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NAPOLEON 



BOOK ONE 


THE ISLAND 

The story of Napoleon produces on me an impression 
like that produced by the Revelation of Saint John the 
Divine. We all feel there must be something more in it. 
but we do not know what.— Goethe. 


I 

A YOUNO woman is sitting in a tent. Wrapped in a sha*vh 
she is suckling her baby, and listening to a distant rumbling 
and roaring. Arc they still vshooting, though night has 
fallen? Maybe it is only the sound of one of those autumn 
thunderstorms whose echoes reverberate from the moun¬ 
tains ; or perhaps it is nothing more than the murmur from 
surrounding forest of pines and evergreen oaks, where 
foxes and wild swine have their lairs. She looks like a 
gipsy, sitting there with her white breast half covered by 
the shawl, brooding within the murky tent, uncertain what 
the fate of the day may have been. Now she hears the 
sound of hoof-beats. Is it he? He promised to come; but 
it is a long way from the fighting line, and the mists arc 
rising. 

The flap of the tent is thrown open, letting in a breath 
of night air. A man enters. An officer in a coloured tunic 
and wearing a plumed head-dress; a slim fellow, nimble of 
movement; a young patrician, in the middle twenties. He 
greets the woman ardently. Springing to her feet, she gives 
the nursling to her maid. Wine is brought. Taking the ker¬ 
chief from her head, she stands before liim, showing chest¬ 
nut ringlets astray on a smooth, wliite brow. An eager 
question is on her well-shaped lips. Add to the picture 
that she has a long chin, a sign of energy; that her aquiline 
nose, is thrown into relief by the firelight; and that on her 
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hip there gleams the dagger which in this mountain land 
she never lays aside. We see a lovely amazon, daughter of 
an ancient race, sprung from men of action and resolution. 
The woman’s forebears, like the man’s, have for centuries 
been leaders and warriors; first across the water in Italy, 
and then in this craggy island. 

But now, when all have gathered together against the 
hated enemy, have joined forces in the attempt to drive out 
the French, here, in the wildest part of the mountains, 
whither the brave girl of nineteen has followed the hus¬ 
band fighting for their fatherland; who, now, could recog¬ 
nize in her the brilliant patrician, the magnet of all eyes? 
Here, nothing but pride and courage show that she is of 
noble birth. 

The man, full of life and vigour, ever in movement, 
tells her all his news. The enemy has been beaten, driven 
back towards the coast. There is no escape. Envoys have 
been sent to Paoli. 

“There will be a truce to-morrow. Letizia, we are win¬ 
ning! Corsica will be free!’' 

Every Corsican longs for many children. It is a land 
where an affront is instantly avenged by a dagger thrust; 
where the vendetta is sacred; where family feuds last from 
decade to decade and from century to century. The man 
before us wants many children, to ensure that his race 
shall persist; and the woman has learned from mother 
and grandmother that children are tokens of honour. She 
had become a mother at fifteen; but the baby she has just 
been nursing was her first boy. 

The thought of freedom glows afresh, for the officer 
is adjutant to Paoli, the leader of the people. 

“No longer shall our children be the slaves of France!” 

II 

With the coming of spring, despondency prevails. The 
enemy has landed reinforcements; the children of the 
island take up arms once more; again the young wife ac- 
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comy^anies lier husband to the war; this time she carries a 
child beneath her heart, the child conceived during the 
storms of the y:)revious autumn. 

“Often, in search of news, I would steal forth from our 
mountain nook to the battle-field; I heard the bullets 
whistling, but I put my trust in Our Lady”—so she would 
tell the story in later years. 

In May, the Corsicans were defeated. There was a ter¬ 
rible retreat through the dense forests and the rugged 
mountains. Among the multitude of men and the few 
women, rode Letizia, big with child, carrying her one- 
year-old boy in her arms, seated on a mule. They readied 
the coast safely. In June the defeated i^ioli. accomyianied 
by a few hundred of his faithful followers, had to flee to 
Italy. In July Paoli’s adjutant. J^etizia’s husband, with, 
other envoys, cayiitulated to the coiKyueror. The insular 
jiride was humbled. But in August his wife brought the 
avenger into the world. 

She named him Nayiolione. 

This woman, who during the camyiaign had yilayed the 
heroine and had shown a man’s courage, miust now, in the 
great house by the seashore, become a }:)rudent and thrifty 
housewife. Her young husband, fanciful by teinyierament, 
lived more on yilans than on income. JAir years his energies 
were mainly devoted to the great lawsuit concerning his 
inheritance. As a student in Pisa, where among his fellows 
he was known as Count Buonaparte, he had lived well but 
learned little. After the birth of his second son, he cut his 
studies short. How was he to make a living? In troublous 
times, a man of the world takes the world as it is; comes 
to terms with the amqueror; all the more since the French, 
in order to secure their footing in the island, are inclined 
to show favour to the Corsican nobility. 

Soon he becomes assessor in the new lawcourts; super¬ 
intendent of a nursery in which the king of France, eager 
to turn the new possessions to account, wishes to grow 
mulberries; and when the distinguished marshal comes to 
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stay, no expense must be spared. There are still flocks of 
sheep in the hills and vineyards along the coast; his 
brother, archdeacon at the cathedral, is well-to-do; and his 
wife’s half brother, another priest, a merchant’s son, is 
skilled in worldly affairs. 

By the lime his proud and beautiful wife has reached 
her thirties, hve boys and three girls have been born to 
her. This is well accordant to the notions of the islanders, 
for whom rivalries and vendettas are supreme virtues. But 
the rearing of eight children is a costly matter; so, day by 
day, the youngsters hear their parents talking about money. 
At length, however, the father finds a way out of his diffi¬ 
culties. Accompanied by his two eldest sons, now ten and 
eleven years of age, he sails to France, and journeys from 
Toulon to Versailles. 

He brings recommendations from the marshal in Cor¬ 
sica. The Buonapartes’ Italian title of nobility is confirmed 
by the Herald’s College in Paris. To the Corsican official 
who has been loyal for a decade. King Louis makes a 
grant of two thousand francs. The two sons and one of the 
daughters are given scholarships in the Nobles’ Schools. 
One son is to be a priest; the other, an officer. 

Ill 

A taciturn boy, small, shy, and lonely, sits reading in a 
corner of the garden. It is his own plot in the school gar¬ 
den at Brienne, and he has made a fence round it. Really, 
only a third of the enclosure is his own, for he has fenced 
in the plots of neighbours on either side. They may come 
in too; but woe to any one else who disturbs his privacy! 
He rushes furiously at the intruder. A little while ago. 
when the boys had had a fireworks’ display, two of his 
schoolmates, who had been slightly burned, had run away 
to his garden for refuge. He had driven them out, flourish¬ 
ing a hoe at them. 

No punishment will bring him to reason in this matter. 
The masters shake their heads and let him go his own way. 
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'‘The youngster is made of granite,” says one of them, 
“but there is a volcano inside.” 

No one may touch this little kingdom of his in the gar¬ 
den, though part of it is usurped, lie has an ardent feeling 
for his own independence. Writing to his father, he says: 
”1 would rather be the first among the workmen in a fac¬ 
tory than the last among the artists in the Academy.” Did 
he get the idea out of Plutarch? Certainly he has an en¬ 
thusiasm for that author, the lives of the great men as 
sketched by Plutarch, especially the Roman heroes. Of 
these, he is always dreaming. No one tells us that he ever 
saw this boy laugh. 

To his schoolfellows he seems half a savage, or at best 
a queer foreigner. He knows scarcely a word of French, 
and has little inclination to learn the language of the foe. 
What a tiny little chap he is, and what a ridiculous name! 
His coat is too long. No pocket-money, nothing to spend, 
and yet he claims to be of noble birth 1 The scions of the 
French nobility laugh. Who cares about Corsican noble¬ 
men ? 

"If you Corsicans are such brave fellows, why did you 
let yourselves be beaten by our unconquerable troops?” 

“We were one to ten,” the lad angrily exclaims. “You 
just wait till Pm grown up, and 1 will pay you French¬ 
men out!” 

“Your father is nothing more than a sergeant, after 
all!” 

An outburst of wrath from the boy, who challenges his 
tormentor. The young Napoleon is “kept in.” He writes 
to his father: “I am tired of explaining my poverty; of 
having to endure the mockery of these foreign boys, whose 
only superiority is in respect of money, for in nobility of 
feeling they are far beneath me. Must I really humble my¬ 
self before these purse-proud fellows?” The answer from 
the island is: “We have no money. You must stay where 
you are.” 

He stays five years; and, just as his revolutionary feel- 
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ing is iiitensificd by every slight, so does his self-conhdence 
grow proportionally with the growth of his contempt for 
his fellows. The masters, indeed, monks one and all, have 
a good o])inion of him, although he does not make much 
headway except in mathematics, history, and geography 
—subjects which appeal to a precise mind, a seeing eye, 
and also to the bitterness of spirit characteristic of one 
who 1)elongs to a conquered race. 

For always his thoughts turn back to his native island. 
In secret, he is angry with his father for having come to 
terms with the French. He has made up his own mind. He 
will get all he can out of the king at whose cost he now 
jHirsues his studies, so that in due time he may use the 
knowledge against his patron. He has a presentiment that 
some day he will set Corsica free. As yet all the lad of 
fourteen can do is to pore over books about his homeland, 
for he who would make history must first study history. 
He devours, too, all that Voltaire, Rousseau, and the great 
king of Prussia shortly Ijefore his death, have written on 
behalf of the liberation of Corsica. 

Such a boy as this—solitary, suspicious, questing and 
rebellious, brooding rancorousl}^ over vast designs—what 
is he likely to become? Precociously thoughtful; endowed 
with a knowledge of men that is beyond his years. When 
Josc])h, his elder l)rother, wishes to abandon the priestly 
career and to ado])t the profession of arms, the youngster 
writes of him : “j. He lacks courage to bra\T the perils of 
the battle-field—He will be a good garrison officer: well- 
grown and handsome, quick-witted and therefore inclined 
to pay frivolous comidiments, with his talents he will 
always make a good impression in society. But in battle? 
2. ’Tis too late to make a change. He might have got a 
rich benefice, and what an advantage that would have been 
to the family! 3. What branch of the service will he enter? 
The navy? (a) He knows nothing of mathematics; (b) 
his health could ncAan* endure life at sea. He is too light- 
minded for the sustained work that will be needed if he is 
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to be an artillery officer.” These are the reflections of a 
fifteen-year-old observer, who sees in himself the quali¬ 
ties that his brother lacks; and it is a perfect description 
of Joseph, who was, indeed, his father's son. 

From this same father, Napoleon had inherited versa¬ 
tility and a vigorous imagination; from his mother came 
pride, courage, and accuracy; from both was derived his 
strong family feeling. 


IV 

'‘Only the sword-belt belongs to France; the edge is my 
own,” thinks the youth, as he first buckles on his sword. 
At sixteen he has become a sub-lieutenant—and he will 
don uniform a good many more times before he dies. He 
has qualified for this rank by a year in the Paris Cadets' 
School, where he spent his time as he had spent it at 
Brienne, poring over books. A lad of Spartan tastes, he 
finds the prodigal expenditure of the sprigs of the French 
nobility (by whom he is utterly outshone) extremely dis¬ 
tasteful. Since, however, nature sets him, even more than 
fiiost young men, in the centre of his own world, he makes 
a virtue of necessity, and pens a memorial to the effect 
that luxurious living is un.suitable for budding soldiers. 
He must not get into debt, for he knows how poor they 
are at home. Now, when his father dies, the family affec¬ 
tion of this Italian becomes intensified. Though little more 
than a boy, he begins to save money in order to help his 
mother. 

After his examination, passed with fair credit, his su¬ 
periors wrote of him: “Reserved and diligent, he prefers 
study to any kind of conversation, and nourishes his mind 
upon good authors. . . . He is taciturn, with a love for 
solitude; is moody, overbearing, and extremely egotistical. 
Though he speaks little, his answers are decisive and to 
the point, and he excels in argument. Much self-love, and 
overweening ambition.” 
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Clad in his new uniform, the little sub-lieutenant goes to 
join his regiment at Valence, compelled by his poverty to 
walk a great part of the way. Three imj)ulses stir his 
youthful heart: to despise and make use of his fellow- 
creatures, most of whom are empty-headed and preten¬ 
tious; to extricate himself from the clutches of poverty; 
to learn much in order that he may rule others. The means 
and the goal are one. He is to be a leader in the struggle 
on the island, and then to make himself master of Corsica. 

How dull life is in this garrison town! Of course, a 
young man should learn to dance, should taste the pleas¬ 
ures of lively society. He tries this, but soon abandons the 
attempt, for his teeming pride makes him want to hide his 
poverty. However, any one who holds converse with mem¬ 
bers of the burgher class, lawyers and shopkeepers, hears 
strange talk, gets wind of things that the young viscounts 
in Paris never dream of. Is it really true? Has the spirit 
of Voltaire’s and Montesquieu’s, and Raynal’s writings 
actually climbed down so soon, to stalk among the provin¬ 
cial petty bourgeois? Is the movement which these prophets 
were conjuring up now seriously afoot? Can it be that the 
revolution is at hand? 

Books clamour it abroad. Reading is free as breathing; 
and when a man has read all the books in the lending 
library, he can spare a franc or two now and again to buy 
a new book. True, the youth lodges in a cafe, and the 
clicking of the billiard balls in the next room is tiresome. 
But it would be still more tiresome to move. In personal 
habits, he is conservative. 

What about his sentiments? Judge for yourselves. Like 
every young man of his generation, he is keenly interested 
in the State and society. There he sits in the room next 
the billiard-room; pale, lonely, in a hot and stuffy atmos¬ 
phere. While his comrades, after their short hours of duty, 
scatter to seek distraction in gaming or the pursuit of 
women, the impoverished lieutenant bends over his books, 
reading with sure instinct about the things (and those 
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only) that will be of use to him in days to come: artillery, 
its principles and its history; the art of siege; Plato’s 
Republic: the constitution of the Persian, the Athenian, 
the Spartan State; the history of England; the campaigns 
of Frederick the Great; French finances; the Tartars and 
the Turks, their manners and customs, and the topogra¬ 
phy of their countries; the history of Egypt and the his¬ 
tory of Carthage; descriptions of India; English accounts 
of contemporary France: Mirabeau, Buffon, and Machia- 
velli; the history and the constitution of Switzerland; 
the history and constitution of China, India, the Inca 
State; the history of the nobility and the story of patrician 
misdeeds; astronomy, geolog}% and meteorology; the laws 
of the growth of population; statistics of mortality. 

He did not simply flutter the pages of his books, but was 
an attentive reader. There is extant a whole series of copy¬ 
books containing Napoleon’s notes, penned in an almost 
illegible handwriting. The contents of these, reprinted, 
occupies four hundred pages. Here we find a map of the 
Saxon heptarchy with a list of the kings for three cen¬ 
turies ; item, the varieties of foot-race in ancient Crete; 
item, lists of the Hellenic fortresses in Asia Minor; item, 
the dates of twenty-seven caliphs, with a note of the 
strength of their cavalry, and an account of the miscon¬ 
duct of their wives. 

Especially frequent are memoranda concerning Egypt 
and India, including even the measurements of the Great 
Pyramid and a catalogue of Brahminical sects. He copies 
a passage from Raynal: “In view of the position of Egypt, 
lying betwixt two seas, and in fact betwixt the East and 
the West, Alexander the Great conceived the design of 
establishing the capital of his world-wide empire in that 
country, and of making Egypt the centre of world com¬ 
merce. This most enlightened of the conquerors had real¬ 
ised that if there was any practicable way of amalgamat¬ 
ing his conquests into one consolidated State, it was by 
this use of Egypt, created as a point of union between 
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Africa, Asia, and Europe/’ Thirty years later, he still had 

the words by heart. He had read them so often. 

At this date, too, he begins original composition, draft¬ 
ing more than a dozen essays and projects: the placing of 
artillery; suicide; monarchical authority; the inequality of 
men ; and Corsica, above all, Corsica—each were the topics. 
Rousseau, the most popular author of those days, is pul¬ 
verised by Napoleon’s realism. The young officer is epito¬ 
mising Rousseau’s views on the origin of the human race 
(in the Discours sur Voriginc ct Ics foudcnicnis dc Vinc- 
galite parmi Ics hoinmcs)^ but abruptly he breaks off the 
eju'tome with the comment: “I don’t believe a word of 
this.” Then come a couple of pages filled with his own 
counterstalement. Human beings were not, to begin with, 
solitary; nor were they nomadic. They were ha])py, and 
lived apart, because they were not numerous enough to be 
forced into close contact. When the population grew more 
du'ek upon the ground, "'then imagination came forth from 
the cave in which for so long it had been prisoned: self- 
confidence, passion, and pride reared their heads; there 
arose ambitious men with pale features, who took control 
of affairs, and mastered the multicoloured young popin¬ 
jays, the Lotharios and lady-killers.” 

Ho not we already hear him rattling his chains, in the 
dark cavern wliere he himself is prisoned with his titanic 
imagination ? Do not we see the fancy portrait of the young 
author, pale of \isage, full of hatred for the brilliant lady- 
killers who are his messmates? 

Away from these fellows, who are Frenelnnen ! His 
gaze is still fixed upon his native isle, and it is to the ad¬ 
vantage of Corsica that he twists the new sociological 
outlooks. We read in one of the essays: “How absurd to 
declare that divine lawes forbid us to shake off a usurper’s 
yoke! Were that so, then every regicide wdio has clam¬ 
bered into the vacant throne wa>uld be under God’s ])ro- 
tection, whereas in case of failure he would have lost his 
head. With how much better right, then, can a people drive 
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out a usurping prince! Does not this speak for Corsicans? 
. . . Thus we can shake off the yoke of France, just as 
we shook off the yoke of Genoa. Amen.” 

Meanwhile, the fledgling genius wished ,o try its wings, 
and this urge led Napoleon to draft a novel on Corsica aiio 
also some short stories. All were animated by hatred of 
France, but none of them were ever finished. Still he was 
learning his trade, spurred on by poverty, passion, and 
sentiment. Imagination rules the world, but cannons are 
the instrument whereby imagination realises its purposes. 
'T have no refuge but my work. I only change my linen 
once a week. Since 1 was ill, I have slept very little. . . . 
I cat only once a day.'’ 

Fie studies ordnance and munitions of war, always think¬ 
ing in figures, so that every one says that he is a born 
mathematician. Now, side by side with the drafts of 
works of imagination, he draws up specifications of all the 
localities in the island where he would place batteries, dig 
trenches, station troops—if he had but the power! Be¬ 
neath the network of poetical thoughts with which he has 
covered the island, he spreads over his maps a second net¬ 
work, wherein crosses denote big guns. Maps, maps! In 
his room beside the noisy cafe, he restudies everything 
conceivable, copies whole speeches out of the report of 
the parliamentary proceedings at Westminster, and 
sketches the remotest parts of the earth. At the end of the 
last of his copy-books, the final entry runs: “St. Helena, 
a small island in the Atlantic Ocean. English colony." 

At this juncture he received a letter from his mother. 
Her powerful patron, the marshal, was dead ; the house 
had lost its main prop; the mulberry orchard was no 
longer to be a means of livelihood; Josetdi had no paid 
occupation; could the second son give any help? .Shortly 
after this appeal reached him, he went home on furlough. 
Are we to consider him an unacknowledged conqueror, 
returning to the island of his plans and dreams? Read 
what he wrote in his diary: 
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“Always alone, though in the midst of men, I go back 
home that I may give myself up to my lonely dreams and 
to the waves of my melancholy. Whither, now, do my 
gloomy thoughts tend? Towards death. Yet I stand on 
the threshold of life, and may reasonably expect to draw 
breath for man3% many years. For the last six or seven 
years I have been far away from my country. Plow great 
the —to see my own people once more!—What demon, 
then, is it that tempts me to self-destruction?—since mis¬ 
fortune dogs my footsteps, and nothing gives me pleasure, 
why should I go on bearing a life in which, for me, every¬ 
thing goes awry?—What a tragedy in the homeland? My 
fellow-countrymen, in chains, kiss the hand that beats 
them.—Proud, buoyed up by a sense of his own worth, so 
lived of yore the liappy Corsican, giving his days to the 
service of the State, and spending his nights in the arms 
jf his beloved wife—the nights which nature and affec¬ 
tion made divine for him. With the disappearance of free¬ 
dom, those happy times have vanished like a dream. 
fM'eiichmen, not only have you stolen from us our great¬ 
est gx^od, but now you arc corrupting our morals! That is 
how 1 see my country, and yet I am ])owerless to help. 
Are there not reasons enough for cpiitting a world in 
which I must glorify those whom I hate?—If it were but 
the life of one individual which stood between us and our 
liberties, I should not be slow to act.—Life has become a 
burden to me, I have no enjoyment, nothing but pain,— 
and because 1 cannot live after my own fashion, every¬ 
thing is loathsome to me.” 


V 

After a year spent in Corsica, a year rendered gloomy 
by money troubles and family cares, he was still in this 
mood of despair when his furlough expired. He returned 
not to Valence, but to Auxonne. What did the change 
matter ? 

But, at last, recognition comes. His new general, who 
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sees that this subaltern of nineteen is well informed, puts 
into his hands the task of carrying out some works upon 
the parade ground. “Difficult calculations arc involved ; and 
so, for the last ten days, I have been busied from morii' 
ing till night at the head of two hundred men. This un¬ 
usual preferment has given some of my superiors a s])ite 
against me. They are furious that so important a job 
should have been taken out of their hands and given to a 
lieutenant.’' 

The old depression recurs. Promotion will be desper¬ 
ately slow, and when he becomes a captain he will be re¬ 
tired on half-pay. Pie will return home, to be despised 
because he is a pensioner of the French. At long last, he 
will be buried in his native soil. Of that privilege, at least, 
the French cannot rob him! Were they, then, nothing but 
froth, the dreams of liberty revealed in the books he had 
read? If mighty France herself was unable to shake off 
the yoke of the nobility, to rid herself of venality and 
nepotism, how was poor little Corsica to shake off the 
French tyranny? 

The young author fills his diary with new schemes. Me 
would have had to pay heavily for it if the book had fallen 
into the hands of his superiors. “Draft for a memorial 
concerning monarchical authority. Set forth details as to 
the usurped power which kings enjoy to-day in the twelve 
monarchies of Euro})e. There are few of them who have 
not merited dethronement.” Thus does he vent his s])leen 
in the faithful diary; whilst in public on every royal birth¬ 
day, dressed in gala uniform, he must join in the cry: 
Long live the king! 

Another year of his youth is spent in the dull routine of 
such service, while Napoleon holds his peace and waits, 
dividing his energies between imaginative writing and 
mathematics. 

Hie year of destiny has opened. Into the most out-of- 
the-way regions of the slumbering province comes the 
presage of the trumpets that are alx)ut to sound. We arc 
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in the month of June 1789. The melancholy lieutenant 
feels that the day of vengeance draws near. Is tlie arro¬ 
gance of those who have so long humiliated him, to bring 
destruction upon their own heads? May it not be that the 
call of the myriads is also the battle-cry of the island ? He 
takes his Letters on Corsiea; sends them to his admired 
exemplar Paoli, in exile; and writes: 

“(General! I came into the world when my country was 
I)erishing. My cradle was surrounded by men with the 
death-rattle in their throats, and by those whom despair 
had driven to tears. . . . With them, hope vanished. Slav¬ 
ery was the reward of our subjugation. To justify them¬ 
selves, the traitors have heaped calumnies upon you. . . . 
When I read this, my blood boiled, and I resolved to scat¬ 
ter the mists. Now I shall blacken with the brush of shame 
all who have betrayed the common cause. . . . Tf 1 lived 
in the capital, I should find other means. . . . Owing to 
my youth, this undertaking may be fruitless; but I shall 
i)e helped by my passion for truth, my love for my coun¬ 
try, and my enthusiasm. If you, General, will encourage 
in this work a young man whose coming into the world 
you saw, I shall gain confidence. . . . My mother, 
Aladame Letizia, has charged me to remind you of the old 
days in Cortc.’' 

We notice a new tone, a symphony of new tones: the 
soaring emotion of the epoch; the gesture of the tyranni¬ 
cide; the whole equipment of scintillating words, not an 
uprush of feeling (as in the pages of his diary), but de¬ 
liberately chosen with an eye to their effect. Only one 
thing is alarmingly original, quite peculiar to the writer: 
the decisive "‘T’ at the opening of the letter, this “I” as a 
great tliesis, fronting the world. Immeasurable self-confi¬ 
dence is breaking a trail; for now the drum-taps of a new 
era are sounding; an era which will give the palm, not to 
birth but to action, thus sweeping away the only hindrance 
that has hitherto been insuperable. An unprecedented 
claim is voiced, a claim which henceforward will never 
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cease to be heard. But at the close of the letter, with a 
courteous turn of phrase, he slips back into the familiar, 
implying that he looks to Paoli for protection. What 
adroitness, what good manners, we find in all the letters 
of this adolescent, who in person is still rough and enig¬ 
matical ! 

Paoli, the survival from an earlier day, is annoyed by 
such arrogance, and answers with civil irony that young 
people should not try to write history. 

Four weeks after the sending of the letter, young peo¬ 
ple begin to write history, for the first time in the eight¬ 
eenth century. They storm the Bastille; the great signal 
has been given; and France leaps to arms. Even in the 
garrison town of our young lieutenant, the masses riot 
and loot, until the propertied classes join forces with the 
troops. Buonaparte is at his post with his battery in the 
streets, and helps to shoot down the peo])lc. This is the 
first time he has fired a gun in real earnest. He acts under 
orders from the king’s officers; but there can be no doubt 
that he acts whole-heartedly against the mob, which he 
despises no less than he despises the nobility. 

In the depths of his soul, he regards this as nothing 
more than a dispute among foreigners. What does he care 
about Frenchmen who raise their hands against other 
Frenchmen? His brain is fired by a single thought: “Cor¬ 
sica’s hour has come!“ Madness or enthusiasm, an ideal 
or merely a catchword? What matter? Let us carry the 
message to our island. Apply for leave; and, in the tur¬ 
moil of the new movement, be the first to reach home! 

VI 

Lieutenant Buonaparte landed on his island like a 
prophet carrying a new doctrine to a foreign coast. He 
was the first to bring the red cockade; to promise liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. Was not this a race of free moun¬ 
taineers, who of old had been self-governing, but for 
twenty years had groaned under the heel of the oppressor 
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—a conqueror who ruled through the instrumentality of 
the nobles and the Church, but did not understand the 
])eo])lc ? 

What did it matter to the young Jacobin that until yes¬ 
terday he had lived upon his patrician birth, that solely 
1 because of his rank he had been educated at the king’s 
cost? What was the king to him? At length the peoples 
were to be free to rule themselves. If the new France, 
just awakened, had proclaimed the right of self-govern¬ 
ment, Corsica, which the old France had loaded with 
chains, must proclaim its own freedom. Citizens, the hour 
has stuck! To arms! Let every one wear the red cockade 
of the new era; let us form a National Guard, as they 
have done in Paris! Let us wrest the means of power 
from the king’s troops. I am an artillerist, and I will be 
your leader! 

Twenty years of age, pale of countenance, with cold, 
blue-grey eyes, but with a mouth full of glowing phrases, 
such is the aspect of young Buonaparte as he hastens 
tJirough the streets of Ajaccio. Every one in the little town 
knows him, and he is followed by a growing number of 
persons, some eager for liberty, and others in search of a 
change of any kind. To the crowd in the square, he seems 
a man bringing passionate hopes; his figure is that of a 
tribune of the people. In this half-oriental atmosphere, and 
among these quarrelsome families (so he says later), “a 
man soon learns to study the human heart.” 

But there is a set-back. No reinforcements come from 
the mountains; and, when the regular troops put in an 
aj)pearance, they scatter the revolutionists. Within a few 
hours, all have been disarmed, though, for prudence, no 
arrests are made. This is a further source of disillusion¬ 
ment. He is not even a martyr, but only a would-be popu¬ 
lar leader who has been defeated; his position borders on 
the ludicrous. Yet the fever is still burning in his veins, 
and at all costs he must do something to cool himself. A 
statement of grievances to the National Assembly in Paris 1 
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First of all, in the florid style of the day, an ode to the 
new freedom, and then a spate of complaints and adjura¬ 
tions. To the gallows with the king’s servants! Arm the 
citizens of the island I—A committee promptly joins him 
in signing the document. 

Weeks of waiting. What answer will come from Paris? 
Here is the courier at last. The island is to be a French 
province, having the same rights as the other provinces; 
in accordance with Mirabeau’s proposal, Paoli and all the 
cham})ions of liberty are free to return home. The lieu¬ 
tenant is taken aback. A province? In spite of the new 
ideas, and indeed because of them, the Corsicans are to 
remain Frenchmen? A strange form of liberty! But there, 
already, is the procession, headed by the authorities, on 
its way to the cathedral, where the decree from Paris is 
to receive a blessing. Buonaparte is prompt to seize the 
rope which all are seizing. He pens fiery manifestoes to 
his fellow-citizens, seeks supporters in the new [K)litical 
club, and engineers his elder brother’s election to the town 
council. Meanwhile he continues to work at his history of 
Corsica, and reads to his mother choice passages of what 
he is writing. 

“Can this be the great Paoli?” That is the question 
Buonaparte asks himself, when, after twenty years’ exile, 
the hero of his youthful enthusiasms returns amid popu¬ 
lar acclamations. “His talk and his appearance are so 
humdrum, so politic, so unsoldierly.” But it was expedient 
to keep on good terms with Paoli, for he was to be the 
commander of the National Guard. In the mountains, the 
young artillery officer was for some time closely associ¬ 
ated with the man who had been his father’s chief just 
before his own coming into the world. 

When they were sitting together or riding together— 
the tried veteran and the darkly aspiring young Corsican, 
—the latter would eagerly expound to the former his 
plans for an armed rising, and even for the forcible sev¬ 
erance of the island from the new France. On these occa- 
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sions, Paoli would look at Buonaparte with mingled pride 
and alarm. Ide could not but feel that the author of the 
Letters on Corsica really had a claim upon him. But the 
young fellow had the devil in his body; and (which was 
worse) in his brain, for in the man’s brain was the image 
of the world throne in solitary splendour. Shaking his 
head, Paoli would exclaim: 

“There is nothing modern about you, Napolione. You 
come from the age of Plutarch!“ 

For the first time in his life young Napoleon felt that 
he was understood. The Roman heroes of Plutarch were 
alone adequate to his aspirations. Paoli was the first to 
recognise the Roman in Buonaparte. 

At length he has a phrase upon which his self-esteem 
can luxuriate. Now, from his country retreat, when at 
Paoli’s instigation he writes a manifesto, the superscri])- 
tion penned by his fevered imagination runs as follows: 
“23rd day of January in the 2nd year, from my study at 
Midilli.” Ridiculous or sublime? However this may be, as 
soon as he has issued the dictatorial pronunciamento the 
young man has to hasten back to his military duties in 
France, for his furlough, though renewed again and 
again, has finally expired. Is he to sacrifice this last firm 
standing-ground? To what end? Why should he stay in 
the island any longer? The first place is occupied! 

VII 

“I am in a peasant’s hut writing to you, after a long talk 
with the good folk. ... It is four in the afternoon; the 
weather is fresh but mild; I thoroughly enjoyed walking. 
No snow yet, but there is snow in the air—Everywhere I 
have found the peasants staunch; . . . they are all ready 
to die for the constitution—The women are royalists 
almost without exception. No wonder for that, seeing that 
Liberty is fairer than they, and eclipses them. In Dau- 
phine, the priests have taken the oath of fealty to the con¬ 
stitution ; they laugh at the bishops.—‘Good society,' as it 
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is called (three out of four are aristocrats), affects admi¬ 
ration for the British constitution. Jt is true that Peretti 
threatened Mirabeau with a da,i:^![j^er. This is little to our 
credit. The Patriotic Societ}^ must make Mirabeau a pres¬ 
ent of our national costume: biretta, vest, knee-breeches 
and hose, cartridge ])ouch, stiletto, pistol, and musket. It 
will certainly have a good effect.” 

Everything in this letter to Napoleon’s maternal uncle, 
the abbe Joseph Fesch, bears witness to observation and 
calculation, the elements upon which the ]K)litician’s in¬ 
fluence is based: the weather, the State, travelling on foot, 
the conciliation of a man in high ])osition, men’s nioti\’(‘s— 
all have been the obj(‘Cts of careful consideration. Vanity 
and avarice, these are the weaknesses to which an apj)eal 
can be successfully directc'd. We see deep into his soul 
when, in a bluntly-worded letter dating from those weeks, 
he arraigns an opponent thus: “Your study of human na¬ 
ture has taught you the ju'ice of every man’s enthusiasm; 
for you, the difference between people’s characters was 
summed up in a few gold pieces more or less!” 

Gold piec'es! Where were they to be had? L^ouis, the 
brother of thirteen, had come back to Fiance with liim. 
When Lieutenant Buonaparte (he had the full rank now) 
and his brother got back to Valence, they had no more 
between them than eighty-five francs, to provide for food, 
clothing, and the boy's education. They had to brush their 
own clothes. 

Money! Not for enjoyment (he despises trivial ])leas- 
ures), but to help him make his way in the world! L^ains 
Academy has offered a prize for an essay. Twelve hun¬ 
dred francs; one could for that sum ecjuip half Corsica 
with weapons. “What truths and sentiments is it most im¬ 
portant to inculcate upon men for their haiipiness?” The 
lieutenant smiles. The subject suits him very well. First 
of all, so to say, he leaves his card on the academicians 
who have chosen the theme. They are disciples of Rous¬ 
seau. Our essayist opens by extolling the joys of nature. 
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friendship, ardent idleness—three things which he neither 
knew nor prized. Suddenly the argument takes a political 
turn, against kings, and on behalf of the universalisation 
of the free enjoyment of possessions and rights. Tlien 
comes a sinister tone, as if the writer were conteni])]ating 
in a mirror his own image as the ])allid student of a few 
}'ears before: “The aml)itious man, pale of countenance, 
lauglnng sardonically, plays with crime, and intrigue is his 
chosen instrument. ... If, at length, he gets his hand on 
the rudder of power, he soon wearies of the adulation of 
thc‘ crowd. . . . Men of great ambition have sought hap¬ 
piness, and have found fame.’' 

Sublime forebodings, worthy of any of the characters 
in Plutarch. Soon tiie author expresses himself more 
plainly. His ideal is Si)arta; courage and strength are the 
outstanding virtues. A Spartan moved through life as a 
man moves in the ])lenitude of his powers. “He was hat)py 
bc'caiise he lived in accordance with his nature. (J)nly the 
strong man is good; the weakling is evil.” Another pres¬ 
age glows in the following utterance: “Men who are truly 
great are like meteors: they shine and consume them¬ 
selves, that they may lighten the darkness of the earth.” 

This was too much for the Lyons Academy, which de¬ 
clared the essay “unworthy of commendation.” A fresh 
disap])ointment! The effort had brought neither money 
nor renown. With indefatigable assiduity, none the less, 
he resumes work on his Corsican novel, and pens a dia¬ 
logue on love. 

What ? Does this word, too, shed its lustre into the 
youth’s soml)re mind? Are we to have an outpouring in 
the Rousseauist vein? Hearken to the words of our lieu¬ 
tenant, now twenty-two years of age: “I, too, was in love 
once, and learned enough of it to despise definitions, which 
only confuse the issue. I deny its justification; nay, more, 
T regard it as injurious to society and destructive to the 
happiness of the individual. Men could bless heaven if 
they were quit of it.” 
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Fanfares interrii])t these political and social musings, 
fanfares from Paris! Louis XVI, attempting lo esca])e, 
had been caught at Varennes and brought hack. The j^eo- 
ple had triumjdied, and the revolutionary movement was 
intensified. On the second anniversary of the taking of tlie 
Bastille, the Red lieutenant ])roposed a toast to the ])a- 
triots. From the island came to him sounds of confusion, 
the heart^Iieats oi anarchy—for during these wild years 
the rijiyiles of turbulence sjiread from ]\'iris in widening 
circles, to reach distant sluires. In Corsica, too, civil war 
is imminent. Back there, for a second venture! 

VJTl 

Now the licaitenant has to play the part of Cori(.)lanus. 
Catch voices, catch men; for, since the ])eo[»le have come 
into power, it is necessary to cultivate pojiularity. Arch¬ 
deacon Lucien P)Uona|)artc has chosen tins coiivenient 
h'lur for dying, and the familv is in easier circumstances. 
Mother’s brother Fesch, another cleric, has been jirevailed 
upon to join the Jacobin ( 1 ub. Josejih can intluencc 
opinion in the town council. Is there any other man in the 
island competent to direct a battery? Of course the leader 
of the National Cuard would have the real ])ower in his 
hands. But supjiose one shotild fail to secure election? 

This time bis furkaigh lasts onl}^ till the new year. Pul- 
ter be careful! ile writes to his commanding officer: “Ur¬ 
gent circumstances have forced me to outstay my leave. 
But I have nothing to reproach myself with; more sacred 
duties, tenderer obligations, are my excuse.” IJe hopes 
that he will not be cashiered. No answer! Well, he must 
take the risk. 

Now comes the election of the commandant of the Tfa 
tional Guard. Kinsmen everywhere, but that docs not 
suffice. FI is mother keeps open house for party friends; 
often sympathisers from the hills have to be [lut u]^ for 
the night; this is the way to catch votes. “At that time,” 
writes a comrade, “he would for a season be taciturn and 
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reflective; then he would be genial once more, pleasant 
to all comers, conversationally inclined, prepared to visit 
any one who might be of use, and doing his utmost to win 
adherents.” When the commissaries come, he has one of 
them forcibly detained in his house; and he arranges that 
the supporters of a rival shall have a thrashing. This is a 
Corsican election! Jhit when the pal])itating day draws to 
a close, Napoleon has gained his end. He is second in com¬ 
mand, with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Shall he seize the op])ortunity, this Italian, of sending in 
his papers in France? Shall he leave the French service? 
Better be careful, still! From the memoirs of great com¬ 
manders he has learned that it is always wise to leave a 
line of retreat oj)en. “In this difficult posture of affairs,” 
he writes to Valence, “a good Corsican’s post of honour 
is in his native country. That is why my own folk kcej) me 
from returning to l^Vance. Since, however, I am not one 
to compromise where duty is concerned, 1 had it in mind 
to resign my commission.” But, far from sending in his 
papers, he asks for arrears of pay, and actually speaks of 
France as “your natiem.” In answer, he is cashiered by the 
French military authorities. 

I'hus he has become a soldier of fortune more speedily 
than he had wished. He is without firm standing-ground; 
his only rights are the revolutionary rights of a National 
Guardsman, the member of a force which may go to 
pieces directly a reverse is sustained. Hie Rhodus! He 
must take advantage of the latent civil war between the 
townsfolk of Ajaccio and the (fuard; must fan the flames, 
so that, amid the general confusion, he may assume the 
role of saviour! Is not the citadel, now occupied by the 
king’s regular forces, a standing menace? Did not Freder¬ 
ick and Caesar always begin by storming citadels? Seize 
the commander of the regulars, drive out this well-born 
booby, and thus, at one stroke, free the island! France, 
now involved in wars, will be unable to reconquer Cor- 
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Sica. The liberator will become a popular hero, and old 
Paoli will be no more than a legend. 

On blaster Sunda3% 1792, an open struggle occurred. 
Was the National Guard provocative; were the townsfolk 
{daying double? Who began the affray? An everlasting 
j)roblcm! This much is certain, that Buonaparte, at the 
head of his battalion, tried to seize the fortress. P)iit the 
garrison was not to be intimidated. Guns were trained on 
his men, and he had to withdraw. A complaint against the 
young officer was lodged in Paris; he was accused of 
armed rebellion, and a trial for high treason was imjxmd- 
ing. IIis exculpatory phrases deceived no one. Paoli, who 
had from the outset been somewhat alarmed at the zeal of 
his turbulent fellow-islander, hastened to proclaim his own 
loyalty to France, and to cashier the son of his old friend. 

“If you turn against me, Paoli, 1 will turn against you,” 
thought Buonaparte. “You had better be careful what you 
are about! To Paris, post-haste. Not for nothing is there 
a revolution there!” 

Through the streets of the French capital, these hot 
summer days, strolls our adventurer, for whom every¬ 
thing has gone awry. He has neither money nor position. 
In France, he is a lieutenant, but regarded more or less 
as a deserter; in Corsica, he is a cashiered lieutenant 
colonel. The gravest charges are likely to be brought 
against him, and to-morrow he may be actually starving. 
The Jacobins are his last hope, and he joins Robespierre’s 
faction, for nothing can save him but the fall of the 
dynasty. To him, the complete break up of the old order 
has become essential. 

Life in Paris is costly. He pawns his watch, and, in 
spite of this, gets into debt—a thing he has hitherto been 
sedulous to avoid. Fifteen francs due to a wine-dealer! He 
proposes to his friend Bourrienne that the pair shall bc” 
come house-agents. Does he envy those who sit in high 
places? No, he merely despises them. '‘Any one who sees 
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at short ranjj^c all that is going on, must admit that the 
])e()|)k‘s are hardly worth wooing for their favours. Here, 
human Ixangs are perhaps even more base and calumnia¬ 
tory.—haithusiasm is merely enthusiasm, and the French 
nation is outworn. No one seeks anything but his own ad¬ 
vantage, and every one tries to push his way into the first 
rank.—Ambition undermines everything. To lead a quiet 
life, for oneself and one’s family, that is the only lot worth 
having, with a fixed income of four or five tliousand ( 
francs—if imaginati(jn would but cease to torment one, 
would (juiet down!” 

Woe to him who is thus plagued by a lively imagina¬ 
tion ! Wliat colossal possibilities may be cooling in this 
Parisian cauldron, may arise out of the chaos of this 
titanic time! Being an Italian, a foreigner, he can contem¬ 
plate with equanimity the destinies of these P'renchmen, 
atid, as a cold-blooded adventurer, can seek to turn their 
fortunes to his own account. The Jacobins are already 
coming to the front. 

When the sansculottes storm the Tuileries, Buonaparte 
is among the onlookers. What are the thoughts of the man 
under the harrow? “Thank God, we are free once more.” 
But what docs the army officer say? “1 saw soldiers 
threatened by civilians, and was terribly shocked.—Had 
the king shown himself on horseback, he would have 
gained the victory; such was the mood that morning.” A 
few days earlier, when the king had been masquerading in 
the red cap of liberty, Napoleon had written: “What a 
fool! Why didn’t he use grape-shot? If a few hundred of 
the mob had been shot down, the others would have run 
awa}’!” 

Still, his main feeling was one of liberation. His op¬ 
ponents had been overthrown. The day after the storming 
of the Tuileries, he wrote to his uncle: “You needn’t 
worry about your nephews. They will know how to look 
after themselves.” The new government does the hand¬ 
some thing by Napoleon. Not merely is the deserter taken 
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back into the service, but he is promptly raised to the rank 
of captain. He has, however, no inclination to hasten to 
his re^i,dinent. What docs it matter to him that the king of 
Prussia is on the Moselle? What does he care about the 
wars of France? “I am a Corsican! Back to the island 

IX 

Is it possible? Has not the fresh wind from the sea, has 
not even the pure breeze from the mountains, been able to 
dispel that partisan spirit into which, everywhere, the 
struggle of idt'as tends to degenerate? Calumny, corrup¬ 
tion, anarchy: these are the forms which the strife has 
assumed in the island. Saliceti, the Corsican delegate to 
the Convention in Paris, is Paoli’s mortal enemy, and is 
therefore friendly to the Buonapartes now that they have 
turned against Ikioli. 1 he Jacobin Club in Ajaccio is 
divided, but revolutionary feeling is in the ascendant; and 
Paoli, the only honest man in the island, is stigmatised as 
a traitor because he is a moderate. 

Who holds the reins of power? Every one and no one. 
Mutual suspicion is ripe, for in Paris the guillotine has 
been set up, the king has passed by that redi road, and 
no one knows who will be the ruler there to-morrow. In 
Corsica, all go armed, and not the mountaineers alone; but 
orders from the coastland break unavailingly against the 
crags of the interior, it very one, here, is his own king; 
every one, his own avenger. Can there be a better field for 
this adventurer, who has nothing more to lose? He makes 
a third attempt to become master of the island. 

Brother Joseph, Brother Lucien, and Uncle Fesch, all 
have adherents, but Napoleon is the first to gather the 
scattered forces. He has the confidence of the dejnity, who 
needs a skilled artillerist to help him in the next faction 
fight. For the same reason, the Club is inclined to court 
his favour. Might it not be a good move to accuse Paoli 
of treason against France? We know that he has been in¬ 
fluenced by his twenty years’ enjoyment of British hos- 
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pitalitv, and is it not in his mind to sell us to i^ngland? If 
Lncic'n were to go to Marseilles, and wnisper the suspicion 
in tlu‘ commissary’s ears, Saliceti would soon be shouting 
it ill the Convenlion. A little island like Corsica is a hot¬ 
bed of intrii^ue. Since public life is controlled by two or 
thiae families, famil\^ life becomes merged in public life. 

If re long- the Convention sends rej)resentatives to Cor¬ 
sica. ()l]icers are aj)]K)inted and dismissed without Paoli’s 
leave or advice. Buona])arte, now a cajitain in the French 
service, rc'gains in the islaiKl his ])osition as commander. 
Before this, his abilities and the affection of his soldiers 
have enabled him to usurp the command once more, and 
the official ap])(jintment is no more than an endorsement 
of an accomjilished fact. I I is chances are imj^roving. 

Phen comes a terrible order from Paris. Ikioli is to be 
arrestc'd. But his opponents have overreached themselves. 
Phe hearts of the islanders warm towards the veteran 
hero. All rally to his support, and he defies the order. 

^'oung Buonaparte is at a loss. Always he has had his 
ear at tlie heart of the peojtle, not in the spirit of a lover, 
but in the investigatory mood of a physician. He tries to 
gain time, seeks a middle course, ])ublicly jwoclaims him¬ 
self on the side of the maligned Ikioli; but also explains 
that he is a supporter of the sagacious Convention. Yet 
the convention mistrusts this supporter, and now issues 
a warrant for his arre.st also. Paoli likewise suspects him 
of wanting to have a foot in both camps. In a Paolist 
manifesto we read: “Since the brothers Buonai)arte have 
su])])ortcd the slander, and have sided with the commis¬ 
sion, it would be beneath the dignity of the Corsican na¬ 
tion to have anything more to do with them. Ifnough to 
abandon them to remor.se and public execration.” 

Phe enemies of the family raided the Buonaparte man¬ 
sion, l!)oted the place, and would have made short work of 
the inmates had not these already taken refuge with the 
commission. 

P(‘rhaps Buonai)arte had wanted events to take this 
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course. He had jriven the authorities in ]\'iris jdain ju-oof 
that he was a staunch revolutionist. Certainly, the}' were 
now ready to show their trust in him. He, who a }'ear be¬ 
fore had led the C orsican volunteers aj^ainst the French 
governmental artillery, was now made commander of tliis 
same artillery against the Corsican volunteers. Big guns! 
True, the others occupy the best positions, but at length 
he has power, ample power, with orders to protect the 
coast. Now then, Paoli, for our last duel! 

But the old man, enjoying the full tide of popular fa¬ 
vour, has also the best of it as a soldier. He holds the 
citadel. When Napoleon, acting this time as a Frenchman, 
makes his second attemj)t to storm that stronghold, he suc¬ 
ceeds no better than before. A last endeavour is made to 
take the fortress from the islands. It is fruitless! 

There is no longer a ])!acc for him and his in Corsica. 
They are banished by poj)ular decree, and declared out¬ 
laws. The mother, so proud of her descent; her two sons, 
her two daughters, and her brother—all have been ren¬ 
dered shelterless by Naj)oleon’s unsuccessful attack on 
Paoli. They must escape from the island at a few hours’ 
notice. Through the silent woods, in whose recesses 
twenty-four years earlier she had found safety from the 
French, Letizia has now to flee towards the coast under 
the protection of the French. All her possessions are in the 
hands of her enemies. Nothing is left to her beyond the 
clothes she wears. 

The artillery officer, twenty-three years of age, stands 
on the deck of the sailing ship that is bearing him to Tou¬ 
lon. Throughout the long June evening, he watches the 
coast recede; every cape, every ridge, is familiar to him. 
Thrice he has tried to conquer the island, as its liberator. 
Now he has been driven out by the Corsicans as a French¬ 
man. Fie is full of rage and of a thirst for revenge. The 
victories of France will strengthen him, and in days to 
come he will, after all, be master of Corsica! 

But as he sails westward, and as the French coast draws 
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near, our adventurer enjoys the sense of freedom that 
conies to him who is everywhere at home. Such is the 
haj)pv lot of the man who has no country. 


“Plow shabby their dresses are!’' thinks Letizia L^uona- 
parte, when her two lialf-grown girls come home from the 
market with their poor purchases. The refugees are living 
on the fourth floor of a confiscated house in Marseilles 
(the owner, a nobleman, has been guillotined). The 
mother is in the early forties. The three children with her 
are earning bread for the family as best they can; the two 
\()ungest are still in Corsica, cared for by relatives. Since 
the Buonajiartcs are “persecuted patriots,” they receive a 
part of their rations from the commandant. L^etizia, who is 
proud as ever, makes no complaints. 

Soon Napoleon, who is travelling, has the chance of 
putting some lucrative opportunities in his brother’s way, 
affairs connected with the supply of munitions of war. 
Maternal Uncle Fesch lays aside the priestly habit and be¬ 
comes a man of business, in the silk trade. Then Joseph, 
who is of fashionable exterior, resembling his father in 
appearance, and, as the eldest, following the father’s ex- 
amt)le in styling himself Count Buonaparte,—wins the 
hand of one of the two heiresses of a Marseilles silk mer¬ 
chant. Napoleon entertains thoughts of marrying his 
sister-in-law Desiree, the late silk merchant’s other daugh¬ 
ter. 

Pic is on the move throughout this summer; now at 
Nice, with his regiment; now on the Rhone; now at Tou¬ 
lon. All the time, his soldier’s eyes arc on the look out; his 
artillerist’s brain is noting the actual and the potential 
fortifications along this .strip of coast. Soon he will make 
good use of the knowledge now acquired. Meanwhile he 
writes political dialogues. One of them in conversational 
form, appears as a pamphlet, printed at the public ex¬ 
pense. 
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In ibis conversation, tlie manufacturer is of a familiar 
type. The well-to-do folk of Touton, like their hretliren it? 
Marseilles, are, in fact, under Robespierre’s rule, afraid 
L>f losini^- their heads or even their ])roperty. Concern for 
tlieir money-bai^s tt'uds to make them e\'er more solicitotis 
for the welfare of the sonulime royal house, now in exile. 
At len^tth, in the hope of sa\ing- their cajatal, they call the 
eiK'inies of France to their aid, handiiiit over tlie remnant? 
of a navy to tlie English, who in return promise tluan in’o- 
tection. 

This is a fearful ])low for the young’ republic. On aP 
fronts, France is at gri])S with the forces of reaction. Bel- 
i^ium has been lost; the S])aniards are advancing over the 
mountains, in Vendee, the Jlourbor. cause is gainmg 
ground. Then comes the crowning disaster of Toulon. The 
re})ublic calls up its last man for active service, enlists 
w’omcn, transforms the wFole of France into an armed 
camp. Experts are doubly Wv'lcome. 

Before Toulon, preparations arc being made to drive 
out the ICnglish. As to how this is to be don(*, die Con¬ 
vention leaves that to the commander of the forces, origi¬ 
nally a painter of jiictures, in wFom revolutionary entlni- 
siasm is to make up for the lack of technical knowledge 
of the art of war. 

Then it came to pass tiiat young Captain Buona])arte, 
returning from Avignon whither he had keen sent for a 
consignment of gunpowder, paid a visit to his fellow- 
countryman Saliceti, wlio introduced the young artillerist 
to the painter-general. After dinner, the dilettantes wxmt 
for a stroll, and ha]>pened upon a P4-pounder, several 
miles from the sea. 1Tey began to boast of all that the 
gun would do. The cxjiert assured them that, in its pres¬ 
ent position, it would be useless, ide fired four shots to 
show them that the sea was quite out of range. Dumb¬ 
founded, they kept Buonaparte at Toulon, and set him to 
work. 

“At last, one end of the rope is in my hands. Grip and 
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hold fast!” iliinks the lonely man with the strong will. 
With amazing activity, our captain has heavy guns 
brought from all possible jdaces along the coast. In six 
weeks, he has more than a hundred pieces of ordnance at 
/lis disposal. 

Now he will give a display of his talents as military 
commander. What is his ])lan? He will mount L)atteries on 
the tongue of land which divides the bay into twin har¬ 
bours, and will thus cut off the hostile fleet from access 
to the sea. The British commander will not stay to he shot 
^t in a mousehole with no outlet. He will set light to the 
arsenal and withdraw his forces from the t('wn. 

“J^antastical nonsense!” say the amateurs, mocking!)'. 
But Buonaparte, who has friends in the Convention, has 
a co!nplaint lodged there against his chief. He also sends 
to Paris his scheme for the bombardment of Toulon, 
many pages of manuscript, containing, in addition, coun¬ 
sel of a more general nature: “Our fire must always be 
concentrated. If we can breach the wall, the balance will 
incline to our side, resistance wa'll be fruitless, the place 
’vill be won. To live, we must divide; to strike, we must 
unite. Victory is imjiossible without unity of command. 
Time is everything!” Thus does a captain of tw'cnty-four 
write to the central authorities. 

He has a powerful ally in Paris, the younger Robes¬ 
pierre, wdio has the reputati(;r of a man of talent, and is 
not completely overshad(.)wcd liy his all-powerful brother. 
“Should you ever need a man of iron for street hglit- 
ing,” said Josejdi Robcs])ierre to Maximilicn, “a young 
man, a new man—then it must be this Buonaparte.” In¬ 
deed, the Corsican adventurer had already been asked 
whether he would lu^come military guardian of the terror¬ 
ists, but considerations of caution had led him to decline. 
Nou’ Ids plan was a])])roved, and the painter-general was 
recalled. Who would re]dace him? 

Buonajjartc gnashes his teeth. Another dilettante! The 
new genernl is a medical man. He s[)ends his time nosing 
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out conspiracies hatclied by the nobility~and meanwhile 
the enemy occupies the precious toni^nie of land. From 
Paris there had come State carria£,^es filled with “men of 
genius/’ clad in brilliant uniforms, and resolved to end the 
siege of Toulon, to take the place out of hand. IFiona- 
j)arte led them to an unprotected battery. When the enemy 
opened fire, and they looked round vainly for cover, their 
guide said gravely: “We do without cover, nowadays; we 
have patriotism instead.” This young man with blue-grey 
eyes is more interested in actions than in intentions. 
Further complaints, and a new change in command. This 
time the chief is a tried warrior, who is prompt to ap])oint 
Napoleon battalion commander, and to adopt the \oung 
artillerist’s plan for driving the enemy from the tongue 
of land. 

When, finally, Toulon is stormed (still in accordance 
with Buonaparte’s designs), his horse is shot under him; 
and he is wounded in the calf by an English lance—this 
being his first and almost his last wound. Moreover, it is 
his first victory, although he is not the official commander; 
and it is a victory over England. The enemy retreats to 
the ships, fires the arsenal, and withdraws, all in one night, 
just as Napoleon had foretold. 

Conflagration and death, battle and the terrors of a 
naval port in which thousands of treasonable burghers are 
trying to escape the avengers; amid all the fierce iiassions 
of this December night, through the reek and the cries, 
across heaps of corpses, and to the accompaniment oi the 
agonised curses of drowning civilians and the exultant 
shouts of looting soldiers, a new star rises in the firma¬ 
ment—Napoleon’s fame. 


XI 

The popular festival held in Paris to celebrate the lib¬ 
eration of Toulon and fresh victories on the northern and 
(“astern fronts, spreads Napoleon’s name among tlie 
masses. Me is raised to the rank of brigadier general, and 
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his chief, sending in a report in which the subordinate is 
given due credit as tlie originator of the plan of siege, 
adds (l)etwixt fear and admiration) the amazing sen¬ 
tence : *‘]^"ven tliougli the Convention were to slight him, 
he would still force his way to the front.” But five other 
young officers are likewise mentioned in despatches, and 
when for the first time Napoleon secs his own name in the 
“Afonitc-ur” tl.vrc can be no doubt that he is vexed at 
being merely one among so many. How hard it is to 
clinil)! 

Already, however, there are some young fellows who 
have noted the rising of the new star. Marmont and Ju- 
n(.)t, unknown officers, want to join their fortunes to ids. 
Hfi a])])oints them his adjutants; Brother Louis, too, now 
sixteen years of age. He has a grouj')! 

Big guns! The Convention commissions him to fortify 
the whole stretch of coast from Toulon to Nice. Is not 
Genoa, Corsica’s ancient enemy, farther along the eexast? 
He wlio takes Genoa, has the island in his hands. Is not 
Genoa full of diplomats and agents? This is the place for 
weatlier-breeding among the neutrals; here, any one with 
sharp eyes and keen ears can learn a great deal, and keep 
his information to himself. He gets himself a])pointed 
people’s commissary, which gives him precedence over 
the chiefs in Gcaioa. Ostensibly the appointment is made 
that he may help in the settlement of frontier questions. 

In reality, this is the fmst step of Buonaparte the diplo¬ 
matist. He intrigues with agents oi various kiuvls, while 
taking note whether the representatives of France in that 
part of the world are genuinely revolutionary or only 
making a pretence of revolutionary fervour. At the same 
time, he keeps his eyes open to see where the cannons arc. 
He conies back to Nice to write his report, and, without 
warning, he is arrested. 

i^'or, meanwhile, Robes])ierre had fallen, and had 
perished b)^ the guillotine. There is a general movement of 
repudiation. Every one wishes to make out that only under 
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compulsion did he hold converse with the tyrant. Those 
who wish to prove themselves guiltless, look round lor 
victims. The best victims will be those wlio are not in 
Paris to make a fight for it. Quick, quick, lest we should 
be suspected of having belonged to Robespierre’s faction! 
General Buonaparte! He has just been on a secret mission 
to hostile Genoa. Lay the traitor by the heels! He was col¬ 
loguing with Robespierre to bring about the desi ruction 
of our southern army. Hale him to Paris for trial! 

Napoleon is in h\)rt C^arree near Nice. All his jiapers 
have been seized. It is his birthday. “To-day 1 am twenty- 
five,” he thinks, as he glances seaward through the grat¬ 
ing. If he could lean out of the window, he would catch a 
glimpse of Corsica. How many attenijits he has made 
there, only to be defeated! Was the destiny of a young 
aspiring soul ever before built u])on such a series of catas- 
tro])hes? Wliat has Plutarch to say on this matter? 
Cashiered, banished, outlawed—as far as CTrsica is con¬ 
cerned. Now, after all his jilans, he is a prisoner of 
France. Next week, perhajis, he will be standing in the 
barrack yard, with his hack against the wall, awaiting a 
score of bullets. What is to be done? 

His faithful followers advise him to flee. He answers 
in an impassioned tone such as we rarely encounter in the 
sixty thousand of Napoleon’s letters. Pie thanks them for 
their friendly counsel, hut says: “Men may treat me un¬ 
justly ; no matter, so long as J am innocent. My conscience 
is the tribunal before which 1 judge my own conduct, and 
m}^ conscience is untroulded. Do nothing, for you would 
only compromise me.” The one genuine phrase in tliis 
letter wherein he poses as a martyr, is the last. To Junot, 
the enthusiastic admirer, he speaks of motives which Ju¬ 
not will understand. In reality, since he knows that there 
is not a jot of evidence of comjdicity with Robes])ierrc, he 
does not wish to compromise himself. Flight would be an 
admission of guilt. 

Writing from prison to an influential diplomat, he says: 
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“I am somewhat affected by the tragical death of the 
younger i'^obespierre, for I loved the man and believed 
him genuine. Nevertheless, had he been my own father I 
would have stabbed him had he wished to become a ty¬ 
rant.’’ Is not that spoken like a true Roman? With even 
more circumsj)ection, he writes to the Convention: “Al¬ 
though innocent of the charge, I shall never make any 
complaint against the committee, whatever it may decide. 
. . . But now hear me! Strike off my chains, and restore 
to me the respect of patriots! An hour afterwards, if the 
wicked clamour for my corpse, I shall be ready. I hold my 
life at little account, for I have risked it in the trenches 
too often. Nothing but the thought that I can serve my 
country enables me to endure my burdens cheerfully/’ 

A week later, he is free. Saliceti, his fellow-countryman 
in the Convention, had been his accuser. Now, when the 
('orsican deputy has got over his first fright and feels that 
his own neck is safe, he pledges his word that Buonaparte 
is innocent. But at the close of his statement, he adds a 
phrase which is an unconscious prediction of the young 
officer’s triumphs: “Besides, we need him in the army.” 

XII 

flow he is shunned! Powerful friends, to whom he 
sends letter after letter, long epistles, make no answer. He 
writes beseechingly for little things, such as “a good sur- 
ve\ ing outfit for the army,” when he wishes to force an 
influential comrade to reply. All at once comes a signal 
from the island. Old Paoli has summoned the English to 
his aid. Corsica must be saved for France! Back to Parks, 
in order to fan the flames. Fhe expedition is actually de¬ 
cided on, and he eagerly hopes to secure the command. In 
a fortnight the fleet is back at Toulon, having sustained 
a reverse. Fresh disappointment! Why did they not put 
him in charge ? Had he not conquered Toulon, fortified 
the coast—all with an eve towards the campaign against 
Corsica? 
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Reaction is in full swing:. Napoleon is suspected. Tlie 
authorities offer him high command in Vendee, for this 
will separate him from his adherents. At the same time he 
is transferred to the infantry, as a “supernumerary.” How 
mortifying to a highly skilled artillerist! 

The pale young man grew paler than ever, for he had 
made up his mind to refuse. He expostulated with the 
People’s Commissary for War, who, in reply, twitted him 
with his youth. Napoleon looked the commissary, who 
knew little of active service, straight in the eyes, and said : 
“A man matures quickly on the battle-field, and it is from 
the battle-field that I come.” Refusal to obey orders; ex¬ 
pectation of dire consequences; just as it had been three 
years before. 

What had I better do? Report sick? Apply for leave? 
The out-of-work general turns the possibilities over in his 
mind. Better stay where I am. Paris is the world’s navel. 
True, Marmont and Junot, who have joined him without 
leave, are also penniless. What’s Bourrienne doing? 
Speculating? Well, I can try that too, but assignats are 
falling. How badly you staged the last affair. Did you 
think you could make a coup d’etat without cannon ? P)Ut 
to Saliceti, who in his turn has had serious charges 
brought against him, and is being sheltered by a felk)W- 
countrywoman, he writes: “You see, I might have paid 
you back in your own coin. . . . Who has ])layed the bet¬ 
ter part, you or I ? I might hav^e taken vengc*ance on you, 
but have not done so. . . . Go in peace, to seek a refuge 
where you can, and meditate u])Oii your country to better 
advantage. My lips will always be scaled about you. Take 
counsel with yourself, appreciate my motives . . . they 
are noble and magnanimous.” 

During these summer weeks, the flood of life is ob¬ 
scurely murmuring, is heavily pulsing against the shores. 
He is profoundly moved by Ossian, the book of melan¬ 
choly passion; and he is stirred by the tragical end of 
plays he witnesses, hastening from the theatre that his 
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mood may not be jarred by the subsequent farce. “How 
preposterous, in this new opera, to give a happy ending 
to Paul and Virginie by having the girl rescued!’’—“But 
what is hap])iness?“ asks the lady to whom he says this. 

“Happiness?” answers Buonaparte. “The highest pos¬ 
sible development of my talents.” 

Just ^ow they are lying fallow, that is what troubles 
him. He is a prey to increasing dejection and dumb ran¬ 
cour. When a comedy is being played (the wife of one of 
his friends reports this), every one else is laughing, but 
Buonaparte sits there in frozen silence. Sometimes he van¬ 
ishes, to reappear with gloomy aspect at the other side of 
the stalls. Often enough his lips are twisted in an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to smile. He is an irresistible raconteur of 
canqxiign stories, but his laughter on these occasions is 
rough. He is often to be seen wandering through the 
streets, short in the leg, thin, sallow, sickly, irritable of 
mien, “awkward, hesitant, wearing an old round hat, from 
beneath which two badly powdered ‘dog’s cars' project, 
scruf ui)on his collar, his ungloved hands are long and lean 
and dark, ill-fitting boots.” 

Jfe now plans a book traffic with foreign lands; but his 
first attempt, with a consignment to Basle, miscarries. 

Sometimes he visits drawings-rooms, for, as he writes to 
his brother, every one here seeks distraction. . . . There 
are women all over the place, at the theatre, in the Bois, at 
the Library. The prettiest of girls are to be found in the 
studies of the learned. Indeed, it is right that women 
should rule here, for the men arc infatuated, living only 
through and for women. 

When Ihionaparte is in the salon of Barras, the tribune 
(who outdoes himself in stdendour and extravagance, so 
that all Paris talks; who can never have enough women 
round him), when he stands there among women famous 
ior their beauty like Tallien and Recamier, he, who is 
small and gloomy and angular, can only make an impres- 
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sion by cleverness and caprice. Even then he seems a 
freak. 

Always the solitary, he only “lets himself £^0“ in his 
long letters to his brothers. He is educating Louis, and 
writes: “The lad is a good soldier. What especially })leases 
me is that he combines so many excellent qualities; 
ardour, spirit, health, talent, trustworthiness, good-nature. 
. . . He will certainly he the best of us four. Of course, 
none of us have enjoyed his advantages in the matter oi 
education.” He is thinking of having Jerome, the youiii;- 
est, sent to Paris. He is at odds with J.ucien. 11iis tal¬ 
ented hr(.)ther is his rival. Indeed, Lucien vies willi Na¬ 
poleon, in his knowledge of men, was the first to under¬ 
stand Napoleon, did so already when he was stnaait 'en 
while his brother was twenty-three. “In Na]>oleon,” wrote 
young Lucien to jose])h, “I detect an ambition which is 
not wholly selfish, hut is greater than liis love for die 
lic welfare. In a free State he would c(‘rtainly he a danger¬ 
ous man. He seems to me inclined to liecome a despot. I 
think he would become one, wc're he king. At any rate, his 
name would he a tc‘rror to jiosterity and to sensitive 
triots.” In Lucieifs mouth, such grandiose vaticination is 
no mere i)la}ang with words. Ills own ambition is so in¬ 
tense that in this age and country he regards a develop¬ 
ment of the kind as quite possible for his lirother, aiul he 
is mortified at the prospect that Na])oleon is likc'ly to out¬ 
shine him. 

For the nonce, Napoleon is in low spirits. He envies 
Josejih, whom nviney and hajipiness ha\'c made indepen¬ 
dent. He offers Josc'ph support in the wa,\' of introduc¬ 
tions and papt'i's ; advises him to use the depreciated cur- 
renev for the eciaiomical jiurchase of an estate. W;t wc 
find him alreadv writing to his elder brother, aprojios of 
a letter on political questions: ‘Ad:)ur letter was too dry: 
you must learn to write better than that.” 

fv home! He wants a home of his own, like Joseph... 
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More eagerly in each successive letter he urges Joseph to 
make sure for hitn of tlie wealthy sister-in-law, with 
whom he has been in atTectionate correspondence for 
more than a year. When she is slow to make up her mind, 
he presses for a decision. His brother and one of his inti¬ 
mate friends have married well; comrades of his own age 
occiijw ])rominent positions. Only he, with his surging 
thoughts and imaginative schemes, remains lonely and 
does nothing. 

“If you are going away for a long time/’ he writes to 
Joseph, “send me your portrait. We have lived so long in 
close companionship that our hearts are intertwined. No 
one knows better than you how wholly I am yours. As I 
write these lines, I am more moved than almost ever be¬ 
fore, feeling that it will be long before we meet again. I 
cannot write any more. J^^arewell, mon ami.” 

He is in a melting mood, and at times he seems utterly 
disccjiiraged. “To clamber upwards from step to step, this 
is rather like an adventurer, like a man who is trying to 
make hapj)iness.” Finally he says: “Life is a trivial dream, 
which fades away. . . 


XIII 

Suddenly everything is in a dux. A new Minister for 
^War has been appointed, and he is eager to effect changes 
on the Italian front. Does any one know of a new man to 
whom the command there can be entrusted ? The enquiry 
passes from one to another, until some one recommends 
Buonajxirte. He is summoned to the War Office. For 
years he has been making himself familiar with the Italian 
coast and the Italian frontier, and forthwith he expounds 
a detailed plan for a camj)aign in northern Italy, against 
vSardinia and Austria. It is substantiated by a display of 
intimate knowledge of the Alpine passes; of the weather 
and the snows; of seedtime and harvest; of the adminis¬ 
tration, the temperament, and the characteristics of the 
territories and the populations concerned. After the con- 
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cjiiest of Lombardy, between February and Jiilv, the 
powerful position of Mantua must be wrested from the 
Austrians. Then the Army of Italy must move northward, 
and in Tyrol must effect a junction with the sister army, 
the Army of the Rhine. The joint forces will threaten 
Vienna and this will compel the emperor to accept a peace 
which will fulfd all that France has been expecting or 
imagining for years past. 

Overwhelmed by the cataract that issues from this 
brain, the minister can only say: “Vour ideas, (jeneral, 
are efitially brilliant and bold. We must examine them 
cl(.)sely. Write a report for the committee. You can take 
your time.*’ 

“My plan is ready now. 1 can write it down in half an 
hour.'’ 

“A notable design,” say the members of the Committee 
of Public Safety when the report has been read to them ; 
“notable, even if impracticable.” In any case, such an in¬ 
telligence as this must be utilised in the Operations De- 
jK'irtment. A few days afterwards he has a seat in this 
department, where everything is decided. 

The great moment has come, the turning-point of his 
youth. At length he stands on the threshold of his career. 
I'he chance has come suddenly, for everything is sudden 
in this eruptive era. I^'rom now, when he is barely twenty- 
six, he will for twenty years, with unremitting vigour, 
move onwards towards his goal, drawing the chain of 
thought and action after him. Suddenly, twenty years 
hence, the chain will snaj). 

Napoleon’s work begins. With burning energy, attend¬ 
ing carefully to little things because his aim is tlu^ greatest 
of things, he devotes himself to “affairs.” The veil is 
lifted, for here he finds the most secret reports concern¬ 
ing all the armies of the republic. At the same time, his 
daily association with the leading civilian figures in France 
gives him authority. The suggestive influence of his per% 
sonality makes itself felt. 
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^^’hat is the first thing he as]:)ires to gain for himself? 
Neither the command in Vendee nor the command of the 
Army of the J\hine. These are attainable, tangil)le magni¬ 
tudes. l lc're, at the centre of all the real fiaints, nothing 
allures him so mucli as the thought of a command which 
as yet lives only in his imagination; in a battle-ground 
which does not exist, hut which he wants to create to-day, 
and which he will again want to create seventeen years 
hence. Asia! I^irectly he gets to work at the centre of 
things, he begins to emphasise the im[)ortance of galvanis¬ 
ing Turkey into activity, of introducing artillery and the 
modern art of war on the ]k)sphorus, for in due time they 
can from that centre be used against the Russians and the 
Austrians. In fancy, he already sees himself conversing 
with the sultan, beyond reach of the eyes of these ever¬ 
lasting republicans, in an obscure and closed country into 
which the doctrine of liberty has never made its way—a 
land where a man can still do whatever he pleases. Twelve 
days after his entry into the ministry, he asks to be trans¬ 
ferred to Turkey. 

The application is refused. Powc/rful opponents are al- 
rcad}^ beginning to be afraid of this man. They want to 
get him out of the War Office; to send him to the front. 
His ])rotcst takes a new tone. As if he were foreseeing all 
the successes that are still hidden in his own heart, he be¬ 
gins to dictate. “General Buonaparte, who commands the 
artillery under the most critical circumstances and has 
contributed to the greatest successes, expects from the jus¬ 
tice of the members of the Committee that they shall re¬ 
instate him in his functions, and shall spare him the dis¬ 
tress of seeing his position usurped by men who have 
always ke])t themselves in the background, . . . but who 
now press forward to snatch the fruits of victories whose 
dangers they well knew how to avoid.” 

In the third person, in the iron style of the historian. 
Roman. 

It avails nothirg. Once more the insubordinate officer’s 
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name is struck from the lists, and for a second time he has 
to yield. But lie feels that his hour draws niiL^h; nothing^, 
now, can seriously shake his position. A fresh change of 
goyernrnent is at hand. Announcing to his brother the im¬ 
pending transformation, he says that he himself is in the 
good graces of all the party leaders who will have military 
]K)sts at their disposal. “The prospect is rosy. ICven were it 
otherwise, a man must live in the present. He who has 
courage, desj)ises the future.” 

Ik'cause he des})ises it, it serves him. Henceforward, 
men will serve him for the same reason. 

A fortnight after this letter had been written, a conflict 
broke out between the government and the moderates, 
who were hacked by the royalists. Once more, there was 
figliting on the boulevards, as there had been tliree years 
earlier. The National (Tiard is four times as strong as the 
governmental forces. Either from caution or from cow¬ 
ardice, the general of the Convention parleys with the 
leaders of the Guard. He is declared a traitor, and placed 
under arrest. The Convention meets in a panic. It is de¬ 
fenceless, intimidated by the left-wing and right-wing 
revolutionaries, who, for various reasons, have joined 
forces. 

In the evening, Buonaparte hastens to the Convention, 
for a successor to the arrested general is needed, and he 
learns that the name of one of his rivals has been pro¬ 
posed. The heart of the silent onlooker heats furiously. 
Will his name now be mentioned? If he is asked to take 
command, shall he accept a task which he had refused in 
the days when Robespierre was supreme? Does not every 
one who leads soldiers against the people make himself 
hated, precisely because of his success? “Appoint Buona¬ 
parte!” Yes, his name has come up. “I turned the matter 
over in my mind for nearly half an hour.” Such a mission 
will not bring renown, but it will bring power. He i/re- 
sents himself before the committee. It is past midnight; 
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the tinmilt is expected to begin early next morning; every¬ 
thing must be ready within a few hours. 

In this situation, he demands that he shall be absolutely 
free from civilian supervision. This seems a monstrous re¬ 
quest to make of the revolution, one of whose new prin- 
ci])les it is to lay especial stress U])on supervision of the 
dreaded military arm. “Jf you appoint me, 1 shall be re~ 
s])onsil)le, and must have a free hand. To-day, it was the 
fault of the ])eople’s commissaries that the general found 
himself in so precarious a position. Do you ex])ect that 
the people will give us permission to open fire upon the 
peo])le?” The only man he will share the command with 
is l>arras, who is the most powerful among the leaders, 
but is in his hands. The minutes arc passing. There is no 
choice.—Ikionaparte was entrusted with the defence of 
the government, a fortnight after his name had been 
erased from the list of general officers. 

F(3r seven years the Parisian populace, when roused to 
action, has had to encounter nothing more than extem¬ 
porised opposition. That is why the revolution has always 
made headway. Buonaparte is the first to prepare for the 
struggle. In one night, he transforms the Convention into 
a fortress. Even the alarmed deputies are supplied with 
weapons. I'hey are still more frightened when they hear 
talk of cannon. 

A young- cavalry officer, Murat by name, undertakes to 
bring forty big guns from the suburbs. Murat thus opens 
a great career on the same day as his chief. Out in the 
streets he finds the masses, who are likewise on the prowl 
for artillery. Buonaparte cannot protect the Convention 
without ordnance. There are hours of tension, during 
which he must tranquilly devote himself to the disposition 
of his slender forces. At length, at five in the morning, he 
hears the rattling wheels of his old friends the big guns. 
Murat’s men were mounted, and tliey have won the prize. 
Forward! Within two hours, everything must be ready. 

In well-armed companies, the crowd advances threaten- 
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ingly- 'f'hc lawyers in the Convention are sliakinf>- in their 
shoes. Speech after speech is made from the tribune, 
inf^ a parley, advocatiiii^ the withdrawal of the tro()})S. In 
the dayliii^lit, tlic situation is so menacin^^ that the civilians 
utterly lose heart. They weaken; towards noon, some of 
the troops want to fraternise with the people. NijL,dit is 
fallinit* Now or never! Is the commander to allow the 
mob to triumph? In like circumstances, he had laughed 
at the weakness of King Louis. Shall he himself play the 
weakling, when he is in command of the guns? 

It is probable that Buonai)arte ordered the firing of the 
first shot, or perhajis extorted the order from Barras, al¬ 
though in his report, and subsequently, he declared that 
his opponents had this “crime against the French people” 
on their consciences. Anyhow, the firing begins. The big 
guns win the day; blood besprinkles the pavements; the 
crowd scatters; in two hours the streets are clear. That 
night, Napoleon writes to his brother: “At length it is 
over; my first wish is to send you news . . . We jiosted 
our troofis, the enemy attacked us in the Tuileries. We 
killed a lot of them, our own casualties being thirty killed 
and sixty wounded. Wc have disarmed the companies of 
the National Guard, and everything is quiet. As usual, I 
have escaped without a scratch. Brigadier General Buona¬ 
parte. Postscript. Luck is on my side. My compliments to 
Desiree and Julie.” 

This is Napoleon’s first bulletin of victory. The enemy 
are Frenchmen; the battle-field is Paris; the offenders are 
revolutionists; most of the fatalities are on the opposing 
side; the signature, which in earlier and subsequent letters 
consists of nothing but the name, includes, to-day, the 
writer’s military title. Everything is calculated for effect. 
But his feelings break through, and in the postscript he 
discloses to his brother the two things he has most at 
heart: Luck and Woman. 

At a later date he said: “I have two men within me< 
the man of the head and the man of the heart.” 
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XIV 

On the tribune of the Convention stands Buona[)arte 
with his officers, hailed by the acclamations of the assem¬ 
bly, to whom the youthful saviour is being presented. He 
scarce!}^ notices the applause, for such triumjihs of the 
moment seem of little value to him. Coldly surveying the 
hall, he thinks: '‘So you are the leaders of the nation. You 
trembled with fear when you heard the thunder of the 
guns! You shall not forget how to tremble! I have be¬ 
come your protector. I shall go on protecting you until 
you have become my humble servants.” 

As a matter of course, he is appointed to the command 
of the Army of the Interior. He now has a great follow¬ 
ing : cashiered officers, who hope to climb in the footsteps 
of the cashiered general; off dais who have dreaded the 
reaction; all who feel that they have been rescued. But 
the crowd must be learning to hate him; for, in that 
darkling hour, hundreds of unarmed citizens, idle spec¬ 
tators, women have perished. What is that to him? It is 
not his aim to be loved. 

Now, when he suddenly has money and servants and 
carriages at his disposal, he wants nothing for himself, 
everything for his kin. His younger brothers are given 
good positions; his mother can once more live a life after 
her own heart, and gratify her taste for saving; Joseph 
has the offer of several posts; there are places for the 
most distant relatives. But the letters become rarer, and 
the very frst of them sounds a new note: “I shall do 
everything I can to help you, shall spare no effort which 
can contribute to your hapi)iness.” From brotlier, he has 
become ])rotector, head of the family. 

During these weeks, when he is tasting the joys of ful- 
flment, he becomes involved in the only passion of his 
life. 

Desiree has missed her chance. Only a few weeks be¬ 
fore, writing from the office of the general staff, he had 
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inil)]orcd Jose])h to intervene on his behalf, to demand a 
|)r()nii)t answer. “I am burning with desire to have a home 
of my own.” At the same time, in several of his letters, we 
find more frequent references to charming women, allu¬ 
sions which betray a ha])])y prospect of success. iJe has 
come to know la femme de trente ans, in hc'r ])ower and 
her beauty. He has made advances to two such women, in 
([iiick succession: one of them a Corsican of noble birth, 
a friend of his mother’s; the other, a i)retty cocotte, 
Chenier’s mistress. Both of them are considerably older 
than he, and neither of them favours his suit. Ihit the 
atmos])here stirrotinding these practitioners of the art of 
love, the electric atmos])here of the new salon, has exer¬ 
cised its influence on him: “A kiss for two ladies: for the 
first, on the lips; for the second, on the ch.eek.” Since he 
has hitherto known almost nothing of women, his lonely 
heart is susce])tiblc. 

Immediately after his appointment, the new generalis¬ 
simo issues a decree against bearing arms. A search is 
made, and all weapons in civilian hands are confiscated. 
Now a hoy of twelve, with engaging manners, turns up at 
the general’s office with a ]dea for the return of his dead 
father’s sword, which has been taken away from his 
mother. Napoleon concedes the point, and shortly after¬ 
wards the mother comes to thank him. What an elegant 
woman—wa 3 '^ward, gracious, captivating! Thirty or more ; 
whio can say? Not so much beautiful, as enthralling; slen¬ 
der; distinguished, but with a slightly foreign air; the 
dark skin of the Creole, for she was born in Martinique, 
though brought up in Paris; and during the days of the 
Terror she had learned to conquer by her charms. 

When the general ])ays her a visit at the little house in 
an out-of-the-way suburb, his eyes, shariiened by his own 
experience of poverty, detect evidence of an endeavour to 
}nit a good face upon poor circumstances. This does not 
trouble him. An army officer, who now, at the age of 
twenty-seven, can for the first time dispose of means 
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which enable him to live as he pleases, he prizes money, 
but he does not prize rich people. Just as in the life of 
affairs, men can only move him by their capacity, by what 
they can do; so women can only please him by their ca- 
].)acity—by their personal appearance, their nature, and 
what they can make of these. 

Josei)lune makes a ^reat deal, as she needs to do. From 
lMartini(jue, her tropical home, she was able to save noth- 
iiii^' when she lost her husband, Vicomte de Beauharnais. 
i^'or yevars slie was separated from him, but was reunited 
with him after her return to Paris from a prolonged visit 
to her native island. During the Terror, he was executed 
as a royalist; and she spent three terrible months in ga(d, 
to be liberated after Robespierre’s fall on the very day 
when Buonai)arte was imprisoned. Friends came to her 
assistance in her difficulties; but her position and that of 
her two lovely young children, Horten sc and Eugene, was 
precarious. 

Ill this genteel ])Overty, it is expedient for her to make 
the best use of her charms. In any case, she is a born 
coquette, and is urged towards amorous adventures by the 
^pur of her own love of pleasure. At this time, she is 
Barras’ mistress, her handsome friend Tallien having 
taken u]3 with a wealthy baiiDa*, handing over the man of 
might to Jose])hine. Tdowever, the two women hold Bar¬ 
ras in joint control, d'he Committee of Public .Safety sup¬ 
plies them with horses and carriages. IFit Beauharnais, 
being of gentle birth, knows how to give attractive dinner 
parties, and associates with members of both factions, al¬ 
though tlie counts and marquises who frequent her house 
leave thc-ir wives at home. She has become an adventuress 
of the revolution. 

Well, what about Buonaparte himself? Any change in 
the })olitica] situation may cost him his position. What 
more is he, as yet, than an adventurer of the revolution? 
If JMurat had failed to shark up those guns the otlar 
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flight, the general would have been shot. Life is insecure, 
both for him and for Josephine. 

What can he easier than to befool this misanthropic and 
misogynistic man in whose dumb soul the schoolmaster at 
Brienne had long ago discovered the hidden volcano? For 
the first time in his life he is in the toils of a woman, an 
exjiert in love; he is consumed by his passion for the 
Creole beauty. To Josephine, it seems a stroke of luck, 
and in cold blood she decides on marriage. 

'‘You have seen General Buonaparte at my house. He is 
to become a father to my or])haned children, a husband to 
my widowed self. . . . I admire the general’s courage, 
and I wonder how much he knows. . . . But, I must con¬ 
fess, I am alarmed at the energy which animates all his 
doings. In his (juesting glance tliere is something inexplic¬ 
able, which intimidates even our Directors. What ought to 
t)lease me most, the passionate ardour he displays, is the 
very thing which makes me hesitate. Now that I am past 
my first youth, can J hope that 1 shall be able to kee]) alive 
in him an affection so stormy that it borders on madness?” 

This lady of refinement does not fully und(Tstand what 
threatens her, and yet in the depths of her soul she shud¬ 
ders at the foreboding that she is lo become the play of ele- 
mental forces. For, if this man who covets all or nothing 
and cannot rest until he has all, this man who has never 
given himself up to any one person or any one thing be¬ 
cause it has been his unceasing wish to gain every one 
and everything, if Napoleon now gives himself for the 
first and only time in his life, he will stake his whole being, 
and will fetter it to the personality of the woman whom he 
clasps in his arms. 

“I am waiting for you; 1 am wholly filled with you; 
your picture and the intoxicating evening leave my senses 
no peace. Sweet, incomparable Jose])hine, what have \ou 
done to my heart? Are you angry with me? Do you look 
sad? Are you ill at ease? . , . But I find "'aim when I 
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i^ivc myself up to my passion, that on your lips, at your 
heart, I may fan the flames which burn me. IIovv plain 
it was to me last nijj^ht tliat your picture can never rej)lace 
the real you. At noon you will start; in three hours I shall 
see yc-u; till then, mio dolce amor, a thousand kisses! But 
you must not i^ive me kisses, for they l)urn my blood!” 

lie does not tell her his plans, and yet he tells her some¬ 
th in,e: iiK^re. “These Directors fancy that I need their pro¬ 
tection. They will consider themselves happy, some day, to 
secure mine. I shall make my way with the sword.”— 
“What do you think,” writes Josephine, “of this faith in 
success? C'an such self-conhdence be based on anythinj^ 
else than immeasurable conceit? A brigadier general is to 
prf.)tect the heads of the government! I don’t know what 
to make of it; and yet, often enough, this ludicrous self- 
assurance makes me believe that anything is possible 
which the strange man wants to achieve.” 

We feel as if we were standing in front of the iron 
door which guards a glowing human heart, and lookirg 
through the ke)’-holc into the flery furnace of a soul. 

But this woman, whom he possesses, why does he take 
her to wife? That he may possess her for himself alone? 
His egotism is against it, and, besides, he would be de¬ 
luding himself. To gain advantages? In respect of money, 
and in respect of influence with the powerful, she can 
,offer him nothing that he does not already enjow Of 
course she might ])rove useful to him; he is certainly flat¬ 
tered that she is of noble birth; and beyond doubt he has 
taken into consideration the fact that if she, who had a 
place in the days of the old regime, becomes his wife, this 
will put an end to the whispers that he is “only a Corsi¬ 
can.” Yet it is as a Corsican, with the family feeling of 
an Italian (a feeling that has come down to him through 
the generations, and masters even him), that he desires 
marriage with a woman of birth. Finally, is it not obvious 
that this man who is so utterly self-centred must passion-' 
atel\- long for a perpetuation of his own ego? 
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The one thing in the world which Napoleon cannot 
make without another s aid is an heir, and this heir must 
be made out ol good materials. He is no man ol tlie })e()- 
ple. lie has come into being amid the strug,i 4 les of old 
families, and beneath a coat-of-arms bearing two stars 
which he now wishes to fuse into one. If he has hel])ed to 
break down the prejudices against the masses, he has been 
moved along this course by delight in the elemental energ}^ 
of aciion, and never by humanist feelings. Why should he 
wish to mix his blood with that of the peo])le ? When he 
marries the woman who long ere this has granted him all, 
lie does so because, in both branches of her ancestry, she 
is the offspring of a long line of noble forebears, it is her 
birth, in addition to her charms, whicli makes her a wel¬ 
come figure in a drawing-room, despite her re])utation and 
her position. Since the Thirteentli Vendemiaire, Barras, 
the most powerful of the Directors, has regarded Biama- 
parte as his main jirop—and he washes to bind the general 
to his service by handing over Jose])hine. In this realm of 
erotic freedoms, a man who shotild wash, of a sudden, to 
insist on points of honottr would sim])ly make himself 
ridiculous. There are no knights and ladies now, but only 
citizens and citizenesses, who pair and separate as they 
please. 

Barras has long since decided that Najioleon sliall com¬ 
mand the Army of Italy; and when Josephine, wa)man- 
like, is unable to make up her mind. Barras gives her a 
definite pledge to this effect. Hiere arc good reasons, too, 
why he should send the dangerous man to the most diffi¬ 
cult front. Napoleon’s great plan, the one which lias jjro- 
cured him his position on the general staff, is now^ sent to 
Nice, and comes back with annotations by the commander- 
in-chief there. The man wdio has drafted the ]:)lan, says 
that w^orthy, must have been a lunatic. He had better joiiic 
and try his own hand at the job. That is exactly what the 
Directory has been angling for. The writer of the criticism 
is recalled, and the “lunatic” is sent to take his place. 
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The position is assured; the prudent Josephine hesitates 
no longer. A legal friend has to certify that no birth cer¬ 
tificate is now obtainable from the blockaded island in the 
West Indies, and that the authorities must therefore take 
the lady’s word for the statement that she is twenty-eight. 
Since this knocks five years ofif her age, the bridegroom is 
gallant enough to add a year to his own. Thus the mar¬ 
riage begins with a twofold falsification of dates. A mar¬ 
riage settlement arranging for the division of property is 
signed, although the vicomtesse owns nothing but debts, 
and the warrior declares that his only possessions are his 
clothes, his uniform. 

In the wedding ring, the words '‘To Destiny!” are en¬ 
graved. 

Two days later, he leaves Paris. Eleven crazy love let¬ 
ters are sent to her from eleven halting places. In Nice 
he joins his army, and takes over a command which will 
lead him beyond the frontiers of Europe. 

It is the season of the equinoctial gales. From a turret 
he looks across at the enemy coast, and thinks: “This is 
the place I have always coveted as a starting-point. Be¬ 
hind me lies Paris; and her bedchamber, hung with mir¬ 
rors. That is happiness. It is mine. Over there, across the 
mountains, in that hostile land, is fame. The goal of my 
desir 

As he turns away, he catches sight of a familiar line of 
mountains shimmering in the distant blue. No longer does 
this hold his attention. 

It h his lost homeland. The island. 



BOOK TWO 

THE TORRENT 


So divine an illumination is always linked with youth 
and productivity; and, in very truth, Napoleon was one 
of the most productive men that ever lived.— Goethe. 


I 

The towerini^ peaks form a white, serrated ridj^^e tliat 
thrusts upward into the blue of morning. Gleaming with 
perpetual snows, dangerous as the adventure he has un¬ 
dertaken, the Alps look down threateningly upon the bay, 
and mock the teeming crowds of men. Invincibly does la- 
ture, in symbolic fashion, here call a halt to the c mi- 
mander; here she has interposed a barrier between the 
land of his fathers and his new fatherland. 

But he, who never trusts in force alone, who always 
outbids force with prudence, has to good purpose been 
pondering the old problem. Hannibal crossed the Alps; 
he, Napoleon, will go round them. If we come to grips 
with the enemy at the weakest point, where the Apennines 
press close to the Alps and a slight depression facilitates 
an entry, we need not wait for the summer. The earlier in 
the year, the firmer the snows, and the less danger from 
avalanches. Forward, into the land of my fathers! 

Delay will be fatal. Not that the enemy is a danger to 
him. His foes are asleep in winter quarters: the Austrians 
in the east of Lombardv; the Sardinians in the west of 
the Lombard plain; and the numerous petty republics and 
duchies, the fragments of Ttalv, are not expecting an at* 
tack until the thaw has come. But the French sokliers are 
hungry. Paris, on the verge of ruin, through depreciation 
of the currency, can send them nothing but almost value¬ 
less assignats; and all of these disappear into the greed'^ 

or 
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maw of the army contractors. ‘'France would tremble/’ 
said one of the ^^enerals in liis letters home just before 
Bonaparte’s arrival, “could every one know how many 
are dyiiii^ here of famine and disease.” What will the new 
commander do if he brings neither money nor bread with 
him r 

“Soldiers, yon are half starved and half naked. The 
Government owes you much, but can do nothing for you. 
Your patience, your courage, do you honour, but give you 
no glory, no advantage. I will lead you into the most 
fertile ])lains of the world. There you will find nourishing 
cities, te(Mning provinces, dliere you will reaj) honour, 
gk'ry, and wealth. Soldiers of the Army of Italy, will you 
he wanting in courage and tirmness?” 

A fainc cheer from the ranks answered the new com¬ 
mander when, at the first parade, he addressed his men in 
the foregoing words. But when they were all back in 
camp, one said to another: “General doesn’t look very 
weatherproof, with his 3'ellow hide. Fine talk, that, aliout 
the fertile plains. Jle’d better let us have some l.njots first, 
so that we can marc^" there!” The peojde of Israel must 
have grumbled in inueli the same fashion wIumi Moses 
si)oke of the Promised Land. The new commander en¬ 
counters nothing but o]'t)osition. 

Who knows him among the soldiers of this army, which 
has now been encam])ed for three years on the crests of 
the hills? Those of them who reiiiaiip that is to say: for 
a fourth of the men are in hospital; and an e(jual number 
have been killed, or taken prisoner, or have deserted! The 
officers? Will not they, like those captains in Auxonne 
seven years ago, De inclined to encounter this wonderful 
young man’s orders with passive resistance rather than 
readv oliedience? Look at him as he sits there writing and 
calculating; his powdered hair is cut in a fringe over bis 
forehead, but lengthens towards the back of the head iG 
hang down over his shoulders; his coat is simfile and 
scantily embroidered; he walk i 'p and down and issues 
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(liciritoriril orders, this foreigner whose French is still 
hiiilty. Not an officer in his staff is wcll-(lisi)osed towards 
him, except the three or four faithful followers whom he 
has brought with him. One of these latter tells us: “T'h'?v 
looked upon him as a mathematician or a visionary.” 

What if he he both at once, and for this very reason a 
man of genius? 

At first, he seems to be nothing but a calculator. Con¬ 
sider one of his early letters to the Directors—for he 
promptly opens an epistolary campaign, carried on side by 
side with a campaign of cavalry and by guns, waged witli 
the same ardour and the same success. “You arc asking 
me to perform miracles, and I cannot do that. . . . C)nly 
with prudence and foresight can we achieve great ends. It 
is but a step from victory to defeat. In affairs of magni¬ 
tude 1 have learned that, in the last resort, everything in¬ 
variably turns upon a trifle.” But to Carnot, the great 
army organiser, to whom he can say much that is unsuit¬ 
able for his official dispatches, he writes, gnashing his 
teeth: ‘AVould you believe it, that I have not a single engi¬ 
neer officer here, not one who has ever iaken part In a 
siege! . . . You can hardly conceive how furious I am 
that I have no artillery!” His actual resources totalled 24 
mountain guns, 4,000 underfed horses, frs. 300,000 in 
silver, and enough food to sujiply his 30,000 men for a 
month on half rations. With these vestiges of an ec[uip- 
ment, he is to conquer Italy! 

Nevertheless, having undertaken the venture, he makes 
the best of the materials at his disposal. Getting to work 
like a hurricane upon this crowd of pitiful men who have 
run to seed, upon corps some of which have already bc'gun 
to sing the royal anthem again, with indefatigable energy 
he succeeds iis transforming them into a rejmblican army. 

Here are some of his doings on the third day after liis 
arrival. Sending a hundred and ten workmen to make a 
road. Supj^ression of a mutiny in a brigade. Quartering 
01 two artillery divisions. Orders to two generals in case 
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of horse stealing. Answer to the requests of two others 
concerning their commands. Order to a general in Toulon 
to bring his men to Nice. Order to another general to call 
up the National Guard of Antibes. Order to a general to 
find the most efficient officers in the mutinous brigade. 
Address to the general staff. Review of troops, with 
orders of the day.—During the first twenty days, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-three written orders relate solely to the 
provisioning of the troops; among them are numerous 
complaints concerning peculation, short weight, and in¬ 
ferior goods; and tliese orders are issued on the march, 
from twelve different headquarters, in the interludes be¬ 
tween six skirmishes. 

For hardly has he passed through the narrow defiles 
than, in accordance with his new principle, he has massed 
his forces to attack first one and then the other of the 
allied foes, and in two battles he defeats and separates 
tl\em. In truth, these were mere advance-guard skirmishes, 
as becomes the nature of the French, and the previous 
training of these troops, which as yet know nothinj^ of a 
great movement in open lines. At this stage of his cairi' 
paign, speed and boldness are more im|>ortant than elabo¬ 
rate strategy. 

When he is on one of these breathless rides, in the deep 
mountain valleys, through the passes, amid the thunder of 
his own and the enemy cannon, suddenly the glass cover¬ 
ing Josephine’s miniature (which he carries in the inner 
pocket of his tunic, and has kis.sed hundreds of times) 
shivers into fragments. Grov/ing paler than ever, lie reins 
in his charger, and says to Bourrienne: “The glass is 
broken. My wife is hi or unfaithful. Forward!’' 

Everything depends upon the fulfilment of his first old 
pledge, lie knows that if, this once, he is able to do what 
he has promised, the army will believe him; and if it be- 
lieA^es him, it will soon believe in him. In actual fact, a 
fortnight after his prophecy had been uttered, the army 
which had won its first victories on entering the down- 
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ward grades, found itself on the last elevation. The sol¬ 
diers raised a hearty cheer. After the weary days in the 
narrow valleyS; they at length caught sight of the plains 
of Piedmont lying at their feet, stretching out into the 
immeasurable distance, blossoming in the spring weather, 
offering all that they had gone short of for so long. The 
Po and other rivers were flowing towards the horizon, 
and ai length the world of snows lay behind. “As if by a 
magician’s s])ell, they had been enabled to cross the gigan¬ 
tic barrier, which had seemed to them like the frontier of 
anotlier world.” 

“All this is yours!” Their commander has forced one of 
the two opponents, the king of Sardinia, to make truce, 
thus compelling the surrender of everything that grows on 
Sardinian territory. This first truce of his campaigns was 
secured hy Bonaparte through cunning and bluff, for he 
threatened the enemy with the use of overwhelming forces, 
which he did not possess, and, indeed, could not have used, 
pressed as he was on both sides. The soldiers are amazed; 
their general is a man of his word! Literally, in a fort¬ 
night, he has fulfilled his promise. 

Henceforward, the men under command put their 
trust in Bonaparte. It is as Bonaparte that he begins to 
sign himself from the outset of the campaign. Since Italy 
is the enemy, he will liave nothing more to do v/ith an 
Italian name. 

Ere long, he will change his name again. 

II 

Why was he victorious? How can we explain that dur¬ 
ing the next few weeks he was able to deliver blow after 
blow ? What is the solution of this riddle ? 

Eirst of all, he owes his success to youth and health. A 
body that can endure interminable riding without fatigue; 
the ])()wer to sleep at any moment, and to wake whenever 
he pleases; a stomach which can digest anything, and 
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makes no complaint at liciipg put on short commons; eyes 

that see and arrange everything. 

But it is to the revolution that he is indelited for the 
fact that at the age of twenty-seven, when his sjdendid 
[)owers are in their first vigour, he has risen to a leading 
place, and can wield unrestricted dictatorship. Only, thanks 
to the new ideas of e{jualitv, in a world which prizes a man 
for what he does and not for his birth, can any one be¬ 
come a leader in the prime of youth and after so rough an 
a})]irenticeship. 

Look at the men who are in the field against him. Arch¬ 
duke Charles, with his delicately shaped and decadent 
Habsburg nose, how can he, with his education, \ie with 
the C'orsican in indifference to hardships, rival Bonajiartc 
in knowledge of men? Blow can Beaulieu, the Austrian 
commander, cope with the French general? The former is 
seventy-two; the latter, twenty-seven. General Colli suffers 
from gout, and has to be carried throughout the campaigm 
AK’intzy is in the middle sixties. The king of Sardinia is 
an old man. What can the excellent General Wurmser, 
who is deaf, and a slow, elderly gentleman, cautious in his 
aiovements, do against a commander who thinks nothing 
of changing his headquarters every day, who surrounds 
himself with young men, and who takes “Time is every¬ 
thing,’' for his motto? 

The oldest man in Napoleon’s circle is the faithful Ber- 
thier, now forCy-two, whom the new commander has taken 
over from his ])redeccssor because Berthier has a good 
knowledge of the country. B^or two decades he is to be 
Bonajjarte’s slavishly devoted chief of general staff. Next 
to l)e mentioned cf)nies Massena, a man of ardent tem- 
|)erament, who had l)een a cabin boy and a vagrant, and 
had ser\’ed fourteen years under the Bourbons without 
!*ising to the rank of sergeant major; now, within a few 
weeks, he was to become a general. Augereau, too, a de¬ 
serter from three armies, boaster, adventurer, and great 
'hief. Such were the men drawn from the dregs of society 
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out of whom their commander, the youngest of them all, 
was soon to make heroes and generalissimos, and subse¬ 
quently princes and dukes. 

In every dis[)atch, he recommends for promotion those, 
and only those, who have displayed courage. Thus, after 
ihree l)attles, a grenadier rises to the rank of colonel, and 
will climb yet higher. On the other hand, many of the 
generals whom he has taken over with his command are 
dismissed with blunt censure: “Good enough for office 
work, knows nothing oi war ” His subordinates do not 
necessarily incur his dis])leasuTe because they are beaten : 
“Idle fortune of war, dear Massena, changes from day to 
day. To-morrow, or later, we shall win back what you 
have just lost.” But a division which has done badly is 
paraded to hear a rating. He says that he will have a 
mocking inscrij)tion worked upon its colours. Then the 
soldiers cry^ to him from the ranks: “To-morrow we will 
lead the van.” Next day, he has a thousand more enthusi¬ 
asts among the troops. When they are victorious, in the 
orders of the day he calls them comrades and friends. 
Thus does he lead the sons of the people. 

For it is a people's army that he is leading; that is the 
second great factor of his success. This, too, he owes to 
the revolution. Indeed, the people’s army is an expression 
of the revolution. The soldiers on the Austrian side must 
be used thriftily, for tlKW cost a great deal, and it is not 
easy^ to replace them. They are drawn from a larger num¬ 
ber of nationalities than the German emperor himself 
rules. Six different language's are spoken in the army, and 
there is no community of thought to hold it together. But 
the French are fighting as a united nation of thirty mil¬ 
lions, and tludr army will be capable of perpetual regenera¬ 
tion for twenty years to come. 

What is the French army' fighting for? The new free¬ 
dom of the re]:)ublic, and to spread throughout the world 
the few and simple ideas which animate it! The French 
are fighting for the world revolution, and nothing short of 
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that. But the army is not in pursuit of purely ideal aims. 
It has to defend liberty against the environing forces of 
legitimate monarchy, against the legitimists who arc more 
concerned with self-defence than with the cause of the 
fallen Bourbons. The French cannot achieve their end by 
simply defending their own froi»tiers. They are surrounded 
by kings and emperors who wish to kee]) their ])eoples 
frotn any attempt to imitate the French revolution, and 
are therefore trying^ to destroy the very focus of the new 
ideas. Thus France is forced to assume the offensive as a 
means of self-defence. Those who in such a fashion be¬ 
come conquerors in spite of themselves, are surely en¬ 
titled to declare that their conquests are achieved in the 
name of liberty. 

This brings us to the third factor of Napoleon’s success. 
While the commander is engaged in the attempt to conquer 
Lombardy, and then Italy, for France, he issues a series 
of manifestoes to tell the inhabitants of the territories he 
is invading that he comes to free them from the Flabs- 
burgs and the Sardinians, from dukes and patrician sen¬ 
ates. Will not all who have been discontented with the old 
order be roused to action by the torrential force of such 
appeals? Have not the oppressed masses long had it in 
mind to rid themselves of their rulers? Have not the ideas 
of the revolution crossed the frontiers years ago, rousing, 
in many of the towns, students and burghers to revolt? 
Here in Italy were young people who longed for freedom; 
leaders who had been vainly clamouring for ‘Ttalia unita.” 
The revolt, though still in chains, was rattling its chains 
outside the kings’ palace doors. The malcontents were 
ready to welcome the invading army, and to believe in its 
mission. 

The commander, a man of Italian blood, bearing an 
Italian name, and speaking Italian as his mother tongue, 
was not for them a French warrior. He was the herald of 
liberty and equality, and the two great words headed all 
his letters. How terrible would be the disillusionment, 
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should the invader prove, after all, a foreign oppressor! 
The cruumander is well aware how much turns upon this. 
Will he he able to keep his famished army within bounds? 
Can he make his soldiers behave as well as if they were 
fresh from a well-provisioned garrison town? 

“Looting is on the wane,” he writes home. “The thirst 
of an army which lacked everything has been quenched. 
There is an excuse for the poor devils. They have spent 
three years in the marches of the Alps, and now 1 have, 
led them into the Promised Land! A famished soldier 
perpetrates excesses which make one ashamed of being a 
man. ... I intend to restore order, for I will not remain 
in command of a robber band. . . . To-morrow I am 
going to have several privates and a corporal sliot, for 
having looted the plate from a church. Discipline will be 
re-established within a day or two. Italy has been amazed 
at the valour of our soldiers, and shall be amazed at their 
good behaviour. There have been terrible moments; things 
have hai)pened which have made me shudder. Thank God, 
the retreating enemy behaved even worse!” 

He puts his men on their honour. “Swear to me’'—thus 
luns one of his early manifestoes—“to spare the peoples 
you are liberating; otherwise you will be the scourges of 
the people! Your victories, your courage, the blood of our 
fallen brothers, will be lost; honour and glory, too! 1 and 
my generals would blush at leading an undisciplined 
army!” Hard to carry out, despite his adjurations. 
Throughout the campaign, he is hampered by this prob¬ 
lem of looting. Again and again he issues orders to his 
generals telling them they are to shoot any one who fails 
to hand over his plunder within twenty-four hours, even 
if the stolen goods be horses and mules. 

There are revolts and counter-attacks. Priests and 
nobles, agents of the princes, incite a town to resist. He is 
pitiless in his shootings, ruthless in his reprisals, when¬ 
ever, in the conquered territory, any one raises a hand 
against the new master. But this becomes increasingly 
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rare, for in the towns he is skilful in enlisting: the civic 
sense on the side of a new order which assumes imposing 
lineaments. lie understands (and this is an additional fac- 
t(jr of success) the Italian temperament; knows how to 
ap])cal to the sense of historic veneration: “Peo])les of 
Italy, the army of France comes to break your chains. It 
is a friend to all the peoples. Have confidence! Your prop¬ 
erty, your customs, your religion, shall be respected.” He 
goes on to speak to them of Athens, Sjiarta, classical 
Rome. 

History inspires him. While with rapid strokes he is 
making history, history gives his spirit wings. In boyhood, 
he had studied Plutarch; as lieutenant, he had read the 
history of all times; now, from moment to moment, he 
turns the knowledge to account. Knowing who has ruled 
in every part of these territories, understanding how the 
grjvernments he has overthrown came into being, he has 
appropriate measures for each area. Time-honoured fig¬ 
ures are ever present to his imagination; he wants to re¬ 
semble them, to outdo them. Thus, whatever he does is 
conceived in a historic setting; and he compels his army, 
the country with which he is dealing, and, soon, Europe 
as a whole, to breathe the same atmosphere. These first 
victories, wdiicli in reality are nothing more than big skir¬ 
mishes, are by the magic of his words transformed into 
battles, and the battles are magnified into history. In this 
way, half of what he achieves is achieved by the power of 
words. To the lands he is freeing, to his soldiers, he in- 
variably suggests that they have done the whole thing 
themselves. Read his proclamation to the army in Milan. 

“Soldiers, like a torrent you have rushed down from the 
heights of the Ajiennincs. , . . Milan is yours. . . . We 
are the friends of all the peoples; but, above all, we are 
the friends of the offspring of Brutus and Scijjio and the 
other great men who are our models. To re-establish the 
Capitol, to set u]) there the statues of the heroes, to awaken 
the Roman ])eople whi('li for centuries has been paralysed 
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by servitude—that is the fruit of your victories, tliat will 
amaze ])osterity. It is your title to immortal fame that 
you have given a new visage to the most beautiful land in 
Europe. . . . Then you will return to your homes, and 
your neighbours will point you out to one another, saying: 
‘He was with the army in Italy!’ ” 

Did a commander ever before make such alluring cip- 
])eals to soldiers and peoples, to friends and foes? Who 
understood so well as Napoleon how to influence people 
through their imaginations instead of through a sense of 
obedience? At Areola he shouts to his men: '‘Are you cow'- 
ards, or are you the victors of Lodi ?” In a month or two, 
he will be urging them onward by reminding them that 
they are the victors of Areola. “We have crossed the Po, 
and have opened the second campaign,” he writes to the 
Directors. All his reports to Paris are penned with con¬ 
summate art. What he writes is the truth, but it is so skil¬ 
fully ad(jrncd that it develops a life of its own as soon as 
the government communicates it to the press, and when 
from hVance it makes its way into foreign lands. 

With the pen, Bonaparte rounds olf the victories he has 
won with the sword. 


Ill 

“I have received your peace treaty with Sardinia. The 
army has approved it.” 

The Directors quake as they read the words. The ar¬ 
rival of this dispatch cancels the joy they had felt at the 
coming of so many captured colours. When, before, had a 
general in the field dared to write in such a fashion to his 
government? “For this letter, the young hero ought to be 
stood up before a firing squad," cry his opponents. But the 
fame of his victories, the glory of his conquest of Lom¬ 
bardy, have already secured him so strong a position in 
the hearts of the people that no one dares attack him. Re¬ 
cently, when the governmental commissary, his fellow- 
Corsican Saliceti, came to his camp, Bonaparte ignored 
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the official’s authority, and liimself signed the truce with 
Sardinia. These negotiations were the first in which he 
proved his mettle as diplomatist. When the other side 
wanted to bargain, he took out his watch, named the hour 
at which he had decided to attack, and said they had better 
make uji their minds quickly. “1 may lose battles,” he said, 
'‘hut no one will ever see me kise minutes either by over- 
confidence or by sloth.” With this truce, he for the first 
time dispossessed a king. Without asking for instructions, 
he entered into negotiations with the dukes, with Tus¬ 
cany. Was he not, l)efore long, to do the same thing with 
the pojie? What was the best way of dealing with tliis 
dangerous conqueror ? 

”We will send him a partner,” thought the Directors, 
with a smile. “Let him share the supreme command with 
Kellermann, while Saliceti decides upon political issues.” 
Orders to this effect reached him at Lodi, on the day of 
battle. 

That was the first real battle he had won. A colossal 
bluff and a bold movement enabled him to storm the bridge 
over the Adda and to defeat the alarmed Austrians. 
There wet-e \g be much greater victories in days to come; 
but, ‘n the history of the man’s spiritual develojiment, not 
one of them was to equal this in importance. 

P'or now, after a battle which decided the first ])art of 
his campaign, having taken much booty and sustained only 
trifling losses, and having made himself master of a terri¬ 
tory opened to him by an hour’s struggle on the bridge,— 
this evening, Bonaparte feels for the first time how 
obscure plans and brilliant exploits of war, dream and 
reality, are interconnected. The consciousness of his own 
powers makes him realise that boundless ])ossibilities lie 
before him. That was the first time on which a word con¬ 
cerning such aims cros.sed his lips. To his friend Marmont 
he said: ‘T feel that deeds await me of which the present 
generation has no inkling.” Long afterwards, in retro¬ 
spect, he declared: “That evening, after the battle of 
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Lodi, I first became aware that I was an exceptional man; 
from then I date the awakening of an ambition to do the 
great things which hitherto had existed for me only as the 
fantasies of a dream/’ 

Such was his mood when the new orders came from 
Paris. What? The conquest of two or three continents was 
looming before his imagination—and he was to go halves 
with Kellermann? He strode up and down the room, 
pursing his lips, and then he issued his fiat to the govern¬ 
ment : 

“If you put hindrances in my path, if you make my 
actions dependent upon the commissary’s decision, . . . 
you must not expect any more good results from me. . . . 
Here it is indispensable that you should have absolute 
confidence in your commander. If I do not enjoy that 
confidence, I shall without complaint endeavour to win 
your approval in some other post. Pwery one has his own 
way of making war. General Kellermann has more ex¬ 
perience, and would doubtless do it better; but, together, 
we should do it badly, I cannot serve the country unless I 
have your com])lete and undivided trust. Much conrai^e, I 
know, is needed to write you this report, for it would he 
easy to charge me with ambition and ])ride! But }'Ou are 
responsible for my having to express my feelings. ... 1 
cannot serve jointly with a man who regards liimself as 
the best commander in Euro])e. For the rest, one had gen¬ 
eral is better than two good generals. With war, as with 
governance, it is a question of tact.” 

The general does not seem inclined to yield up his place 
to any one. If the authorities in Paris insist on a divided 
command, is it not likely that he will march ahead on his 
own initiative, gain further victories with his unaided 
talents, then turn back to threaten France, and, as a con- 
dottiere, overthrow the government? The Directors think 
it will l)e better not to insist; with a smile, a wry one this 
time, they give way. After his first, noiseless victory over 
the government, Bonaparte feels he is master. Hencefor- 
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ward he behaves, substantially, as a king who is his own 
commander-in-chief, but who can only secure reinforce¬ 
ments and other recjuisitcs by reiterated adjurations. Foi 
months and years, therefore, his dispatches are still writ¬ 
ten in the tone of a subordinate: of one who does not 
threaten, but advises. Yet in reality he acts all the time 
as if he were already in the land of the sultan, towards 
which his masterful character draws him. 

The Paris courier has been sent off. lk)na]xirte's first 
“No” is on its way. Another restless night in camp, and 
then to Milan! 

In everything, he imitates the Roman general celelirat- 
ing a triumph. As of old, the prisoners lead the way, the 
only difference being that nowadays they are not in chains. 
They are followed by five hundred cavalrxinen. The citi¬ 
zens, who arc used to seeing brilliant uniforms, are aston¬ 
ished at the tattered tunics, the sorry screws, the jaded 
aptiearance of the riders; and they are still more amazed 
when the}' see tlie thin little man on the inconsjiicuous 
white nag, at the head of his weary-looking suite, flow 
grey the whole jjrocession looks in tlie light of this bril¬ 
liant spring da}’. At the gate the venerable archhisho]), 
with a train of counts and dukes, liids him welcome. He 
dismounts, but does not draw near to the reception com¬ 
mittee; he merely listens with forced ])()liteness to the 
words of greeting. The onlookers are wondt'ring what 
answer he will make. For a few seconds he keeps his lij)s 
j)ressed together, and then contents himself with a single 
sentence, to th(‘ effect that France wishes the Lombards 
wtII. IRanounting, he salutes, and rides on. 

Leaders and crowd arc deeply impressed ; no enthusi¬ 
asm, only astonishment. Not a sign of arrogance about 
tins conrjueror; nothing but resolution, and a force of will 
before which all must bend. Was his conduct deliberately 
planned to produce such an impression, though never be¬ 
fore had he experienced anything of the kind? Was he 
“play-acting”? If so, all the more remarkable his knowL 
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edge of men; all the more plain that he was a master of 
the ruler’s art! 

Nevertheless, he is absent-minded to-day, for he has not 
all that he wants. 

Now, the streets echo to the shouts of the crowd, who 
cannot restrain their expressions of astonishment as they 
watch the men who follow the commander—marching 
in a slack and almost disorderly fashion, clad in scare¬ 
crow uniforms patched with many colours. These French¬ 
men seem in almost sorrier case than the prisoners! 

The commander is taking his ease in the archbishop’s 
palace. Fie is having a bath. Hot baths arc his one luxury, 
a luxury that he will continue to indulge in down to the 
day of his death, taking them hotter and hotter, staying 
in them longer and longer, as time goes on. Nothing can 
break him of the habit, for a hot bath is the only thing 
which really refreshes him, soothes his nerves. In the eve¬ 
ning there is a rece])tion. “You will be free, and in a safer 
])osition than the F'rench. Milan will be the capital of this 
new republic, which has a })opulation of five million. You 
shall have five hundred pieces of ordnance, and the friend¬ 
ship of France. FTom among }'ou 1 will choose fifty men, 
who shall rule the country ’.11 the name of France. Adopt 
our laws, modifying them to suit your own custc)!ns. . . . 
Be sagacious and united, and all will go well. Such is my 
will. Jf Habsburg should again seize Lomharcly, I swear 
to you that I will take up your cause, that I will never 
desert you. If your land jierishes, I shall be no more. 
Athens and Sparta did not last for ever!” 

Never since the days of Plutarch’s heroes did a com¬ 
mander talk like this. It was the conqueror’s first speech 
from the tlu'one, and was compounded of all the elements 
with which, in his speeches and letters, he was to work 
upon the mind of Europe for twenty years to come. Every¬ 
thing is single and definite; there is so much fixity of pur¬ 
pose that every one wishes to comply. You are vassals, 
but free. I am your master, but I wih protect you. IBve 
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hundred pieces of ordnance and the friendship of France. 

‘Such is my will.” Then it is all over. 

Through the May night, the wealthy town blazed with 
fireworks and resounded with music. The young com- 
mander-in-chief has moved on to the Palazzo Serbelloni; 
the banquet is over, and he stands at the window. The 
triumphal entry of which he dreamed in youth, towards 
which his virginal fancy strained, has now been accom¬ 
plished. Does he look forward or back? With what is his 
mind busied ? 

“What do you imagine the Parisians are thinking of 
us?” he asks his adjutant. ‘‘Do you expect they arc satis¬ 
fied?” When Manriont makes the conventional reply, 
Na])oleon goes on: ‘‘P>ut Ikiris has seen nothing, so far. 
The future hides much greater victories. The goddess of 
iortunjc has not smiled on me that 1 may scorn her. The 
more she favours me, the greater shall be my demands. In 
a few days we shall reach the Adige; then Italy will be at 
our feet. Perhaps we shall cross the river, and press on¬ 
ward. Our age has produced nothing great. 1 want to set 
an example.” 


IV 

A royal couch in the Serlielloni Palace; never has he 
lain so soft before. But it is far too wide for one! Where 
is Josejdiine? Wdiat arc triumphal entries and victories 
worth, without her ? J^hreworks and flags! Why has she 
not come? Is she really ill? Has she a lover?—He lies 
awake for hours. 

h^rom tli^e very first this man, who insiiired respect even- 
in the veterans among the generals, imperilled that re- 
s])ect by his way of showing his wife’s picture to all and 
sundry, and when he was in the middle of a conversation 
about service matters. “You will come soon, won't you?” 
So he wrote in one of his almost daily letters. “You must 
come to me. I want you on my heart, in my arms! Quick! 
Fly, fly!” He knows her frivolous disposition; that her 
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senses are easily aroused; that she is always ready to ^iv^e 
herself up to new impressions, new admirers. But now, 
now! What can be keeping- her? He had expected her to 
come to Milan. His ambition had been to esca])e thither 
from the savagery of the campaign, that in one of the pal- 
cjces of that city he might give her caj)ricious charms a 
splendid setting worthy of her and himself. 

But there is something which our great calculator has 
left out of his calculations. By his very feats of arms, he 
has kept lier away from his side. For years in Paris she 
has been living in the half-world. Now, in this city which 
she loves, she wishes to shine forth in an assured position, 
as wife of the great commander whose name is in every 
newspaper, on every one's lips. Does the little general 
really think she married him for love ? When the first 
captured colours are exhibited, she drives out among the 
people, and, while she is loudly cheered, she thinks to her¬ 
self how much more gratifying this is than to rough it in 
foreign towns surrounded by unmannerly soldiers. She 
seldom writes to him. His own words grow ever more 
urgent. “FJave you a lover, have you taken up with some 
stripling of nineteen? If so, you have reason to dread 
Othello’s fist!” She laughs, and says to Tallicn: '‘A queer 
fellow, this Bonaparte!” 

Another day, in the middle of a letter to Carnot dealing 
with urgent affairs, he writes: ‘‘I am in despair. My wife 
won't come here. I am sure she must have a lover, and 
that that is what keeps her in Paris. I loathe women, one 
and all!” Then comes a letter in which she grasps at an 
expedient. Since there is no other way of avoiding the 
dangers and the dirt of camp life, she writes to him that 
she has hopes. . . . 

Thunder and lightning! Have all the spirits of good for¬ 
tune united to shower blessings on him? Among his suc¬ 
cesses, that was the only thing he lacked to complete his 
happiness. For, if destiny is to carry him to the lofty alti¬ 
tudes he foresees, to the heights he has resolved to scale. 
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then his ,greatest need is to have heirs. But this l)attle ir 
only ])]ann(!cl, not yet won; new dangers arc impending. 
Jlc shudders. Js it true? Is it his cliild? 

“I am sorry!”—the words are penned in his almost 
illegible handwriting on the commander-in-chief’s official 
stationery. “1 have been pestering you with com])lan]ls, 
and you are ill. Love had robbed me of reason. Forgive 
me, but I think I shall never l)e reasonable again. My life 
is an unending dream; gloomy forebodings make it hard 
for me to breathe; 1 have lost all hope. Write me ten 
pages, for nothing else can console me. You are ill, you 
love me, you are with child, and I never see you. Ydio 
takes care of you? liortense? 1 love the sweet girl more 
than ever when I think of her as taking care of y<.)U . . . 
Soon you are to have in your arms a child as fascinating 
as yourself. If I could only spend a whole day with you. 
You know, if I saw a lover with you, I should instantly 
tear the man to pieces!” 

But who is to help her through her time of trouble? 
There is no friendship in the world, only the ties of blood. 
T am in des|)air,” he writes to Jose[)h under the same 
date. “My wife is ailing; I do not know whether I am 
standing on my head or my heels; dreadful forebodings 
rack my heart. Write to me, I implore you. Since early 
childhood, w^c have been bound together by kinship and 
affection. I)o for her what 1 would so eagerly do for you. 
. . . You kiKjw how much I love her; know her ardent 
nature ; know that T have never loved so passionately, that 
Josej)hine is the first woman whom I have adored, TLt 
condition drives me crazy. . . . But as soon as slie is well 
again, well enough to travel, she must come to me. I must 
have her in my arms; I love her to distraction, and can¬ 
not live without her. If she no longer loves me, there is 
nothing more for me in the world. Oh, mon ami, do not 
keep the courier more than six hours in Paris; send him 
back to me with an answer which will give me new life. 
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Be happy! For myself, nature has doomed me to win nr)ne 
but outward victories!” 

On the same day, he dictates, inter alia; Order to Ber- 
thicr to occupy Alessandria; dispatch to the Directors 
concernin.i^ uri;ently needed reinforcements; ultimatum t(j 
the Genoese Senate anent the murder of soldiers; letter 
introducing^ Murat to the same Senate; plan to sell some 
cannon which are still left on the Riviera; order to Mas- 
sena to procure ammunition from the arsenal in Venice; 
order to I.annes to advance no farther; order to send all 
suspects to Tortona; order to send a division to Toulon; 
report to Kellermann that money and troops are on the 
way. 

His letter has an effect. Joseph asks Jose].)hine to come 
with him to Milan. What ])retext can she find for refus¬ 
ing? She sighs, packs her trunks, sheds tears at a farewell 
festival in the Luxembourg, gets into the carriage. After 
all, to-morrow is the thirtieth of June, the season is at an 
end, and she has good company for the journey. Of C(mrse 
Jo.seph, her vis-a-vis, is a homely fellow, but Junot is a 
dapper } oung man; l^'ortime, her lap-dog, is a darling, as 
ever. Then there is Charles, another young officer whose 
acquaintance she has recently made, and who has danced 
attendance on her ever since. Is he on the lookout for a 
career, or a conquest? What a choice Christian name, Hip- 
polytc! How fine he looks in his chasseur uniform. He 
tells such amusing stories, has an expert knowledge of the 
latest shawls and wigs, and his legs are so well turned! 

Milan. Bonaj^arte is away? More battles near Verona? 
No matter, this is a lovely place! Such a splendid palace; 
they all flock to pay their res])ects. But Hij)polyte is hors 
concours ; no one can rival the grace with which, sword 
clanking, he strides up and down the Corso. What a pity 
one has to be circumspect in one’s behaviour under so 
many i)rying eyes. ILit Hi])[)o]yte knov/s his way about, 
and has found a discreet staircase. 
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Suddenly there is a stir of excitement. The commander- 
in-chief is coming^ from Verona. hVr two days and two 
nights, the lava of this volcano overwhelms her. 


Thrice do the soldiers of Emperor Francis trv to re¬ 
lieve Mantua, which P>onaparte is besieging. Mantua is 
the key position. Old VVurmscr, marching down beside 
Lake Garda witli fresh troops, drives back the ()j)posing 
forces. If Bonaparte is to make front against him, Man¬ 
tua must be abandoned for a time. Meanwhile, however, 
the enemy has blocked the line of retreat upon Milan. A 
terrible reverse, and the French army is in the utmost 
daiigc'r. Ihjnaparte, hastening from IMilan, rides under the 
hot July sun across the plain, busily inspecting one divi¬ 
sion of the armv after the other, gathering all las strength, 
for the fate of the whole cam|)aign is at stake. A period 
of the utmost activity, and of extreme tension. 

“Since I left you,*’ he writes on one of these evenings, 
have been sad. T can only be happy when 1 am near 
you. I spend mv whole time thinking of your kisses, your 
tears, your bewitching jealousy. The charm of the incom- 
[aarable Josephine is per])etually rekindling the tlames of 
my heart and my senses. When shall I be free, at length, 
free from cares and duties, free to devote all my time to 
you, with nothing in the world but to love you. . . . Since 
1 have known }T)U, ] have come to res]K‘ct you more day 
i)V day, which shows how wrong La Lhuyere was when 
he said that love comes stiddenly. Everything in nature 
runs its course, and increases by degrees. . . . J3e less 
()eautiful, less tender, and above all less jealous. Your tears 
inflame my blood. . . . Join me quickly, so that, before 
we die, we may be able to say: ‘We have had so many 
liapjw days V A million kisses, even for your horrid For¬ 
tune !“ 

]\(‘ither now nor later could the commander-in-chief 
rid his home of this lap-dog. He tells us that on his wed- 
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ding night the dog was in bed with Josephine. “I had to 
choose between sleej^ing beside the beast or not sleeping 
with my wife. A terrible dilemma, but I had to take it or 
leave it. I resigned myself. The dog was less accommo' 
dating. 1 have the marks on my leg to show what he 
thought about the matter!” 

Amid the hurly-burly, the general’s lady arrives at 
Brescia. Almost immediately she has to be sent back to 
Milan. She has a narrow escape of being seized by the 
enemy, together with some recruits and cannon. Now she 
has an excuse, and, in the future, she will be slower to 
comply with his invitations. 

During these weeks, Bonat)arte for the first time loses 
courage, though it is only for a few hours of one night. 
Instead of simply issuing orders, he holds a council of 
war, much to the astonishment of his generals. In this 
critical situation, he j^roposes to retreat across the Po, but 
the mad Augereau thumps the table, shouting: '‘For the 
sake of your own fame, I insist that we attack.” He flings 
from the room. The counsels of the others are divided. 

See him before the decision, brooding over his maps, 
lie is alone. Moths are fluttering round the candles, and 
at last l)urn themselves to death. The midsummer night 
is sultry. As he listens to the drums and the shouting with¬ 
out, he thinks: “To-morrow will settle whether we can 
keej) Lombardy. Perhaps it will be the turning point in 
my fame, my destiny. Shall I stake all on one card ? What 
if Wurmser’s strength is greater than the reports say? 
Josephine is sleeping now, in the great bed. Or, who 
knows, she may be laughing softly in the embrace of some 
]ui|)py who has bewitched her.” 

He decides to fight. Next day, he is victorious at Cas- 
tiglione. 

Soon afterwards, he writes: “Three days without 0 let¬ 
ter from you; I have written daily. This separation is 
terrible; the nights are long and savourless, the da 3 ^s 
monotonous.” At this time, Josephine writes to Tallien in 
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Paris: 'M am bored to death.” lie is busied in battles and 
victories; she is feted and honoured. To both of them life 
st'ems wearisome: to liim, because she is too far away; to 
Ik'!*, ])ecause he is too near. Three days later: “d'he enemy 
l:as becai beaten, my darlin,i^\ Eighteen thousand prisoners, 
ilie othcTs dead or wounded. Wurmser has oidy Afantua 
left. This is the hiypest success yet: Italy, Friuli, and 
Tyrol are saved for the republic. In a few days we shall 
s(:e one another a^ain. that is the reward for labour and 
pains. A thousand flowing' kisses I” 

Wlien the commander can draw breath, the statesman 
must turn every moment to account. In IModeua he as- 
semhles deputies from all the States as far south as 
P>olo,i^na, and at a formal sittiujn^ he ^nves them a C(.)nstitu- 
tion, that they may unite to form henceforward one State, 
the new rejmblic. Is lie ha])]w, now that he is at work 
State-building? Elis wife in IMilan must be in love with 
some one, or she would write to him differentl}'! 

“Your letters arc cold”-—this is from Modena on the 
same day, “Their tone suggests that we must have been 
married for half a century at least. Friendship and win¬ 
ter, it is odious and sjiiteful. What more am I to exj^iect 
of you? That vou have ceased to love me? That is an old 
story. That you should hate me? Well and good. That is 
what I wish. Everything degradc‘S, save onh^ hatred. But 
indifference with a heart of marble, lack-lustre eyes, lan¬ 
guid gait? ... A thousand kisses, tender as my heart.” 

hVesh crises call him northward once more. He comes, 
he fights, he is driven back. The gloomy November weeks, 
in which his fate again trembles in the balance, are not 
gladdened by any consolation from her. Far from it, for 
his most intimate friends, alive to all that goes on in 
Milan, venture cautious bints that my lady Josephine is 
liaving a merry time there. This is the day after the de¬ 
feat at Caldiero. He sends to Paris a despairing appeal 
for reinforcements. 

Comj)lications thicken; courage wanes; every one turns 
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for help to the chief. He seems to be thinking with thirty 
heads these days, when tfie battle of Areola is impending. 
It is in a crazy mood of despair that he writes to her in 
the evening, his pen storming over the paper: “I no 
longer love you, I hate you. You are hateful, stupid, in- 
ei>t. You do not write to me, do not love your husband. 
What are you doing all day, Aladame? What important 
business makes it impossible for you to write to the man 
who loves you? . . . Who is the fairy prince that claims 
all your time, so that you cannot write to your husband? 
Take care, Josephine: some fine night, the door will burst 
open, and I shall be there! Quite seriously, 1 am uneasy, 
my pretty one. Do write me four pages full of sweet 
words which will warm my heart with joy and happiness. 
In a few days I hope to clasp you in my arms, and to 
cover you with a million kisses, hot as the equator.” 

How his heart flutters, uncertain whether she is still to 
be trusted, miserable if she be unworthy of trust. There is 
a crisis in his own soul as well as out there on the battle¬ 
field. Responsibility, uncertainty, storm in the heart of 
this man. who has perhaps already been dishonoured in 
his private life, and to-morrow may be dishonoured as a 
military commander—the man who still hopes to rule the 
world. During these days, when a suicide occurs among 
the troops, he issues an order: “The soldier must conquer 
the pain and the melancholy of the passions.” 

Two days after the date of the letter last quoted, he is 
standing near Areola on a bridge spanning the Adige. The 
enemy is bombarding this bridge. The French troops 
shrink back; there seems no way of forcing a passage 
across the river. At length, after repeated summonses, the 
soldiers advance once more, but there are calls from the 
ranks to Napoleon: “Do not go any farther, General. You 
will be killed, and then we shall be lost!” Alarmont is a 
little in the van. Turning round to see if his men are fol¬ 
lowing, he notices that the commander is in the arms of 
Muiron, the adjutant, apparently wounded. Around them 
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a group of motionless figures. Now that the movement of 
the vanguard is arrested, the troops seek the shelter of the 
embankment. Bonaparte, who has recovered, stumbles and 
falls into the ditch at the foot of the dyke. 11 is brotiier 
Louis and Marmont drag him out. A hinvse! Confusion, 
shots; Muiron covers the general with his own liody, is 
hit, and falls. Bonaparte saves himself on horseback. 

That evening in camp, he is greatly depressed. Second 
day’s lighting, and a vain attempt to storm the enemy’s 
position. This abominable river. Seems impossible to get 
across it. For a long time, the fortunes of the third day 
are no better than tho.se of the first two. 

At the eleventh hour, he has recourse to cunning. While 
the fight on the river rages uncertainly, he sends all the 
trumpeters and drummers he can get together, with part 
of the guard, in a wide half-circle to reach a position in 
the enemy’s rear. There the charge is sounded. The 
wearied Austrians are panic-vStricken, and one of their di¬ 
visions draws back. The French, encouraged by the rout 
of part of the foe, assume that all the opposing army is 
retreating, and act accordingly. Courage and ruse have 
snatched victory out of a morass of despair. The name of 
another village becomes famous. Areola medals are struck 
in Paris. A picture is painted, showing the commander on 
the bridge of Areola, waving imaginary colours. 

The danger is over for a time. The enemy supports are 
withdrawn from Mantua, and soon the town must fall. 
Bonaparte makes a fresh disposition of his troo})s, and 
hastens to Milan. At length he will be able to administer 
the province from the capital, and have Josejdiine and 
hold her fast. 

But Josephine is harder to catch than Wurmser. “I 
reach Milan, rush to your house, having thrown aside 
everything in order to clasp you in my arms. You are not 
there! You are gadding about somewhere, running away 
when I come to seek you. You care nothing about your 
Napoleon. A whim led you to give me your love, and now 
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fickleness has made you indifferent. Inured to danglers, I 
know 1 k)w to meet reverses of fortune. . . . Don’t put 
yourself a])out, amuse yourself, lia])])iness is made for 
you, all the world is ha})py to have the chance of pleasing 
you, your husband alone is most unhappy.’' 

Next morning. “You liave no reason to trouble yourself 
about the happiness or unhappiness of a man whom you 
do not love. But it is my fate to love you. . . . Take no 
j)art in the unhap])iness of your husband, who lives only 
for you. It would he unjust if I were to ask you to love 
me as I love you. Who can expect delicate lace to weigh as 
heavy as gold. . . . My fault is that nature has denied 
me the charms which nnght hind you to me. What 1 do 
deserve is nothing more than this, that Josephine should 
show me a little consideration, a little respect, for I love 
her to the verge of madness, her and her alone. Farewell, 
adorable woman. ... If I were certain that she could 
no longer love me, I would hide my pain, and would con¬ 
tent myself with being useful to her whenever I could. 
... 1 open the letter once more, to send you a kiss. Ah, 
Jose])hine! Josephine!” 

What a confession! With ardour and ambition iie 
})ushes forward to the goal, but the enemy has escaped, 
and what is to be done? Resignation must be the first aim 
after a failure, not raging and cursing. A man must retain 
his self-respect, and act prudently. A little mockery, em¬ 
bellished with courtesy, will have its due effect. Next day, 
he has turned things over in his mind. 1 must have her. 
How shall r lure her back: To extol my exploits does not 
move her in the least. What does influence her? Flattery 
and service. Such is his calculation. A miscalculation: for 
he, wlio is masterful with kings, fails to see that the 
charming josejdiine would fear a master, even though she 
would not worship him; that nothing makes her more 
secure in her own position than his confessed passion. 

Napoleon’s mistake is the outcome of his pride. His 
pride will lead him to the limits of what is humanly possi- 
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ble, but will in the long run mislead him into the greatest 
of his blunders. Now, it is pride that prevents his veiling 
a passit)!! whicli he dex^s not master because he does not 
wish to do so. After all his carefully plamied ])hrases to 
the effect that he wishes to be of use to her, tlic foolisli 
human heart drives him, with the gesture of a love-sick 
youtli, to tear open his letter that he may “send a kiss.” 

VI 

What is Paris saying? 

I'eiris is radiant, for, after long years, it once more has 
a hero to worship. Bonaparte’s picture is in all the shops; 
rhymed comparisons of him with the heroes of antiquity 
are in e\ cry one’s mouth; the actors speak of him when 
instructions are sent to announce a new victory; the col¬ 
ours he has taken from the enemy are on show at the 
Luxembourg; his reports, cut about by the Directors, 
ap])ear in the “Monitcur.” Songs, medals, caricatures (a 
recent importation from across the Channel), enliven the 
boulevards. 

He knows all this. He knows, likewise, that the rapid 
growth of his popularity is alarming the Directors, who 
feel that he has long ceased to be their creature. “The 
fellow’s per])ctual victories will be the death of us,” they 
think, and put their heads together. A people’s army is 
invincible, hut it is dangerous unless its officers are genu¬ 
inely devoted to the government. PAr the last seven years, 
it has been the rulers’ way to threaten with the guillotine 
any general who has dared to meddle in politics on his 
own account. “A commander who does not comply with 
our orders, who makes light of the commissaries we send 
to his camp, must be dismissed, even if his name be 
Napoleon Bona])arte. Saliceti is too much under his thumb, 
being a fellow-Corsican, and having an uneasy conscience 
because he betrayed Bonaparte not very long ago. Let us 
send another commissary, Clarke, who is both prudent and 
ambitious.’* 
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Elegant and high-si)irited, himself a general, Clarke, 
while on the journey to Milan, looks forward to twisting 
Bonaparte round his fingers. That gawky little fellow in 
the threadbare uniform whom he had often met at I>arras’ 
should be easy enough to deal with. But in the Balazzu 
Serbelloni, the envoy is abashed before the commander. 
Na])oleon has not grown any taller, certainly; but th-. 
manner of his entries and exits, while all wait for In, 
coming or make way for his going, suggests the ruler 
rather than the simple warrior. The commissary has a 
courte(')Us reception, but he is far from being able U) i)ene- 
trate B()na])arte's secret plans and report them t(^ his 
masters. On the contrary, within a coui)le of days the 
commander-in-chief has full knowledge of the Directors’ 
{)rivate designs, about which Clarke ought to ha\x" kept 
his mouth shut. The commissary has l.)owed before the 
higher authority. “Here is the man of the future,” says 
he to himself; and prom{)tly changes sides. Napoleon’s 
suspicions are now confirmed. He knows that the Direc¬ 
tors are using his conquests as mere pawns in the game 
they are playing to secure peace with the Austrians. They 
have no intention of keeping Itaha and still less do they 
think of revolutionising it. Now that he is forewarned, he 
will make all liis preparations to thwart the government's 
})lans. 

But he still has need of the Directors. “Reinforcements! 
Reinforcements! Not in name only, not on paper merely, 
but armed men in the flesh. . . . My best soldiers are 
wounded; none of my staff officers and generals are fit 
for active service. The new levies are raw and unsteady. 
The army is reduced to a handful of exhausted warriors 
We are forsaken in the middle of Italy. The few brave 
fellows left to me, are marked out for death unless you 
send ample reinforcements. Soon may strike the hour of 
tlie valiant Augercau, the indomitable Massena, Berthier. 
myself. What will happen tlien to the lads in the ranks ? 
This thought makes me cautious. I no longer dare to defy 
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death, for if I were to fall it would demoralise those who 

are the object of all my care.” 

Could anythini^ be more artfully phrased? 

Yes, he has another string to hi.s bow. When he does not 
threaten imminent destruction, he cajoles with gifts. 
Month after month, to this government whose only re¬ 
sources have for some time been piles of almost worthless 
pa])er currency, he sends a consignment of hard cash, 
gold extorted from princes and republics by the terms of 
truce. He is the first commander to send money home, 
instead of continually demanding money. And in addition 
he has little presents to spare for the Directors. “I am 
sending a hundred of the finest horses 1 can lay my hands 
on, to replace any you may have tliat are not really good 
enough to draw your carriages.” 

He asks for the troops quartered in the southern prov¬ 
inces of France, and is told that they are needed for home 
service. “It is better,” he rejoins, ‘‘that there should be 
l)roils in Lyons, while we kee]) Italy, than conversely.” 
When told to leave all diplomatic negotiations to the com¬ 
missaries, his answer runs: ‘‘For such matters, you do not 
.nerely need a one and only general; you must see to it 
tliat no one and nothing interfere with him in his work. 

. . , My advance is no less precise than my thought 
process. . . . We have to do everything with a weak 
army; thrust back the German troo])s; lay siege to for¬ 
tresses; keep our lines of communication open; threaten 
Genoa, Venice, Tuscany, Rome, and Naples; show our 
strength here, there, and everywhere. For this, absolute 
unity of the military, political, and financial command is 
indispensable. . . . Unless the general remains the great 
centre, you will be exposed to incessant danger. 1 hope this 
language will not be ascribed to personal ambition. For 
my own part, I am unfortunately overburdened with hon¬ 
ours, and my health has been so seriously undermined that 
I may soon have to ask you to appoint my successor. I 
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can no longer mount a horse; nothing is left to me but 
courage. ... I am continuing the negotiations. T roops! 
troops!—if you want to keep Italy. Bonaparte.” 

T'hc more popular he becomes, the more often d(X‘S he 
tender his resignation, though his health is in truth excel¬ 
lent, and day after day he rides until his horse stumbles 
from fatigue. Woe to the Parisian lawyers if they run 
counter to his wishes! While he strengthens France’s 
power in Italy, he is consolidating his own influence in 
Paris; this is his new idea. Although he neither cham¬ 
pions popular freedom nor believes Italy ripe for it, he 
insists upon the formation of the “Cisalpine Republic,” 
against the wishes of the Directors—among whom Car¬ 
not, at least, is a convinced democrat, though he wants to 
use Italy as a pawn in the F'rench game. 

This is the first occasion on which Bonaparte builds up 
an organism out of centrifugal forces. In days to come, he 
will rejieat the process again and again, on an ever grander 
scale of creation, his aim being to establish a United 
Europe. He now welds together the half dozen petty 
States of northern Italy, prescribes their constitution, ap¬ 
points and dismisses their officials. Throughout, he is the 
dictator, and yet all the time he acts on rational princi])les 
and allows for elasticity in matters of detail. He issues 
brilliant jiroclamatioiis, announcing that these States are 
to be free whether they like it or not, and that they are to 
pay him promptly in hard cash for the privilege. 

“The French Republic has sworn hatred of the tyrants, 
brotherhood with the peojiles. This principle of the con¬ 
stitution is the principle of the army as w^ell. The despot 
who has so long kept Lombardy enslaved, has done great 
injury to France. . . . The victorious army of an Inso¬ 
lent monarch was compelled to spread terror among the 
coiKjuered. But the republican army, while waging war to 
the death against its enemies, the kings, gives a pledge of 
friendship to the peoples it has set free. Respect for prop- 
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erty, humanity, and religion—this is our animating prin¬ 
ciple. But the Lombards owe us, who are their brothers, 
a fair return. . . . Lombardy must support us with all 
her resources. Wc need provisions, for France is so far 
away that wc cannot supply our requirements tlience. We 
are entitled to them by the right of conquest; friendship 
must hasten to offer them to us. We have to requisition 
twenty million francs from the provinces. They are so 
rich that this will not be a serious burden.’' 

Then he takes wliatever he wants out of the taxes, the 
countryside, the camps, the arsenals, and the domains. In 
the articles of every truce, he demands money, oxen, and 
[)ictures. If he sends pictures and statues to Paris, this 
will not, of course, stabilise the currency; but it will tickle 
the vanity of the Parisians, and win him ]) 0 ])ular favour. 
In a period of intense financial stringency, Bonajiarte, 
with Italy as his source of supply, stocks the I.ouvre with 
jirecious works of art, contributing far more than the 
most resplendent of kings. 

But all the time, while he is ruthlessly extorting money 
from the Italians, he is not less ruthless with Frenchmen 
who are trying to feather their own nests. In one of his 
early desjiatches, he writes: '‘The army consumes five 
times as much as it should, because the commissariat offi¬ 
cers are falsifying their accourxts. . . . Prodigality, 
venality, and peculation arc rife. There is onlv one thing 
to do: a committee of three must l)c appointed, with 
power, during from three to five days, to shoot every dis¬ 
honest administrator." When the deliveries of hay are 
found to be short weight, he declares: “It is of the utmost 
importance that not one of these rascals shall esca])e. Too 
long have the army and the country been the victims of 
cupidity." Innumerable are the documents bearing his sig¬ 
nature which are directed against these ])lunderers. When 
the influx of women camp-followers exceeds all bounds, 
h(‘ issues the following order: “Any woman found among 
the tro(;]>s without a permit twenty-four hours after the 
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posting of this notice, will be blackwashed and publicly 
exposed for two hours.” 

On the (Thcr hand, this strict disciplinarian was humane 
in his desire to put an end to some of the barbarities which 
still characterised war in those days: “The infamous prac¬ 
tice of flogging men to make them disclose secrets, must 
come to an end. The only result of torturing people in this 
way is that the poor wretches say whatever they think will 
please their ca])tors. I forbid the use of means that are 
e([ually repugnant to humanity and reason.” 

VJl 

As a diplomat, he strengthens all the instruments of 
di})lomacy: flattery and threats; lying and frankness—or 
sometimes, even in diplomatic negotiations, he will play 
the bluff soldier. He is especially shrewd in his dealings 
with the Vatican. 

As thorough-going revolutionists, the Directors wish tc 
put an end to die temporai power of the pope; for the 
Papal States are the focus of the religion which revolu¬ 
tionary P'rance has rejected. The prospeci of this moral 
success, to be gilded hy the wealth of the Vatican, charms 
them more than all Bonaparte’s activities in the formation 
of border States. They insist upon his advancing against 
Rome. Now he will be able to see it close at hand, this 
city with which, from childhood onwards, his imagination 
has associated power, greatness, and fame. Like Ctesar, he 
will be able to pluck laurels from the Capitol, for the 
papal troops cannot stand against him for a moment. 

But he holds his hand. For him, the pope is the only 
ruler who cannot be dethroned by big guns. He sees the 
idea behind the papacy, with its millennial influence on 
P'rance and PTirope; he knows the moral repercussions of 
martyrdom, and he has determined not to wage war upon 
the po})e, unless it be a inakebelieve. “The influence of 
Rome is incalculable. It was a serious error to break witli 
this ])owcr, which will profit by our mistake.” 
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Pie moves southward, and, literally, crosses the Rubi¬ 
con, but there he stops. Because he is the stron^C^er, he 
ofTers a truce; henceforward this will be his technique. 
The ag-ed ])ope accepts the offer, for Bonajjarte is wise 
enough to leave all ecclesiastical questions open. Pius VI 
promises to pay P'ranee several millions; to hand over one 
hundred pictures, busts, vases, or statues as the Trench 
commissioners shall determine. There are only two articles 
for which the commander-in-chief makes a Sjiecific de¬ 
mand: He wants the busts of Junius Brutus and Marcus 
Brutus from the Capitol. He is a Roman from Corsica; 
h(‘ crosses the Rubicon, sjiares Rome, and does not enter 
the city; but he requisitions the busts of the two heroes of 
anti(juitv. 

When the pope fails to ])ay up, and makes difficulties. 
Na])oleoii sets out towards Rome a second time, hut does 
not go to the city. After a trifling skirmish, he is willhig 
to make peace. He will soon want to use his soldiers in the 
north. A pope on the run would carry his trc‘asures with 
him, and what would there he left then for the jioor 
Hirectors in Paris? On his own initiative, he actually par¬ 
dons the P'rench priests who have refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to the con.sti tut ion and have sought refuge in 
Rome. Pie makes friends everywhere among the clerg^a 
compares a “citizen archhishojf' to one of the ajiostles, 
and writes as follows in several of his letters to high eccle¬ 
siastics : “The teaching of the Gospels is based on ectuality, 
and is therefore the most suitable for any republic.” What 
will thev say to that in Paris, where Christ has been done 
away with? 

Penally, he sends to the pope, who is on the point of 
taking to flight, an assurance that there is nothing to he 
afraid of. “Tell the Ploly Father that I am not an Attila; 
and that even if I were, the Holy Father should not for¬ 
get that he is a successor of Leo.” He thus dresses him¬ 
self in historical trappings when he is dealing with the 
oldest of the thrones. But when the nuncio is slow to sign 
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the new agreement, the polished man of the world is sud¬ 
denly metamorphosed into a soldier, who tears up the 
draft and throws it into the fire. ‘'We are not discussing 
terms of peace, Monsignore; there is merely a suspension 
of hostilities.” The other side is alarmed. He doubles his 
demands, and this time he gets what he wants. There¬ 
upon the pope writes his “dear son” a letter, and gives the 
child of the revolution his blessing. 

He never wraps up his doings in mystery, as the diplo¬ 
mats of those days were wont to do. An hour after his 
first truce has been arranged, he discussed recent hapy^en- 
ings with the freedom of a historian in the next genera¬ 
tion. Talking to the conquered Piedmontese over the din¬ 
ner table, he says: “My attack on the castle of Cossaria 
was needless; but your movement of the 17 th was a sound 
tactical mancjeuvre.” 

At the end of the second campaign, he again shows 
himself a master in resy:>ect of both self-confidence and 
moderation. He has moved forward out of Lombardy in 
the beginning of March, and by the end of the month he 
is already in Styria, a few days’ march from Vienna. If 
the Army of the Rhine follows up his blow by similar 
victories, they will be able to dictate peace to Emperor 
Francis. Yet he chooses to halt, and to offer peace to the 
vanquished. True, the Army of the Rhine is still a good 
way off, whilst Austria and Hungary are arming them¬ 
selves in frenzied haste. To stay where he is as a men¬ 
ace, this is the conqueror’s logic. 

Bonaparte, however, is a statesman. The Directors want 
peace before the elections, and he still has need of the 
Directors. How would it be if he, he alone, the soldier, 
were to bring France the peace for which she has been 
waiting five years ? Is he to share the glory of this achieve¬ 
ment with his rivals in the Army of the Rhine? The for¬ 
tune of war is uncertain, and none but the foolhardy will 
tempt it unless they must. Once more he has broken the 
troops of the Empire, cut off as they are from the Rhcn 
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ish armies. For a year, Europe has been afraid of the new 
commander; it will become him now to make a gesture of 
peace, so that people may learn to revere the new states¬ 
man. Without courtly periphrases, and as an equal, he 
writes to the defeated Austrian leader, Emperor Francis’ 
brotlu'r: 

“Commander-in-Chief, Sir! Our valiant soldiers are 
waging war and want peace, lias not the war lasted six 
years? Have we not killed enough pco])le; have we not 
brought enough suffering u])on mankind? Everywhere 
there is a reaction towards humaneness, and almost every¬ 
where the enemies of France have laid down their arms. 
Your nation is the only exce])tion. The omens of this new 
camj)aign are sinister. However it may end, each of us 
will slay a few thousands of the other’s soldiers; and yet, 
in the end, we shall make tx*ace, for everything comes to 
an end, even the fiercest hatred. . . . You, who stand so 
near to the throne, uplifted above the petty enactions f)f 
statesmen and governments, arc not you disposed to win 
for yourself the title of benefactor of mankind, saviour 
of Germany? I regard it as quite t)ossible for you to save 
your country by force of arms. But, even then, Germany 
will be laid waste. If these lines could save the life of but 
one man, I sliould pride myself more ii]:)on my civic crown 
than U]>on the melancholy renown of the battle-field.” 

This letter makes a strong appeal to Archduke (diaries. 
A highly cultured man, declared enemy of all wars, and 
only acting as commander-in-chief from a .sense of duty, 
with this document in his hand he will be able to make 
Iieadway against the war party in Vienna and to influence 
the emperor. For what would happen should they refuse? 
Bonaparte would certainly publish his letter and their re¬ 
ply. He would have another chance of parading before 
Europe the humanist ideals of the republic, and contrast¬ 
ing with them the feudal militarism of the empire. He 
would lay the country waste with fire and sword, while 
censuring us before the world for our truculence. He is 
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following up his letter by advancing his troops, and he 
has already occupied Leoben. 

The emperor’s envoys arrive. The French commander 
meets them at the. foot of the stairs, speaks of the emperor 
and the archduke with respect. When they beg for a ten 
days’ truce (during which Vienna will be able to continue 
])re])arations for war), he answers by inviting tliem to 
su])per. After the meal, he agrees to a five days’ suspen¬ 
sion of h(Astilities. 

While com])arativc calm now reigns in Vienna, the 
Directors in I^aris are much perturbed. Is this general of 
ours going to make the Great Peace all by himself? If he 
can do that, he will only have to come to Paris afterwards, 
and with one hand he will be able to pusli ns from our 
seats. Most politely, therefore, they instruct him to await 
the coming of the envoy they are sending. All the more 
does Ponapartc press the otlier side for a decision. He 
knows what rc])orts concerning him are current in Paris, 
and he cracks liis whip over the Directors’ heads: ‘T 
sliould like to have a rest. I have justified y(jur confidence 
in me; in all my undertakings I have hazarded my life; I 
have covered myself with more glory than the most fortu¬ 
nate man could wish; now I have advanced upon Vienna, 
leaving Italy's lovely plains behind me, as I advancc'd once 
liefore in search of bread for the army which the rejniblic 
could no longer feed. Calumny vainly attempts to dis¬ 
credit my intentions. JMy civic career, like my military 
career, will be unique and simiile.” 

Ironies, bcneatli whose mask the writer is moving 
towards unnamed goals. 

Endless negotiations. But why should the matter drag 
on? Give us Belgium and Lombardy. You can compen¬ 
sate the dis])ossessed princes with po.ssessions in the Holy 
Roman Empire! Habsburg accejits this principle, for nei¬ 
ther the emperor nor any one of the German princes is 
concerned any longer about the Holy Roman Emjdre. It 
is very old, in poor health, and wih. soon be laid in the 
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tomb. I'hic plan will give France a finger in the pie across 
the Rhine. But Iiow llabshiirg is to be compensated i*or 
the loss of Lombardy, remains uncertain. 

C>}iportune is the arrival of letters from Venice report¬ 
ing insurrections against the French and the murder of a 
number of French soldiers. At length the day of ven¬ 
geance has come! Venice, too, is outworn, and upa for 
destruction. “Since the discovery of the Cape route to the 
Indies and the rise of Triest and Ancona, Venice has been 
on tlie decline,” he writes to the I^irectors, to soothe their 
conscientious scruples—i.e., f(m use in a justifiCcitory cam- 
j)aign. “it will hardly survive the blow. This wretched and 
cowardly population, unfitted for freedom, without land 
or water, must, of course, be handed over to those to 
whom the hinterland is allotted. First of all, we shall take 
the ships, empty the arsenal, carry off the big guns, and 
close the lianks; we shall also keej) Corfu and Ancona.” 
Thus weakened, the Lagoons were to ])ass to llabshurg. 

Bonaparte dealt in summary fashion with the old lords 
of the region, with the few ])atrician families which, as 
the successors of strong .nen, had ruled Venice for ceti' 
turies, and bad made of it one of the most reactionary 
State's in the world. “You have stirred up tiie jieasants 
against us,” he wrote to the doge while the negotiations 
with the Austrians were in progress. “I'hanks to you, 
every one is shouting: ‘Death to the French!’ Hundreds 
of our soldiers have already perished through your mach¬ 
inations. Do not lie to me! You incited these disturbances. 
Do y(ai imagine that because J am in the heart of Ger¬ 
many I shall be unable to enforce respect for the greatest 
nation in the world? I shall take vengeance for the blood 
of my companions-in-arms. War or peace! Unless you in¬ 
stantly hand ov^'r the ringleaders, I shall declare war.” 

This is his tone when he wishes to terrify a dozen tot¬ 
tering old patricians. When the envoys from the Senate 
c(_)me to his camp, he pretends to fly into a passion: “I 
shall have no more constitution and no more Senate. For 
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Venice, I shall be a second Attila. Make me no more 
proposals. I will be your lawgiver.” When the city is 
being handed over, the doge, a man of ninety, falls dead 
—the last doge of Venice. Bonaparte never forgot thij 
scene. 

Has he done with Italy now? Has not he got all he 
wants; has not he reached his end ? 

There is no end, for every step forward opens a new 
vista. Venice is merely a springboard, whence he can start 
his swim into the open sea. The islands first; then the 
Adriatic; and now he contemplates a more distant hori¬ 
zon. When he was in Ancona a while back, forcing his 
terms of peace upon Rome, he stood on the shore, looking 
seaward. There were the Ionian Islands, and beyond then 
lay Turkey. He wrote: “From this point, we could reach 
Macedonia in twenty-four hours; the place would be in¬ 
valuable for our influence upon the destinies of the Turk¬ 
ish Empire.” As brigadier on the general staff he had 
thought of engulfing himself in Turkey. From Ancona he 
sends agents to open up relationships with powerful 
pashas in Janina, Scutari, and Bosnia. 

Now, when he is in Leoben, he makes sure of the island 
possessions of Venice, arranges for the occupation of 
Corfu and Zante, “to control simultaneously the Adriatic 
and the East. No one will be able to save the Turkish 
Empire. We shall watch its death agony. The occuf)ation 
of the Ionian Islands leaves us the choice between sup¬ 
porting Turkey and making sure of our own share of the 
spoils.” 

The political reality underlying this is an attack on 
England. France has long looked forward to the acquisi¬ 
tion of strongholds in the Mediterranean, and to thus im¬ 
posing a barrier between England and India. In Bona- 
l)arte, this general aim acquires the impulsive energy of 
a personal ambition. He does not want the East that he 
may inflict a mortal wound on England as his arch enemy; 
he is in search of means to injure England that thereby 
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he riiav win the East. Since his imagination always runs 
far ahead of his acliievements, Europe, of wliicli hut }X's~ 
terday he first seized a cawner, is already beginning to 
seem ^oo small for him. lie says to Bourrieime: 

“Only in the East have there been great empire's and 
n.jght\’ change's; in the East, wliere six hundred milh’on 
pe()])le elwell. h'uro})e is a m(i)le-hill!” 

VIII 

A high-arche-el rex)m, in the baroque style; the walls are 
white, ])icked out with ge)ld. On a long coucli upholstered 
in gre'e'ii silk, a sixteen-year-edd lieutenant, a spoik'd elar- 
ling, with the fawning manners of a ])cige, is sitting be¬ 
tween two women of ripe beauty. One of them is the 
youth's me)dier; but when her smiling glance roves co- 
quettishly over the surrounding group ot smartly dressed 
officers, we gather that she is thinking far less of maternal 
obligations thari of hours in which such boys as hers are 
engendered. Without words, she seems to add: “Creole 
women are adepts in the art of love!” Another connois¬ 
seur in the same art is the handsome general who stands 
behind her, craning forward over her shoulder that he 
may see far down into her corsage—as fashion and the 
lady’s pride in her charms make it easy for him to do. 
This is JMassena, whose talent as a soldier is to be ever 
[)rom])t to attack, being too unrestrained and uncultured to 
count the cost; but his flaming im])etuosity often saves his 

)o]'»s in moments of danger. His temperament is so 
ardent, that he must always have at least two women in 
nis train; and his a[)])etitc for money is no less keen. 
Money and women—he steals both, whenever he has the 
chance. 

All the qualities that Massena lacks, you will find in the 
little man with the big head who stands in front of the 
ladies making conversation. He is ugly, touchingly gro¬ 
tesque in his movements, and at the moment intoxicated 
by his success in winning—no one knows how—the love of 
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a pretty member of the Visconti family. This is Rerthier, 
chief of general staff, unresting in his activity; a man 
who will do administrative work one day, and take a 
fortress by storm the next; a great student of maps, for 
he is one of the few among these officers who is well 
grounded in the theory of his profession. 

There is Murat, theatricall}^ decked out in green satin, 
twisting the huge plumed hat he holds in his hands. (3f 
])roletarian liirth, like most of the men at this remarkable 
licadquarters, he is fond of talking in asides. Now he 
laughs too loudly because the ribald Augereau, the ava 
ricious and extravagant jK^asant’s son, has been telling 
him an after-dinner story. Murat, though he fears neitlu*] 
artillery fire nor the frowns of princes, is now jjainfully 
(‘inharrassed because Josephine calls to him across the 
room. She wants to hear the joke! 

Ihit Joseph, a man of the world, who dreads what the 
enfant terrible may blurt out, nods meaningly to Murat, 
implying to him that for God’s sake he must hold his 
tongue. Elise is sitting in the embrasure of one of the 
windows. Not so good-looking as the other women, and 
finding her husband a bore, she is apt to be censorious, and 
would carry tales to Mother Letizia, who abhors Jose¬ 
phine’s loose morals. 

Now comes the bright sound of laughter from the gar¬ 
den. That is Pauline’s birdlike voice. She is making the 
most of the days of freedom left to her before her mar¬ 
riage to General Leclerc, the husband chosen for her by 
Napoleon. She is playing blind-man’s-buff with Ilippo- 
l}'te, and her pleasure in the game is doubled by the knowl- 
t'dge that^ she is annoying Josephine. 

Here is the chief, coming slowly along the passage. For 
two long hours he has been walking up and down with 
the Parisian dramatist Arnault. This companion lias been 
:arefully chosen. The newcomer has asked many ques- 
ions about the army and the battles. Bonaparte hns an¬ 
swered them with a detailed report of his own doings. 
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which he knows that Arnault will spread far and wide. 
Now he has steered the conversation to the topic of the 
governmental crisis, long drawn out. As the two come 
into the recej)tion room, he says, ostensibly with indiffer¬ 
ence, and yet with emphasis enough to fix the words in 
Arnault’s memory: “I can hardly conceive any other way 
out of their difficulties than that they should bend before 
the power of one strong man. But where is such a man to 
be found?” 

As Bonaparte enters, the officers rise to their feet, break 
off all conversation, and look expectantly at this man of 
twenty-seven, though most of them are older than he and 
all of them a good deal taller. Only the page continues to 
loll on the couch, for Eugene knows that his mother is 
unchallenged mistress of the house. 

We are at Montebello, the huge castle near Milan, 
where Bonaparte is passing the summer. He is almost 
wholly the statesman now, for the war has been ended by 
the arrangement entered into at Leoben, and nothing more 
is needed than a formal ratification. He might be in Paris, 
receiving the adulation of which he dreamed in youth; but 
he prefers to stay in Italy, He will not return to Paris until 
the political consequences of his victories have assumed a 
concrete form, until the new States are consolidated and 
the Italian business over and done with. Meanwhile, dur¬ 
ing the many months he spends at Montebello, the life 
there is not so much that of a military headquarters, 
as that of a minor court. 

But in no respect does he behave like an upstart. There 
are no pretences. In everything he will make his influence 
felt as one who is a child of the revolution that estab¬ 
lished a regime of equality. He has appointed sons of the 
people to the leading positions in his army; but he has no 
fear of what his noble guests, the dukes and princes of 
Italy, may think of it, should one of his valiant generals 
commit a solecism. He sees no reason for hiding his origin 
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like a parvenu, although his adoption of French nation¬ 
ality might well incline him to conceal his Corsican ])irth. 
In actual fact, he parades it. Before the close of the ])re- 
vious year, he had summoned the whole family to Milan. 
Now, with lavish oriental hospitality, he has invited them 
all to Montebello, and those who seek his favour must 
show his relatives due honour. Half Italy pays court to 
him, for his name is already acquiring the mythical power 
of that of a man of destiny. Besides the numerous per¬ 
sons who wish to harness their fortunes to his cliariot, 
not a few come from afar to ask the sage’s advice con¬ 
cerning family matters and private affairs. 

He has found it hard to persuade his mother, proud and 
a woman of strict principles, to make friends with Jose¬ 
phine, whose reputation is an offence to her. Josephine 
reciprocates Madame Letizia’s dislike; but Napoleon, 
though he idolises his wife and can refuse her nothing, 
compels her to observe the outward forms of respect. 
Now, the friction between the two women has become 
even greater than at first. *‘This Creole says soft noth¬ 
ings to every man, and kisses every woman, instead of 
attending to her business of bearing children.” The Cor¬ 
sican mother has given birth to thirteen. Josephine’s bar¬ 
renness dishonours Napoleon and his family. Letizia fan¬ 
cies that in the eyes of many of his adversaries she can 
read satisfaction and mockery because the great man can¬ 
not procreate a child. But it is not his fault. Josephine has 
led, and still leads, too loose a life. That is what is amiss. 

When Letizia first unet Napoleon again, after his bat¬ 
tles and victories, she embraced him and said: 

'‘You are thinner than ever! You are wearing yourself 
out!” 

“Not a bit of it. I am really living, now!” 

“Yes, for posterity. . . 

“Well, do you call that dying?” 

When he leaves her. he says to her: “Do take good care 
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of yourself, Mother. If you die, there will he no one left 
with any authority over me.” His Corsican clannishness is 
almost as strong as his cosmopolitan self-confidence. 

Three sisters, three brothers, and Uncle ITsch are, in 
their various ways, enjoying themselves at Montehello. 
The fascinating Pauline, sixteen years of age, cannot for¬ 
give jose])hine, who, in deference to Napoleon’s wishes, 
has interfered with her plans for a love marriage. She 
weds Leclerc in the castle cha])el, and at the same time 
Klise and Bacciochi have to resolemnise their union in 
church, for the chief is eager to keep in the good graces of 
the Vatican. After the ceremony Letizia, who has no in¬ 
terest in these intrigues, returns to Corsica. 

“This island, this province,” as Ik^naparte now calls it, 
as if it were an island or a province like any other, has 
now been regained from the English, who had occupied 
it in response to Paoli’s call for aid. P>onaparte managed 
the affair from a distance, while busied in his campaign 
on the mainland. One foggy night, a couple of dozen 
P'renchmen, taking with them f)lenty of money and an 
abundance of weapons, landed in Corsica “to encourage 
the patriots,” circulate pamphlets, and so on. Napoleon 
also sent Saliceti, his friend and his op])onent of earlier 
days. Thus, by proxy and from afar, he was able to 
achieve Avhat he had thrice failed to do in person. 

“Can it really be only four years?” thinks Signora 
Letizia, wdien those wlio had driven her and hers into 
exile receive her with acclamations. Is this the very cita¬ 
del which was for so long the centre of Napoleon’s 
thoughts and feelings? Now, simply because he orders it, 
Klise’s husl)and is to be commandant there. For a long 
while, already, Lucien has been intendant of the forces. 
To Na])oleon, in Italy, his native island now seems an 
ancient family seat, a romantic and medieval spot where 
his kindred can dwell when convenient. With a contemp¬ 
tuous smile, not long ago, he had read a letter from the 
Bourbon prt^i-cMider, in winch T.ouis offered him the title 
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of duke, or wen liereditarv viceroy, Corsica, if lie 
would (.‘S])ouse llit' ro3'alist cause. 

In Montebello, Bonaparte first learns to sejiarati* his 
private life from his jmhlic life—a lesson which those 
born in the purple learn from childhood upwards. 

The t^uardianshi]) of the castle, stran^el}’ enough, is en¬ 
trusted, not to E'rench soldiers, hut to tlirc^e hundred 
Polish legionaries. In several of his battles, there had 
been danger that he would he taken jirisoner, so he has 
formed a bodyguard, forty strong. They are called guides, 
are chosen from among the tallest and best of his soldiers, 
and have a dare-devil for their leader. 

The castle is thronged with orderlies and couriers. En¬ 
voys are flocking from all quarter's, d'hc lion of St. Mark 
and the key of St. Peter gleam on foreign epaulettes; 
Vienna, Leghorn, and Genoa are also represented at Mon¬ 
tebello. Napoleon lives in state. Following the custom of 
the country, he kee]\s open house. Interested sj^ectators 
arc admitted to the gallery of the l)anqueting hall; and he 
drops a Iiint, lest they should forget to spread the news 
when they return home, that like them he drinks the wine 
of the country. 

The re])orts of those who come to see him on service 
matters or other official business exj^ress astonishment 
that this young commander-in-chief is never embarrassed. 
He is dignified and y^t periectly natural; always the most 
simply dressed man in the company. None the less, he 
knows quite well how to keep people at a distance. Thougdi 
nearly every one who comes to see him tov/ers over him in 
stature, he never tries To appear taller than he is. Instead, 
those conversing with him are inclined to stoop a little, 
and thus seem to he paying court to him. Henceforward, 
throughout life, he is able from his natural defect to de¬ 
rive an advantage whose ultimate psychical consequences 
are incalculable. One of the visitors to Montebello wrote : 
“Should this man have the luck to escape death in l^attle, 
within four years he will he in exile or seated on a 
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throne.” The writer was only three years out in his reck¬ 
on 

A student of his epoch, one who knows how fame is 
manufactured, he has in attendance an able journalist, the 
hrst publicity agent in history, whose business it is to 
blow Napoleon’s trumpet in Paris and subtly to discredit 
the Directors. Being a disciple of Plutarch, Bonaparte 
knows through whose agency the story of great men’s 
deeds is handed down to posterity; that is why the faces 
of poets, historians, artists, and men of science are so 
often seen at his Italian castle. A year before, a few days 
after the triumphal entry into Milan, and when over¬ 
whelmed with urgent business, he had found time to pen 
the following remarkable lines to a great astronomer. 

“The sciences which are the glory of the human mind, 
the arts which beautify the world and bequeath great deeds 
to our oflfspring, must be cherished wdth especial care in 
free States. All men of genius, all those who are famous 
in tlie world of learning, are Frenchmen, no matter to 
what country they may belong.” Hitherto, such men have 
had to lead a retired life. Now, freedom of thought pre¬ 
vails ; intolerance is a thing of the past, there are no 
desi)ots left. The talented can foregather under his patron¬ 
age, and fearlessly tell him all their wishes. Any such 
person who wants to go to France may be sure of a coi- 
dial reception, “for the French people would rather win 
a great mathematician, painter, or other man of note, 
than win the wealthiest of provinces. That is why, Citi¬ 
zen, [ ask you to make these sentiments widely known 
among the great men of Milan!” 

He commissions an attache, who, like most of his tribe, 
has little to think about and nothing to do, to make a reg¬ 
ister of the art treasures in the possession of the petty 
States of Italy. In subsequent treaties, he demands the 
best of these for Paris. 

For the Paris Conservatoire, he instructs experts to 
make copies of the best Italian music. Writing on thi^ 
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topic, he says: “Of all the arts, music has the stroiyc^^est 
influence on the passions, and for that reason the lei^islator 
must make it one of his chief concerns. An inspired sym¬ 
phony composed by a master cannot fail to stir our feel¬ 
ings, and has far more influence than a treatise on moral¬ 
ity. which convinces our reason without affecting our 
conduct.” When he becomes a member of the Institute, 
he flaunts this title at the head of all the letters he writes 
as commander-in-chief, and declares: “The true power 
of the French Republic must henceforward consist in this, 
that no new idea shall arise anywhere which is not the 
j)roperty of France.” In confidential talk he says: “The 
soldier must, above all, regard his commander as wiser 
and more cultured than himself ; and the soldier will re¬ 
gard this title with respect for the very reason that its 
meaning is obscure to him.” 

Such actions disclose, not the statesman alone, but the 
man born to rule, the prince who regulates every gesture, 
every word that he says or writes, with an eye to the leg¬ 
end as to his personality which he wishes to inculcate 
upon his people. But when the door is closed, and he i? 
among intimates, he opens his heart. 

ITere is a description of Napoleon as he was in th(.)st 
days, penned by an exceptionally shrewd observer: “The 
{)ower of the man impressed every one with whom hr 
came in contact. . . . Elis demeanour was still rather un¬ 
gainly at times; but there was something imj^erious in his 
nature, his glance, and his speech. Ifvery one obeyed his 
orders In public, he deliberately tried to heighten this 
im])ression. In private life, on the other hand, he was un¬ 
constrained, genial, and even confidential; with a taste 
for witticisms, which were never ill-natured, but were 
merry and discreet. F'requently, he shared in our amuse¬ 
ments. He did not take his work too strenuously, not 
finding it necessary at that time to measure out his hours; 
and in leisure moments he was always accessible. But 
when he had withdrawn to his workroom, his door was 
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closed to every unauthorised intruder, without distinction 
of rank.—Tie needed a deal of sleej), like all jxa^ple 

of nervous temperament and very active mind. 1 have 
often known him to stay in htal for ten or eleven hours at 
a stretch ; but if it was necessary to wake him up, he was 
un])erturhed, and could easily make up for the lost hours 
afterwards—or could store up reserves of sleej) in ex])ec- 
tation of a strenuous time. Lie had the ])recious faculty 
of hc'ing able to go t(.) slee]) wherever and as often as he 
})leased. l^'oiid of \'igorous exercise, he rode very often, 
and at a great pace, though he had an exceedingly had 
seat.” 

il(‘ has a taste for talking, and chooses politics or gen¬ 
eral (piestions of life as his theme; if the conversation 
ilags, he suggests the telling of stories; should this he fol¬ 
lowed by a general silence, he spins a yarn of his own, 
pregnant and humorous. 

11 le loveliest women set their caps at him in vain ; he is 
wholly devoted to Josephine. Not, indeed, so frenzied in 
his adoration as he was a year hack, when she betrayed or 
disillusioned him; it is she, and slie alone, who has trifled 
away this passion for self-surrender. Now there is a mov¬ 
ing note in his tone towards her; a fervent courtship, a 
smile, a petition: “M)u are sad,” he wrote to her while 
still in the field. “Von do not write; are you longing to 
get ])ack to Laris? I lave you ceascxl to care for me? I he 
thought makes me wretched. l\Iy life has become unbear¬ 
able since I ha\x‘ known that you are not hai)py. JkThaps 
I shall soon make peace with the pope; then I shall join 
you at once.” Three days later: “I1ie peace with .Rome 
lias just been signed. Jlologna, Ferrara, and Ivomagna 
are ceded to us.—Rut there is not a worel from you ! Goorl 
God, how ha\’e I offended you ?—] fear you know only 
too well how absolute is your power over me! For life, 
wholly yours.” 

Now, at Montehello, he is for the first time tasting the 
io\s )f uninterrupted connubiality, while he is delighted 
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to watch Josephine’s winning charm in social intercourse. 
Occasionally he steals time for a brief love festival. They 
drive across to Lake Alaggiore; and when, among the 
rhododendron huslies beneath the baroque stone edifices 
on I sola Bella, (h*assini, the lieroine of La Scala, uplifts 
her th.rilling voice and sings an ap])assionata by Monle- 
verde, Napoleon sits wra])ped in thought, his comj)anion's 
hand clasjx'd in his own. 

“In the carriage”—so his adjutant relates—‘‘he would 
take marital liberties which were apt to be rather embar¬ 
rassing to Berthier and me. But it was all so simple and 
natural, that there was no ground for offence.” 

IX 

What is Paris saying? 

Since yesterday, there has been a watchman on duty 
there. Hitherto, the cabinet ministers had all been nothing 
more than lawyers; now, a statesman was at work in that 
innermost circle. Sprung from the old nobility of France, 
a bishop, then as a republican placed under the ban of the 
Cdiurch by the i)ope, Talleyrand had recently silent years 
of waiting in the United States. Now he was back in 
Paris, and had grasped a share of power. The recently 
elected Cdiambers were predominantly “right,” and had 
been railing against the Directors; the commander-in¬ 
chief in Italy wanted to revolutionise Europe; he wished 
to perpetuate the war; the ra]3c of Venice was an infamy. 
Perhaps many of the accusations were only too true, hut 
when the echoes oL what was being said in the place of 
words made their way into the place of deeds, they could 
not fail to arouse the contempt of the man of might. He 
sent the Chambers a memorial, or, rather, a memento: 
“Speaking in the name of eighty thousand men, 1 warn 
you that the days when cowardly lawyers and pitiful chat¬ 
terers could allow valiant soldiers to be butchered are 
over and done wkh !’' 

At this date, Bonaparte had dispatched Augereau to 
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(k'ft^nd the Directors, as he himself had defended them a 
year or two before; for the growing power of royalists 
and priests was becoming an ever greater menace to the 
new constitution of the Republic. If either of the Bour¬ 
bon brothers should venture to set foot on French soil, 
all the malcontents would flock to his standard, and in a 
hand’s turn he would win his way to the throne. But the 
Bourljons stayed in their safe retreats, and the Directors 
could risk a little coup d’etat. Now, they were five instead 
of three, and felt more self-confident. 

Called to office after this coup, an expert was for the 
first time in charge of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
From afar, he measured the strength of his only rival. 
Though he had never seen Bonaparte face to face, he knew 
him for the coming man. To begin with, at any rate, he 
was willing to play second fiddle, and set to work that he 
might win the confidence of one greater than himself. 

In all respects, Talleyrand was Napoleon’s counterpart. 
Not a born negotiator; passionless, except for his avarice; 
cold and crafty, never natural and frank; always adapt¬ 
ing himself to the mood of those he wished to use as his 
tools. His cynic’s head, his long, pointed, prying nose, now 
surmounted the gold-braided collar of the republic; they 
would surmount the imj)erial and the royal uniform; and 
then, for a fourth time in the service of the ruler of the 
French, he would don the livery of the bourgeois king. 
For forty years he served the man who happened to be in 
power; but never unreservedly, and therefore he was 
never tied to any ruler’s fortunes. Lamed by an accident 
in childhood, he was unable to enter the army, and became 
a priest, remembering that, in this guise, the great Riche¬ 
lieu had been master of France. Talleyrand was the only 
man in the country able to measure his strength against 
that of Bonaparte. Never would the man of destiny be 
able to shake off Talleyrand even when he had come to 
hate the subtle diplomat; and when the final breach be¬ 
tween the two men occurred, it was at the very time when 
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Talleyrand, with a smile, could limp across the body of 
the master he had cast down and enter the cabinet of the 
enemy. Talleyrand was the man who overthrew Napoleon ; 
but, if wc think of elemental forces, Napoleon was felled 
by his own hand. 

d'alleyrand’s breadth of view and utter lack of princi¬ 
ple make their due imj)ressioii on the distant Bona])arle. 
These vSeptember days, the commander has gone to Udine, 
to sign the peace whose preliminaries had been arranged 
in the spring. In this sprig of the old nobility, in this con¬ 
noisseur of the rococo, in this cold nihilist, Napoleon sees 
the tool he will need. Hitherto, he has wanted none but 
soldiers. Now, when he has become a statesman, he wants 
and finds a statesman. While he is discussing matters with 
the Austrians, he sends the new Minister for Foreign 
Affairs a long letter (a letter of betrothal, wc might call 
it), disclosing his whole political programme: 

“The organisation of French power has only just be¬ 
gun—Despite our good opinion of ourselves,—we French¬ 
men are still tyros in political matters. As yet we do not 
even understand the difference between executive, legisla¬ 
ture, and judiciary. In such a State as ours, where all 
authority issues from the nation, where the people is sov¬ 
ereign—governmental power, in the full comprehensive¬ 
ness I ascribe to it, must be regarded as the true repre¬ 
sentative of the nation, who rules in accordance with the 
constitution.” 

“Does your heart express itself so openly, Bonaparte?” 
thinks the inscrutable recipient, smiling to himself as he 
reads. 

“It is an immeasurable misfortune that, in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, a nation of thirty million persons should 
still be compelled to take up arms in order to save the 
country. These forcible means are a burden upon the leg¬ 
islator, seeing that a constitution for human beings must 
take human beings into account.” 

“Is your aim so high?” muses the reader, with aston- 
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ishmcnt. '‘lie is already sated with martial fame, and 
aspires, under the new constituticjn, to become dictator!” 
Talleyrand reads on: 

“Why should we not make sure of Malta?—I had good 
reason for confiscating the estates of the Knights of 
IMalta.—With Alalta and Corfu in our hands, we should 
1)0 masters of the Mediterranean. If we cannot dislodge 
England from the C^ape, we must take Egypt. With 
twenty-five thousand men and from eight to ten ships of 
the line, the cxjiedition could he risked. Egn pt dmvs not 
fielong to the sultan. I wish you could find out what im¬ 
pression an Ifgyptian expedition would make U])on the 
Porte.—The break-up of the huge Turkish Empire, day 
|jy day more imminent, must lead us to think of our trade 
in the East.” 

As he sits in the Foreign Office, reading this, the diplo¬ 
mat raises his eyebrows yet higher. He feels that the 
writer is a man of genius, if not the very devil. A week or 
two later, comes another letter. 

“If our doings are guided by a sound policy, which is 
nothing else than the calculation of combinations and 
chances, we shall for a long time to come be the Great 
Nation and the arbiter of Euroiie. The scales are in our 
hands, and, should fate be ]iropitious, wuthin a few years 
there may be great happenings. To-day, these may seem 
the vague anticipations of a visionary enthusiast; but a 
cold, pertinacious, and far-sighted man will be able to 
make them a reality.” 


How slow these German diplomats are to make up their 
minds. For weeks we have been at it, discussing matters 
far on into the night, and still the titled negotiators hesi¬ 
tate to sign the document, though any reasonable man 
would come to a decision in an hour or two! Throughout, 
the Austrians are looking over their shoulders at the 
emix^ror in Vienna. In the room where the conversations 
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take place, there is an empty throne on which tlie shadowy 
Francis is sii])posed to be sittiipi:;; beneath the canopy. “Bet¬ 
ter carry that cliair away before we begin,” says the com¬ 
mander. “I have never been able to see a raised seat with¬ 
out wanting to sit in it.” 

FI is letters to the enigmatical Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, those fervid preludes, had been nothing more 
than the soliloquies of a man chafing at idleness, to whom 
weeks sjient in thinking about peace seem wasted, even 
though the peace be one for which luiroj^e has been long¬ 
ing for years, iiis jiatience is exhausted, and he assumes 
'll menacing tone: “I have l»een too lenient with you,” he 
growls to the Austrians. “I might have made the condi¬ 
tions much harsher! You are frittering away my time. I 
stand before you as the ccjual in rank of any of your 
\)riiices. Don’t talk to me about congresses. . . . With the 
means at our disjiosal, in a couple of ye^-ars we Fh'enchmen 
ran conquer the whole of Europe. Not that we want to do 
so Our wish is to give our citizens peace, and quickly. 

. . . You tell me that this, that, and the other are your 
instructions, ff, when the sun is shining, your instruc¬ 
tions said that night had fallen, would you insist that it 
was dark ?” 

At last, to give them a salutary fright, he bursts into a 
rage, dashes a vase to the ground, and thus forces them to 
sign the peace in which every one gets what Napoleon had 
promised six months before in Leoben. 

When Eurojie learns the news, there will be a sigh of 
relief. But what is going on in Ifonaparte’s mind? The 
rlay after he has signed at CTmpo Formio the ]X‘ace which 
cuds a six 3 X^ars’ war, the peace he has fought for and 
won, he writes to the Directors, in the most matter-of-fact 
wav: “It is absolutcl}" indisjiensable to our government 
that we should speedily overthrow the English monarchy. 
Unless we succeed in doing this, we can be sure that the 
corruption and the intrigues of these active islanders will 
ruin us. The moment is favourable. Let us concentrate 
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]ur encrf^ies upon increasini^ our navy, so that we mav 
:rush Eni^land. Then Europe will l>e at our feet.” He 
issues a manifesto to the navy: “Comrades! Now tliat we 
have established i)eace on land, let us concjucr the freedom 
of the seas. Without your aid, the ^dory of the Erench 
name could he carried only tlirou^h a corner of tlie conti¬ 
nent. With your he!]), we shall cross the ocean, and the 
fame of our nation will reach the most distant lands!” 

His mind is full of titanic schemes. As he ^■allo])s alone^ 
the catisewav of his r;Teat deeds, fame vanishes behind 
him in the dust raised by his chart^er’s thunderin,[; h(K)fs, 
hut fame ever looms in front of him, beckoning from the 
mirage of his fresh designs. In this spirit he hastens back 
to Milan, to Montebello, whence he is to give Italy her final 
ordc'rs; for now, carrying the peace treaty, he will go to 
Paris. Jn the tone of a ])rince speaking to his people, Bona- 
])arte issues a proclamation to the newly formed Cisal- 
])ine Republic: 

‘A'ours is the first nation in history to win freedom 
witliout partisan struggles, without a revolution, and 
without a blow. We have given you liberty, and you will 
know how to keep it! . . . Let your minds he full of the 
sense of your own strength, and of the self-respect proper 
to the free man. . . . El ad the Romans of old used their 
powers as the French are using their powers to-day, the 
Roman eagles would still wave above the Capitol, and the 
human race would have esca^ied being dishonoured by 
eighteen centuries of slavery! To consolidate your liber¬ 
ties, and with the sole end of bringing you hajipiness, I 
have comj)leted a task such as hitherto has only lieen per¬ 
formed by ambition and the will-to-jiower. . . . In a few 
days I shall leave you. . . . Your happiness and the glory 
of your republic will always be matters very dear to my 
heart.” 

Is this a warrior blowing a trumpet? Is it a poet, into 
whose mouth the ecstasy of life puts words that arc to 
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arouse popular enthusiasm? During these very days, in 
the comj)any of a diplomat belonging to this very coun¬ 
try, he is strolling to and fro in the park of Montebello, 
llis whole nature is straining towards Paris; his com¬ 
panion is a good listener, and a man of ability. Napoleon, 
in one of those bursts of frankness which genius some¬ 
times allows itself, delivers himself as follows: 

“Do you fancy tha.t 1 have won my triumphs in Italy 
that I may help the lawyers of the Directory ... to 
achieve greatness? Or can you imagine that I want to 
stabilise the republic? What a ridiculous notion, a republic 
with thirty million inhabitants! With our customs! With 
our failings! France will soon forget these whims. The 
French need glory and the gratilication of their vanity, 
but they do not understand the elements of freedom. 
Look at the army! Our victories have restored the French 
soldier to his true self. 1 am the idol of the soldiers. If the 
J.)iri'Ctors, for instance, were to try to withdraw my com¬ 
mission, they would soon see who is master of the army. 

“The people needs a chief, made resplendent by fame 
and victory; it does not want theories and governments, 
the phrases and the oratory of the ideologues. Give the 
masses a toy! They will ])lay with it, and allow themselves 
to be led—provided always that the leader is adroit 
enough to hide his true aims! Here in Italy, it is not neces¬ 
sary for me to be so circumspect. . . . Still, the time is 
not yet ripe. For the present, it is necessary to yield to 
the fervour of the moment, so here we shall have two or 
three republics after the French model. . . . Peace is op¬ 
posed to m}' interests. ... If peace were firmly estab¬ 
lished, and if I were no longer at the head of the army, I 
should have to renounce the power and position I have 
gained, and should have to pay homage to the lawyers in 
the Luxembourg. If 1 leave Italy, it is only that I may 
play the same part in PTance. But that fruit, likewise, is 
not yet ripe. Paris is divided. There is a Bourbon party. 
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and T cannot figlit on its side. In due time I shall weaken 
tlie ro])nhIicans, 1)iit I shall not do so to the advatitage oi 
the old d\'nasty!” 

Such are Bona]»arte’s real })lans. What he says is true : 
“hwer^lliing has ha])pened as 1 foresaw; and I believe 
that 1 am the only person in the wc^rld who is not sur¬ 
prised. So will it l)e in the future; I shall make my way 
whithersoever I veill.” 

A stream of confessions is forcing a way for itself. The 
words have come down to us in the memoirs of the man 
who heard them; of course the s])eaker would have denied 
them, had the hearer then ventured to repeat them. But it 
is true that lie is far from being satisfied with what he 
has hilhc'rto achieved. Seated beside Bourrienne in the 
carriage in which he is driving away from Italy after a 
stay of nearly two years, he says: “A few more cam¬ 
paigns like this, and we shall have made a fairly great 
name for ourselves, a name that will go down to pos¬ 
terity.” When his friend interposes that Bonaparte has 
already secured a notable reputation, the commander 
laughs him to scorn : 

“\k.)u Hatter me, Bourrienne! If I die to-daiy, ten cen¬ 
turies hence my record will not occupy more than half a 
page in universal history!” 


XI 

The Luxembourg palace lias lieen transformed into an 
amphitheatre. Weapons and colours, the latest trophies, 
are disjdayed, side by side with the gold-blazoned slogans 
of the revolution, on the venerable walls within which, of 
old, the satellite ^leers used to circle round their central 
luminary, the king of E"ranee. Paris has assembled, and all 
are dressed in gala attire, as if for a May Day festival— 
though it is chill December. The front seats are filled with 
pretty women, friends of the men in power, for they want 
to get a close view of the little commander with the leath¬ 
ery yl‘llov^' sf in, the hero of the occasion. 
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‘TTe has already been a week in Paris, and not a soul 
has set eyes on him. Why does he modestly shun che ac¬ 
clamations of his people?” 

“There is the signal for the entry! Look, the five Direc¬ 
tors are coming on to the platform!” 

The chorus sings the anthem of liberty, the crowd 
joining in the refrain. A pause. The sound of clanking 
sabres and clinking spurs is heard upon the perron with¬ 
out. People crane from the windows, look down from the 
roofs. He is coming! lie is coming! 

Napoleon wears a field uniform, for this looks less pre¬ 
tentious. His mien is grave and unassuming, as with firm 
step he strides along the gangway to the dais. He carries 
a roll of paper, and three adjutants follow in his train. 
But, as well as these, hard upon the heels of the plainly 
uniformed little figure with the martial gait, comes a man 
wearing silk stockings, and resplendent in gold lace; he 
walks with a limp. At this moment, a cannon shot is heard, 
the first shot of a salute; the sometime lieutenant of artil¬ 
lery is being honoured in at)propriate fashion. Thunders 
of applause shake the building, and are echoed outside by 
the thousands who arc waiting to greet Napoleon on his 
de])arture. Quiet once more. Talleyrand is st:>eaking. Bril¬ 
liantly, smoothly, with undercurrents of meaning which 
few can understand, he praises the classical simplicity of 
their great general, the saviour of his country, who scorns 
pomp, and is a servant of the things of the spirit. The 
minister closes with the words: “All France will be free; 
save only him, perhaps—that is his destiny.” 

Applause, as usual; but is there one among these thou¬ 
sands, even among those in the inner councils, who realises 
the ])rofound truth of the closing phrase? Does any one 
of the auditors feel the poignancy of the satire? 

Napoleon quietly conies to the front. What is he going 
to say ? 

“The French nation had to fight with its kings in order 
to wan freedom. . . . Religion, feudalism, monarchy, have 
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in turn ruled Europe for two thousand years. The era of 
democratic constitutions has only just begun. It has been 
your achievement to extend the domain of the Great 
Nation to its natural frontiers. You have done more. The 
two loveliest countries of Europe, renowned for science, 
art, and genius, see the spirit of freedom, buoyed up by 
hope, rising out of the tombs of their ancestors. These arc 
the pedestals on which two mighty nations are uplifted. I 
have the honour to present you the treaty of Carnpo For- 
mio, ratified by Fnnperor P'rancis. ... As soon as the 
fortunes of the F'rench nation are established upon the 
best organic laws, Europe, too, will be free.” 

The soldierly voice is silent. For a moment, not a sound 
is to be heard. Then come salvos of applause. Are they 
applauding the speech? It lacks the charm of the popular 
orations and the speeches from the tribune with which 
the walls of Paris are often placarded. The hearers are 
astonished; many of them are positively amazed. Alarm 
and veneration are the prevailing sentiments. The ap¬ 
plause is not for the speech, but for the man. He has 
spoken on many fronts, has harangued a crowd in Cor¬ 
sica, but has never before addressed society folk, or poli¬ 
ticians. 

His speech was that of a statesman. At first perhaps not 
a soul but Talleyrand understood it. All that he had said 
of their own epoch, seemed false. England and America 
had been democracies for many, many years. France had 
been fighting nearly a decade for her recognition as a de¬ 
mocracy. Now, at last, recognition had come, in this peace 
with Germany. There was the tangible proof of it in the 
parchment which betokened peace on the Continent. 

But the story was not finished—such was the implied 
menace that sounded, with a metallic ring, from the con¬ 
cluding words of the statesman hidden in the soldier. The 
Directors understood his meaning, knew that the threat 
was for them. But Barras pulled himself together, de¬ 
livered a fulsome speech, and then for the first and last 
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time embraced the little general, whose wife he would in¬ 
finitely rather have held in his arms. 

Josephine, where was Josephine? Why was she absent 
on the great occasion? No one knows with certainty how 
or where she spent these weeks. She did not reach Paris 
until a month after Napoleon. When she came, she was 
serene, charming, rather tired. In Paris, she promptly re¬ 
sumed her old life, and took up the threads of some of l>er 
old amours. 

Meanwhile, another woman had entered Napoleon’s 
orbit. She was handsome, but was too intelligent to please 
him. This was Necker’s daughter, Madame de Stael. An 
influential woman, as well as an interesting; it was at her 
suggestion that Talleyrand had been appointed Minister 
for Foreign AflFairs. She besieged Bonaparte with letters; 
she would fain have harnessed him to her chariot wheels, 
but he jibbed at the prospect. Now, when she had met him 
in the flesh, he parried her advances with a few civilities; 
but he could not prevent this talented woman from seeing 
further into his mind than most men had succeeded in 
doing. Here is her pen picture of the commander, an early 
impression: 

‘‘His face is thin and pale, but not unpleasing. Being 
short of stature, he looks better on horseback than on foot. 
In social life, he has rather awkward manners, though he 
is by no means shy. When he is on the alert, he is a little 
contemptuous in his bearing; whereas his natural de¬ 
meanour is a tr^e common. The contemptuous pose suits 
him better. . . . When he is speaking, I am enthralled 
by an impression of his pre-eminence, though he has none 
of the qualities of the men of the study and of society. If 
he recounts his personal experiences, he often discloses 
the lively imagination of an Italian. . . . But I always 
become aware of a profound irony, which nothing escapes, 
neither the sublime, nor the beautiful, nor even his own 
fame. ... I have known not a few men of note, some of 
them savage by disposition, but the dread with which thi.s 
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man fills me is a tliini^ apart. He is neither good nor bad, 
iieitlun- gentle nor cruel. He is unique; he can neither 
insjdre nor feel affection; he is more and less than a man. 
Charc'icter, mind, speech—all have a strange stamj). This 
A'crv strangeness helps him to win ov'cr the French. 

“He neither hates nor loves; for him, no one exists but 
himself; all other people are merely ‘number so-and-so.’ 
A great chess-])layer, for whom humanity-at-large is the 
adversary he hopes to chc'ckmate. His success is (piitc as 
much due to the qualities he lacks as to the qualities he 
possesses. . . . Where his own interest is involved, he 
pursues it as the just man seeks virtue; if his aim were 
good, his ])erseverance would he exemplary. ... He de¬ 
spises the nation whose ap])lause he seeks; there is not a 
spark of fervour intermingled with his craving to astound 
mankind, ... I have never been able to breathe freely in 
his ])rescnce.” 

If we discount in these sentences all that may reason¬ 
ably ])e regarded as due to the mortified vanity of a not¬ 
able and much admired woman, enough will still remain 
to be worthy of careful study. Each moment she tries to 
pierce his armour, only in the next breath to acknowledge 
herself his prisoner. She moves in a Rousseauist world of 
abstract virtue and goodness, with which a dictator can 
have nothing to do, and she therefore cannot regard Bona¬ 
parte wdth enthusiasm; but nevertheless she foresees his 
aim, which was not jnililicly disclosed till near the end of 
his career, and hers is the credit of having been the first 
to recognise his genius. 

“Ihcture to yourself a little man,” writes a German at 
this date in one of his letters home. “No taller than Fred- 
''Tick the Great; very regularly and slenderly built; lean, 
but sturdy; a large head; high forehead; dark-grey eyes; 
thick, dark-brown hair; Grecian nose, so long that it al¬ 
most hangs dowm over the mouth; his mouth is full of 
humaneness and grace; the firm chin is rather prominent. 
His movements are brisk, ljut he has a fine and dignified 
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bearing. You may see him run down a long staircase in 
five or six strides, and yet, as he finishes the last stride, 
he stands ])erore you as giaceful as ever. Unless he is 
fixing his gaze u])on some object he particular!}^ wishes tc 
examine, he is generally looking njiwards. It was always a 
delight to me to contemiilate his beautiful, dee]), sensitive 
eyes, at once severe and kindly, like those of our own 
Frederick.” 


XIT 

On the way to T^aris, Napoleon had had to s])end a few 
days in Rastatt, to discuss with the imperial envoys cer¬ 
tain details connected with the carrying out of the |)eace 
treaty and the evacuation of Mainz. Here, exiiected with 
mingk'd curiosity and sce])ticism, he had assumed royal 
airs. He had alternately scolded and made much of the 
envoys, as best suited his {dans at the moment, giving one 
of these Austrian counts a watch and the other a jewelled 
l.at-buckle. “The two poor envoys were amazed that I had 
so much money to sj)cnd, for they were as {)oor as cliurch 
mice.” 

This orienta'' lavishness in present-giving, the outcome 
of kindliness quite as much as of arrogance, will be a ])er- 
sistent characteristic. He will become known as a caliidi 
who loves to shower gifts, dis{)laying a mingled disdain 
and generosity which throw a searching light u]>on his 
own s{iiritual make-u{D. But if he has to acknowledge some 
genuine service, then this same man (who from under¬ 
lings exposed to danger demands scrupulous exactitude in 
the fulfilment of duty) will express his thanks in the most 
courtly fashion, as if he were one of Arthur’s knights, 
and the world a jousting-place. The warrior who has ca])- 
tured so many of the enemy colours is given one of the 
flags from Areola, as a kee{isake. He passes it on to Gen¬ 
eral Lannes, writing: 

“At Areola, there was a moment when the fortune ol 
the day was so uncertain that nothing but the utmost 
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bravery on the part of the leaders could have saved thQ 
situation. Thereupon, bleeding from three terrible wounds, 
you left the field hospital, resolved to conquer or die. 
Again and again I saw you in the foremost ranks of the 
brave. You were the first ... to cross the Adda. Yours 
must be the honour of owning and guarding this glorious 
Hag.” 

lie knows exactly how his words will affect the people 
of Paris. If he makes a public display of such expressions 
of approval, he is just as sedulous to draw near to the 
footlights when he has to censure or to condemn. That is 
one of the tricks of his trade. 

Now, he is careful to behave in such a way that all 
Paris, every one of his opponents, the whole press, shall 
exclaim: “The modesty of true greatness!’ Twice more, 
during these days, he makes ceremonial appearances, one 
of them being at a festival held in his honour by Talley¬ 
rand. He had hastened to pay his resi:)ects to the Minister 
for PYreign Affairs on the day after his return to Paris. 
Neither of them had as yet disclosed his ultimate plans, 
but Bonaparte, in his dealings with this scion of the old 
nobility, had not forgotten to speak of his own exalted 
antecedents. “You arc the nephew of the archbishop of 
Rheims,” he had said in the first half hour. “One of my 
uncles, who helped in my education, is an archdeacon— 
in Corsica, you know, that means much the same as being 
a bishop in France.” In this way Napoleon implied that 
he was no parvenu whom a man of ancient lineage was, 
in his heart, entitled to des])ise. From the first, he looked 
upon Talleyrand as a possible antagonist. 

Pie has bought the little house in which Josephine used 
to live. Here he leads a retired life, with his wife, who 
has at length arrived in Paris. His circle is small, consist¬ 
ing of his brothers and a few friends who come and go. 
He often wears mufti, drives out alone, avoids parties, is 
easy of access. When he is cheered at the theatre, he draws 
back into the recesses of his box. This is the man who, a 
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little while a^c^o at Montebello, was keeping up a princely 
state. “If I am seen three or four times at the theatre, 
[)eople will cease to notice me,” he says to an intimate. 
“You exi)ect me to be pleased by such public demonstra¬ 
tions ? There would be quite as big a crowd to see me guil¬ 
lotined !” 

He invites men of learning to his house; attends most 
of the sittings of the Institute, and is willing to read a 
paper there now and again; discusses mathematics after 
dinner with Laplace, and shows the astronomer new Ital¬ 
ian methods of calculating orbits; argues with Chenier 
about poetr 3 % and even meta])hysics (if he can’t help him' 
self!). 

But he silently follows, all this time, every move made 
by the Directors, whose power is continually on the wane. 
Knowing them to be his secret enemies, he keeps out of 
their path, and has them watched by his brothers. Pie gath¬ 
ers information as to the relative strength of the various 
parties, and ix)nders his own course. “Paris has no mem¬ 
ory. A new reputation drives out an old one; and if I 
linger here inactive, 1 shall be lost. I must not stay here.” 
Often he walks to and fro in the garden, arms locked 
behind, thinking. 

“Too soon. Better wait until they have made a complete 
mess of things. Become their colleague, a member of the 
Directory, just when the pillars are crackling? A good 
thing that I am not yet forty, as the law demands. Mean¬ 
while, I must capture the fancy of the crowd! How? 
There is peace throughout the Continent. Hardly a rival 
left to dread. PPoche, the most dangerous of them, is dead, 
thanks be! One of Josephine’s lovers; a handsome fel¬ 
low, certainly. His passing troubled her little; she k 
inconstant by nature. Carnot thrust aside, Moreau dc'^ 
fcated. Augereau, in command of the Anny of the Rhine, 
is jealous of me; I must put a spoke in his wheel. The 
Corsican stalwarts have little influence now; but that 
woman who came to warn me against the risk of j)oison' 
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was stabbed next day; there are corspiracies. Too 
soon. I must leave Paris once more. 

“Get to work against England ? Tliat would be the best 
p^an, if only these idiots had not allowed the navy to get 
into so wretched a condition! I’ve been worrying them 
a!)()Ut the matter ever since the siege of Toulon. During 
tiie naval war of the last five years, w^e’ve lost half a dozen 
sea-fiidits. What about invasion? If only that were possi- 
bUd Any one w’ho could defeat England would be master 
)()f the W'orld. Sail along the coast, study the possibilities, 
tmd then, if there seems no chance of a successful landing 
on the otlier side of the Channel, back to the Mediter¬ 
ranean! Only there, in the East, can I throw olT all re¬ 
straint, and keep France a-quiver with curiosity and 
excitement. Elgypt’s the place, in the footsteps of Alex¬ 
ander; and there we can strike England a shrewd blow^!” 

After long ]>reparations, the general visits Dunkirk and 
the Flemish coast. He asks questions wherever he goes, 
not forgetting to cross-examine fishermen and smug¬ 
glers. Ivetuniing unex])ectcdly, he gives Josejihine a 
fright, but it escapes his notice that she hastens to pen a 
few lines to the secretary of an old flame. In his cam¬ 
paigns, hundreds of spies have brought him secret mis¬ 
sives; what wajuld he say if he could read this one? “Bona¬ 
parte has come back this evening. Jflease tell Barras how 
sorry I am that I cannot come to supper after all. Say 
that he is not to forget me. You know better than any one 
what my position is.—La Pagerie Bonaparte.” 

ddius undermined is the marriage in which he still puts 
his trust. Tlius equivocal is the ])osition of IHrras, the im¬ 
potent Director, who hates and mistrusts the mighty com¬ 
mander of the forces. Thus nonchalant is Joseidiine, as 
wath carefree heart she makes her way tlirough society, 
passing her time in women's boudoirs and men’s bed¬ 
rooms—and, among the men, she has to put up with 
Bonaparte, although when she signs her married name she 
prefixes to it her maiden ^'me, though she were still 
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mistress of her own destinies and free to choose Iier 
lover. 

No doubt Barras is cursing Bonajiartc this evening, but 
next day tlie general writes to liiin and the other Direc¬ 
tors a long report, which begins as follows: “i^ven with 
our best efforts, it will take us several years to get the 
upper hand at sea. The invasion of England would be a 
desperate venture; it will only be possible if we take the 
islanders by sur])rise. . . . Wc shall need long nights, so 
it must be in winter. Consequently v/e cannot make the 
attem])t till next year. Before then, it is likely enough 
that hindrances will have arisen on the Continent. Per- 
liaj)s the g"reat moment has been lost forever.’’ 

After this amazingly jierspicacious renunciation of liis 
scheme for the invasion of England, he goes on to formu¬ 
late a 3 a.'t more amazing plan for achieving the same end 
by other means. Substantially, lie proposes eight naval 
campaigns, ranging from Spain to Holland, all the political 
conditions and consequences being carefully considered. 
If, however, ships and money are not forthcoming, the 
next best expedient will be to attack English commerce, 
beginning in Egypt, whence Bonaparte could get back to 
/lirect further operations against England. 

Enough for the Directors to hear the word Egv])!, and 
they are ready to agree to this last plan. He shall have the 
command there, and all the help they can give. So dan¬ 
gerous a man as this—the farther away he is, the better! 
Best of all would be, to make an end of him! 

The Ifgyptian plan is not new; it has been mooted at 
intervals for years. Talleyrand had blight it forward in 
connection with Bonaparte’s letter, though his comment 
had been: “The leader of this campaign would not need to 
be a man of exceptional military talent.” Was this remark 
prompted by a wish to keep Bonaparte in France, or was it 
lotbing more than a spiteful innuendo? However that 
may be, the talented commander, when he read the words 
at a much later date, wrote in the margin : ‘‘Crazy!” But wc 
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anticipate. He drafted the terms of his own nomination as 
chief of the Army in the East: plenipotentiary powers; a 
commission to take Malta and Egypt, to drive the English 
from the Red Sea, to cut a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez in order that France may be secure in the possession 
of the Red Sea. 

With feverish energy he now devotes himself to prepa¬ 
rations for the new undertaking. He has long been 
familiar with all the essentials of the problem. The Medi¬ 
terranean is his home. In childhood, he was wont to con- 
teinjilate the Moor’s head on the scutcheon of Corsica; 
sailing ships from Africa often visited the island; not long 
ago, he had deprived Genoa and Venice of their fleets; he 
was already in touch with Tunisians and Greeks, with 
Albanians and Bosnians. Over all these machinations 
brooded the spirit of Alexander, who had chosen Egypt 
as the centre of his world empire. 

For the first time, during these weeks of waiting, do the 
elements of Bonaparte’s nature become formally com¬ 
pacted within him. What has been no more than a scheme 
of the unbridled imagination, the plan of one who aspires 
to resemble the most splendid exemplars of the ancient 
world, is now dissected, pondered, weighed in the calcu¬ 
lating brain; it is refashioned, reconsidered; by degrees 
it is adapted to the actual possibilities of the situation. 
When preparing his Egyptian campaign, Bonaparte at¬ 
tempts, in the grand style, to unite the calculator with the 
dreamer, while it escapes his notice that there is an incal¬ 
culable residue. His imagination, nourished upon dreams 
of the heroic age, binds him to the fact that we are no 
longer living in the days of classical antiquity, that caliph 
and conqueror can no longer command millions of un¬ 
thinking’ slaves, that even in distant Africa the peoples are 
awakening. Bonaparte is making ready for a titanic and 
insoluble conflict; and the more deeply he becomes in¬ 
volved in it, the more defiantly will he continue his vain 
attempts to solve it. 
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This man of genius, born two thousand years too late^ 
is already spinning the threads of his own doom. With the 
hand of a demigod, he is sketching the outlines of his own 
fate. 


xiir 

‘T am going to the East/’ he writes to his brother, ‘'with 
all the means to ensure success. Should France need me, 
. . . should war break out and take an unfavourable turn. 
I shall come home, and public opinion will be more solidly 
on my side than it is now. But if the fortune of war should 
favour the republic, if another commander like myself 
should appear upon the scene, I shall, perhaps, be staying 
in, the ]\ast, do the world more service than he can.” When 
Bourrienne asks how long they are to be away, Bonaparte 
answers: “Six months or six years.” 

At the last moment, fate wants to give him another 
warning. In Rastatt, Austria refuses to cede the left bank 
of the Rhine; in Vienna, Bernadotte, who is French envoy 
there, is so provocative that a new war already seems 
imminent. Would it not be better to stay in Europe? But 
the Directors speed the departure, saying that matters 
have now gone too far to withdraw. In May, exactly two 
years after Napoleon’s entry into Milan, four hundred 
ships set sail from Toulon. Josephine waves farewell to 
her husband, and (doubtless with more concern) to 
Eugene. Not until the whole mighty apparatus has been 
set in motion at the master’s nod, does he disclose to his 
subordinates the goal of the voyage. All are on deck, 
watching the gradual disappearance of the European 
coast; but Napoleon, on the “Orient,” standing beside the 
mainmast among the eight-pounders, is not, like the 
others, looking back at Europe. His gaze is directed 
towards the south-east. 

At the same hour, Nelson and three other British ad¬ 
mirals, standing on the decks of their ships, are searching 
the seas with telescopes for a sign of the hated enemy, who 
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IS, it is supposed, about to sail for Sicily. Where is he to 
be found? Yesterday, Nelson’s fleet was scattered by a 
storm. Days pass before the ships can get together again, 
and the very storm wliich had detained rk)napartc for 
twenty-four hours in Toulon, saves the Frcncli. They 
reach Malta before the English beet, and seize the im¬ 
portant island by a coup dc main. By the time the cat 
arrives, the mouse is gone. Under all sail, Nelson ])resses 
on to Egy])t, hut finds no one there, for he has outstrij^ped 
the enemy. He tries the Syrian coast. Nothing! Back to 
Sicily. No one! “The Devil has the devil's owm luck,” says 
Nelson, cursing himself and the foe. 

The French fleet is four weeks on the voyage, and 
Na]x)leon, who is a bad sailor, vS])ends most of the time in 
bed. Is not this symbolic? Will the seasick general ever 
vi’iii to the command of the sea? He is restless lying down, 
and, to pass the W’cary hours, he makes Bourrienne read 
aloud to him. 

For on Ijoard this fleet there are n(')t only two thousand 
guns. A whole university is sailing to the East. Astrono- 
iuers, geometricians, mineralogists, chemists, antiejua .‘inns, 
bridge-builders, road engineers, orientalists, political 
economists, painters, poets—one hundred and seventy-five 
learned civilians, with hundreds of boxes full of ajyparatus 
and books. Everything in this land of ancient story is to 
be meticulously studied. h"or Fhaince, Bonaparte is to win 
a colony, and for himself an African re])utation. The 
soldiers have bluntly nicknamed these learned passengers, 
collectivehy “the donkeys.” But Bonaparte prizes them, 
and his wrath breaks loose on any of his officers who 
grumble at the presence of so many “idlers.” Fie has 
chosen his experts with the utmost care, and has thought 
out every detail of what they are to do. He has brouglit a 
font of Arabic type, extracted with great difficulty from 
the State printing house. FIc has taken especial pains in the 
choice of books for the library with which the flagship is 
freighted for the voyage to Egypt. Novels are good for 
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officers; and when he finds them reading novels, he laughs 
good hiiinourcdly. For himself, he has only IVerther and 
Ossian, works of passion, his inseparable companions. On 
this journey, however, he seldom reads them. 

What does Bourrienne read aloud to tlie chief? Travels 
in Egypt, which have been collected from various quar¬ 
ters, from Rome and elsewhere; Plutarch; Homer; 
Arrian's account of Alexander’s campaigns; the Koran, 
/which, logically enough, is housed among the political 
v\a>rks, Ix'side the Bible and Montesquieu. 

After dinner, he is fond of holding sessions of ^‘the 
Institute.” He uses the name jestingly, and yet in the dis¬ 
cussions lie takes it seriously enough. He propounds a 
subject for debate, and nominates the champions. Mathe¬ 
matics and religion are his favourite topics on these occa¬ 
sions, for he has always been both calculator and dreamer. 
There sits tlie famous Monge, a man with a crooked nose, 
a receding forehead, and a massive chin; Napoleon has 
admired him for years, and thinks more of him than of 
any of tlie others. Beside Monge is Desaix, whom Bona¬ 
parte has just summoned from the Army of the Rhine; 
he has a thick nose and thick lij)s, a somewhat negroid but 
kindly face, and the strategist rivals the mathematician in 
the shrewdness of his eyes. Look at Kleher, a man of 
fearless countenance, full of courage and resolution; be¬ 
side him, Lajilacc, who peers earnestly at the com])any 
from beneath his eye-shade; next is Berthollet, with a 
head like a ram. Richer runs atilt at geometry; hut when 
one of the professors wishes to take up the cudgels on 
behalf of the things of the spirit, Bonajxirte signs to him 
not to waste breath, and points with a smile to Berthier, 
who has fallen asleep in the corner over the Sorroivs of 
Wvriher. 

The weather is getting much warmer. Napoleon, wish¬ 
ing to breathe the night air, lies on deck till a late hour. 
His intimates are sitting round him in a circle, and discus- 
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sion turns on the planets, on the question whether vhey 
are inhabited. Pros and cons are voiced by the disputants. 
This leads to the problem of the creation. The sons of the 
revolution, disciples of Voltaire, be they generals or be 
they professors, are agreed upon one point, that the uni¬ 
verse and its origin are rationally explicable in terms of 
natural science, veithout reference to the idea of God. 
Napoleon lies there, listening in silence. Then, pointing to 
the stars, he interjects: 

“You may say what you like, but who made all those?” 

XIV 

Bonaparte rides slowly across the desert sands to look 
upon the face of the Sjdiinx. The eyes of stone and the 
eyes of steel meet. Like the Sphinx, he knows how to be 
silent, but we can guess his thoughts. 

“Alexander stood here. Caesar stood here. They lived 
two thousand years after this image was sculptured, as 1 
live two thousand years after them, immeasurable em¬ 
pires, consecrated to the sun, extended around the Nile. 
Millions obeyed the will of one. What the ruler dreamed, 
was fashioned by his slaves with their myriad hands. 
Everything was possible to him. Hie king was the son of 
the gods. All obeyed him as the descendant of the origi¬ 
nal conc(ueror. Because that first coiKjiicror named him¬ 
self king, and son of the gods, all believed him. Here, in 
the East, it is possilile to say to human beings, T am your 
god,’ and all believe. Jfurojic is a mole-hill.” 

Soon, not many miles away, Napoleon makes ready for 
battle. Eight thousand Mamelukes, the best cavalry in the 
world, arc ready to crush the invader. He rides up and 
down ill front of his troojvs, points to the pyramids in the 
distance, and exclaims: “Soldiers, forty centuries are 
looking down on you.” The Mamelukes charge the 
French, but are driv^en back by artillery fire; their camp 
is soon in Bonaparte’s hands; they flee to the Nile, cross¬ 
ing the river in boats and by swimming; since it is notori- 
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oils that they always have gold with them, the fight con¬ 
tinues for hours on. the bank and in the water until the 
victors have secured some of the treasure. 

In Cairo, he knows how to win the support of the 
pashas and the sheiks. He gives out that he loves and 
venerates the Turks and the sultan. He is only attacking 
the Mamelukes, who are their enemies likewise. Peri¬ 
phrases, bowings and scrapings, elaborate metaphors— 
tliese come natural to him, the man of the Mediterranean 
who is half an oriental. They are devices for lying even 
more circumstantially than do the diplomats of iuirope 
with tlieir speedier and director methods. Here he is fol¬ 
lowing the oriental custom. While still on board the 
“Orient,” he had dictated to his interpreter a letter to the 
pasha of Egypt. It began as follows: 

“Thou who shouldst be supreme over all the beys, but 
hast, as I know, neither power nor prestige in Cairo, lliou 
wilt welcome my coming. Assuredly thou knowest that I 
have it not in mind to do anything against the Koran or 
against the sultan. Come, therefore, to my helj), and join 
with me in cursing the godless race of beys!” 

To approximate his own creed to the faith of Allah, he 
begins, like a conjuror, to juggle with the Trinity. First 
of all he explains that he has conquered the pope and the 
Maltese, and that for him the Koran is the word of God 
just as much as the Bible. But, at a later date, when the 
forces sent to dislodge his own are being disembarked, he 
argues as follows: “Allah is Allah, and Mohammed is his 
prophet. To the divan of Cairo, chosen from among the 
ablest, most learned, and most enlightened of men! The 
blessing of the Projdiet be upon you!” He goes on to say 
that he has allowed these men to be landed in order that 
he may kill them all at once blow, “which will be a glorious 
sight for Cairo.” There were Russians on board the in¬ 
vader’s ships. “The Russians hate all who, like you and 
myself, believe in one God, for, in their own legends, they 
speak of three gods. They will learn, soon enough, that 
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there is hut one God, the father of victory, who gmciouslj^ 
figlits on tlie side of the good.” 

Out of this potpourri of the religious, which ends ou a 
more j^agan note than lie seems to be aware, he suhse- 
quently extrads uncliristian France as a political instru¬ 
ment, saying tliat the religion of Prance is espt'cially akin 
to Moliaininedanism. He is continue Hx a^qK'aling to the 
Xoran as the basis of his thought. "Llie holy hook which 
he has included in the political section of his travelling 
library, shall he made to do him good service. When he 
dismisses a dangerous cadi in Cairo, he finds a justifica¬ 
tion for his action in the Koran: “All that is good comes 
from God; he gives us victory. . . . Whatever 1 under¬ 
take must succeed. All tho:;e whom I call my friends, 
thrive. But any one who hel])S my enemies, i)erishes.’ 

If he had hut had the luck to have liec'U born here in 
Egyjit four thousand years ago, he would have gained the 
victory by the power of suggestion alone. JUit nowadays 
even these brown fellows are scc'jitical! lie des])ises them, 
while showering them with sujierlatives; but, at the same 
time, he threatens to punish with the utmost rigour any of 
his soldiers who injure a native. The first order of the 
day to the Army in the East runs: ‘‘llie jieoples with 
whom we are now in contact do not treat their women as 
we treat ours. Nevertheless, any one who harms a woman 
is looked upon as a monster here as in Europe. Looting 
enriches very few, dishonours all, destroys tlie sources of 
aid, and makes us hated by those with whom it is to our 
interest that we should be friends.” No one is to enter a 
mosqr.e, and groups must not even assemble round the 
doors. By cajolery and threats, l)v tolerance and intrigue, 
bv Allah and the sword, by all the methods of the oriental, 
Bonaparte secures an authoritative position within a few 
weeks. 

At length he can regard himself as master in the East, 
is he any the happier lor that? 

Junot lias received a letter about Josephine. If only this 
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letter, like hundreds more, had been intercepted by the 
English! Then, at least, Napoleon could still have enjoyed 
the bliss of ignorance! For Junot feels it his duty to tell 
his commander and old friend all about the matter. It 
concerns Hij)polytc Charles, as well as Josephine. Napo¬ 
leon had cashiered the young man. Josephine had found 
him a job with an army contractor, and had lost sight of 
him for a time. But she has met him again, has come 
across him at a fashionable dancing school. Her old pas¬ 
sion has revived. He has such graceful hips 1 He makes 
such elegant sallies! Now he has the added charm of 
wealth. Meanwhile, Josephine has bought a fine estate 
near Paris (though it is not yet paid for) ; the young 
dandy is living with her at Malmaison as master of ihe 
house. . . . 

Bonaparte walks up and down as he talks things over 
with Junot. He grows ])aler and paler; his face twitches: 
twice or thrice he strikes his forehead despairingly with 
his fist. Suddenly, turning upon Bourrienne, wlio is sit¬ 
ting in front of the tent, he says: “You are not a true 
friend! These women! Josephine! You ought to have told 
me. Junot, he is really my friend. Josephine—and I am 
more than two thousand miles away! How can she betray 
me like this? Damn these puppies and coxcom])s! I’ll 
make short work of the lot of them. I wall divorce her. 
Yes, a public, sensational divorce! I will write instantly, 
I know everything. If she is guilty, farewell! I will not be 
a mock for the flaneurs on the boulevards.^^ 

Bourrienne tries to pacify him; tells him that fame is 
more important than family ha])piness. “Pkame! What is 
that worth? I would give everything in the world, so 
much do I love her, if only Junot’s news were false.” 

But the English may intercept and publish anything he 
writes, so in his letter to his brother Joseph he can do no 
more than hint at this private calamity. The missive has a 
peculiar charm, which is perhaps given to it l)y the writer’s 
enforced restraint, by the need for using veiled express 
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sions. Tsedium vitse of genius at its climax. This private 
letter is penned the day after a victorious and virile 
despatch : 

'‘No other country in the world is so rich as Egypt in 
maize, rice, vegetables, and meat. Barbarism reaches its 
highest level here. There is no money, not even for paying 
the troops. In two months I can be back in France. Look 
after my interests, I beseech you; I have a great deal of 
trouble at home; the veil has been torn off once for all— 
I have no one left in the world but you. Your affection is 
precious to me. Only one thing could increase my bitter¬ 
ness—if I were to lose you, if you also were to play the 
traitor. How terrible that all my affections should be con¬ 
centrated upon one personality. You understand me? 
Make arrangements that as soon as I return home I shall 
have at my disposal a country house near Paris or in Bur¬ 
gundy, a place where I can spend the winter in absolute 
seclusion. Mankind has become loathsome to me. I need 
rest and solitude. Greatness bores me to death. The fount 
of feeling is dried up. At twenty-nine years of age, I find 
that fame is vanity. I’ve got to the end of everything. 
Only one resource is left to me, to become an absolute 
egoist. I shall keep my house in Paris, and not hand it 
over to any one! I have nothing more than what I brought 
into the world with me. I have never been unjust to you, 
that you must admit, though I have often wanted to be. 
You will understand. Kiss your wife for me, and Jerome. 
Bonaparte.’’ 

This cynicism and misanthropy, the desire for venge¬ 
ance and the demand for satisfaction, have at length, and 
for the first time, become merged in a symphony of mel¬ 
ancholy. The melancholy note had been sounded twelve 
years before in his diary, but since then it has been silent. 
A heart that desired to give itself wholly, in which trust 
had been ever renewed despite many disillusionments, 
now seems to have been pierced through and through. 
Victory, glory, to be a second Alexander—^all dust and 
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ashes. If a man is deceived where he least deserves it, and 
where he has trusted with all the ardency of youth, what 
is greatness to him? He begins his letter with rice and 
vegetables, and ends with solitude and utter dishearten^ 
ment. What is left for him in the world besides his 
brother? '‘I have got to the end of everything.” 

XV 

A blow quickened him back to life. 

Returning from a ride in the desert, he entered Mar- 
mont’s tent to find that all his associates were greatly per¬ 
turbed. What had happened? The French fleet had been 
destroyed. The day before, there had been a sea-fight in 
Aboukir Bay, and only four ships had escaped. All the 
rest had been sunk or captured by Nelson. 

' The officers stood in gloomy silence. The grenadier on 
sentry duty in front of the tent understood, every one un¬ 
derstood, the meaning of this reverse. Napoleon's face 
paled, but he recovered his composure instantly, realising 
that it w^as his business to restore the morale of the others. 
After a brief pause, he was ready with encouraging 
words: “So we are cut off in Egypt. Good. We must keep 
our heads above the stormy waters; the sea will soon be 
smooth once more.—Perhaps we are predestined to 
change the face of the East. Here we must remain, or 
achieve a grandeur like that of the ancients!” 

A terrible reverse! What will Paris say ? He is not ad¬ 
miral of the fleet, and was not present at the battle of the 
Nile, but the disaster will certainly affect his prestige. 
How are we to get home again? On Turkish ships? But 
will the sultan remain neutral any longer? He has been 
wavering between Russia and France, and will be likely, 
now, to turn against the French. England, too. The fleet 
annihilated; thirteen battleships gone. How many years 
will it be before we can again face England on the high 
seas? A decade, perhaps. Allah is Allah, but behind what 
cloud was my star hidden ? 
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No, not my star! For, when he reports the defeat, he 
conceals nothing, but is careful to explain in his official 
despatches that fortune had delayed Nelson's return until 
the French had been able to secure their footing in Egypt. 

Weeks of uncertainty. This is a new phase in Bona¬ 
parte’s life. He must remain inactive, while he waits for 
news that will throw light Uj^on the state of affairs in Eu¬ 
rope. If England keeps good watch, })erhaps no letter will 
be able to cross the seas. P'or the first time in his career, 
he begins to wemder how he can kill time. "J"he administra¬ 
tion of a whole army, the suppression of disturbances, the 
rehabilitation of crumbling fortresses—these are no more 
than variants of idleness. The hours hang heavily, and he 
becomes more nervous, more fanciful than of yore. Bour- 
rienne tries to tranquillise the commander's mind, saying: 
'"Let us wait till wc hear what the Directory proposes to 
do I” 

‘‘The Directory? A dung-heap! The Directors hate me, 
and will leave me here to rot!” 

If he could only ride! But it is too hot, at any rate to 
ride in uniform, and an attempt to wear Arab clothing 
has been abandoned. Sometimes he goes for a ride, in sy)itc 
of the heat. When, on his return, he finds that no des¬ 
patches have come, he grows meditative: 

“Do you know what I have been thinking, Bourrienne ? 
—If I ever see Erance again, my greatest ambition will be 
to conduct a campaign on the Bavarian lowland. There I 
could win a great battle, and take vengeance for Blen¬ 
heim. Then I should retire to my country scat, and lead a 
quiet life, perfectly contented.” The fire still glows; the 
kettle goes on simmering! In the plain of the Po, his rest¬ 
less spirit was yearning for the East; having made his 
way to Egypt, he craves for Bavaria; and always he 
thinks in terms of battles. 

Now, when his future is so uncertain, when he is per¬ 
haps cut off from all chance of returning home, and when 
diere is no longer a strong tie of personal affection to 
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bind him t(3 distant Europe, lie opens neg-otiations with 
tlie slirdi of IT'rsia and Tippoo wSahib, Etii^land’s enemies: 
askinjj^ tlie former for a right of way to India; and offer- 
ing tlie latter an alliance, and deliverance from “Hie iron 
yoke of England.” The prospect of following in Alex¬ 
ander’s footstejis looms nearer. P>ut when he comes to 
practical calculations he liegins to doubt the possibility: 
“Onlv if fifteen thousand men can he left here, and I have 
another thirty thousand at my disposal, shall I be able to 
venture a march on India.” 

Although all remains in the realm of fancy, such imagi¬ 
native excursions fill Bonaparte’s ha|)piest hours; he 
luxuriates in these vast plans. Four years later, he de¬ 
clares: “fii ffgypt alone did I feel free from the trammels 
of civilisation; and there I seemed to have the means of 
realising all my dreams. I pictured myself on the road to 
Asia, the founder of a new religion, mounted on an ele¬ 
phant, wearing a turban, and holding a new Koran which 
contained my own message. My plan was to weld the ex¬ 
periences of two worlds, to force history into my service, 
to attack the English power in India, and, through my 
conquests there, to reopen communications with Europe.” 

Are these the visions of a poet? Or is it that the con¬ 
queror and the poet are close kin? In Egypt, he has a ro¬ 
mantic name for himself, “Sultan El Kebir”—he is, in 
truth, always the sultan, more or less. El Kebir is his third 
name, as visionary as the whole campaign. 

His lively imagination, his .spleen on account of his 
wife’s infidelity—these combine with the influences of cli¬ 
mate and lack of occupation to drive him into an 
amourette. A pretty young woman, the wife of a lieuten¬ 
ant, had sailed with the army from Toulon, in male attire. 
She was the illegitimate daughter of a cook, had herself 
been a dressmaker before marriage, was piquant, blonde, 
Adolet-eyed. He takes her to himself, and sends her hus¬ 
band back to France on official service. She .soons learns 
to play Cleo])atra‘s part boldly and charmingly; graces the 
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head of his table; drives out with him. But Eugene, her 
rival’s son, is adjutant, and his duty is to follow the car¬ 
riage on horseback. This conjuncture is disagreeable to all 
parties, and so the young man is given furlough. 

luigene knows more than he aires to know about the 
scandal attaching to his mother’s name; Bonaparte has 
himself enlightened the youth. What a painful situation! 
His mother, not far on in the thirties, is a coquette, and 
makes his stepfather (the hero of the nation!) ridiculous 
in all men’s eyes by her open and shameless intrigue with 
a young coxcomb who is but little older than her son. Eu¬ 
gene himself has to look on while Napoleon, commander- 
in-chief of the army and pasha of the new French colony, 
flaunts his mistress before the public gaze. The little 
dressmaker, who would probably find the handsome 
adjutant more to her taste than his stepfather, lauglis 
gaily, showing her white teeth. Anyhow, she has cut out 
tlie Creole countess, and she glories in the new spirit of 
equality. Napoleon Bonaparte is the central figure of the 
composition. All he asks of the young woman is that she 
shall give him a child. 

An heir, that is what he has been wanting for years! Tf 
she wall but provide one, he will marry her, for divorces 
can be arranged. One of his ruling passions is the desire 
to found a family. The mother would be of working-class 
origin? So are most of his generals! What matter, so long 
as the child is legitimate, and of the blood of Bonajiarte? 
He believes in the equality of all who play an active ])art 
in the world; but he believes no less strongly in legitimacy. 
The hereditary succession of kingship is over and done 
with. The hereditary succession of efficiency is the new 
doctrine. Such is the fallacy by which his mind is enslaved. 

After a while, he says savagely to one of his confidants: 
'‘The silly fool of a woman docs not even know how to 
make children!” The gibe is retailed to her, and she ex¬ 
claims mockingly: “It’s not my fault, you know!” Bona¬ 
parte hears of the rejoinder, and his face is shadowed. He 
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has no proof to the contrary, nothing hut the inner con¬ 
sciousness of a productivity such as no mortal has ever 
had before. 

His s])irit embraces the whole world in its grasp. Hut if 
nature has denied him the capacity for reproducti(jn, the 
foundation of all activity has been shattered. Ilis seif- 
confidence would collapse. 


XVI 

In the Institute, the commander-in-chief sits as an equal 
among efjuals. He never tries, in argument there, to gain 
a \detorv by rank instead of reason. Yet many of the 
([uestions that are discussed relate to army matters of im¬ 
mediate practical importance, such as the filtering of Nile 
water, the erection of windmills, the search for ingredients 
needed to make gunpowdcT. On one occasion, Napoleon 
grew heated. Berthollet said quietly: “You arr wrong, my 
friend, for you have lost your temper.” A naval surgeon 
supported Berthollet. “You men of science arc as thick as 
thieves.” exclaimed Bonaparte. “Chemistry plays the cook 
for medicine, and plays the assassin for science!” The 
surgeon’s answer came pat: “But how, Citizen-General, 
would you define the conqueror’s art?” Within the rejiub- 
lic of learning, this equality pleased the dictator, whom 
elsewhere hardly any one now ventures to contradict. 

For weeks in succession, the orders of the day ended 
with the words: “No news from France.” Everything was 
at a standstill; widespread uncertainty prevailed. Amid 
the general inertia, the travelling university was an excep¬ 
tion ; the savants were hard at work, studying, advising, 
ever ready to help in the second line. As far as they were 
concerned, this time of waiting was a great opportunity 
for research. A thorough investigation of the country and 
its resources was in progress: the fishes of the Nile and 
the minerals of the Red Sea, the flora of the Delta and the 
constituents of the desert sand—all were now for the first 
time beine elaborately scrutinised. The exploitation of the 
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natron lakes and the Nile mud was under consideration. 
The physicians of the expedition were enquiring- into the 
causes of oriental plague; and of trachoma, tlic terrible 
form of ophthalmia wliich is so frequent a cause of blind¬ 
ness in Egypt. A dictionary and a grammar were printed ; 
some of the buried temples of LT})per Egy]>t were dis¬ 
interred; the Wells of Moses were discovered. One day, 
an engineer officer came back from Eosetta Inanging with 
him a granite slab on which there was a polyglot inscrip¬ 
tion, chiselled in Greek and in two variants of the ancient 
Egyptian picture-writing. The riddle of the hieroglyphs 
had been unriddled. 

What especially interested the commander, however, 
was the possibility of cutting a canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez. He made long journeys in the desert, always ex- 
jioscd to the danger of Bedouin raids; traced the line of 
the ancient canal; planned the course of a new channcL 
All his speculations were confirmed half a century later 
by Lesseps. Not like an adventurer whose schemes have 
miscarried, but in the spirit of a conqueror, he designed 
to separate the continents and link the seas. 

Now at length! S(.)me merchants on small vessels have 
managed to sWp through the luiglish lines. From them, 
Na])oleon learns that the destruction of the bb*encli fleet 
off Aboukir has brought about a general transformation. 
The sultan has entered into an alliance with Russia, and 
the two ]>owers have declared war on France. Acbmed. 
the Turkish commander, is marching on Egypt through 
Syria. The malcontents in Cairo, encouraged by these tid¬ 
ings, rise in revolt. The insurrection is quelled by artillery 
hre, and the heads of the rebels are exposed on pikes as a 
warning. “This will have a .salutary effect. Clemency is no 
good here.” 

On the whole, the commander is more relieved than 
alarmed. If the Turks are marching southwards, so much 
the better; at length he will have a chance of beating them 
in open fight. 
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From most of his close associates he conceals his deeper 
cause for anxiety. When he left France to occupy Egypt, 
his aim was to secure a position that would hel]) him in his 
scheme for the conquest of India. “With ships, we can 
cross the seas; with camels we can cross the desert.” He 
had allowtxl fifteen montlis for the conquest of I^^gyi^t and 
the consolidation of his power there, and for the prepara¬ 
tion and equipment of his forces for the Indian cam- 
]’)aign. Hiat would need forty thousand men, as many 
camels, and one hundred and twenty field-guns. He had 
asked for extensive reinforcements; ships, guns, and men. 
These were to support his land army In- sea. 

The battle of the Nile had frustrated his fine schemes. 
The English were lilockading the coast; the sultan had 
become his enemy; Egyptian sentiment was now hostile. 
Pmt it was Napoleon’s way to adapt his plans to changing 
circumstances, and it seemed to him that he could derive 
advantage from the turn of events. The Turks and the 
English are going to make a joint landing? That threatens 
our very existence here? Well, then, let us attack to escape 
destruction! Seize all the magazines and ports from the 
I’urks, arm the Syrian Christians, stir up the Druses! If 
we were to take the fortress of Acre, opinion in Cairo 
would \'eer round to our side. By June, we shall be in 
Damascus; shall thrust outposts forward into the Taurus; 
march eastward with 26,000 Frenchmen, 6,000 Mame¬ 
lukes, and J 8,000 Druses. Desaix will come direct from 
h'gypt. The sultan will find it expedient to keep quiet. The 
shah of Persia has already agreed to our marching by way 
of Bassora and Shiraz. By March, if Allah favours us, 
we shall reach the Indus. 

Once more, Bonaparte fashions a splendid dream out 
of pressing embarrassments. He sets out for Syria. 

There are practically no roads. Sometimes he rides as 
many as forty-five miles in fifteen hours, invariably by 
night, without water, and almost always with the van¬ 
guard. When Jaffa falls, three thousand Turkish soldiers 
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surrender. What on earth is he to do with them? Keep 
them prisoner? His own men are on short commons; and, 
besides, he would then have to spare thousands of French¬ 
men to g-uard the Turks. Send them home? He has no 
ships. Exchaipe^e them ? The Turks have no ])risoncrs. Set 
them free? Then they will reinforce Acre, the next 
Stronghold. What on earth is he to do? Council of war! 

All are in favour of killing the prisoners. Only a few 
days before, the Turks killed one of our envoys! Our own 
troops would be infuriated if they were to go hungrier 
still because of these fellows. Bonaparte wavers, tliinks 
matters over for three days, and finally agrees. The 
prisoners are marched down to the sea and slaughtered. 
Subsequent military critics, esjiecially the Germans, have 
agreed tliat there was no choice. 

Acre lies before us. There we shall find stores of new 
weapons, d'hen onwards towards tlie nortli! The great 
dream renews itself during these weeks. Now that Turke}' 
has declared war, he is comjiletely isolated, and forced 
into a life-and-death struggle. JAerything is possible, for 
needs must when the devil drives. But he is not quite easy 
in his mind about the Indian scheme, for he mentions an 
alternative plan to one of his officers: “After I have seized 
Acre, I shall march upon Damascus and Aleppo, augment¬ 
ing my army as I go, for 1 shall announce to the people 
the overthrow of the tyrannous pashas. Then, with over¬ 
whelming forces, I shall take Constantinople, make an 
end of Turkey, and found a new and great empire. This 
will bring me immortal fame. Perhaps I shall then make 
my way home through Adrianople or Vienna, after anni¬ 
hilating the house of Habsburg.’' 

Always the same visions, magnified now, when the situ¬ 
ation grows desperate. 

He reaches Acre Not a big fortress, but well supplied 
with modern weapons, and defended by English officers 
and artillerists. Three successive attempts to storm the 
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place are fruitless. English battleships arrive to support 
the besieged, and threaten the besiegers. 

At last, after eight months, he has direct news from 
Paris! it is little to his taste. Talleyrand has not gone to 
Constantinople to treat with the sultan. Is the rogue hedg¬ 
ing? The French Retmblic is at war with Naples and Sar¬ 
dinia. Moreau and Augereau, Bonaparte’s rivals, have 
high command. Why, in God’s name, do we squat here on 
the burning sands, inactive? Storm the place! Are our 
schemes to be wrecked against these miserable walls? 

Who is in charge of the defence! Phelippeaux is there, 
a skilled engineer, one of Napoleon’s old comrades at the 
Cadets’ School in Paris, afterwards an emigre who had 
entered the English service! 

Why can they not take the place by storm? Bonaparte 
has no patience for a slow siege, for starving his enemy 
into surrender. The whole idea is foreign to his imi>etU' 
ous temj)erament. A fortress, like a woman, must be taken 
by storm, or not at all. He cannot beg, serve, or woo; and 
he cannot wait. Now time presses, and to wait is out of 
the question. Storm! 

The soldiers begin to murmur. Even among the officers 
there are mutterings which are the heralds of mutiny. 
“Let us have Kleber for our leader; he is humane and 
gentle.” 

Bonaparte sits in his tent, thinking matters over. A ter¬ 
rible hour! Is England to be ever invincible, even on land, 
even here in the East ? Is the siege to drag on for months ? 
Impossible! Europe is full of the clash of arms. Turn 
back, without having won a victory? An unprecedented 
experience, an entirely new feeling; but there is no choice. 
The enterprise must be abandoned. Back to Egypt! It is 
only half the truth to say that Acre barred his march upon 
India. Who can tell whether, if the fortress had been 
taken, he would have pressed on towards the Indus not¬ 
withstanding the ominous news from Paris. We should 
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have to reckon with incalculable feelings here. ILvcr}' co¬ 
incidence is symbolical. Before Acre and on the To, 
PVance is at war with the same monarchical coalition. 
None but the son of the revolution can save the situation. 
Contrary to his usual custom, he docs not ride in the van. 
but for hours after the columns have started southward, 
till nightfall indeed, he stays behind on an elevation to 
contemplate the stubborn fortress, his mind filled with a 
sort of ferocious n\elancholy. 

A ghastly retreat. No roads, no water, the plague as 
rearguard. Ts Bonaparte’s career to be ruiiK'd by the 
desert and the black death? Calm of aspect, he visits the 
sick in hos]3ital, and encourages them wherever ]possible. 
The doctor ])oints to fifty cases as hopeless. They must be 
put out of their misery, thinks Bona])arte; their jxith to 
death must be smoothed. With a royal assumption of re- 
s])onsibilitv, he orders a lethal dose of opium. The doctor 
demurs. It remains uncertain wdiether some one else car¬ 
ried out the order. “In such circumstances.” he says later, 
“I would have had my own son poisoned.” 

Two thousand sick men and six thousand who are still 
in health make their way slowly through the desert. Everv 
four of the healthy has to carry a comrade who is too 
ill to walk, for there are not enough horses to bear the 
sick and the maimed. The staff officers are all march.ing 
wn’th the rest. This is by Napoleon's command. An 
equerry asks him w'hich horse he will ride. “Did you not 
hear the order?” retorts the commander, striking the man 
with his whi]\ “Every one on foot!” 

At length the retreating army reaches Cairo. By enter¬ 
ing with a triumphal disi)lay of ca])tured colours, and by 
proclamations and marches, he makes a vain attempt to 
delude the people of Egypt. 

What is Paris saying? What shall he tell Paris? Wc 
did not occu])y Acre, because the plague was raging there! 
That was why wc withdrew from the siege! In the Insti¬ 
tute, a committee is appointed to substantiate this tale A 
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doctor stands up, and, in the presence of a hundred sa¬ 
vants, refuses to attach his name to this fiction. The com¬ 
mander yields \\dth a wry face, but i)ears no grudiie 
ai^ainst the stalwart, whom he promotes more than once in 
ears to come. 

d'he Turks now arrive by sea, intending to make an end 
of the Freneh. Once more, the whole existence of the ex- 
peditioiir'iry force is at stake. The enemy is to land in 
Ahoukir Ifav, just a year after the battle of the Nile. He 
lets them land, and then inflicts a crushing defeat on 
them, though their army outnumbers his by two to one. 
/\fter the battle, Murat meets him, and embracing him, 
says; “General, you are as great as the world, but the 
world is too small for you!” IFaiaparte writes to Cairo: 
‘Akni will have heard of the battle on the shores of Al)ou- 
kir Ba\', onv of the finest f have ever seen! Of the army 
the enemy had landed, not a man esca])(“d.” 

At this time he notices among the Mamelukes who have 
entered his service a tall, handsome fellow with blue eyes, 
a Georgian named Rustam, who has five times been sold 
as a slaves kddelity is written on his countenance. Na]io- 
leon gives him a sword with an enchased hilt and scab- 
hard, and makes him his body-servant. For fifteen years, 
ivustam skaps outside his master’s door. 

After the victory at Ahoukir, Na])ol(^on enters into a 
jiarlc}' with the admiral of the blockading fleet. CJstensi- 
hly he wislu\s to discuss an exchange of ])risoners with tlie 
English. l\eallv he is hungcTing for news; iu'ws])apers are 
worth more than kings’ crowns. Some one manages to g('t 
hold of what he covets, and an adjutant brings them into 
his tent. T 1 k‘ commander is asleep. “Here are news-i)a])ers. 
General. Bad news.” He sits up. “What's hap])ened?” 

“Scherer has hcen beaten. We have lost nearly the 
whole of Ttaly.” Najioleon jttmjxs out of heil, seizes the 
pajiers, and goes on reading them all through, the night, 
with an occasional jiause for an outburst of wrath. At 
dawn, h(' sends for liis admiral-in-chief, is closeted with 
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the seaman for a coui)le of hours, and then sets out for 
Cairo. 

“1 have made up my mind to return to France,” he says 
behind shut doors to the faithful Marmont. “You will 
come with me. Our armies in luiro])c have been defeated. 
God knows where the enem}- will have got to lyy now. 
Italy is lost. What are they about, these incompetent idiots 
at the head of affairs? Stupidity and corru])ti()n! 1 have 
borne the whole burden single-handed, and ])y my vic¬ 
tories have propped up a government which could never 
have maintained itself but for me. As soon as 1 leave, 
everything collapses. If 1 start at once, J shall get to lharis 
almost as s(Jon as the news of my latest victory. My pres¬ 
ence will restore confidence to the troo])s, and will reani¬ 
mate the citizens with hopes for a happier future.” 

“My future,” he thinks, as soon as Marmont has gone. 
“People ^vill say I have abandoned the army in Kgy])t. It 
will get along all right under Kleber. I came here to found 
a colony. It is founded, and the Turks have been beaten. 
Help can only come from France, and no one but myself 
can send it. I have nothing more fo gain here, but every¬ 
thing to wiii on the battle-fields of Europe. Thirty years! 
How many days before I can get away? The admiral say.^ 
it is a bad wind for Toulon, and that English warships 
^wann in the Mediterranean. I’m afraid I can’t get to 
Paris in an air-balloon! l>ut Paris is the heart of the 
world. I must risk the sea passage.” 

XVI r 

Th(‘y show no lights, the two small frigates which had 
once flown Venetian colours. The vessel freighted with 
The commander is the “Muiron,” thus rechristened in 
memory of the lieutenant who had died to save him at 
Areola. J^hfteen years later he is to do still more honour 
to this name. Here, off Cape Bon, is the most dangerous 
point. Literally, they sail through the English fleet, for 
they know the ships by their lights. An August night, but 
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cold, for the mistral is blowing. They sit on deck in the 
starlight, feeling dull and rather depressed. Let’s liven 
things up with a game of cards; there’s just light enough 
to play ! Bonaparte cheats, and is delighted that no one 
notices. Next morning, with mischievous glee, he owns 
up, and restores his ill-gotten gains. 

What a different voyage from that of fifteen months 
ago! Only two ships now, and then there were four hum 
dred. Half of the army is dead hones. True, France still 
holds the land of ancient story—but for how long? The 
hopes of striking an effective blow against England have 
been dashed. What has become of the plan for a landing 
at Dover? Gone to join the scheme for the invasion of 
India! He has had to steal away furtively from Egypt, 
for there might have been a mutiny had his impending 
departure become generally known among the soldiers of 
the army of occupation. Kleber was not appointed 
commander-in-chief until Napoleon had gone. The last 
order of the day had been dry and brief. The civilians had 
been sent to Upper Egypt, for Monge and Berthollet 
who were in the know, and were now on board, might 
have blabbed the news to their colleagues. But poets were 
a nuisance I One of the fellows, keen-witted, had guessed 
what was in the wind, and had stolen aboard the frigate, 
w'liose destination was still undisclosed. Oh, well, let the 
l)eggar come along. He and his tribe are the brokers of 
fame, so we can’t do without them. After the last victory, 
Baris will be on our side. 

For weeks, the two frigates are in continual danger. 
“What would you do, if the English fleet were to heave in 
sight? Fight? Impossible! Surrender? You would none of 
you like that any better than I should. The only other 
alternative is to blow up the ship.” A general silence. 
Monge, who is sitting beside the commander, grows pale. 
“That shall be your charge,” adds Napoleon, turning to 
him with a mischievous smile. A few^ days later, a ship 
is sighted, and is wrongly supposed to be an English man- 
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of-war. The Tnalhematician vanishes, and is found after- 
M'ards at tlie door of tlie powder magazine. 

This incident gives us the measure of Bonaparte's 
authority. 

After a six weeks’ criu’se in the IMediterranean, an 
island is sighted on a fine (October morning, a familiar 
ridg(‘ of mountains is seen on the horizon. The ca])tain of 
the frigate consults his chart, “ddiat is C'orsica,” says 
Ikinajiarte unhesitatingly. Does he order the seamen to 
clap on all sail and make for the island? No, they must 
find out, first, whether the place is still French. But a 
strong wind is blowing shoreward, and, even under light 
canvas, progress is rajiid. Jlis thoughts run swiftly, too. 

“ ‘Still French?' My question used to be, ‘French yet?’ 
Only six years ago. 1 was twent}-four then, and to be 
master of this island seemed to me the greatest thing in 
the world. Since then, 1 haye liad Italy at my fi*et; Egypt 
has been conquered; f^iris smiles. All has happened as if 
l.’y natural sequence. The wind is freshening. What will 
he the answer from the shore?" The signals show that the 
harbour is open to a French ship. The native island of the 
man without a country is home to him once more. 

They land, and all Ajaccio crowds to the harbour; thou¬ 
sands who once cursed tlie name of Bonaparte arc now 
(\'Lger to welcome him. He regards the throng cynically. 
Many address him with the familiar “thou"; and hun¬ 
dreds wish to shake hands with him. He accepts these 
demonstrations unmoved. But suddenly he hears a voice: 
"J^’iglio! Caro figlio!" Camilla is speaking, his old nurse, 
a vigorous jK'asantwoman, hardly fifty years of age. The 
sight of her is the only thing that stirs his emotions. 

Nai)oleon makes for his ancestral home, which his 
mother has had set in order once more, though she is 
away just now. He summons those liest fitted to give him 
the news he craves. There, beside the family hearth, he 
learns what lias, during the last three months, happened 
to Ins creations. Mantua and Alilan have gone, and with 
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them most of Italy, won by his feats of arms three short 
years ago. Genoa is still French, thougli hard to keep. 
Massena has been forced hack through Switzerland ! The 
English have landed in Holland! What is the first thing 
to do? Make for Nice! Instantly take the lead! Win hack 
all in a storm of victories. “What’s that you say?” Two 
of the Directors forcibly removed! Only by such tricks 
can the shaky government still keep in power? General 
Moulin is one of the Directors? Moulin, who the devil is 
he? The other substitute? Sieyes, you say? Another coup 
must be impending—perha])s a forcible change of govern¬ 
ment. We must make all s])eed for Paris. On board! On 
board! Take a big rowing boat in tow! 

Two days’ sail towards Toulom Twilight when the coast 
is sighted. The look-out man reports Ehiglish ships. “Put 
about!” orders the admiral. “E'orward!” thunders Hona- 
parte. In case of need, we can make the shore in the big 
rowing boat! Once more his star blinds the enemy; once 
more he escapes capture by the English. Night falls. Im¬ 
possible to land at Toulon? Let us make for Frejus, then. 
Uncharted rocks there? Rocks everywhere! In sight of 
the French coast after a seven weeks’ voyage, we must 
run all risks to land! 

Does this Italian love the country on which he now sets 
his foot? To him it is nothing more than the fiddle on 
which he can play a better tune than on any other instru¬ 
ment. 

Next day, in the little town of Frejus, Bonaparte’s 
name is on every one’s lips. Why is the harbour full of 
rowing boats, laden with sightseers? Why this popular re¬ 
joicing? What has the man done in Africa, that the in¬ 
habitants of the provincial town should greet him as if he 
were a Roman imperator celebrating a triumph? An 
official says something about quarantine. “We prefer the 
plague to the Austrians, and the Austrians are almost at 
our gates!” shouts the crowd, escorting him through the 
streets as a deliverer. 
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“France seems to be in a bad way,” thinks the man in 
the carriaj2:e, as he acknowledges the vociferations. “It 
looks as if every one liad been waiting for me. A while 
back would have been too soon. To-morrow would have 
i)een too late. I have come at the right moment.” 

He drives westward from Frejus, and stays for a time 
in Aix, questioning every one he meets. At Aix, a copy of 
a letter comes into his hands, an old letter that had mis¬ 
carried: “The Directory is waiting for you, General; for 
you and your brave companions!” This was written in 
the panic of rulers who are at their wits end for a 
saviour! What had he better do? Stay where he is for a 
time, and write before going to Paris. “Egypt is wholly 
ours, and safe from invasion.—I was cut off from news¬ 
papers till the end of July, but when I heard of your 
troubles I instantly set out for home. I had to take all 
risks, for my place was the spot where 1 could be of most 
use. Had there been no frigate, I should have wrapped 
myself in my cloak and should have sailed in the first 
cockle-shell I could find. With Kleber in command, Egypt 
is in good hands. When I left the whole country was un¬ 
der water—the best Nile for fifty years.” 

This carefully worded epistle goes as a herald to Paris. 
The people there must be told who is on the way. His 
northward journey is a via triumphalis; salutes are fired 
everywhere. Passing through Valence, he recognises 
among the onlookers the good woman who keeps the cafe 
where he used to lodge, the place with the billiard room; 
he gives her a keepsake from the East. In Lyons, he waits 
two or three hours to see the performance of a hastily ex¬ 
temporised drama, “The Hero’s Return.” Everything 
shows the powerful spell already exercised by his name. 
Perhaps the most signal instance is the sensational end of 
Baudin, one of the best of the deputies, who utters a 
shout of joy on hearing the news of Napoleon’s return, 
and drops dead from surcharge of emotion. The light that 
radiates from the commander is so strong that it kills. 
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Paris draws near. He is still gathering news. But about 
private aflfairs, about Josephine, he can ask no questions, 
is he already a divorce? Where are his brothers? The 
news of his coming has been noised abroad; why has no 
one come to meet him? She, where is she? Will she, aftei 
all, be waiting for him in the mirrored room, ready to wel¬ 
come him with a smile? Tn the grey dawn he passes the 
octroi, drives along the outer boulevards, turns into his 
own little street. There is the house. A woman stands 
alone at the door. Who is it? 

His mother. 


XVIII 

“Bonaparte's landing is one of those events which at 
first we hesitate to believe. The news spread over night at 
theatres and in social gatherings. In the most obscure pot¬ 
houses, people were drinking to celebrate his return. . . 
“Every one hails him with delight, for he brings us new 
hope. ...” “Glory, peace, and happiness follow in his 
train.” 

These and similar items catch Bonaparte's eye as he 
flutters the newspapers. Day by day he can read an abun¬ 
dance of details, mingled truth and falsehood, concerning 
his aspect, demeanour, and dress. Even the opposition 
press pins its hopes on him: “His Egyptian campaign has 
miscarried; but what matter ? He is satisfied with having 
undertaken it, and it is difficult to say whither his rash¬ 
ness may lead. All the same, his bold ventures restore our 
courage.”—He is received with acclamation, and his plans 
are consolidated. 

But his wife is away. When the news that he had 
landed reached Paris, she was dining with Gohier, the 
first of the five Directors. She and her host were equally 
alarmed. Both had uneasy consciences, and now the vc4- 
caiio was rumbling beneath them. Some time ago, Barras 
(who during this period seems still to have been an occa¬ 
sional recipient of her favours) had advised her to prO' 
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cure a divorce from the absent and almost vanished ad¬ 
venturer, and to marry handsome llippolyte. She had 
received no letters from Najxjleon. If he had written any, 
they must have miscarried. Hut her brother-in-law’s hos¬ 
tile attitude showed her what was in the wind. Barras was 
rig^ht. She would do well to act first.—Then l^iris was 
electrified by the news of Na]M)l(‘on’s great victory over 
the Turks. Perhaps it would he wi.ser, after all, to stay in 
her present safe harbourage. ITnstahle and frivolous, she 
had of late been coijuetthig with the thought of reconcilia¬ 
tion. A glance at her own image in the mirror, a knowl¬ 
edge of the way she could turn men’s heads, sufheed to 
convince her of the possibility. 

Now, at (jollier’s table, she jnills herself together, and 
her host tries to outdo her in self-command. Thc-y drink 
to the general’s return. She hurries home, ]xicks up all 
that can set off her Inxiuty to the best advantage, and in a 
trice is driving southward. As her carriage rattles past 
the barrier, she thinks: “Act promptly, and tak'e the 
enemy by surjirise—is not that the secret of his military 
success? On the return journey, I shall be with him day 
and night, and shall win him over before the tale-bearers 
can get at him!’’ 

But she misses him, learns that he has ]massed her, and 
hastens back to Paris. She lias lost three j)recious days, 
during which his relatives have told him all the scandal. 
True, some of his intimates warn him against ajiplying 
for a divorce. In Paris, a cuckold is always a figure of 
fun. He is resolute, however: “I have done with her. 
What do I care about the chatter? It will only last for 
a day or two.” He has her trunks packed and carried 
down to the porter’s lodge, so that she shall not enter the 
house. Could he give plainer proof that he dreads his own 
weakness ? 

She comes, breaks through the first line of defence, 
enters the fortress. He has locked himself in. She calls 
to him and i)lcads with him through the door. During her 
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journey, i]\c more she has come to realise that his name 
is 111 e\’('rv one’s month, the more fervent have been her 
Ivopes fr)r a reconciliation, and the more has her pridi^ 
liecn hnmliled. Hut the citadel holds out. At leipi^tli slu 
decides to call u]) reinforcements for a final assault. Hor- 
tense and Ihiyene must come to her aid. They clamour 
beseech, shed tears. Thus a nii^ht jiasses. 

No dis])assionate ohs(u*ver can fail to understand Jose¬ 
phine’s motives in niakine^ this ridiculous scene. What of 
Bona]iarte himself, the man with so profound a knowl- 
edi;e of th(‘ human soul? Was he duped by a woman? 

Theia^ hc' lic'S, returned after a long absence, with his 
head full of scheme's for the conquest of a nation. Let us 
try to follow his thoughts. “They have deceived me one 
and all. The government, the political parties, my own 
companions-in-arms, were all endeavouring, during my 
absence, to exclude me from power, for they regarded me 
as a danger to themselves. As long as 1 was out of range, 
no one wanted me hack; my brothers no more than the 
rest. This capricious woman, whose pretty whims I have 
never tried to restrain—would it be reasonable for me to 
expect that she should have spent a year and more think¬ 
ing of no one hut her absent husband, whose return 
seemed ever more unlikely as the days went by? When I 
am there, she is fascinating. If I make truce with her 
now, when the gnme is in my hands, she will agree to all 
my conditions, and I can exact guarantees for the future. 
What a lovely voice she has. There cannot have been ai 
falling off in her charms, or she would not have so man; 
admirers. What a fool, compared with her, was that lit¬ 
tle woman in Egypt, and even she could not give me an 
heir. Where shall I find a woman who will make a more 
perfect iover and a better wife than Josephine? Besides, 
she has had two children, and may yet have more.’’ 

He opens the door and, heroic in his silence, suppresses, 
once and for all, the accusations with which his heart is 
filled. In this matter, as in others, he holds fast to hii? 
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resolves. Next day slic confesses that she is in debt to the 

tune of two million francs. He pays without a word. 

It is hard for his brothers, and still harder for his sis¬ 
ters, to accept the situation; but they do not venture a 
remonstrance. 

Nor is there time for the further discussion of family 
matters. Events arc on the win^. His brothers have not 
been idle while he has been away. Joseph, after being 
emxw in Rome, is now on guard as one of the I'arisian 
deputies. Lucien is leader of the opposition, altbiough, 
being onl) twenty-four, he is under the legal age. A bril¬ 
liant orator, dreaded in debate, a Elotsjmr with a taste for 
theatrical displays, burning with ambition, too headstrong 
for constructive work. He and Sieyes have been work¬ 
ing at plans for a coup d’etat on their own, but they lack 
the support of a great soldier whom the troops would fol¬ 
low. Now the soldier has come, and Lucien will keep his 
private wishes to himself. He, too, is a Bonaparte. 

Dangerous, inscrutable, and cunning is josei)h’s new 
brother-in-law, Bernadotte. He is slow in coming to greet 
Bonaparte. When he does come, and Bonaparte speaks of 
the desperate situation of the republic, Bernadotte re¬ 
joins: “it will be able to make headway against its 
enemies both abroad and at home!“ He looked searchingiy 
at his interlocutor, and for a moment the masterful eyes 
of the two men clash. But Bonaparte, controlling his emo¬ 
tions as usual, attempts a diversion to political issues, 
speaks again of the dangers, and then passes severe stric¬ 
tures on the Jacobin Club. Thereupon Bernadotte breaks 
in: “Your brothers founded it!“ 

Bonaparte is still loath to take ofifence, and replies : 
“Well, well. General, I would rather live in the woods 
than in a State where there is no security 

Bernadotte, mockingly: “Good God! What security is 
lacking to you?’' 

Now, Bonaparte is about to make an angry rejoinder, 
but Josephine intervenes to keep the peace. And yet the 
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hidden fact is that Josephine is, in a sense, the cause of 
the dissension. For Bernadette has married i^esiree Clary, 
to whom Napoleon had once paid court, with whom he 
had not found favour when he was still obscure, and to 
whom lie had preferred Josephine when his fortunes were 
on tlie mend. Now he can fori^ive neither himself nor 
Hernadotte. Throughout his career, Bonaparte will try, by 
showering benefits on her, to atone to Desiree for what 
she lias lost by not marrying him, though it was mainly 
her doing that they did not become man and wife. For 
her sake, he continually advances Bernadotte, who no less 
persistt'i'itly betrays him. 

All that his brothers and other intimates have told him 
about affairs in l^iris during his absence, their picture of 
anarchical corruption and violent impotence, fills him witli 
forebodings and urges him to speedy action, lire number 
of the liolders of power must be reduced, and their term 
of office must be lengthened. The government is a plateau; 
it must become a towering peak. A ten years’ triumvirate 
—that will be the best plan. 

At the Luxembourg they are all uneasy, now that he is 
back, K\'ery one of the Directors mistrusts him, and each 
of them is suspicious of his four co-Directors likewise. 
Which of them is intriguing with Bonaparte? Sieyes is on 
friendly terms with Lucien, Barras with Josc])hine, 
Ciohier with both. What about Ducos? Is General Moulin 
to be relied on ?—Immediately after reaching Paris Bona¬ 
parte had sent Moulin a Damascus blade with a diamond- 
studded hilt, and Moulin could not in decency refuse the 
gift. 

Such are the secret thoughts of the Directors. Look at 
Bona])arte\s get-up when he first came to pay us his re^ 
spects! Did any one ever see a general in such a rig ? 
Much more like an adventurer! Mufti; green coat; round 
hat; Mameluke sword. The man wants to dazzle Paris 
into believing him a pasha. Did you notice that he has 
nad his hair cut short? Wants to win people by an 
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ration of siin[)licity! Yet to-day he conies to call in great 
style, (icneral on horseback, with all his aides. Ih'illiant 
uniforms. Paris agog. \"ery sinister, this change o^ aspect. 
L(^ok at the way he sits and questions the fi\e of ;s, os if 
he were a monarch liolding audicaice. 

“Why do you let the man im])os(' on you?” sa\ his 
enemies angrily to the Directors, “lie made a frightful 
mess of the EgT]itian canijiaign. Your projxn- course is 
plain enough, llaie liim arrestc^d for deserting the army 
under hir. command! He’s got soinething up liis sleeve, 
you may be sure!” 

Bona])arte, meanwhile, receives visits from Jacobin 
leaders and Bourbon agents; gives advice to all and sun¬ 
dry, hut tells no one what he really thinks ; behaves like 
a man of fam'.ly who has just returned from a k)ng jour¬ 
ney, and, with an air of good-natured horedom, allows his 
relatives to tell him all about their squabbles while he has 
been away, lie lias been home for two weeks now. The 
tension is increasing. Affairs of State are tit a standstill, 
or nearl}' so; for the Five, who should he carrying on the 
work of government, are busied in intrigue. Amid the 
general confusion, the Councils have utterly lost ])restige. 
The new constitution is rocking in the blast, ])ut no one 
seems to know from which quarter the wind is l)lowing. 
Who is the real holder of ])ower in the State? Who con¬ 
trols the army? General Moulin? General Bonaiiarte? 

Wdiile no one can tell from day to day how the relation- 
shi])s between Napoleon and the government are likely to 
shat)e themselves, he goes to the Institute to deliver a lec¬ 
ture (Jii the vestiges of the ancient Suez canal, and de¬ 
scribes the Rosetta stone. C)ii November 1st, there is a 
State banquet in honour of a victory won by Massthia. 
WluTc is Bonanarte? No doubt it is not to his taste to 
celebrate the triumphs of a brother-in-arms! 

That evening he is closeted with Lucien and Abbe 
Sieves. Talleyrand has at length brought him in touch 
with the ablest of the Directors. Sieves and Bonaparte, 
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the man who has rediscovered the constitution and the 
man who has rediscovered the secret of power, sit face to 
lace; tliey vie with one another in ambition and in intel¬ 
lectual ability. “I have made the Great Nation,” says the 
j^eiieral. “^'ou could not have done so, had we not first 
made the Nation,” counters the ahhe. 

The}’ discuss the details of the proposed coup d’etat. On 
the critical day, they will spread tlie report that a Jacobin 
conspiracy is afoot. The Councils, in alarm, will transfer 
their sessions from Central J^aris to Saint-Cloud. “As a 
measure of precaution,” Bonaparte will he entrusted with 
the command of the Paris garrison. Sieyes has come to 
an understanding with Ducos. Persuasion, threats, or 
money, will induce the other three Directors to resign. 
Barras will take money. Ikit what about Gohicr? “Make 
short work of it,” says Lucien. ‘‘Dissolve the Councils by 
force.” Ihit at night Napoleon, when he is alone, turns 
matters over in his mind: 

“inirce! How silly it was to use force four years ago! 
We see where it has led! The supreme art is to maintain 
the appearance of legality. Without cannon or bloodshed, 
without arrests and parties, that is the secret of the ideal 
coup d’etat. Otherwise you set up something that may 
last a year before it wears out. After ten years of revolu¬ 
tion, the republic is heartily sick of it all. She is an ama¬ 
zon who has borne arms till she is tired, and now asks 
nothing better than to be led by a strong man. She is 
ready for me. 

‘‘Can I depend upon Sieyes? Behind that receding fore¬ 
head of his, he thinks too much. For ten years he has been 
building constitutions, but he is nothing more than the 
ideologue wdiom a vigorous general can use before cast¬ 
ing aside. Had I not arrived in the nick of time, he would 
have joined forces with Moreau. I shall turn the pair of 
them to account. I know I can trust Berthier, Bourrienne, 
Murat, Marmont, and Leclerc. Is Lucien faithful? For 
the time being. Bernadottc? His spiteful look betrayed hi^ 
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true feelings. Still, he will not come into the held against 
me. Wliat about Talleyrand? A dangerous man, and for 
that very reason 1 must have him on my side. Moulin ? No 
time to waste; there are too many generals in Paris. 
Watch out!” 

Next evening he went to Talleyrand’s, for a private talk 
with that intriguer. They sat late, discussing plans. Sud¬ 
denly there was a noise in the street. Trotting horses, 
which stop in front of the door. The patrol? “Bonaparte 
turned pale, and I fancy I must have done the same,” 
wrote Talleyrand in his Memoirs. Both men believe that 
they are about to be arrested. Lights out, and on tiptoe 
to the balcony. False alarm! An ordinary street scene, 
nocturnal revellers and police, nothing more. The con¬ 
spirators breathe again. But why do not the Directors 
have them arrested on suspicion ? The answer is simple. 
Bonaparte is already too commanding a figure to be 
touched 1 

On the 6th, there is a banquet at the Luxembourg. 
Bonaparte and Moreau are the guests, but the latter lias 
ihe place of honour, and the hosts eye i^onajiarte askance. 
He reciprocates his entertainers’ suspicions, and eats 
nothing but bread and eggs, handed him by a trusty serv¬ 
ant. After half an hour, he makes his excuses, and goes 
back to his confederates, to talk over the plan for bringing 
about the downfall of the men with whom he has just 
been dinmg. Next evening, Talleyrand, Poedi'.rer, and 
Sieyes, dine with Bonaparte; Jourdan and Bernadotte, 
who arc to be won over, have also been invited. After 
dinner, he asks Jourdan what is to happen. This simple 
question is evidence enough of the prevailing crisis. Two 
generals who have never before exchanged a word except 
about commonplaces, meet, and look one another in the 
face. “What is going to happen?” enquires one. The 
other significantly grips his sword-hilt. The plotters agree 
to take action in forty-eight hours. The parts to be player] 
by members of the inner ring are assigned. Murat, 
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Lannes, and Marmont arc to inform the officers of thi 
three branches of the service; Berlhier will acquaint th( 
general staff. 

Lucicn undertakes to manage affairs in the Council 
of Five Hundred. He is president for the month, having 
been elected in honour of his brother’s return. The presi- 
dent of the Council of Ancients is also a party to the con¬ 
spiracy. The bedells will be told to overlook certain names 
when notices of the sitting are sent out. As scx)n as Bona¬ 
parte has been appointed commander of the Paris garri¬ 
son, he will hand over the Tuilcries to Lannes and the 
Palais Bourbon to Murat. Gohier and his wife will be in¬ 
vited to breakfast by Josephine—eight o’clock. Bonaparte 
will offer himself to Barras for luncheon, in order to put 
Barras off his guard. Joseph will persuade his brother- 
in-law Bernadotte to keep quiet, if Bernadotte will not 
actively participate. Roederer writes the proclamation. 
His son knows a friendly printer who will set it up and 
machine it—on the quiet. 

“Was Brutus’ mood so paltry?’’ thinks Bonaparte. 
“But, in truth, we too wish to slay some one—Anarchy! 
A new era, a new century, to be ushered in by such petty 
and distasteful means! Camp life is cleaner!’’ 

XIX 

November 9th, a foggy autumn morning; the 
Eighteenth Brumaire is dawning. A bustle in tlie street 
opposite Bonaparte’s house; officers arriving on horse¬ 
back and in carriages. Is the blow to be struck at last ? 
Most of those present were with him in Italy. The house 
is too small for such a concourse. They stroll up and 
down in the garden, discussing their chances; lively and 
cheerful as if they were on the Rhine. Appearances must 
be kept up. No one must be able to say that uniformed 
officers were about so early. All goes well. Messengers 
come to confirm the carrying out of the programme; both 
Councils were summoned at seven o’clock, but undesirable 
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members have not received notice. The initiates were the 
(irst comers, and, as soon as there was a quorum, Lucien 
in the Council of Five Hundred and his colleague in the 
C\)uncll of Ancients had i)rop()scd Bonaparte’s appoint¬ 
ment to the command of the Paris garrison. 

Here is the messenger with the commission, dul\ 
sealed! Hie formalities are being strictly observed. The 
general joins his faithful followers. Everything goes on 
as if they were in camp. With a great suite, he rides 
through the town, to the amazement of a huge crowd, 
wliich does not, however, show any political interest. A 
dragoon regiment which had been through the Italian 
campaign with Najj{jleon turns up on the Boulevard 
Madeleine without awaiting the orders of its colonel. 
Other officers follow with Ducos and Marmont. The lat¬ 
ter summoned them at an early hour. Wlien they said they 
could not come for lack of horses, he borrowed some 
from a riding-school. 

The Tuileries garden is crowded. Many remain on 
horseback; but Bonaparte dismounts and enters the Coun¬ 
cil of Ancients. Is he going to make a speech to people 
whom he despises, in this dark and unfamiliar hall? Why 
docs he not take the oath to the constitution, the constitu¬ 
tion he is about to destroy ? The law directs that a general 
appointed to a new command should take this oath. Evad¬ 
ing the formality, he speaks from the rostrum: 

“The republic is in danger. . . . Recognising this, you 
have passed a law that will save it. Do not search history 
for examples that may give reason for restraining your 
activities. No epoch in history is like the end of the 
eighteenth century, and in that end there is nothing like 
this moment. ... We want a republic based on liberty 
and equality. We shall have it. With the aid of all the 
friends of liberty, I shall save the republic. In my own 
name and in that of my companions-in-arms, I swear it 
to you!” 

“We swear it!’^ comes like an echo through the open 
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doors of tho lialJ. The Ancients move uneasily in tlieii 
seats. “CVnnpanions-in-arms?” lint P)ona])aiTe has left the 
hall, drawing- a hreatli of relief. 'I'hese ]awyers’-e\es ; i)c- 
spectacled eyes! JdiTete jwigiihes! lias lie noticed inat he 
s|)oke to them as if he were on the parade ground, and 
that they did not like his tone 

IJis words and his voice have a very dirferent ring out¬ 
side, when, having reinounti'd his chargt:r, he snniinons 
his troojis to save the republic. Then comes a re])ort Iroie 
Lncien, who has niecanwhile adjoiin.ed to tlic following 
da\’ th(.' sitting of the (Onncil of Jud-e 1 Inndred. What is 
that you say? T1 k‘ l)irectors’ guard is (-n the way hither r 
iJo they come as friends or foes? “Is Sieyes sending 
them?" Their colonel saws no. Hie two mem laugh. 

In fact, Siex'cs, ])ale nf countenance', is still at the gate 
f)f the Ltixeinhourg. hhir the last fortnight, onr cK*ver 
ahhe has lieen taking riding k'ssons. It had been jiis design 
to ride at the head of his guard to join his n(*w isimrades. 
Ilefore all the world, he would show his e([uality with 
these comrades hy leaning from his sadvlle and embracing 
them. Ihit tlu' guard has started without his orders; their 
colonel has brought tliem to the Tuileries, riding lu'll-for- 
leather, too hot a ])ace for the ahhe. Almost unnoticed, and 
much ci'estfallen. Sieves drives <after them in a carriage, 
with Ducos, who is jiliahle, by his side. Every one in the 
know is aware by this time what will happen to the other 
three Directors. 

Moulin looks at the matter from a soldier's standjioint. 
He estimates the o]g)osing force at the Tuik'ries to be 
eight thousand strong, and his adjutants re;)ort to him 
that all the inijiortant points of the town are in Bona¬ 
parte's hands. He writes, therefore, saying: “At your 
service.” 

Honest Gohier is at home, blustering ineffectually. He 
had not tliought it advisable to accept the strange invita¬ 
tion to an eight o’clock breakfast, and had been content 
to send his wife. Now, a sort of hostage, she is drinking 
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tea with Josephine, while Bonaparte is betraying her hus¬ 
band—not, indeed, stealing his mistress, but stealing 
France. When the first news comes, Gohier sends to his 
colleai,aies, summoning them to a meeting of the Direc¬ 
tory. No one turns up. Moulin has joined Sieyes and Du- 
cos. Barras says he is in his bath. 

When Talleyrand, the messenger of fate, visits Barras, 
the Director is shaving; he seems to be devoting the day 
to the arts of the toilet! Ikit, at a glance or two from the 
other augur, he throws up the game, being content to ask 
for a safe-conduct. When his secretary brings this de¬ 
mand to Bonaparte, the general harangues the man pub¬ 
licly in the Tuileries garden: '‘What have you done with 
France, that I should let you off so easily? I gave you 
peace, and I find war. . . . What have you done with the 
hundred thousand Frenchmen who were the companions 
of rny glory? They are dead! We can go no farther along 
that road, for in three years it leads to despotism! We 
want a re|)ublic based on equality and liberty, toleration 
and morality!” 

Thus berated, the little secretary shakes in his shoes. 
In reality, Bonaparte is perfectly calm, but it suits him to 
simulate wrath in the pre^sence of so many witnesses. In 
a couple of hours, all Paris will hear of it. 

Here comes Gohier. He does not lack courage, anyhow. 
Bearding the man of power surrounded by his troops, 
Gohier reminds him of his duty to the Directory. 

“The Directory no longer exists!“ storms Bonaparte. 
■‘The republic is in danger, and I intend to save it. Sieyes, 
Ducos, and Barras have resigned.” As he speaks, a letter 
from Moulin is brought to him. “Are not you in league 
A^ith Aloulin? No? Well, here is his resignation too. You 
are the last. Do you intend to hold out all by yourself ?” 

Gohier is a stickler for the law, and refuses to give 
way. He goes back to the Luxembourg, and there he and 
his friends are ke])t under guard by five hundred men 
until all is over. Barras is waiting at home, uneasy till 
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he has the answer to his messa^^e. What if Bonaparte were 
now to take vengeance? Who can depend on Josephine s 
moods ? Here is TaIIe3Tand[ back again, with the safe- 
conduct and a bag of gold. As to this last, no one knows 
whether Barras had the fingering of the money, or 
whether Talleyrand kept it as messenger’s fee. 

Thus the five heads of the republic were rendered 
powerless by General Bona])artc. But this was only the 
first day. To-morrow, at Saint-Cloud, greater difficulties 
may have to be faced. Lucien, who has been all over the 
place, and is fully informed, exclaims with well-grounded 
anger: “The whole job ought to have been finished in one 
day! You have left them too much time! The Five Hun¬ 
dred are already crying out that they have been tricked! 
To-morrow all will be in the melting-pot once more! The 
only thing to do is to send soldiers to clear out the Cham¬ 
bers, and to put the most dangerous members of the 
Councils under arrest.” 

Certainly there may be complications to-morrow. Ber¬ 
nadette had wanted the Jacobin Club to appoint him gen¬ 
eral of the opposing forces. “But the fellows were in too 
great a funk!” The generals unsympathetic to the coup 
d’etat must be put under lock and key. Bonaparte’s asso¬ 
ciates urge this again and again, but in vain. He is resolute 
to maintain the semblance of legality. 

“People would say I was afraid of the generals. No 
one shall have a right to accuse us of illegality. No par¬ 
ties; no force! The whole people must be associated with 
the decision through the votes of its deputies! No civil 
war! What begins with the shedding of civilian blood, will 
come to a shameful end!” 

But at night, prepared for all eventualities, he has 
loaded pistols handy to his bedside. 

XX 

Next morning, an endless string of carriages and carts, 
an endless succession of riders and pedestrians, makes its 
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way to Saint-Cloud, as if to sec a i^rcat militaiy review. 
Bona])rirte, ton, drives instead of i^oing on horscl)ack at¬ 
tended by a ])e\y of mounted officcu's. That nii.i^dit be pro¬ 
vocative. He lias made up his mind to observe constitu¬ 
tional formalities to the very last moment. Could any one 
say tliat there had been a breach of law the day before? 
Are not the Councils entitled to remove their sittings to a 
S])(jt btwond the precincts of the town, if they think that 
this would ])e safer? is it not within their competence to 
appoint a new commander for the Paris garrison? Jlad 
not the Directors the right to resign? Will any one pre¬ 
tend that the Jacobin j)eril, which is the occasion for these 
ha])peniiigs, is imaginary? To-day, at public sittings, the 
Councils will alter the constitution. Three rulers will be 
provisionally appointed. l>orrowing a title from ancient 
Rome, they can be called Triumvirs, or, perhaps better, 
Consuls. Then the Councils will be prorogued, everything 
being done in due form of law. 

But the de])uties hold other views. Like cloud-drifts 
hanging low, tlicy flit through the valleys of this forsaken 
palace, discussing the situation, and giving vent to their 
protests. Since the hall that is being furbished u]) for the 
sitting will not be ready before one o’clock, they have 
plenty of time to foment their wrath. 

In a small room fronting on the park, sit the three men 
who will be Consuls to-morrow. At least Sieyes and Du- 
cos remain seated most of the time, but the third walks 
up and down impatiently, as his adherents come and go 
to report, lie thinks: “How infernally slow civilians are! 
They have needed a whole morning to arrange a few 
benches. Then they must take an oath one by one, a thing 
whicli our recruits do in chorus, and get through it all 
in a couple of minutes! Why should 1 have to wait in a 
back room while these lawyers are deliberating in the 
council chamber?” 

The Ancients meet upstairs in the Salle Apollo; the 
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Five ] 1 unci reel, downstairs in the Orangcrie. Spectators, 
safe people, throng the hall of the Five Hundred. When, 
after the swearing-in, the discussions at length begin 
(Lucien is in the chair), the ])rotests of the opposition 
gain weight from the circumstances. Speakers point to 
the threatening force of soldiery outside. When some of 
the orators exclaim: “No dictatorship! This Cromwell 
wants to bind us in chains!” almost all the delegates ap- 
]daud. The reports that come to the liack room are more 
and more unfavourable. The officers grow restive: “Chase 
the beggars out! What else have we got our men here 
for ?” 

Jkinaparle’s only answer is a cold glance. Buckling on 
his sword, he silently mounts the stairs to the hall of the 
Ancients. Two or three of the stalwarts follow him, shak¬ 
ing their lieads. Is he going to talk once more, as he did 
}'esterday, instead of .shooting? Amazed but curious, the 
president allows him to sjieak. Will he ])Ut up a better case 
than yesterday, sp:‘aking to the point, and not simply 
haranguing them about himself? 

“Yesterday, I was sitting quietly at home when you 
sumiufined me. . . . To-day, I am overwhelmed with 
calumnies. . . . wSince my return, all ])arties have been 
busied with my name. . . . The Council of Ancients 
must decide quickly. I am no intriguer. You know me. 
1 lave 1 not given proof and to spare of my devotion to 
the country? . . . Am I, a man whom even the great 
coalition could not conquer, to tremble before a few 
rioters? If I am a crafty schemer, you may well be all 
Brutuscs!” 

Uneasy stirrings; smiles. Why does he speak, instead 
of acting? He is not sure of his ground, for he goes on to 
say : “All France shall know what we have lived through. 
—Every one of the ])arties wishes to turn this crisis to its 
own account, and every one of them would like me to side 
with it. But I have come to the Councils. If you hesitate, 
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and if li])erty is overthrown, you will be answerable to the 
world and to posterity!” His i)erio(ls ^tow ever more con¬ 
fused. 'bhe Ancients surround the rostrum, iiitcrrut)tiny 
him, demandin<4 names. Suddenly he turns, and waves his 
hand towards the doors, as if pointing- to the soldiers, who 
are out of sight. JIc seems to ])e looking for an exit. He 
aiK)stro])hises the invisildc soldiers: 

“You, comrades, whom 1 see united in this circle, raise 
your ])ayonets with which we fought our way to victory 
together, raise them against my breast! But if an orator 
in foreign pay dares to call your general an outlaw, smite 
the wretch with the thunderbolts of battle! Tht god of 
battles and the goddess of good fortune are on my 
side. . . 

Will not a burst of laughter sweep the speaker away, 
and his coup d’etat along with him? At length Ikjur- 
rienne comes up to him from behind, takes him by the 
arm, and whispers in his car: “Do stop, General. You 
really don’t know what you’re saying!” Ide turns, and 
follows Bourrienne from the hall. A deputy devoted to his 
interest takes the floor ])romptly, and does his best to put 
a good face upon the matter. 

Outside, he draws a breath of relief. What could have 
been the matter with him? Why had his brain been 
clouded? Amid all the turmoil of battle, he is calm, fully 
master of himself ; his decisions are well-rounded, bril¬ 
liant, and cool, like polished marble spheres. Why is he 
unequal to the (Kcasion on this day of days, when his 
whole future is at stake? 

Because he is a man who knows how to command, but 
does not know how to beg. He can cajole, threaten, feign 
hesitation, lie; outdoing in these arts all the diplomatists 
with whom he negotiates treaties. He meets them as 
equals, but is always sustained by the feeling that, if he 
does not get his way by diplomacy, he can enforce' liis 
wishes by artillery fire, kle can endure everything, except 
having to ask favours, and except having to submit to a 
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law which is not of his own making. He wants order and 
legality, but not such as existed before he established 
them! 

With titanic energy, as he already foresees, he will lead 
this country towards order, will found an orderly State 
after a decade of chaos. No one will be the worse for 
huinhle birth or for ])overty, since all will have equal op¬ 
portunities. But in these halls to-day sit lawyers, ridden 
h}^ the spirit of faction, corrupt, outworn, besoik'd by 
the grime of party politics. He is to implore them to be 
good enough to give him (and others) a power which has 
long been his, and which stands outside there, impatient 
to get to work! 

He, who in the Institute could sit quietly among the 
savants, learning and questioning, is so little able to un¬ 
derstand the mood of these legislative assemblies that he 
actually fancies the day already won. He sends a message 
to Josephine to tell her that all is going well; says a few 
encouraging words to his followers, and goes quickly 
downstairs to play a similar part before the Council of 
Five Hundred. It is just as well that his friends take the 
precaution to send into the hall with him four stalwart 
grenadiers, whose strength and loyalty can be thoroughly 
depended on. 

No matter that this escort is quite out of keeping with 
his determination to be strict in the observance of parlia¬ 
mentary forms! Followed by his grenadiers, carrying hat 
and riding whip in his hand, he enters the hall of the Five 
Hundred. “Bonaparte!“ All turn towards the door. The 
Jacobins shout: “Down with the tyrant! Down with the 
dictator! Outlaw him!“ A few of the more hefty among 
the Five Hundred hurl themselves upon him; the grena¬ 
diers rally to his protection, encircling him, and shelter¬ 
ing him with their big bodies from the angry Jacobins’ 
blows. The combat sways to and fro for a while, a knot 
of struggling and shouting people. Then, step by step, the 
five force their way backwards towards the door. Outside, 
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surrounded by his own supporters, he is for a moment 
too much discomposed to speak; but, rallying quickly, he 
makes for the hack room. 

During the Italian campaign, Bonaparte was under fire 
in the front ranks on several occasions. At Lodi, and 
again at Areola, he had been in imminent peril. But here, 
he was for the first time involved in a rough-and-tumble 
affray where firearms and cold steel arc against the rules. 
Towards the close of his career, he was to have a similar 
experience. In such a chance medley, he could not draw 
liis sword, lie must assume his antagonists to be unarmed, 
though some of them were in truth armed. To use his 
sword seemed to be in hopeless conflict with the funda¬ 
mental principles of the coup d’etat—as he envisaged it. 

But at Iciig-th he has to abandon these principles of his. 
In person, he has been rescued from the blows of his 
adversaries, but their fists have shattered his doctrine. 
Force has been used against him. He strides furiously up 
and down the room; his pride is touched to the (piick, m 
his anger, he scratches his cheek till his finger-nails are 
hloody. Blood? In an instant he has recovered his com¬ 
posure. This blood will be most useful I Attempted assas¬ 
sination in the council chamber! He will show his soldiers 
how these villains have manhandled the commander of 
Paris! I’he pretence that the other side had been the first 
to break the law, frees him from the tyranny of his prin¬ 
ciples. 

In the assembly hall, meanwhile, Lucien is fighting for 
him. “Hors la loi! Outlaw him!” cry most of the depu¬ 
ties. Lucien tries to still the clamour wdth voice and bell. 
The attempt is vain. A formal demand is made for a vote 
on Bonaparte’s outlawry, and every one knows what that 
means in revolutionary Paris. Since there is no other way 
out of the difficulty, Lucien, whose pose to-day is that of 
the defender of law and order, with an imposing gesture 
throws off hi^ toga and storms out of the hall. None too 
soon! 
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lie finds his brother with the troojis. Napoleon had 
turned pale when the news had been brought of tlu‘ vote 
of outlavviw. 11u'n, runniipt^' to the window, h(' calk'd to 
the troops: “"fo arms!” Goino- out, he mounted, and was 
(juiek to notice thait the soldiers wc're not sufliciently 
moved, were not yet rijie for action. Ni^ht was falling, 
and all were waitinjy on c\XMits. I aicien came out, lea])t 
into the saddle, and the two brothers rode tip and down 
tlie front. (Jutside the railinqs were Sieves and GucdS in 
a carriaqe, ready for lliqht to-day, or to become rulers to¬ 
morrow, as c'vents miqlu decide. The movement seemed 
to he without a head. 

Tdien I>ucien qras])ed the opjiortunity. He could make 
a better job of speakiiyq to the soldiers than Na])oleon 
had made of sjieakinq to the dejiuties: 

“Soldiers, as jiresident of the h'ive llundred I t('ll you 
that ill the hall thc're tlie majority is heinq terrorised by 
a handful of armed Jacobins. These rascals are in ifnqiish 
])ay. ddiey have dared to outlaw }'our general, who was 
ap])()intc'(l by the Gouncils. They actually tried to assassi¬ 
nate him. Look at the wounds! Use your bayonets to 
guard him against their daggers, so that the delihi'rations 
concerning the welfare of the country can lie conducted 
in ]H‘ac(*! Recognise as deputies none hut those who come 
with me into the midst of yoiu ranks. Drive out the rest, 
all rvho would stay in the hall!” 

Napoleon listens with pinched li])s. When Lucien has 
finished, he speaks in his turn, shouting: “Kill any one 
Avho rc'sists. Follow me! 1 am the god of battles!” Lucien 
who is afraid of another speech, hisses: “For God’s sake, 
hold your tongue!” 

“Long live Bonaparte!” shout the soldiers, who regard 
the brothers as military and civil authority conjoined. But 
not a man moves. All is lost, if they will not march now. 
Lucien grasps at the last expedient. With a tlieatrical 
flourish, he snatches an officer’s sword and points it at 
Na]3oleon’s breast: “I swear that 1 will run my brother 
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throu^c^h, should he ever dare to threaten the liberties of 
PVance!” 

llie phrase has the desired effect. Murat orders the 
souiiding^ of a general advance, summons a troop of sol 
diers to follow him, and shouts: “Lads, cliuck the whole 
rabble of them out of the hall!” At leipi^th he has raised 
a lau£(h. With bayonets at the charge, but good-humour¬ 
edly and without hurting any one, they thrust from the 
hall any of the deputies that are valiant enough to offer 
resistance. In the failing light, there is a confused scene in 
which red togas, birettas, and the caps of the guardsmen 
are intermingled. The last of the fleeing deputies escat>e 
through the windows. 

The priceless Lucien now hastened upstairs to the 
C.\)uncil of Ancients. Grossly exaggerating the injuries 
sustained by his brother at the hands of the Jacobin depu¬ 
ties, he induced the Ancients, in a j)anic, to appoint the 
three Consuls, and to adjourn their sitting until a late 
liour that night. Then th? leaders foregathered in a small 
cafe for a meal, being all much in need of food. 

1 'hat night, the most trustworthy among the deputies 
reassembled in the deForted hall at Saint-Cloud. Ily the 
light of a pair of candies, the thirty who were left to rep¬ 
resent the people of P'rance voted whatever they were 
told. While a hundred or so peoj)le of fashion, pretty 
women and their gallants, mockingly watched the mid¬ 
night ceremony—while all went smoothly, society-at-large 
being quite undisturbed and the proletariat unruflied— 
the indefatigable Lucien insisted that the political mass 
should be worthily celebrated. At two in the morning, to 
tile sound of drums, the three Consuls took the oath. 
“Long live the republic!” called a few weary voices. 

At three o’clock. Consul Bonaparte drives back to Paris 
with Bourrienne. Pie looks straight in front of them, say¬ 
ing never a word. Not until he is at home, and Josephine 
i 1 jircaent, does he open his mouth: 
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“I say, Bourrienne, did I talk a frightful lot of non¬ 
sense to-day?’' 

'‘A fair amount, General.” 

'‘Those idiots drove me crazy. I’m no good at speaking 
in public assemblies.” 

Then, instead of going on to talk about the coup d’etat, 
or to congratulate himself upon its amazing success (for 
from to-morrow onwards he will rule France), he alludes 
to personal enmities. Bernadotte’s conduct is what rankles! 

“That fellow Bernadotte! He wanted to betray me! His 
wife—his wife has a great deal of influence over him. I 
should have thought I had done enough to placate him I 
You were there, and you know. I regret having gone so 
far to please him. He will have to clear out of Paris. 
There is no other way in which I can pay my score. . . . 
Good-night, Bourrienne. To-morrow night we shall sleep 
in the Luxembourg.” 



r,OOK THREE 


TTl]-: RJVKR 

'One whr) thnum'htfully ])()nders the. centuries, 
Survn\s the whole in the clear liii^ht ot the spirit; 
All that is ])etty has vanished from slight; 

Oceans and continents alone are of account. 

—Goethe. 


I 

.'\i;ooT twenty men are seated round a large oval table. 
Sonu^ are cjuite young, some middle-aged, some elderly. 
I'hey are ])lainly dressed, in accordance with the fashion 
of lAjo. when wigs wc're no longer worn, and lace was 
out ()\ date; those of them that are in uniform arc not 
resplendent wath gold braid, and they wear no orders. 
Some have the bold, self-confident look of the man of 
action; others, the thoughtful mic'n (.)f the savant. From 
town and from countryside, from office and from lafiora- 
tor\’. they come, but are unified by a common exjierience 
and a common aim. f^ir ten yt‘ars, they liave becai living 
through a revolutionarv e])och; they meet to bring that 
(‘])Och to II close. Around them is the chill sidendour of 
the Tuileries, the palace of the last Bourbon kings. The 
golds and the reds of the rich carjiets and the silken hang¬ 
ings are out of keeping with their bourgeois circumstan¬ 
tiality: the silvery sheen of the candles. relk'CtiTl in rain¬ 
bow lints from the mvriad facids of the candelabras, 
recalls an era that scintillated witli light and glowed with 
colour. 

Idle Diri'ciors before them had lieen wont to entertain 
their lady friends in royal halls, but that was in the I.aix- 
embourg, the former meeting-place of the peers of France, 
'fhe Tuileries seemed full of (jhosts. Did not a curse lie 

i6c 
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upon the place? The dictator had broken the spell. Two 
months after the coup dkHat, he had come with his fellow 
Consuls to take possession of the palace, which exerted a 
magical lure upon his imagination. Yet when, seven years 
after tlie arrest of the last scion of the royal line, the first 
of the bourgeois rulers made his formal caitry, the affair 
had a strong flavour of burles(|ue. The i^arisians could not 
hut laugh to sc‘e the numbers of the hackney carriages 
peeping out from beneath the slips of paper which had 
been carelessly pasted over them. This seemed to sym¬ 
bolise the ludicrous aspect of time’s revenges. 

The ('onsLil’s own mood was no less haphazard as he 
looked round with childlike curiosity. “Well, here wc are 
in the Tuileries,” he said to one of his friends; “let’s see 
to it that we stay here!’' 

Several of those now seated at the oval table, had 
waited here of old—wearing powdered wags, lace jabots, 
and ])umps—tremulous with eagerness to learn whether 
Jdis Majesty would receive them, and when. Some of 
them had sat at a similar table in the Luxembourg. There 
had been no stability about those deliberations. Laws had 
come and gone, urgency orders and exceptional pro¬ 
visions; transitional decrees had pushed foregoing de¬ 
crees out of the way; three constitutions had risen and 
set, had shot up into the air swiftly and brilliantly like 
rockets, to vanish like these and to fall like rocket-sticks. 
The whole decade during which the new ideas had been 
trying to realise themselves in the concrete, had i)assed 
swiftly over Paris like a single night, amid a confusion of 
flashing lights and rumbling drums. The city had been 
like an armed camp with no fighting fronts and no battles, 
but perturbed b}^ the to-and-fro march of armed ])olitical 
parties, deafened by the noisy wrangling between the old 
order and the new wishes, dazzled by the glare of ven¬ 
turesome ideas, confused by the clamour of disappointed 
hopes and the clash of warring ambitions—a titanic bac¬ 
chanal of liberty, equality, and cozenage. Surveying the 
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medley, looking down from the skies, were the shades of 
the two men whose books had set the whole in motion: 
Rousseau, with eyes of disgust; Voltaire, with a mocking 
smile. 

But suddenly the tumult had been stilled. That little 
man at the head of the table had stilled it, the little gen¬ 
eral in the well-worn green uniform. Not that he, presid¬ 
ing over the Council of State, is in fact presiding over 
the State; the parties have withdrawn into their caves, 
satisfied or rancorous, but at any rate silenced. France, 
weakened by clubs and corruption, by the Terror and the 
demagogues, is turning back (like an adventuress weary 
of errant amours) to the arms of a strong man who can 
master her. 

Enough, now, for Bonaparte that he should aspire to 
fulfil this masterful lover’s role. No longer did he need to 
fight for the position. The man for whom France was 
longing, must be a man of order; must be one who had 
never before held power, who belonged to no party, and 
who none the less enjoyed popular favour. He must, 
therefore, be a soldier and a conqueror. Moreau lacked 
the self-confidence and adroitness needed to make him a 
successful rival; the other great generals were dead or 
overshadowed; there were no civilian competitors. After 
Bonaparte’s outstanding military successes, it was easy for 
him to win supreme power in the State. He would have 
won it without a struggle had he not been so stubborn in 
his desire to observe constitutional formalities. 

The attempt to be strictly constitutional had been a 
ludicrous failure, and had imposed artificial obstacles in 
his path. Yet this very fact was a token and a guarantee 
of his political talents. Fie was a man with a firm grip on 
the sword-hilt, but he was also a man who clearly under¬ 
stood the limits of the power of the sword. “Do you 
know,’’ he said in those days, “what amazes me more than 
all else? The impotence of force to organise anything. 
Thf‘re are only two powers in the world: the spirit and 
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the sword. In the long run, the sword will ahvays be con¬ 
quered by the spirit.'’ Napoleon was the greatest military 
commander of his day, but neither now nor later was it 
his habit to strike the table with mailed fist, neither in 
Paris at this juncture nor elsewhere when negotiating a 
truce or a peace or an alliance. He was a political genius, 
who prized the sword, indeed, but prized it only as one of 
the two powers. Plis ear was never deafened by the clash 
of arms. As now, so for fifteen years to come, he is ever 
on the watch for indications of public opinion; always 
listening to the voice of the people, a voice which defies 
calculation: a voice which Napoleon, a man of figures, 
vainly tries to calculate. Precisely because of his failure 
to do this, the attempt to reckon with public opinion is 
always alluring to the imaginative side of his nature. 

Because Bonaparte believes in the power of the spirit 
more than in the power of the sword, he strives for order 
and t>eace more resolutely than for >var and conquest. The 
history of the next ten years will prove it. 

For him, order denotes equality, but not liberty. He 
adopts into his dictatorship the former of these two gods 
of the revolution. Except for a few vacillations, he will 
cherish equality to the end, despite ai)pearances to the 
contrary. But liberty? What is liberty? “Both the savage 
and the civilised man need a lord and master, a magician, 
who will hold the imagination in check, impose strict dis¬ 
cipline, bind man in chains, so that he may not bite out 
of season; one who will thrash him, and lead him to the 
chase. Obedience is man’s destiny; he deserves nothing 
better, and he has no rights!’’ These threatening words of 
the misanthropist disclose no more than half of his secret 
thoughts. Through all the phases of his rule, he is ever in 
search of the efficient man, and to such a man he grants 
power over thousands; just as he himself, through energy 
and diligence, through natural and acquired superiority, 
has won to power over millions. In spite of all, he is the 
son of the revolution; and in this sense he will remain the 
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son of tlie revolution, whatever forms his power may 

assume. 

In ]>art, tliat is tlie ex]>lanation of the mysterious influ¬ 
ence he wields. The wider his domain extends, the more 
plainly do all realise that the\' are livin^- in a system which 
promises to every efficient man the rati heat ion of liis 
wishes, and guarantees to ever}" efficit'nt man place and 
power and wealth ; which docs these things because the 
Master has himself risen out of the crowd. He shows this, 
now, in his very first step. Sieves has drafted a constitu¬ 
tion. Hiere is to be a grand elector, a president who can 
only represent and sign his name. With soldierly curtness, 
Bona[)artc puts his ]>en through the item. “Away with this 
fat hog!" Instead, there is to he a First Consul, with 
plenar}’ ]>owers, and plenty of work, lie is to be war lord 
and also director of foreign policy ; he is to appoint all 
ministers and envoys, councillors of State and prefects, 
officers and judges. Thirty nominated senators are to elect 
their colleagues; hut neither the Senate nor the Legislative 
Assembly nor the Tribunate is to have any power to ini¬ 
tiate legislation. These bodies are merely brought into 
existence to give politicians a platform for their orations, 
and to provide senators with high salaries and opportuni¬ 
ties for a resplendent life. 

Although everything was dependent upon the will of 
one man, that one man insisted that those dependent on 
him should themselves be men, and not mere names. Nei¬ 
ther birth nor pretentiousness nor prominence in a politi¬ 
cal party could lead to the front in the arnu" or in civil 
life. Nothing but energ}^ and capacity could ensure pro¬ 
motion. Such was the principle upon which Napoleon 
chose the members of the Council of State. 

This last was a round table of experts, selected b}' the 
dictator on his own initiative. Among them was Laplace, 
whom, to honour the Institute, Napoleon had also ap¬ 
pointed Minister for Home Affairs—an appointment the 
great mathematician held for a time, until he turned back 
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from the mechanics of the State to the mechanics of the 
heavens. There, too, was Roeclerer, official and journalist, 
the most independent man to he encountered hy Napoleon 
durinc^ twenty years, and the most vahia1)le recorder o1 
conversations. Tronchet, also, one of the finest jurists of 
the ai^e, was there. In the council chamber, all alike were 
citizens, and addressed one another hy that ])lain title. 
I\o\’alists and Jacobins sat there side hy side, under a 
regime of ecpiality, since reason was enthroned. 

When the minutes of the sittings are shown to the 
citizen-consul, he says: “It is essential to give a full and 
accurate re])ort of the opinions expressed hy legal lumi¬ 
naries, for their words are weighty; ])ut what we soldiers 
and moneyed men think is of little account. In the heat 
of the moment I have often said things which an instant 
afterwards I saw to have been unjust. I do not wish to 
seem better than I am.” When he noticed that the council¬ 
lors were simply echoing whatever he said, he was quick 
to call them to order: “You are not here, gentlemen, to 
agree with me, hut to express your own views. If you do^ 
that, 1 can com{)arc them with mine, and decide which is 
better.” 

I'he sittings, often enough, do not begin before nine in 
the evening, for up till then the (h)nsul has Ix^en dealing 
with the urgent affairs of the day. They may last till five 
o’clock in the morning. The councillors get very tired 
during the small hours. Perhaps the Minister for War 
goes to slecqy Napoleon shakes them uj), exclaiming: “Do 
let’s keep awake, citizens. It’s only two o’clock. We must 
earn our salaries.” He, who pnesidtes, is indeed one of the 
youngest of the company, lyeing- now thirty. JUit in three 
cam])aigns he has learned how to watch over the interests 
of hundreds of thousands. Was not the management of an 
army which set out from the Alps, crossed the sea, and 
marched far into the desert—was not this the best school 
for the study of State administration? There, too, he had 
to think of money and bread, of rights and laws, of re— 
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wards and punishments, of rest and obedience and order. 

During the very first night after the coup d’etat, he had 
appointed two committees to draft a legal code; this was 
the first act of his dictatorship! The prevailing chaos had 
been tlie outcome of a lack of law. Down to the outbreak 
of the revolution, there had been no unified legal system 
in France. The revolution brought the promise of such a 
system ; ])ut even now, after eleven years, the promise was 
unfulfilled. That first summer, three great lawyers were 
set to work; four months later a draft of the Civil Code, 
subsequently rechristened the Code Napoleon, was ready; 
then the draft was discussed in the Council of State. In 
eighteen months the laws were voted. They passed into 
effect in icSoq. 

After more than a century, this Code is still the law of 
France; it was adopted in many of the lands conquered 
by Najioleon, having great inlluence on the legislation of 
C entral and Southern Germany, Prussia, .Switzerland, and 
S])ain; and its influence sj^read still farther afield, to 
Central America and South America. All that is new and 
morally decisive in the Code Napoleon is revolutionary 
law. The law-book which the Dictator discussed in all its 
details for many months, the law-book, many of whose 
most contentious points were the direct outcome of his 
decisions, borrowed the fixed princii>les of reason that 
had been sketched in the first days of the revolution. Ex¬ 
perienced and dispassionate minds, under Napoleon’s 
guidance, worked them up, purified them, and made them 
into a new system of the rights of man. In this system, 
there was no longer a hereditary nobility; all children had 
an equal share in inheritance; all parents became legally 
responsible for the maintenance of their children; jews 
became equal with Christians before the law; civil mar¬ 
riage was open to all, and was dissoluble. 

Concerning this matter, as concerning all matters of 
family law, his Corsican family feeling persistently influ¬ 
enced his judgments: '‘We know that adultery is not a 
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rare occurrence, but an ordinary one; that it can happen 
on any convenient sofa. . . . Some sort of restraint must 
be imposed upon these 'women who commit adultery fof 
trinkets or verses, for Apollo and the nine Muses.” 

His sense of order leads him to be a thoroug-hgoing; sup¬ 
porter of marriage. He even sees to it that women shall 
follow their husbands into transportation, “for how can 
we forbid a woman to do so when she is convinced of her 
husband’s innocence? Or is this conviction of hers to de¬ 
prive her of her rights as married woman; is she to lose 
the title of wife, and to become the man’s concubine? 
Many men have only become criminals owing to theii' 
wives. Are wq to forbid those who have been the cause of 
the misfortune from sharing that misfortune?” He also 
thinks highly of the custom of old Roman days, when, at 
marriage, the woman was formally described as passing 
from her father’s guardianship into that of her husband. 
“That would be excellent in Paris, where women do as 
they please. It would influence some of them, though not 
all.” 

Therefore, though he favours divorce, it must not be 
too easy: “What would happen to the most intimate of 
natural ties if jx^ople were suddenly to become estranged? 
Unless we make divorce difficult, a young woman will be 
ready to marry a quite unsuitable man, for fashion, con¬ 
venience, simply to get a roof over her head. The law must 
warn her against this. ... In truth, there are only three 
valid grounds for divorce: attempted murder, adultery, 
and impotence.” 

Such are the plastic thoughts of this expert in human 
nature, whose mathematical talents still leave him free to 
subsume facts under ideas; one who has an intelligence 
well fitted for the consideration of laws, seeing that it is 
equally swayed by theory and practice, by energetic activ' 
ity and sceptical suspense. The conflict of trends within 
the legislator’s mind is obvious, and it was intensifled by 
his thoughts concerning Josephine’s former infidelity and 
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prescMit faithfulness. (We know that she manifested a 
lively interest in the draftinj^' of those sections of the COd'; 
tluit related to div()rce! Napoleon at this time was alread\ 
\\ajnderiny whether, if liis wife remained childless, he 
would not have to divorce her for reasons of State. Her 
own dread of tliis possibility led her to use her inlluence 
ill fa\a)ur of streni^thenin.^' the marriai^v tie, whereas he 
was driven by self-interest to insist that marriage must 
not be indissoluble.) 

It is a personal feeling', too, which drives him to avoid 
scandal, to save the honour of marriage. He opposes the 
interference of the law-courts in conjugal questions; pre¬ 
fers that such matters should lie settled by mutual under- 
standmg, so that the veil shall not be stripped off. “The 
desire of both parties for divorce is an indication that 
divorce is necessary. It is not the business of the court to 
establish the fact that this mutual desire exists; the court 
has sim])ly to pronounce the divorce when the desire ex¬ 
ists." His strong family feeling leads him to add that mal¬ 
treatment, perversion, and adultery should be concealed 
Hncath the formula of mutual desire; the need for divorce 
is to lie settled at a family council, and the judge has 
merely to confirm this decision. 

For the same reason, he introduces a semi-divorce, a 
judicial separation from lied and board. 'Phis is always to 
he arranged after a mutual private understanding, for it 
will be a barrier to the possibility of reconciliation if the 
grounds for the sejiaration have been made public. His aim 
in all these matters is to maintain family life; he is a 
champion of order, an anti-revolutionist. His social sense 
is so strong that he maintains it would be necessary to 
punish an adulterous woman by criminal procedure unless 
she were punished by being divorced. Similar considera¬ 
tions H'garding the snnetity of marriage lead him to raise 
the age at which marriage becomes permissible. At the 
revolution it had been lowered to thirteen for women and 
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fifteen for men; he insists upon fifteen and twenty-one 
res])ectively. 

f'or children, the Code jiromises all the things which the 
ensuing century is slowly to build u]). Under the father¬ 
hood of the man to whom they are horn in lawful mar¬ 
riage, tlK\v have a secure position even before they enter 
the world. True, “the father cannot recognise the child as 
his own if he has been absent for fifteen months”—the 
figure is specified by Napoleon—“and has fougdit at 
Marengo.” But, a man of position as well as a man of the 
world, he concludes by saying: “I will sacrifice honour to 
truth, but why should I sacrifice the wife’s honour when 
no one will gain thereby? If the husband is not sure of his 
dates, he had better hold his tongue; the child’s interest 
is paramount.’’ 

When some one proposes to restrict the elder children’s 
right to maintenance, he rejoins: “Is a father to have the 
right to drive his fifteen-year-old daughter out of the 
liouse? Let us suppose him to have an income of sixty 
thoiLsand francs, can we allow him to say to his son: ‘You 
are old enough to fend for yourself; be off with you to 
work!’ If we limit this duty, we shall tend to make chil¬ 
dren entertain thoughts of putting their father out of the 
way.” The suggestion is made that adoption shall be feasb 
blc by simple declaration before a notary, with revolm 
tionary speed. He opposes the plan: 

“We are not concerned here with a trivial formality. 
Human beings are controlled through their imaginations; 
that is what distinguishes them from animals. The main 
defect of the newer legislation is that it makes no appeal 
to men’s imaginations. A soldier docs not face death in 
order to earn a few pence a day, or to win some jialtry 
order of merit. None but the man who touches his heart, 
can stir his enthusiasm! A notary cannot touch our hearts 
merely because we pay him a fee of twelve francs; that is 
why we need a legislative act. What is adoption? An iinU 
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tation of nature, a sort of sacrament. By the will of 
society, the offspring of one human being’s flesh and blood 
is supposed to become the offs])ring of anothcu^’s flesh and 
blood. Could any action be more sublime? Thanks to it, 
two creatures bc:tween whom there is no tie of blood, be¬ 
come inspired by a natural mutual affection. Whence must 
this acti(m come? l.ike the lightning, from on high!” 

“In these sittings,” says Roederer, “the I'drst Consul 
manifested tliose remarkable powers of attention and pre¬ 
cise analysis which enaV)led him for ten hours at a stretch 
to devote himself to one object, or to several, without 
ever allowing himself to be distracted by memory or by 
errant thoughts.” 

Bonaparte is filled with respect for the logicality and 
mental energy of the octogenarian Tronchet; and the old 
lawyer responds with admiration for the anal\d:ical faculty 
and the sense of justice of the young Consul, who, in the 
case of every ordinance, asks: “is it just?” and “Is it use¬ 
ful?” He is never tired of enquiring how predecessors 
have solved the problems under consideration, paying 
special attention to Roman law and to the legal institu¬ 
tions of Frederick the Great. 

Not only are thirty-seven laws discussed at this table; 
furthermore, the Consul propounds question after ques¬ 
tion concerning other matters. How is bread made? How 
shall we make new money? How shall we establish se¬ 
curity? He makes all his ministers send detailed reports, 
and this is a great tax upon their energies. But he afifects 
not to notice that they are overworked, and when they 
get home they often find letters from him requiring an 
immediate answer. One of his collaborators writes: “Rul¬ 
ing, administering, negotiating—with that orderly intelli¬ 
gence of his, he gets through eighteen hours’ work every 
day. In three years he has ruled more than the kings ruled 
in a century.” He spoke to every exj^ert in the phraseology 
of the craft, so that none of them could ever plead in 
excuse that his questions had not been understood. Even 
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the most hidebound royalists were amazed at the technical 
accuracy of his enquiries. 

His unfailiiyj^ memory was the artillery wherewith he 
defended the fortress of his brain. Segur, returning from 
an official inspection of the fortifications on the north 
coast, sends in a rcfiort. “1 have read your report,” says the 
First Consul. “It is accurate, but you have forgotten two 
of the four guns in Ostend. They are on the high road 
behind the town.” Segur is astonished to find that Nai)o- 
leon is right. His report deals with thousands of guns, 
scattered all over the place, but the chief pounces on the 
omission of two. 

By slow degrees, the huge machine (which for ten years 
has been standing still or moving backwards) is set in 
regular motion once more. Throughout the last decade, 
all the reports from the provinces have been full of com¬ 
plaints regarding the lack of public safety, sanitation, and 
order; the louis-d’or used to exchange for twenty-four 
francs, but now the ratio is one to eight thousand; the 
Directory’s attempt to stabilise the franc has been an utter 
failure; the newly enriched have bought up the State 
domains, the Church lands, and the seignorial estates. No 
one is paying taxes. What is the new dictator going to do 
about it all? 

Within a fortnight after the coup d’etat, he had ar¬ 
ranged for the establishment of tax-collecting offices in all 
the departments, for, as he put it: “Security and property 
are only to be found in a country which is not subject to 
yearly changes in the rate of taxation.” Two months later, 
the Bank of France came into being; next year, there 
were new boards to supervise taxation, the registration 
of landed property, and forestry. Whereas his predeces¬ 
sors had simply squandered the State domains, he used 
what was left of them to defray repayment of national 
debt. The funds rose from 7 to 17; he continued the 
process of debt cancellation, renovated the Chambers of 
Commerce, regulated the Stock Exchange, put an end to 
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speculation in the depreciated currency, stopped the frauds 
of the army contractors and other war profiteers, and by 
these and similar measures restored manufacturing- indus 
try whose productivity had sunk to a quarter or half of 
its former level. 

What was his magical spell ? 

At the head of affairs was himself, a man of indomita¬ 
ble energy, and incorruptible. Men of the same stamp, 
energetic, diligent, and bold, were put in charge of the 
ministries, the departments, and the prefectures. Favour¬ 
itism was done away with; sinecures were abolished. 
Preferment was obtainable only by the efficient, and to 
them it came regardless of birth or party. All officials, 
down to the mayors, were ap|X)inted from above, and 
paid from above—“a hierarchy, all First Consuls in mini¬ 
ature,” to quote his own words. 

There was no political opposition. “No reaction is pos¬ 
sible,” he prophesied. “I have not relied upon the credit 
or upon the strength of a party, and am therefore in¬ 
debted to no one,—The men of intelligence who, a little 
while ago, were perpetrating crimes, are now being used 
by me to upbuild a new social edifice. There are excellent 
workmen among them, but the trouble is that they would 
all like to be master builders. Typically French, that trait; 
every one thinks himself competent to rule the country!” 
Being careful to satisfy all parties, he gives the two most 
coveted portfolios to two rogues, mutually hostile, but 
both men of remarkable ability. Having done this, he is 
able to say: “What revolutionist can fail to have confi¬ 
dence in the social system when Fouche, the Jaco])in, is 
Minister of Police? What nobleman would be unwilling 
to live under Talleyrand as Minister for Foreign Affairs? 
I have one of them on my right, and the other on my left. 
I open a wide road, in which all can find room.” 

To all the prefects and all the generals the order went 
forth; “No more clubs; no more parties. Tell the National 
Guardsmen and the citizens whenever you can, if a few 
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ambitious fellows still feel the need to hate, that the nul- 
(ler of State is now in stronj^' hands, accustomed to o\er- 
come obstacles.” y\ few weeks after the couj) d’etat, he 
issued a i^reat ])r()clamation, commenfling the new consti¬ 
tution to tile people. It closed with the sim])le and lofty 
words: “Chtizc-ns, the revolution has returned to the yadii- 
ciples with which it be^an. It is at an end.” 

IT 

It is not war. 

“R(‘turninit to Europe after eighteen months’ absence, 
I find that war has broken out once more between the 
Jha'iich Republic and Your Vlajc'.sty. The French ])('()])le 
summons me to the first ])osition in the State.” In these 
terms, shortly after the cou]) d'etat, he addresses the (R'r- 
man eni])eror, just before marchinit against him. Napo¬ 
leon writes as jirondly as any nainarch, as if before the 
journey he had ahasady been the first man in the State; 
and he writes with tlie natural dignity to which, in large 
measure, he ow(‘s his success. That is his way. In this 
manner he puts his adversary in the wrong. But the em- 
jicror is unmo\'ed. Well, Bonaparte’s plans were made 
long since; he has only to carry them out. 

First of all he surrounds himsc'lf with a guard, every 
memlier of which must have been through four campaigns 
— as many as the commander, hut no more. Then, wliile 
he .sends IMon'au to hght on the Rhine, he makes his own 
])reparations for an adventure in Italy. If he were to come 
along the coast, as he did four years ago, they would he 
ready for him. He mu.st find a new ])lan! At Dijon, in full 
view of the Austrian spies, he collects from the. rawest 
levies a pitiful reserve corps, and smiles as he reads the 
mocking comments in the Viennese papers. Meanwhile, 
he prepares a force of 32,000 men, no more, hut the finest 
soldiers under his command. They are for a bold venture 
of which no one dreams, any more than they dreamed of 
liis Egyptian campaign. Did not Hannibal cross the Al]‘s, 
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bidding the moantains make way for him? But nowadays 
a general must get cannon through the passes! Cut down 
trees, then, and make huge sleighs on which to drag the 
ordnance over the snows! 

Thus in the spring after the coup d’etat an army climbs 
the Great St. Bernard, for the first time in two thousand 
years. The old monks in the hospice can hardly believe 
their eyes. The herdsman who guides the commander’s 
mule, prattling the while about his wishes and his troubles, 
will soon afterwards learn that he has been talking to a 
fairy godmother, will be enriched by the gift of a house 
and a farm. Even the common soldiers seem to realise the 
epic character of this campaign, and vie with one another 
in their zeal to drag the guns. They arc following their 
tried and trusted leader; they arc returning to that Lom¬ 
bardy whither, four years ago, he had led them as to the 
Promised Land; these reflections, and the urgency of the 
occasion, increase the mysterious suggestiveness of the 
exj.>edition. So little do the Austrians realise what is im¬ 
pending, that their chief, writing to a lady friend in Pavia, 
tells her she is quite safe there; no need to leave. Twelve 
hours later, Bonaparte enters the town. 

Nevertheless, the great blow seems to him a question¬ 
able success. When, in the middle of June, he attacks the 
Austrians in the plain, the enemy, whose forces greatly 
outnumber his, drives him back. Where is Desaix with the 
promised reserves? The affair begins to have the look of a 
general rout. The commander, by the roadside, flicks the 
dust nervously with his riding-whij), as he watches the 
beaten army pass by. “Stand Arm! Wait a little! Rein¬ 
forcements are coming! Only an hour! ]>ut the flight con¬ 
tinues. Has fortune, too, been routed? At length Desaix 
arrives, and hurls himself on the dismayed Austrians; the 
dragoons charge; the enemy’s lines are broken. The bat¬ 
tle of Marengo, which Bonaparte had lost at five o’clock, 
was won by Desaix at seven—but Desaix fell in the hour 
of triumph. 
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:5ad at heart, Napoleon remained on the field of battle. 
The best of his generals was dead; but an even more pain¬ 
ful thought was that Desaix, not himself, had won the 
victory. He himself had been defeated. Maybe he was 
consoled by the knowledge that he alone had designed the 
whole campaign and that he alone was responsible for the 
j)Ian of battle in accordance with which Desaix had ar¬ 
rived in time to snatch success out of the jaws of failure. 
Perhaps he realised that this great battle, which opened 
and closed the campaign, had been won by him no other¬ 
wise than the Eighteenth Brumairc. Then, also, he had 
lost the day, and the crown of victory had been gained for 
him by another! 

Yet in neither case can this judgment be maintained 
when all the circumstances are reviewed. Only three or 
four miles from the spot where this evening he dictates to 
Bourrienne the report of the battle, is the ]X)int on the 
map into which, four months earlier, he had thrust a pin, 
saying (to this same Bourrienne) : ‘'Crossing the Alps at 
the Great St. Bernard, I shall fall upon Melas, cut olT his 
communications with Austria, and meet him here in the 
plains of the River Scrivia at San Giuliano.” 

This was no time for reminiscences! Statesman as well 
as commander, he was already parleying with Vienna, 
acting on the principle: “We must fight and negotiate at 
the same time.’’ Now, on the battle-fi.eld, he writes again 
to Emperor Francis: 

“The cunning of the English has neutralised the effect 
which my simple and frank advances must otherwise have 
had on Your Majesty’s heart. War has become actual. 
Thousands of Frenchmen and Austrians are no more.—• 
Tlie prospect of the continuance of such horrors is so 
great a distress to me, that I have decided to make an¬ 
other personal appeal to you.—On the battle-field of 
Marengo, amid grief and pain, surrounded by fifteen 
thousand corpses, I implore Your Majesty, it behooves 
me to give you an urgent warning. You are far from the 
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scene, and your heart cannot be so deeply moved as mine 
is on tile sj)ot. You rule over many States.—Let ns give 
our generation peace and tranquillity. If the men of later 
da\ s are such fools as to come to bbnvs, they will learn 
vvisdum after a few years’ fighting, and will then live at 
peace one with another.” 

Yhis long letter, of which only a few of the most 
weight}' sentences have been quoted here, is as brilliant as 
had been his plan for the battle of Marengo, and it was as 
fruitful as his victory. Ju)r the first time it gave plain ex¬ 
pression to his longing for peace. In days to come, he will 
write half a dozen such letters after as many decisive vic¬ 
tories. Is Bonaparte, the great military commander, a 
pacifist after all ? 

By no means, but he is not a swashbuckler either. His 
nerves alwaws remain sensitive to the impressions of the 
battle-field; and he has an unfailing reserve of scepticism 
as regards successes won merely by the sword. He is fond 
of camp life, and he has a chessjilayer’s love for the great 
game of war; hut, before all, he is a statc'sman. It was in 
this ^•er}' ])lain of Lombardy that the sense of statecraft 
hrst awakened in him. It was tliere that, with kings and 
countries as ])ieces, he began to jilay that other great game 
of chess, the clijilomatic game. Heliglit in the use of spir¬ 
itual force has taken possession of his souk He will never 
renounce the sword, will never allow its edge to become 
])hmted. It is as the wielder of the sword that he is ac¬ 
claimed as the hero of Euro])e. But he als(j has the Golden 
Goblet, and does not wish to risk it anew every year. 

He kiK)ws, too, that, while France is always eager for 
glorv, an even g-reater need at the moment is tranquillity. 
Above all, the country has need of him, personally; l>ut he 
has enemies in his rear. Before, it mattered little that he 
should he away for a year or two at a time; but now, 
when he is dictator, so long an absence would be fatal. 
These multiple considerations exjdain his letter to Em¬ 
peror Francis—surely an un])arallcled despatch from a 
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conqueror on tlie battle-field. As soon as he has written it, 
iie hastens to Milan. 

What is 1 ‘aris saying? 

Is the cajiital satisfied at length? Is it not like Josejiliine, 
heiorc' whom one can jxmr out all the treasures of the 
world "to find only that she takes them as a matter ol 
('onrse, and holds out her hand for more ]\aris !)>' no 
lueaiis enthusiastic about the new master. “I'^or eleven 
years,” wuitcs Roederer in his diary, “the Parisian’s first 
thought fill waaking in the morning had been ; ‘When shall 
wc‘ be able to rid ourselves of tyrants?' Now, the Parisians 
were saying: ‘laverything seems to be going on well. Rut 
these enterprises that are being started, this catiital that 
is being invested, these houses that they are building, these 
trees that the}' are ])lanting-—what will hajiperi to the lot 
of them, if the Man should perish?’—liis supreme calling 
was not the general’s, but the statesman’s. His victories, 
indeed, had made him the cynosure of all eyes; hut it was 
his talent for .statecraft that had raised men’s hoj)es.” 
d'hus the Parisians are uneasy, but wellwishing. One 
among them, howxwer, foresees the future, and writes to 
Napoleon at the theatre of war: 

“General, 1 have just returned from the Tuileries, and 
shall not attempt to describe either the enthusiasm of tlie 
French or the amazement of foreigners. . . . Will })()s- 
lerity believe the miracle of this cam})aign! 1^'avourable, 
indeed, are the ausjdces that preside over your homecom¬ 
ing! Never has there been an empire that was not founded 
upon miracle. In this instance, miracle has become real- 
ity.” 

Na]K)leon smiles, thinking: “In truth, Talleyrand is 
more than a flatterer; he is a soothsayer! But why does he 
give a name to my secret thoughts? Would he ]day the 
]xirt of the Roman of old, who tempted Qesar with a 
crown ?” 

Here is another missive from Paris. A police report 
from Fouche, who tells how Talleyrand had recently stim^ 
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moned a few intimates to discuss what had better be done 
should the Consul have a misadventure, or perchance be 
defeated. The news of Marengo had come while they were 
at supper! “So he was alarmed!” thinks Bonaparte. 
“There were stirrings of what remained of a conscience. 
Good friends! Fine confidants! Their alleged concern for 
my safety, is but the mask for their secret longing to rid 
themselves of their master!” 

Is it a mocking smile or is it an expression of pensive 
anxiety that purses Napoleon’s lips? Certainly, he must 
be back in Paris as soon as possible! But this evening he 
goes to the Scala, where the heroine is the lovely Grassini 
—whose advances he had scorned a year or two back. 
Now she sings for his ear, has eyes for him alone; and 
though she may be piqued that his beckoning nod comes 
so late, the handsome Italian prima donna gives herself to 
the conqueror of Italy for the asking. She shall go to the 
Paris opera. As star, or as his mistress? Time will show! 

Since in Germany, too, the enemy has been defeated, 
the subsequent peace of Luneville is extremely favourable 
to France, the Rhine frontier being conceded, and the re¬ 
establishment of the Cisalpine Republic agreed to. Could 
more have possibly been achieved by a few weeks’ cam¬ 
paign? His colleagues and other false friends make ready 
to receive him as hero of the hour; they write to him 
about plans for a triumph. “I shall make an unlooked-for 
entry into Paris,” he rejoins, with malicious double mean¬ 
ing; “and I have no desire for triumphal arches or any 
kind of ceremonial. I have a sufficiently good conceit of' 
myself to scorn such flummery. The only genuine tri¬ 
umph is public content.” 

A little later, he writes in a vein that is equally modest, 
or equally proud: “I accept the offer to erect a monument 
in my honour and should like a site to be chosen. But I 
would rather leave the actual building of the monument to 
future centuries, should these confirm your good opinion 
of me.” It is as if he could sense the coming storm of 
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iconoclasm, could foresee that in less than twenty years his 
idolators of to-day will be rolling his eagles in the dust! 

After his return, the dictator devotes all his energies to 
the consolidation of peace. He outsoars himself: foi 
whereas formerly, by forced marches and crashing blows, 
he has imposed his will on one country after another, 
now, by shrewd negotiation, he cements peace with his 
sometime foes. Within two years of his seizure of power, 
France is at peace with Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Russia, 
Naples, Spain, Portugal and even with England. 

Nine legitimate and therefore ardently legitimist rulers 
now recognise the republic which they had been fighting 
for a decade. France, which two years before had been 
threatened by disruption from within and by dangerous 
impacts from without, had become the leading power on 
the Continent. 

It is as First Consul, not as general and not as emperor, 
that Bonaparte leads the revolution to victory. In a 
Europe all the rest of which (except for Switzerland) is 
ruled by kings and princes, he not only establishes peace 
between the new ideas and the old forces, but also, un¬ 
challenged, compels his border States, Holland and north¬ 
ern Italy, to adopt the consular constitution. Neither 
Austria nor England attempts to interfere when, with a 
turn of the hand, he extends his grip over Piedmont, 
Genoa. Lucca and Elba. At the same time, when the com¬ 
pensation of the princes on the left bank of the Rhine is 
in question, the members of the oldest reigning houses of 
Germany throng around the great huckster, the man who 
has robbed them of their lands—^thus teaching him to de¬ 
spise birth and heritage, nobles and crowns. 

Only one chasm gapes in the structure he is building, 
but he will be able to close it. 

At the opening of the revolution. Reason took the place 
of Christ. Indeed, this anti-Christian notion became ex¬ 
tremely popular. Bonaparte stood almost alone in his re¬ 
jection of it. Four years earlier, in Italy, he had granted 
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the pope all kinds of tliiipe^s which Paris wished to re¬ 
fuse; and, for rcas(.)ns of his own, he had always been 
chiA^alrous in his attitude towards the clert^y. Now’ he 
washed to heal the breach that had existed for ten years 
betw^een Prance and the Church. He did not do this be¬ 
cause he was a believer. “Anionj^' the Turks, 1 was a 
Moluininiedan ; now I shall become a Catholic.” He knew 
that this oldest of the ])o\vers could not be conquered 
either by the sword or by the spirit. He must come to 
terms with it in order to make use of it. “Catholicism kept 
the pope in bein^iL^; for me,” he said later: “and, in view of 
my gri]) uj)on Italy, 1 continued o hope that sooner or 
later I should be al)le to bend bin. to my will, \^dlat im¬ 
mense influence 1 should then wield! Wdiat a means to 
have at my dis])osal in my dealings with ITirope!” 

It will be difficult to make J’aris acce])t the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the Church! As a preliminary step, he is actually 
wdllin^^ to present himself before tlic bishojis in the ^t^uise 
of a philoso])her: “I am awaire that in no State can a man 
be truly virtuous and u])ri<;ht unless he knowes wdience he 
comes and whither he is ^^oing. Unaided rea.wn cannot 
tell us these thin^as. Without religion, we giope in the 
dark. I>ut the (Citholic faith throws a clear light u]x)n the 
origin and the destiny of human beings.” Jvome is dumb¬ 
founded for a time, w’hen this and similar speeches are 
re])orted; but the shrewdest of wxirldly sages can find his 
master in the \hatican. When Cardinal Consalvi comes to 
Paris in order to discuss matters with Napoleon, and, at 
the first official audience, the Consul wishes to browbeat 
liim, the prince of the Cihurch smilingly stands his ground. 
What a spectacle for Talleyrand, who looks on in silence! 
Still, agreement is reached on various imjiortant points, 
such as the celibacy of priests, the choice of bishops by 
Rome, and the re-establishment of the old canon law. But 
though these concessions are made to the Church, the 
[payment of stipends by the State, which gives the latter 
decisive influence, is to remain. 
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\ s^jrcat CLTcniony in Notre Dnme seals the agreement 
Tlie C'onsu]. with the other State dignitaries, had wante<.^ 
only to eoin(‘ for tlie d"e l^eiun ; hut he found it exj)edient, 
after all, to attend Mass, stipulating that he was not to 
he ex[)eeted to take the sacrament, “or to partici|)ate in all 
the rest of the hocus-pocus that makes a man ridiculous.” 
To his brother, he said on this occasion: “We’re going t(> 
Mass to-day. What will Ikiris say about it?” 

“The audience will look on at the play, and will hiss it 
it doc'S not t)lease.” 

“Then 1 shall have the church cleared by the guards!' 

“But what if the grenadiers join in the hissing?” 

“They won’t. My old war-dogs will he just as respect 
fill in Notre Dame as they were in the Cairo moscpies 
They will keep their eyes on me, and when they see that 
their general is serious and well behaved, they will follow 
his exam|)le, saying to themselves, ‘Those are the order? 
of the day 1’ ” 


Ill 

The ground is still unsteady lieneath his feet. His con¬ 
sulship is for ten years only, and there are hut eight years 
more to run. Then a rival may take his ])lace. lie is de^ 
pendent on po])ular favour, which he must court, and 
wdiich he des])ises. What sort of a ])(.)sition is that for the 
head of a State in his dealings with foreign ])otentates? 
They will not take him seriously, any more than if lie 
were an American president, dhirning these thoughts over 
in his mind, he makes a sign to the Senate. 

Always compliant (being dependent on his good 
graces), the Senate now projioses to ensure that the hdrst 
Consul sliall hold office for an additional term of ten years 
after the ex])iry of the present term. Put out of humour 
by this suggestion, he jogs the senators’ thoughts and in¬ 
duces them to pro])ose a lifelong tenure of the consulship. 
But, prudent as C:esar, he says that the matter must he 
referred to die “people,” the source of all ])(nver. A 
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plebiscite is taken, and there are nearly four million ayes 
against a handful of courageous noes. His powers are 
enlarged. He now has sole authority to sign treaties with 
foreign States: he alone ai)points the senators, who are 
themselves entitled to dissolve the Chambers; and he is 
granted the right to appoint his successor. When he com¬ 
pares his position witli that of other European rulers, and 
notices that they all wear crowns, he consoles himself 
with the naive sophism: “Henceforward, I am as good as 
the other sovereigns, for they, likewise, rule for life 
only!” 

By no means all among the millions who have voted 
for him are his whole-hearted adherents. Even in Paris, 
when he makes a triumphal entry into the Luxembourg, 
there is so little public applause that he says afterwards to 
his Minister of Police: “Why did you not work up opin¬ 
ion beforehand?” 

Said Fouche: “We are still the children of the ancient 
Gauls, of whom it was said that they could neither endure 
liberty nor tolerate oppression.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean, Citizen Consul, that, in your last steps, the 
Parisians fancy they see the loss of liberty, and a tend¬ 
ency towards absolutism.” 

“I should not care to rule for six weeks, if I had but 
the shadow of power, and could not be master!” 

“You have only to be humane, strong, and just, at one 
and the same time,” rejoins the fox (who never showed 
any of these qualities himself), “and soon you will win all 
hearts once again.” 

“Public opinion is capricious. I shall know how to mend 
it,” said Bonaparte, turning his back on his interlocutor. 

A two-minutes’ talk like this, and Napoleon has made 
up his mind. He dismisses Fouche, but not because he is 
afraid of the ex-cleric (whom he despises, ratlicr). He 
abolishes the Ministry of Police, and transfers its func¬ 
tions to the Ministry of Justice, “for 1 wish to show 
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Euroj^e that my policy is peaceful, and that the French 
love me sincerely.” We must ^et used to such phrase- 
moni^erin^, in which he cloaks his policy. Fo keep Fouche 
quiet, he makes the ex-minister a senatcjr. When, on leav¬ 
ing offic(‘, Fouche discloses to the Consul a reserve fund 
of two and a half million francs, Bonaparte is amazed, 
and tells him to keep half the sum “as a token of personal 
regard.” In the anteroom, the departing Fouclie grins 
over his mental arithmetic, adding the undisclosed residue 
of the reserve to the amount of the Inrst Consurs gift. 

Such arc Bonaparte’s methods with a dangerous man 
who knows too much. As for public opinion, he can take 
his measures to get that on his side. It is because he is 
determined not to be indebted to any party or any indi¬ 
vidual, tliat he demands a popular ratification of his ap¬ 
pointment as Consul for life, just as he had asked for 
popular approval after the coup d’etat. The result gives 
him assurance that the revolution is over. “I'his consulta¬ 
tion of the people has a twofold advantage. Besides con¬ 
firming the prolongation of the consular term, it throws 
light on the sources of my f)owcr, which otherwise might 
have seemed ambiguous.” The phrasing shows that he is 
aware of his dangerous position betwixt revolution and 
legitimacy. To the very last, he will be w'orried by this 
problem. 

Like a Roman imperator, Bonaparte wishes to concen¬ 
trate all the powers of State in his own hands; hut whereas 
the Roman’s title to power was the commandership of 
the armies, Napoleon is su])reme because of his supreme 
efficiency. That is why he bases his power, not upon the 
army, which loves him, but upon the y^eople, to which he 
is hostile, lie wants to be “tyrant,” in the classical sense 
of the term; but he wishes to be tyrant on a democratic 
footing, as the outcome of a free popular decision. The 
people, the source of power, is to transfer power to 
Napoleon. None knows better than he the weakness of 
any such fiction, but it is imposed on him by the spirit of 
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the After all, Bonaparte can fearlessly quote in his 
own favour the revolutionary jwinciple that power must 
^o to t.alent instead of to l)irth, for where can a more tal¬ 
ented man than himself he found? But instead of con- 
tentiiyi;' himself with talent as the source of his powc'r (the 
talent that has hrou.yht him victory in war and in peace, 
the talent that has enabled him to grasp the tv'ins), he 
muddies thi> s])lendid sourc(‘ by a pnjmlar vote, feels mor¬ 
ally compelled to do so, and even fancies that he is 
clarifxang the waters by his action. Jf Bona])arte saves the 
revolution, he certainly kills the ret)ublic. 

dliese id('as arc not the outcome of calculating policy, 
but of the mood which seeks its stimulus in classical life, 
ft is the same mood as that which draws him towards the 
ICast; the same mood as that which, on the day of the 
coti]) d’etat, led him to make a fool of himself before the 
Councils. “\Aur ])lace is among the men of T’lutarch,” 
said the first who really understood Bona])arte in early 
youth. The Consul was not a democrat in the sense that 
he believ(‘(l in i)0])ular sovereignty. What he lacked was 
such days as those of classical anti(juit\y when genius did 
not need to entrench itself behind re[)resentati\'e assem¬ 
blies, but h(.*ld sway c)n its own initiative; or Asia, where, 
even in modern times, there are monarchs in the literal 
sense. Jn his work-room at Saint-(/loud there arc two 
busts, Sci])io’s and that of llannibars. ICo other position 
than that of Roman emperor or that of caliph was suited 
lo his tem])erament. 

Immediately after the coup d’etat, the Bourhons, with a 
childlike frankness, had made advances to him. The 
br(‘ther of the executed king, now Count of Provence, 
and in future days to reign as Louis XVdll, asked the 
son of the rcA'olution to help him to the throne. The de¬ 
mand was thrice ret)eated, and a handsome reward was 
oIRtc'cI. The Cionsul made no answer to the first two ap¬ 
plications. 'fo the third he replied as follows: 

“Sir, I have received your letter, and thank \ou for 
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what you are so kind as to say about myself. You cannot 
seriously wish to come back, for your return would cost a 
hundred thousand lives. You must sacrifice your personal 
interests to the peace and happiness of France, and his¬ 
tory will thank you for the sacrifice. I am not insensitive 
to the misfortunes of your family ... I shall be happy 
to do all in my ])ower to contribute to the welfare and 
tranquillity of your retirement. Bonaparte." 

Very different is Napoleon’s reception of the Vendee 
royalists, for he hopes to win them over to his side. At 
first they fail to understand him when, after a long time 
of waiting, the man of destiny, wearing his old green 
coat, and with untidy hair, makes advances to them. 

"Come over to rny side. Mine will be the government 
of youth and enthusiasm! . . . You struck shrewd blows 
for your princes. . . . But your princes have by no means 
covered themselves with glory. Why were they not in 
Vendee to lead the fight? Was not that their place?” 

"Tliey were kept in London by political considera¬ 
tions,” answered the nobles. 

"They should have crossed the Channel in the first fish¬ 
ing smack they could get hold of,” he answered ])assion- 
ately, and, so the report runs, "in a voice tliat seemed to 
come from the depths of his stomacli.” Yes, my fine noble¬ 
men, from the depths of his stomach! The jihrase carries 
with it the implications of an incident in universal history 
which was still recent, still vivid in Na]X')leon's memory. 
That was the tone proper to the bold adventurer who, in 
a tiny frigate, had made his way across the storm-tost 
Mediterranean, through the enemy fleet, to reach the coast 
where power was his for the seizing. Hear how he mingles 
flatteiw and threats, the young wizard who has turned the 
whole continent upside down 1 

"What would you like co be? General or prefect? You 
and yours can have whatever you please, if you will come 
over to my side. Nothing? Would you think it a disgrace 
to wear the ojat that Bonaparte wears? . . . Unless you 
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will make peace, I will march aji^aiiist you with a hundred 

thousand men, and burn your towns to ashes!” 

“If you do,” answers the count firmly, “we shall annihi¬ 
late your columns.” 

“You dare to threaten me?” he exclaims—tiiis time 
“with a terrible voice.” But upon receivini^^ a matter-of- 
fact answer, he is calm once more, ddie noble emissaries 
retire in disgust, having achieved nothing, having been 
perplexed by his foreign accent, and by the imjietuous 
imagination, which leads him to complicate the issues to 
such an extent that it is often hard to follow his mean- 
ing. 

None the less, the Consul induces a great many of the 
emigres to return, disarming their hostility by making 
suitable provision for them. Forty thousand families 
|.)romptly come back. At the same time, he negotiates with 
the Jacobins, although these, “with their metaphysics, are 
enough to ruin twenty governments.” He feels sure of the 
support of those who follow the middle courses of democ¬ 
racy, for the democratic masses feel safe under his rule, 
now that Paris is no longer a sort of civilian camp, and 
now that (a benevolent despot) he is doing all in his power 
to bring better times. 

Consider these instructions issued to various authori¬ 
ties : 

“If the cold should be sharp, as it was in 1789, you must 
have fires kept alight in the churches and market-places, 
so that as many people as possible can warm themselves.” 
—“The winter is very severe, meat is dear, we must pro¬ 
vide work in Paris. Get on with the cutting of the Ourcq 
canal, with the construction of the Quai Desaix, with the 
paving of the back streets.”—“The law directs that all 
beggars shall be laid by the heels. Were we to do nothing 
more than this, our conduct would be barbarous and 
absurd. Arrest them, certainly, that you may give them 
work and food. We must have several homes of refuge in 
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every department.”—'‘There are a i^^reat many out-of-work 
shoemakers, hatters, tailors, and saddlers. See to it that 
five hundred ])airs of shoes are made every day.” lie writes 
to the Minister for War saying- that s])ecial orders for 
suj)]dies for the artillery are to be issued. To the Minister 
for Home Affairs: “We must provide work, especially this 
month before the holidays. Issue an order that in May and 
June two thousand of the Saint Antoine workmen are to 
supply chairs, chests of drawers, armchairs, etc. . . . 
Send me your proposals to-morrow, so that a beginning 
may he made promptly.” 

lie reads a by-law that no one wearing a workman’s 
blouse is to walk through the Tuileries garden. Instantly 
he has the regulation cancelled, and gives exj)ress permis¬ 
sion for such people to go through. He learns of a pro¬ 
posal to close tile public reading-rooms: “I won’t allow 
anything of the kind. I have not forgotten my own exjieri- 
ence, how useful it was to know of a well-warmed room 
where I could read the newspapers and recent pamjdilets. 
1 will not allow others who are as poor as I was then to 
be robbed of these comforts.” In the Theatre ETanc^ais, 
'the stalls are to be very cheap on Sundays, ‘‘so that the 
people may enjoy the performance.” There are to be no 
gambling hells in France: “They bring families to ruin, 
and I should set a bad example were 1 to tolerate them.” 

By his new education law, he establishes public elemen¬ 
tary schools, middle schools, lycees, and technical colleges, 
throughout the country. There are to be six thousand free 
scholarships, and a third of these are to be reserved for 
the sons of specially deserving persons. Within three 
years, there are 4,500 elementary schools, 750 middle 
schools, and 45 lycees. He honours the Institute by choos¬ 
ing a third of his first senators from among its members. 
The Ministry for Home Affairs is instructed to draw up 
lists “of the ten best painters, sculptors, composers, musi¬ 
cians, architects, and other artists whose talents make 
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tlicni wortliy of support/’ Pie orders ^reat frescoes to be 
]minted, which shall depict striking: incidents in his bat¬ 
tles. Pie g'ivt's his reasons for this State regulation of art, 
sa}'ing : “Peo])le coiii|}lain that we have no literature. That 
is the fault of the Minister for Home Affairs!” 

Tut if he tranquillises ])ersons of all occupations by 
bringing- them prosperity, what opening will he left, in this 
nation of the am])itious, for the ]nirsuit of fame? If there 
is to be no war and no court life, where will the Prench 
find an outlet for their vanity? Pie answers this question 
by founding the Legion of Plonour. 

The Legion will form a group of stalwart supporters, 
for those who have taken a solemn oath to resist any at- 
tenijit at the restoration of the feudalist regime will not be 
so likely to side against Bonaparte. Besides, it is not to be 
merely an officers’ club, inasmuch as the aim is to jirovidc 
distinctions for all who do good service. He therefore 
appoints a natural philosopher to the office of arch¬ 
chancellor ; and when, in the Council of State, a warning 
reference is made to the kinship between these orders of 
distinction and the abuses which have been swejit away, 
he answers with perfect seriousness: 

“I doubt if there has ever been a republic without such 
distinctions. You declare that they are toys for children. 
Well, grown men are led by toys. 1 w-ould not say that 
from a rostrum, but in a council of sages and statesmen I 
can speak my mind. I do not think that the Lrench love 
liberty and equality ; they have not been changed by ten 
years of revolution; they are what the Gauls were, fierce 
and fickle. They are accessible to only one sentiment, the 
love of honour. That is why we must have distinctions. 

. . . Soldiers must be allured by fame and ])ay. . . . 
Here is a new kind of money assessed at a different valu¬ 
ation from current coin. Its source is inexhaustible. With 
no other kind of money is it possible to reward actions 
which are so sublime that they cannot be valued in cur¬ 
rent coin.” In these notable words, we hear the rippling 
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of the tlireo fountains of his soul: contcm[)t for mankind, 
understanding of tlie masses, and tlie critical aloofness of 
the foreigner who has chosen a new fatherland. 

IV 

On Ohristmas Eve, 1800, the Consul was driving to the 
opera. Josephine and her daughter were following in an¬ 
other carriage. In a narrow street an empty cart partially 
blocked the way, and caused a halt. The cart was pushed 
aside, and tlie coachman whi])])ed up his horses, d'he in¬ 
stant after the carriage had passed, an infernal machine 
hidden in the cart cx])loded. About twenty persons were 
killed, hut no one in either Na])oleon’s or Josephine’s car¬ 
riage was hurt. On reaching the ojiera, Napoleon went 
straight to his l)ox. When his wife arrived, he said calmly; 
“Josephine, those rascals wanted to blow me up; send for 
a co])y of the music.” Outwardly unmoved, he listened to 
the ])erformance of Haydn’s recent work, Creation. 

Ordinarily, good music made him forget all his schemes ; 
but this evening his brain was busily at work, pondering 
the causes and foreseeing the consecpiences of the attempt 
on his life. It mattered little who “the rascals” were, revo¬ 
lutionaries of the left or revolutionaries of the right. He 
knew well enough that he had plenty of enemies on both 
sides. The (juestion was, whether it would suit him best 
to assume that his would-he assassins belonged to the 
right or to the left. His mind was soon made up on this 
point. Had the attempt been successful, the consequences 
for France would have been immeasurably great. Well, 
the consequences of the unsuccessful attempt should be 
no less momentous. It was a lucky chance, and he would 
make it solve* the problem of personal power. 

Next morning, when jieojde came to offer congratula¬ 
tions on his escape, and when all were agreed in the 
opinion that the outrage must have been planned by the 
royalists, with assumed heat Napoleon declared they were 
absolutely mistaken. “This was the work of Septembrists, 
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intellectuals, the non-commissioned officers of the revolu¬ 
tion—i)ersons with a bolder imagimtion and more culture 
than the masses, but in close touch with them, and alwa}^s 
ready to spur on the workers!” When, in the Council of 
State, a proposal was made to institute special ])r(jcc'ed- 
iiii^rs, lh)na])arte objected on the ^»^round that the method 
would be too slow. IIis speech was imi)assioned : 

“Either we must do nothing at all, and, like Augustus, 
forgive the sinners; or else wc must act promptly, take 
far-reaching steps which will guarantee social order once 
for all. . . . No ordinary criminal procedure will suffice; 
tliis is a matter for statesmanshij). . . . Blood must flow. 
As many of the guilty must be shot as there ])erished in¬ 
nocent persons in the streets. Two hundred of these rag¬ 
ing wolves must be seized and transported. They arc al¬ 
ways watching and waiting for their prey. All our troubles 
are due to these metaphysicians!” 

Old Tronchet shakes his head. The attempt had been 
the work of emigres and Englishmen. 

“Are you proposing that 1 should transport noblemen 
or priests?” asked NajKjleon angrily. “Vendee is quiet, 
and I do not want to banish the servants of the most 
widely spread religion in the world. 1 shall have to dismiss 
all the members of the Council of State, for, with two or 
three exceptions, every one of you believes in this fable 
of a royalist plot. . . . Do you think me a child ? Am I 
to say that the country is in danger? Has France ever 
been in better case since the revolution, the army more 
victorious, the country more peaceful? A pretty thing that 
men who have never been among the true friends of lib¬ 
erty, should now disj)lay so much concern for liberty! Do 
not think to excuse yourselves by saying: T defended the 
patriots in the Council of State.’ That might go down in 
a drawing-room, but it will not go down here, among the 
most enlightened men in France!” He abruptly closes the 
sitting. Do the councillors understand his drift? 

These alarums and excursions are not the outcome of 
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any sense of personal danger, for if that were his motive, 
if his own alarmed will-to-live were at work, he would 
seek out the real offenders as objects for vengeance. The 
whole scene was statecraft. Whom can we frighten here 
at home? Whom can we pacify across the frontier? That 
is what the Consul is asking himself. Those are the con¬ 
siderations that guide his actions. Of course, there is a 
personal motive as well. He thinks that his own safety can 
best he guarded by draconian measures. “I did not sleep 
well o’ nights,” he said at a later date, “until I had had 
these leaders of the great towns sent across the seas. J 
was not afraid of the sort of conspirator who gets up at 
nine o’clock in the morning and puts on a clean shirt!” 

At the same time, he is infuriated by an anonymous 
pamphlet, “Ciesar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte,” in which 
the writer advocates the establishment of a hereditary 
monarchy. Who is daring to disclose his own secret 
thoughts, even though the indiscreet pamphleteer is a sym¬ 
pathiser ? When one of his confidants says that the only 
thing wrong with the pamphlet is that the disclosure is 
premature, Bonaparte lets the observation pass. But these 
two attemj^ts, the attack on his ]>ody and the attack on his 
mind, have terrible consequences as far as freedom is con¬ 
cerned. The Tribunate and the Chambers are purged of a 
fifth of their numbers, Constant, Chenier, and other noted 
democrats being excluded; sixty-one out of seventy-three 
newspapers are su])pres.st‘d; pamphlets and plays are sub¬ 
jected to a censorship. When the Council of State reminds 
him of the freedom of the press, he answers: “Do you 
think that, in such a situation, we can allow public meet¬ 
ings? . . . And is not every journalist an orator? Do not 
tlie subscribers to his newspaper really form a club? 
Calumny is like an oil spot, which always leaves traces. 

. . . In England it is different; there the Government is 
old-established; here it is new. People would write worse 
things about me day by day; saying, for instance, that I 
am so afraid of being poisoned that I dare not eat! . , . 
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The only way of keepin" the political parties in check is 
to deprive tlieni of their battle-ground.” 

Sound reasoning-, appropriate measures. But tlie spirit 
of free thought stands weeping at tlie door; lier fascinated 
gaze is fixed upon power enthroned. 


The man who was certainly in part responsible for the 
before-mentioned pamjihlet, perliaps its author, tlie man 
who had thus inflicted a grave injury n])on the First Con¬ 
sul, was the very man who had been his main buttress on 
the Eightec'nth B)ruinaire, and wlio liad saved tlie situation 
that day—Brothc'r Lucien. The most gifted of Najioleoifs 
four brothers, six years younger than the (.'onsul, scaling 
the heights of amlhtion at an even earlier age than his 
great brother, though Iielped in his u])ward progress by 
that brother’s prestige, Lucien coveted the highc’st for 
himself. To stand in the shadow of Na])oleon’s great 
name, to be under his jirotcction, and even to be the ob¬ 
ject of his love—these were more galling to l.ucien than 
Najioleon’s disfavour in later days. He nevc'r forgot tlie 
incidents of the coup d’etat. He had been the king-maker. 
How, then, could he obey the man whom he had raised to 
the throne 

Needs must, howTver. Shortly after Brumaire, he be¬ 
comes Minister for Home Affairs, a mere instrument of 
the master brain. Is it not natural that he should criticall}^ 
examine all that comes to him from the chief, wondering 
whether he can make a better job? Hostile to Jose])hine, 
he is hostile to her confidants. This brings him into con¬ 
flict with Fouche, who is always ready to blame the Minis¬ 
ter for Hcune Affairs for anything untoward, like the 
publication of the jjamphlet. 

By teniyieranient, Lucien was as unscrupulous and 
amoral as his lirother. Though very like his brother, he 
lacked the boldly calculating brain, and may even be said 
to have had semi-criminal traits beneath his smiling ex- 
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tcrior. A Napoleon, like the other, but one de^qree more 
adventurer and several degrees less statesman. At twenty- 
five years of age, Lucicn was powerful and yet ein- 
hittered, his audacious spirit urging him to more and yet 
more hazardous adventures. His first wife was an inn¬ 
keeper’s daughter; he sold monopolies; speculated in 
grain; ]ivc*d beyond his means, instead of setting to work; 
bought llie finest house in Paris, furnished it sumptuously, 
rebuilt it, and refurnished it; gave splendid banquets, in¬ 
dulged in amateur theatricals, wrote verses. All these ex¬ 
travagances were undertaken in the half-conscious desire 
to eclipse his brother. 

Hetween two such men, in such a relationship, how can 
a breach be avoided! Lucien taunts the Consul, saying 
that he, Lucicn, had won the victory on the Nineteenth 
Erumaire. In the first flush of his wrath, Na])oleon has it 
in mind to banish Lucien ; but, in the end, lie is content to 
de])rive the young man of ministerial office. This will put 
a term to the monetary scandals attaching to Lncien’s 
al)use of his position. Lucien goes to Madrid as envoy. 
IJis ability in this new jiost enables him to work success¬ 
fully against ILigland, and also to divert the flow of a 
good many millions into his own pockets. Eeing now a 
widower, he soon returns, and marries his larly love, a 
beauty whose reputation is of the same sort as Josephine’s 
in earlier days. The First Consul is furious, for he has 
been working to promote a marriage that would ha\a' 
brought political advantages. 

Jose])h, too, man of the world and good fellow, is in¬ 
clining to join the ranks of the sceptics, now that, with his 
brother’s aid, he has risen to wealth and power; he fre¬ 
quents Madame de Stacks circle, and speaks critically of 
the Consul. He is no longer content with the position of 
envoy in Rome, refuses the presidency of the Italian Re¬ 
public and the chancellorship of the Senate; cannot for¬ 
get that he is the eldest; looks upon himself as head of 
the familv. 
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Louis still vacillates, the poet in his temperament taking 
charge from time to time. For years he is in love with one 
of Josephine’s relatives, and has no affection for Hor- 
tense, whom he is forced to marry. Years afterwards he 
will sing the love of his heart. 

Jerome, the youngest, good-natured and frivolous, is 
brought up by his brother with paternal strictness. “I 
send you Citizen Jerome Bonaparte, who is to serve as a 
midshipman. As you know, he must be kept under strict 
discipline. See to it that he fulfils all his duties.” 

His sisters, again; he has loaded them with money and 
honours, but they give him little thanks, and are incessant 
in their demands for more. There is Elise! She and 
Lucien, her favourite brother, vie with one another in 
escapades that are the talk of Paris. At amateur theatri¬ 
cals, they disport themselves in pink tights, and the 
Consul thunders: '‘Disgraceful behaviour! While I am 
wearing myself out trying to make people moral and re¬ 
spectable once more, my brother and my sister appear 
before the footlights almost naked!” But as soon as his 
back is turned, they laugh merrily, and follow their own 
bent. 

Caroline, who has married General Murat, is already 
involving her husband and Bernadette in intrigues against 
the Consul. The public learns nothing of these matters, 
but they come to Napoleon’s ears, and he says angrily that 
Murat deserves to be shot, 

Pauline loses her husband in a colonial cam[)aign. She 
does not regret the loss. By her second marriage, she be¬ 
comes Princess Borghese in Rome. Her innocence is no 
more than a cynical pose, but her brother remains fonder 
of her than of any of the others. Even when the looseness- 
of her life imperils his reputation, and he thinks it neces¬ 
sary to remonstrate, he words his remonstrances cau¬ 
tiously. 

Uncle Fesch, at first a priest, and then an army contrac¬ 
tor, now enters political life and resumes the clerical. 
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habit. Napoleon secures his apfx)intmcnt as archbishop 
and then as cardinal. All the Bonapartes exploit the man 
of power, that they may win money and position, lead a 
splendid life, and enjoy themselves, whereas in his life of 
superhuman toil there is little scope for pleasure. 

Only his mother continues to hold aloof. Although she 
is not better pleased with Josephine now than formerly, 
although she is still the woman of Corsica and continues 
to talk an island dialect, he invites her, immediately after 
the coup d’etat, to come and live with him in the Tuileries. 
She refuses, prefers to stay with Joseph. At the first great 
parade he holds in the courtyard of the palace, when she 
appears on the balcony among the highest State officials, 
she is very simply dressed, all in black, and yet looks 
prouder than Josephine, hard by, decked out in peacock 
array. Letizia mistrusts all this splendour, being now 
inured to the vicissitudes of life. When any one tries to 
flatter her by speaking of her son’s greatness and power, 
she sagely answers, in her Italian French: “Pourvou que 
cela doure.” 

What is the source of these family dramas, some of 
which will end in farce, others in tragedy? 

In Napoleon’s heart, had he been nothing more than a 
parvenu of the familiar type, he would, when pressed by 
his nearest and dearest for a share in his good fortune, 
graciously or ungraciously, but infallibly, have kept this 
dozen or so of men and women far from his circle of in¬ 
fluence, for he would have been fain to conceal an origin 
which conflicted with his affectation of French national¬ 
ism. He is dictator of France, and yet every time his 
mother opens her mouth she reminds all the nationalists 
of his foreign birth. Here is the sister of a man who ranks 
with kings, and she plays the maddest pranks before the 
eyes of the monarchs of Europe, who naturally delight in 
p(finting the finger of scorn at the ill-breeding of the up¬ 
start’s relatives. Flis brothers wallow in the practice of 
corrupt methods which it was a primary aim of the re\i>- 
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Iiitjon to abolish. All this occurs in Paris, where irony has 

ever hecn the fiindaincnla] tone of criticism! 

^h't he does not merely tolerate these em])arrassin,ct 
kinsfolk; he is continually showerine^^ honours on them. 
|)roinotiiii4' tlK'in to hijj^h office, inakiii.e' them his repre- 
ibcntatives abroad. 

Herein we see the workinq- of his Italian blood, and, 
abov(> all, (jf his island upbrin.ijini;. Every (.'orsican family, 
])atriarchal I)y tradition, is clannish to the core, while idled 
with sentiments of hatred and vengefulness towards tlic 
ri^^'d houses of the j^uny isle. Such traditions are oid(*r 
than those of many of the royal families, and as a result 
of them the urge towards the gratification of jiride and 
towards the vindication of honour is more ])owt‘rlul than 
the desire for wealth. With this inborn clannishness is 
associated and intc'rtwiiu'd the intense longing of a con- 
(jueror to jireserve for the hears of his body all that he has 
snatched for himself by the strength of his genius and 
through the favour of fortune. Nevertheless, destiny 
(tragical in its working, being conditioned by his inner¬ 
most sentiments, and therefore inexorable) has made tliis 
man childless. The wife, into whose arms he lias bc'cn 
driven hy all the passion cf love, the wife who has borne 
two healthy children in previous marriage, remains bar¬ 
ren in her second union ; and the infirmity of barrenness, 
but for which the history of Jfurope would have taken a 
different turn, is obviously a conse(|uence of her devotion 
to the art of love, of the facile amorousness with whicli 
she won Bonaparte’s affection and held him for a time in 
thrall. For, when she first met him, she was little over 
thirty; and, as for him, in subsequent relationships with 
other women, he was able to procreate three sons, lie 
urgently needs a legitimate heir. Even an heiress would 
serve his turn. There can be no doubt that Jose])hine’s 
failure to satisfy him in this crucial instance had a decisive 
tffect on his plans. 

In view of the plenitude of his powers, how could it be 
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otherwise? During the first years of his rise, Roederei 
]>ro]>()nnds the great theme: “The royalists are saying; 
‘Who will be Bonaparte’s successor!’ If you die to¬ 
morrow, what will happen to us? You must nijininate 
your succc'ssor.” 

“What you suggest would not he a strong ixdicy.’’ 

“France would he more at ease if she knew who 
to succeed you.” 

“I have no children.” 

“You could adopt one.” 

“That would not meet the difficulties of tiie moment. I 
can see no other way out than that the. Senate sliould 
ap]X)int my successor. Only three of the senators and my¬ 
self should know his name. But who i.^ it to he?” 

“They had better choose a lad of twelve.” 

“Wh}' do you want him to he a child?” 

“A hoy who can grow up in your school; one whom 
you can train and love.” 

At length the Consul, driven into a corner, exclaims' 
“My natural heir is the J'Vench people.” 

The man who speaks is not old. He is little more than 
thirty. Though he is appointed dictator for ten years only, 
he plainly foresees that he will he monarch. But he is al¬ 
ready alarmed by the dangers of the position. When he 
looks round in search of an heir, his only hope is in his 
brothers. The best return they can make for the gifts he 
showers on them is that they should raise up heirs to his 
name, hears who will at least have the advantage of Bona- 
partist blood. That is why Napoleon is so furious with 
Lucien, not because he has taken a wife with a had name, 
hut because he has taken a wife with no name. Lucien 
must get a divorce, and thus win freedom to marry a 
woman of royal hlood. 

Lucien refuses, quite as much owing to spite for his all- 
powerful brother as owing to affection for his wife I le is, 
indeed, fond of her; but he is so ambitious that he would 
sacrifice anything in the world for the sake of sujwc'me 
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power. After a stormy scene between the pair, Bonaparte 
comes into Josephine’s room, and his voice is shaken with 
emotion as he says: “It is all over! I have given Liicien 
his dismissal.’’ 

Similar considerations explain the long-lasting quarrel 
with Louis, to whom Josephine looks for the salvation of 
her own line. He cannot endure Josephine’s daughter 
Horteiise, who reciprocates the dislike and loves another 
man. Josephine, however, forces her to marry Louis, anfl 
the son of this ill-assorted union becomes Napoleon’s 
darling, and is looked upon as likely to be the heir. There¬ 
upon, his sisters begin to intrigue, st)reading abroad the 
report that Napoleon is really the father. Through these 
disputes, the unity of the family is shattered, at the very 
time when Europe envies it for its good fortune. Letizia 
sides with the young people who have been forced into a 
marriage; and also es])ouses the cause of tlie ostracised 
Lucien, whom she follows to Rome. There she can live 
happily, far from the glowing star that has sprung from 
her w'omb. There she can live as an Italian, a wealthy and 
respected associate of Rome’s leading families, and treated 
by the pope with all the honours due to a woman of royal 
blood. 

What if Bonaparte were to divorce Josephine? His sis- 
•"ers, who hate “the old woman,” do wTat they can, and 
trot attractive beauties up and down in full view. As Jose¬ 
phine grows older, Napoleon’s relations with her become 
Uiorc tranquil, but he needs her friendship. He has ceased 
lo l)c fastidious and has transient love affairs with one 
pretty actress after another, or makes this or that com¬ 
panion of his sisters the mistress of a few evenings or a 
night or two. 

Georges, who, like all the rest, is afraid of him, de¬ 
scribes him as “an amiable and considerate man,” who 
plays hide and s'^ek with her, helps her to undress, and 
bends to her “childish caprices.” Since her Qiristian name 
is Josephine, he refuses to call her by it, and invents for 
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her an Italian name. She is Giorgina. He asks her to ^ell 
him her own story, listens attentively, and nods approv- 
ingly—for he has taken care to learn all about her, and is 
pleased that she tells him the truth. 

Sometimes the ConsuFs servants catch sight of him in 
the evening, as, in his stockinged feet, he steals up a secret 
winding staircase to visit the lovely Duchatel. She is gen¬ 
tle, slender, and blonde—^the type he prefers. Duchatel is 
one of Josephine’s ladies-in-waiting. He likes to play 
cards with her sometimes, talking to her in an undertone 
about matters of love, while the uneasy Josephine, at an¬ 
other card table, strains her ears to catch what he is say¬ 
ing. The lady-in-waiting retires. Napoleon follows, to find 
her in the place of assignation. His wife, beside herself, 
pursues them, rattles the door-handle. Napoleon comes to 
the door in a rage. Next day he threatens her with 
divorce, but he is softened by her tears. 

These amours are but occasional. Ele is always up to 
the eyes in work. Besides, he has made up his mind to 
avoid what has proved disastrous to so many kings. He 
will not squander his resources on inamoratas, and he will 
not allow them to interfere in matters of State. As re¬ 
gards affairs of love, he is prematurely old. It is with a 
sense of shock that we find this man of thirty writing in 
a letter to a friend: “My old heart, which now knows hu¬ 
man beings for what they are ...” 

Josephine is racked with anxiety about his conduct, just 
as formerly he was racked with anxiety about hers. She 
relies on dresses, hats, the arts of the toilet; spends more 
than the late queen of France; and has still so little ret¬ 
icence that, though she is the first lady in the land, she 
cannot refrain from telling her maid when the Consul has 
spent the night with her. He forgives her much. Some¬ 
times she sits at the weary man's bedside, reading to him 
in her lovely alto voice. He thanks her with his eyes. He 
is conservatively inclined, this man of the revolution. 
Rarely does he part with a general, dismiss an official. 
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then, sliall he divorce this woman whom he loves^ 
lesjhte her faults? 

In thc‘ pleasant Luanlens at IMalinaisun, when* dnrinj;^ his 
\ ear's al)sence in Eqv])t she lived with her hi;li<.-of-love, 
iIi|)|)ol\te, he runs races with Ponrrienne, J\a])]), and a 
few men of letters, while Eu^qcaie and Flortcaisc! look on. 
W hen he tri])S and falls, he joins merrily in the ('thers’ 
iauyhler. Then he gets int(.) his carriage for the drive to 
Paris, saying: 

“j\T'w I can put my head in the collar once more/’ 

VI 

'‘fP)na]iarte ^er}' seldom writes with his own hand. He 
\lictates everything, while walking up and down his study ; 
dictates to a \a)uny man of twenty named ]\Jent‘\al, the 
only one who has the entry to this study and tlue three 
father rooms of the private suite. No use a])pr()aching 
Meneval; nothing to liope in that (|uarter; indecal, no oik^ 
would dare to try. But the First Consul himself jots down 
Ihe memoranda lliat relate to his most imjiortani plans. 
This . . . vci*}' special ma]\ he locks u]) with his own 
hand, and always carries the key about with him. If he 
leaves his study, Men(;val has to put the nia]) away in a 
cuj)board screwed to the floor. Of course the maj) mighit 
()e stolen, but it would instantly be missed. Sus])icion 
would at once fall upon Meneval and the underling, who 
cleans the study and lights the fire, so the underling would 
have to make a bolt for it. . . . All the secret memoranda 
concerning his military operations must be in it, and since 
the only waay of overthrowing his ])ower would be to dc~ 
Uroy his t>lans, the theft of this map would bring every¬ 
thing to naught.” 

Who writes the foregoing? A Bourbon spy? Or is it 
a traitor among the Consul’s intimates? 

Neither the one nor the other. The young man of 
twenty named IMeneval writes it; and it is dictated to him 
by his chief, the First Consul, who is walking up and 
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down the study. Acting on Bonaparte's orders, the Minis¬ 
ter for Justice is sending a provocative agent to Munich, 
where the man is to get in touch with English agents of 
the Bourbons. The letter is to be part of the outfit. Many 
other details are given. We are told more about the royal¬ 
ist menial who cleans the study and lights the fire; what 
this fellow will get if he brings off the coup successfully; 
where he will spend the night during his escape. The com¬ 
mander is drafting the plan of a little campaign directed 
against himself. 

He has good reason to be on his guard. Uneasy winter 
weeks are these, during which he collates the data sent in 
by a hundred spies in London, Vendee, and Paris itself, 
“ffas the time come to strike?” his agents are continually 
asking. “Wait,” he replies, and (piietly goes on gathering 
information. At length he has all the j)roof in his hands. 
His deadly enemies of the extreme right and the extreme 
left, the royalists and the Jacobins, have joined forces for 
tlie destruction of their great enemy. Pichegru, the friend 
of the Bourbons, and Moreau, the champion of the repub¬ 
licans who are opposed to the dictatorship, are working 
together. Both the generals are his rivals. Now is the time 
to strike. 

When tlie plot became public property, alarm spread 
across Europe. The legitimate rulers were amazed at Na- 
p(jleon\s perspicacity, but put their trust in his enemies, 
whose number must be greater than the “Monitcur” was 
willing to admit. The English ambassador comj^romised! 
The great Moreau in jail!—Bonaparte hesitates a long 
time before arresting Moreau, having high esteem for the 
man who had shared his laurels. On the day of the arrest, 
the Consul sends repeatedly for news. Is his memory at 
work? Less than four years ago, he himself had a scare 
that night in Talleyrand’s house when he believed his own 
arrest to be imminent! The trial is distressing; Moreau’s 
com{)licity is clearly proved; but Napoleon thinks it better 
to t)ardon the victor of Hohenlinden on condition of with- 
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(Irawal to the United States. Pichc^ru is found strangled 
in prison. Thirteen of the conspirators are executed. A 
man named Qucrelle, personally involved in the conspir¬ 
acy, revivals that one of the Bourbon princes has been 
privy to the plot. 

The Consul lends an eager ear. A Bourhon prince! Tal¬ 
leyrand draws attention to the fact that for a long time 
the duke of Enghien has hecn living close to the Rhine 
frontier—i)rcsuinably in order to watch through a tele¬ 
scope what is going on in France. Would a man s])end his 
time thus inertly in Baden, simply in order to make love 
to a cardinal’s niece? The duke of Enghien is a scion of 
the house of Conde; he is a Bourbon, and is in English 
pay. Most likely he is the Bourbon prince incriminated in 
the affair. At any rate, he is in touch with the agents who 
swarm in South Germany. An example must be made of 
this suspect of the blood royal. That will put an end to the 
reiterated attempts on the part of the exiled Bourbons to 
disturb the peace of France and to trouble the sleep of its 
master I 

In a lengthy despatch, the Consul orders an attack on 
the little Badenese town of Ettenheim, just across the 
Rhine. The number of boats and the soldiers’ rations are 
prescribed with as much care as if the expedition were the 
siege of Mantua. Three hundred dragoons make a raid 
into Baden and carry off the duke. Four days later, he is 
brought in secret to the fortress of Vincennes. 

Two of Napoleon’s confidants warn the dictator that 
no compromising documents have been found among the 
duke of Enghien’s belongings. But Talleyrand, who has 
ever an eye to his own future, advises court martial and 
the severest measures, knowing that the moral rejiroba- 
tion thus aroused will, in the end, prove disastrous to Na¬ 
poleon. Brother Joseph is alarmed at the same thought. 
He reminds Napoleon of the veneration they had shared 
for the great Conde during their cadet days; of the verses 
they had recited about the hero of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury. Was the only reniainini^ descendant of that famous 
man to ])e slaui^ditered ? 

“1 liave made ii]) my mind to pardon him/’ answers the 
Consul. “Hut that is not sufficient. I feel that I am stroiu.^ 
en()U|L::h to have him fl^i^htin^ on my side.” 

Jcjseph returns home, able to reassure Madame de Stael 
and his other i^uests. 

The duke, who was two years younger than Napoleon, 
and who would probably have won renown but for the 
peculiar political circumstances which had brought Napo¬ 
leon fame and power, was tried by court martial the same 
evening. With a brave and knightly bearing, he faced the 
twelve staff officers who formed the court, while a mem¬ 
ber of the Council of State, acting as prosecutor, asked 
the (piestions that had been drafted by Napoleon. 

“Did you never have any dealings with English 
agents?”—“No.”—“Was it not your intention, if Piche- 
gru’s conspiracy had been successful, to cross the Rhine 
and invade Alsace?”—“No.”—“Have you been in receipt 
of an English pension?”—“Yes.”—“Did you wish to 
enter the English service?”—“Yes, in order to free my 
country.”—“This means that you placed yourself at Eng¬ 
land’s disposal in order to take up arms against France?” 
—“How can a Conde return to his homeland except under 
arms ?” 

A death sentence follows, and next day at dawn the 
duke of Enghien is shot. 

In one respect the treatment of the duke of Enghien 
was definitely illegal. The French had no right to kidnap 
him in foreign territory and to bring him across the 
frontier. Once he was on French soil, there was legal war¬ 
rant for condemning him to death as a person who (ac¬ 
cording to his own admission) desired by force of arms 
to overthrow the extant form of State. With the ])rimary 
reservation regarding the French raid into Baden, of 
course absolutely indefensible, the condemnation was 
technically just. 
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Nevertheless, as Talleyrand subsequently said of the 
affair, it was worse than a crime—it was a blunder. In 
time of revolution, hundreds are put to death who arc- 
more innocent than was this prince. P'vcn thou^^h he may 
not have been ])rivy to the ])lot, he v/ould have hailed with 
deli)L^ht the assassination of the usurper, and would, sword 
in hand (to quote his own words), have joined in the 
inarch on Paris to take vengeance on any of the regicides 
who remained alive. There would have been very little 
said about the court martialling and shooting of this 
young officer, had he not been a ]^>ourbon, had he not been 
a symbol of that prince-ridden Europe whose system had 
been ended on French soil by the revolution. The shooting 
of the duke of Rngdiien was a challenge to a dozen 
thrones, and to the many millions of Europeans who be¬ 
lieved in rule by divine right. It gave the signal for a rally¬ 
ing of forces against the dictator who had had neither 
})art nor lot in the reign of terror, and who during his 
seven years as military commander and as statesman had 
never committed an outrage. 

The day after the execution, a few tongue-tied and 
crestfallen guests were seated at his board. Josephine was 
ck-iing her liest to hide her fears, and Najxileon had been 
taciturn desjiitc his tumultuous thoughts. Then, suddenly, 
he broke out: any rate, they will know now what we 

can do. Ilenceforwaird, I hope, they will leave us in 
j)cace.” After dinner, he w^alked up and down the room, 
exjilaining to the silent listeners his reasons and what he 
thought of it all. Continuing to pace the room, he w^ent on 
to speak movingly of genius, of statesmanship, and above 
all of Frederick the Great, for whom he had so profound 
an admiration: 

“Ought a statesman to indulge in feelings? Is he not 
an isolated individual, ahvays alone though always in com¬ 
pany? Policy is his telesco}>e, which must neither reduce 
things in size nor magnify them. Even while he is atten¬ 
tively watching the course of events, he must be pulling 
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the strings which move them. Often enough, ill-matchcq 
liorst.'s are harnessed to his chariot. Do you rhink he can 
allow himself to heed some of those feelings which may in 
other rc-spects be of great importance to the welfare of 
society? . . . How often he will have to do things which 
seem quite' out of keeping with the whole! . . . Try to 
get outside the limitations of your own epoch, enlarge 
your imagination instead of being content merely to 
blame, and you will see that those great personalities you 
had regarded as violent and cruel, are nothing but states¬ 
men ! They know themselves better than others know 
them; they are the best judges of their own conduct; if 
they have true al)ility, they will even know how to con¬ 
trol their passions, for they will be competent to calculate 
the precise effect of these.” 

Suddenly breaking off this monologue, which discloses 
some of the deepest recesses of his soul, he sends for the 
documents bearing on the conspiracy and has them read 
over to him. 

“You see,” he says, “we have incontrovertible proof 
that the conspirators wanted to spread disorder in France, 
and hojx'd, through killing me, to slay the revolution! It 
was my business to defend the revolution, to avenge it! 
The duke was a conspirator just like another, and had to 
be treated in the same way as the others. . . . The mad¬ 
men seek to kill me, though they would gain nothing by 
it, for a gang of fanatical Jacobins would take my place. 

. . . These Bourbons! If they ever do regain power, I 
will wager that their first concern will be with etiquette. 
If they were prepared to share in the rough and tumble 
of the battle-field, with its blood and its grime! . . . But 
how can they expect to win back a kingdom with a letter 
dated from London and signed Louis? All the same, let¬ 
ters like that will incriminate incautious reci])ients ... I 
have shed blood; I had to. Perhaps 1 shall shed more in 
the future. But always without passion, quite simjdy, be¬ 
cause blood-letting is indicated. I am a statesman: I am 
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the French revolution, and shall know how to protect it!” 
Abru]>t]y he dismisses his i^uests. 

Such is his mood; sucli are his motives, liis views, tlie 
undercurrents of his feelings. But his notable inferences 
are not yet disclosed. 


VIT 

A week after the court martial!ing of the duke of 
Enghien a committee of the Senate comes to sec the Con¬ 
sul, with a very remarkable twofold request: for the 
establishment of a State tribunal and the foundation of 
a monarchy. This is a cautious improvisation, to test the 
current of popular opinion. Can anything be more logical, 
or simpler? To scare the terrorists, to safeguard the head 
of the State, two things are requisite, a State tribunal and 
an heir! 

As with all the decisions of his life, so also this prema¬ 
ture resolve to become an emperor is an outgrowth of cir¬ 
cumstances. In none of tlic decisive moments of his 
career do we find evidence that he had a definite scheme 
of life, which he systematically endeavoured to realise. 
When he first invaded Italy, it was not in search of the 
crown of Milan, and still less in search of the crown of 
France. But, as he winged his soaring flight, the natural 
sequence was that wider and ever wider vistas of land and 
wea should unfold themselves before his eyes. What hap¬ 
pened, was a fulfilment of his own guiding principle: “He 
will not go far who knows from the first whither he is 
going,” Improvisation, which, in amazing fashion, char¬ 
acterises so much of his activity, merely deprives him of 
the nebular glory of the mystical hero. As far as details 
are concerned, it leaves him free to make exact prepa¬ 
rations, while restoring to him, as a whole, a liberty and a 
guilelessness which strengthen his genius. 

Was the desire to become emperor a mistake? What 
urged him towards the adoption of such a role ? 

First of all, the imaginative side of his nature, which 
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for the second time is blinding the cold reason of the cah 
dilator. Thus was it in Eg3-^pt, and thus was it to be for a 
third time in Russia. His ideal drives him to take this 
step. He had grown to manhood amid dreams of the an¬ 
tique world ; classical imagery had filled his mind, his dic¬ 
tatorial nature necessarily craved for the forms of 
Roman imperialism. A poetical temperament which makes 
him look upon the successive occurrences in his life as 
phases in the unrolling of a saga, and makes him feel, on 
the very evening after a battle has been won, that the bat¬ 
tle has already passed into the realm of history; this en¬ 
gine, driven by the power of fantasy; this eye that looks 
upward and beyond to see how posterity will crown his 
deeds with fame—they need a symbol which no one has 
to-day, but which shone over Europe two thousand years 
ago. 

Yet the mathematician in him also needs this symbol; 
the statesman needs it, that he may safeguard his country 
without perpetual wars. Lastly, and perhaps most passion¬ 
ately of all, the man with strong family attachments needs 
it; the man who feels he has won nothing, if what he has 
won be no more than an adventurer's prize that will per¬ 
ish with the winner. 

'‘The name of king is outworn. It carries with it a trail 
of obsolete ideas, and would make me nothing more than 
the heir of dead men’s glories. I do not wish to be de¬ 
pendent ujx)n any predecessor. The title of emperor is 
greater than that of king. Its significance is not wholly 
explicable, and therefore it stimulates the imagination.” 
Here, in two or three sentences, are compendiously dis¬ 
closed the impetuous and the hot, the cunning and th^ 
cold, motives of his soul. 

Does he see the dangers, or does he overlook themi^ 
What are his antitoxins? “What is a throne? A piece of 
wood covered with satin!” When he has become emperor 
he will ask the question and answer it thus, more than 
once. But with this satin-covered piece of wood, as h^ 
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knows, he can influence ^own men, just as he could in¬ 
fluence them with the toys of the Legion of Honour. In¬ 
deed, the glamour of the throne is stronger, and tlierefore 
he will take the establishment of his throne more seriously 
than he took the foundation of the Legion of Honour. It 
is an instrument of policy, a means for the management 
of men. In the real world, where no one can call familiar 
spirits to his aid, the private person, the poet or the j)hi- 
losoph(T, can raise his head heavenward without hearing 
the burden of a crown; hut the statesman needs the insig¬ 
nia of power, for the dull po])ulace cannot believe in the 
realit}' of power unless he who wields jxjwer wears the 
insignia. 

/\re we to suppose that he, who can calculate all even¬ 
tualities, does not see the danger that lurks in the symbol 
of the crown? Does he not know that for thousands of 
}-cars jK'ople have regarded the monarch as akin to (jod? 
If he is aware of this, how without disaster will he be able 
to harmonise the illusion with his ])olitical cynicism? If 
the crown is the gift of his genius, how can he bequeath 
it without bequeathing the genius? 

Nevertheless, all his endeavours, like those of the em¬ 
perors of ancient Rome, are now concentrated upon the 
l)e(juest of j)ower. He, whose own genius has taught him 
that genius is always aboriginal and primary; he who with 
his own eyes has seen hereditary power ])erish amid blood 
and grime, and whose inmost heart said aye to the act of 
regicide; he, who to-day reproaches the Bourbons, not 
with their origin, but with the cowardice that keeps them 
trembling in their mouseholes; he, Na2)oleon Bonaparte, 
who feels himself to be the one man of a millennium; he, 
a principle of whose rule it is to grant honour and wealth 
only to merit and courage and talent; he, who is the sym¬ 
bol of revolt incorporated in human flesh—believes that in 
the place he has fought and won for himself through the 
storms of eight years, he will be able to perpetuate his 
blrod for the sole reason that it is his own! 
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He knows Plutarch and the story of the Caisars. He 
has studied the history of the great kings of France and 
haigland and Prussia, and has learned to locjk witk. con¬ 
tempt upon tlieir decadence. And yet he is ready and 
eager to restore the hereditary ])rinci])le for tlu‘ succes- 
si(ni to this, the highest office in the State! Here, and here 
on!)% he wi.shes to combine the newest of the new with tie* 
old, so tliat, as he says later in a ])hrase both i)rofound 
and tragical: “I miglit achieve that harmony wliich T re¬ 
garded as essential for the tranijuillity of the wcjrld, a 
solitary man, dri\’eii forward by the impetus of my own 
personality. That is why 1 dropped sheet-anchors ever}- 
whered’ 

But side by side with these heroic wairds, which suf¬ 
ficed to class him with the heroes of Plutarch, were 
housed the simplest feelings of domestic life. For, when 
his confidant Ivoederer urged him to seek a new wife, who 
would bear him a son, Na])oleon answered in great excite¬ 
ment : 

“Hitherto I have always ruled justly. It might be to my 
intcTest to seek a divorce. But what right have I to put 
avrav a good wife merely because I have become a greater 
man than I was when we married? She would have fol¬ 
lowed me into exile or imprisonment. Now 1 am to 
divorce her? 1 am not stia^ng enough to do that. A humai: 
heart beats in my bosom; my mother was not a tigress.’’ 
After Josephine’s death, he would be free to choose a new 
jiartncr. But, as things arc, what will be the best way of 
solving this problem of the succession? “My brothers, like 
myself, were born in petty circumstances, but they did not 
force themselves upwards unaided as I did. The man who 
is to rule France must either be born to greatness, or he 
must be one of those whose inborn strength enables them 
to distinguish themselves from the herd.” 

In this last idea is implicit the disastrous error which 
in due time is to lead him to inevitable destruction. 

For the nonce, however, all is done ciuietly and soberly. 
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just as Oil two previous occasions. Wishing to be inde¬ 
pendent of the parties and to stand above them, he again 
demands a popular vote; and the very Frenchmen who 
twelve years earlier had destroyed, not only the king, but 
kingship, now re-establish both, doing this with even 
more enthusiasm than when, two years before, they had 
made Napoleon Consul for life. In a few days, everything 
is settled. First of all there are votes in the Chambers. In 
the Senate, only three adverse votes, those of jx^rsonal 
enemies. In the Tribunate, Carnot is alone in recording 
his dissent, Carnot who admires Napoleon, but is a far¬ 
sighted devotee of the principle of freedom. The result of 
a plebiscite is overwhelmingly in favour of the adoption 
of the imperial title with hereditary succession. In May 
1804, the new constitution is promulgated. It is short and 
businesslike, as if it were a mere paragraph modifying an 
old constitution. 

He never affects to believe that his power has a mysti¬ 
cal origin, or even that it really si)rings from the people. 
See him, a few days after he has been proclaimed Em¬ 
peror, seated in a bow window one evening after dinner. 
He is astraddle on a chair, with his chin resting on the 
back. For a long time he is silent while Josephine and 
Madame de Reniusat are talking (the latter records the 
incident). Then he stands up, turns to Madame de 
Kemusat, and, after ix)sing for a while as any easy-going 
and cheerful man of the world, of a sudden, with that 
free gesture which always amazed his associates and still 
amazes posterity, he tore off the veil, disclosed his mo¬ 
tives, expounded his thoughts as if he had been writing 
a predecessor’s history: 

“You were all very angry with me about the execution 
of the duke of Enghien. You seem still to be fond of tra¬ 
ditional memories. My own memory goes back only to 
the time when I began to be something. What is a duke 
of Engliien to me? An emigre* more important than the 
others, and therefore oae whom it is all the better to de- 
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stroy. ... Two years ago, power dropped into my hands 
in the most natural way in the world. ... It is true that 
the duke compelled me to cut the crisis short. I had ex¬ 
pected to carry on the Consulate for another two years, 
although its forms conflicted with the reality of things. 
France and I could have walked along arm-in-arm for a 
while longer, for France had confidence in me, and wanted 
everything that I wanted. But after this conspiracy, which 
was to set the Continent in motion, it was necessary to 
show Europe the error of her ways. . . . 

“The political parties I wished to conciliate, the royal¬ 
ists and the Jacobins, will not lose heart as long as they 
have somebody to dread. I realised, therefore, that no 
pact between them could be concluded, but that it would 
be possible to conclude one with them to my own advan¬ 
tage. . . . Now, they have been reduced to silence. Still 
opposed to me are the republicans, the cranks who believe 
that Europe will look on quietly while a republic is being 
established upon the ruins of a monarchy. . . . That is 
why I preferred the imperial dignity to a dictatorship, 
for in an empire jxiople no longer feel that they are travel¬ 
ling in unmapped country. . . . 

“You will soon see what a lure court etiquette will exer¬ 
cise on the emigres. The old familiar forms of address 
will win over the nobility. ... You French love mon¬ 
archy. It is the only form of government which really 
suits you. I will wager. Monsieur de Remusat, that you 
feel a hundred times more at ease now that you call me 
'Sire’ and I address you as 'Monsieur’ . . . Your vanity 
was always being bridled; the strictness of the republic 
would have bored you to death. . . . Liberty is no more 
than a pretext; equality is your hobby horse; the people 
are content to be ruled by a prince who comes from the 
army. . . . To-day, soldiers and people are on my side. 
A man who could not rule under such conditions would 
be an idiot.” 

He broke off, resumed a forma) demeanour, and gave 
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Monsieur de Remusat an order of no importance whac 

ever in the dry tone of the absolute master. 

These moments of confession; these quarters of an 
hour in which we stand opposite him, silently listening* 
and watching, while he lounges on his chair, this newly 
made emperor of thirty-four in his well-worn green coat, 
looking askance up and down the room, rising to walk 
restlessly to and fro, pouring out his most intimate 
thoughts and then with a brusque transition cutting off all 
the s])ririgs of familiarity; when we see him in such mov¬ 
ingly close proximity, in scenes full of nature and ]mr- 
pose, full of surrender to destiny and animus against the 
present—we can see and hear for ourselves even more 
than he frankly discloses in simulated self-forgetfulness. 
We become aware of his easy contem])t for persons of 
noble birth, which is none the less conjoined with a secret 
wish to make a good impression on them; we discern jiro- 
grammes which he is always willing to adajit to changing 
circumstances; we observe the robust cynicism aroused in 
him by the folly of mankind, and see that it exists side 
by side with the foreign character traits of this Corsican, 
the very traits which enable him to rule the lovely Mari¬ 
anne with such gallant rigour. 

Of course he discloses no more than half his motives, 
for he is here confining himself to political issues. Still, at 
the outset of the imperial epoch these political issues exert 
a predominant influence. It seems as if, to begin with, he 
regards the change of title with the utmost sobriety: “My 
brother will not hear a word of his new title,” writes Na¬ 
poleon to Madame de Stack “He says he is just the same 
man he was before, and at the same time he puts on great 
airs. The truly great man is the one who fully realises that 
such empty names, which only the system of society com- 
[>els us to assume, make no difference to friendship, to 
family life, or to social relationships. I am certain that 
since I have been ‘Your Majesty/ not one of those who 
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live with me will have been able to detect any difference 
in me/’ 

Yet it is an event that now for the third time he takes 
leave of his name. It may be nothing that the leading per¬ 
sons in the country who appear at the first court recep¬ 
tion address him and Josephine as “Sire” and “Madame/’ 
and that the members of the noblesse, who on this same 
polished floor fifteen or twenty years earlier had said 
“Sire” and “Madame,” should feel their hearts revive as 
they handy courtiers’ compliments. That may he nothing. 
Certainly, as regards essential nature, clothing, and dc- 
])ortment, the Emperor of to-day is no different from the 
Consul of yesterday\ 

But the jiroclamation, the thousand and one letters, 
memoranda, and decrees, will henceforward be signed 
with a new name. For eight years they have been sigmed 
with the rudiments of a “Bonaparte.” Now he signs with 
a name which he himself has never written since he was 
a child, and which his nervous hand will s]>eedily com- 
])ress into an initial N. and a flourish. Joseyihine has al¬ 
ways addressed him as “General.” His brothers and his 
sisters have for a long time past spoken to him with the 
ceremonial “you” instead of the familiar “thou” (the 
change was initiated, not by the Consul himself, but liy 
Joseph). Only his mother in rare moments of exyiansion 
has occasionally used her son’s Christian name; and she 
utters it in her own dialect as “Napolione.” 

There is a profound significance in the newness of this 
name when, adding to it a brand-new title, he writes for 
the first time in his life: 

Napoleon I., Emperor of the French. 

VIII 

With the first steps, the dilemma begins. The new coins 
he issues bear the legend: “Emperor according to the 
Constitution of the Republic”—this paradox will dog him 
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for another four years. When the anniversary of the tak¬ 
ing of the Bastille and the outbreak of the revolution 
comes round once more, he celebrates it with imperial 
pomp. The gesture may look sublime, but it is nothing 
more than a measure of political expediency. Even on this 
very first occasion, the anniversary of the day of libera¬ 
tion is postponed to a Sunday. A year or two later, the 
commemoration is completely ignored. With it vanishes 
the revolutionary calendar, for the old one is restored by 
degrees. 

All flock to his standard. Ere long, one hundred and 
thirty of those who twelve years earlier had voted for 
the king’s execution, hold office under the fimiperor. This 
is the revolutionary picture caricatured in France, while 
Europe looks on, watching how first the forms, and then 
by slow stages the content, for whose sake so much blood 
has been shed, are laid aside in the museum of history. 
What can Europe do but smile? 

Still more broadly smiles the old noblesse. In the Fau¬ 
bourg Saint-Germain, which the emperor watches as 
closely as he watched the working-class quarter of Saint 
Antoine, anecdotes are rife concerning the new master in 
the old Tuilcrics. Now that he is called “Sire,” just like 
the last of the Bourbons, all the lorgnettes are turned on 
him, and he has become the focus of criticism. As far as 
his own i)crsonality is concerned, so great is his native 
dignity that he is practically above criticism; in Milan, al¬ 
ready, when no more than a general of the LTench Rejaib- 
lic, he ruled simply because he was there. But his rela¬ 
tives, with their childish curiosity and jealousy, and with 
their gossip about everything that goes on in the palace, 
soon become the targets of mockery. Magnified by 
rumour, and carried across the frontiers, this ridicule be¬ 
smirches the master. 

Henceforward England keeps in Paris, in addition to 
ordinary spies, a horde of c[uilldrivers, whose tales find 
credence whenever they are enlivened with wit. Carica- 
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turcs pass from hand to hand, showinj::^ the little lieutenant 
being taught by the great Talma how to walk like an em¬ 
peror—Napoleon, who has often taught Talma the best 
way of playing the royal roles in Corneille! How other¬ 
wise could old Europe defend herself against this saga 
which had become reality? "Hie only resource was to de¬ 
grade to farce what was being staged with all the crude 
seriousness of tragi-comedy. 

For the Emperor needs a court! It is his wa}^ to do 
everything with due attention to detail; but the details 
of court life are beyond the range of his studies, and he 
has to call in the experts of the old regime. The sometime 
chamberlain at the court of the late king must lay aside 
his pen (literature had been the resource of his retire¬ 
ment), to resume his staff of office. Josephine, who at 
first is attended by no more than a few of the ladies of 
the former court, is at a loss as to the management of an 
empress’ train. What has become of Marie Antoinette’s 
lady-in-waiting? She is still alive, and keeps a school in 
Paris. Bring her forth from her obscurity! She comes, 
and in the same rooms, before the same mirrors, arranges 
the folds of the train round these Creole feet which know 
very different dances from those of the poor dead queen. 

The Emperor organises his court with the same seri¬ 
ousness and the same precision as if he were organising 
the general staff of a new army. No one knows better 
than Napoleon the vanity of these things: “I am well 
aware that plenty of people are writing unfavourably 
about them. Even you. Monsieur Roederer, are not com¬ 
plaisant enough to suppose that I have a little common 
sense! You ought to understand without my telling you 
why I have given my new marshals, plain republicans 
though they be, the title of ‘Monseigneur’; it is only to 
safeguard my own imperial title of ‘Majesty’? The mar¬ 
shals, having grand titles of their own, cannot make fun 
of mine.” His very first undertakings as Emperor involve 
him in the toils of such contradictions. 
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The two ex-consuls (these enre the only offices suji 
pressed by the Emperor) liecome respectively arch-chan¬ 
cell ('r and arch-treasurer of the bhnpire. Talleyrand, iis 
^rand chamberlain, briiii^s back the old arts and graces 
aito the old house, flow Ccisy it would be for the Em- 
])er()r to appoint none but gentlemen and ladies of the old 
regime to the leading offices at court! Instead, he chooses 
the scions of the jiroletariat and the bourgeoisie, the men 
who liaw' risen with him; Erethier, Murat, Lannes, Ney, 
and l)a^•(.)ust. PTiurteen generals, wdio in youth had been 
bakehouse lads, stable boys, waiters, caliin boys, or va¬ 
grants, must now exchange their campaigners’ uniforms 
for the gold-braided coats of the marshals of France, 
must double their military duties with offices at court, 
must wear lace ruffs and buckled shoes; tlieir wives must 
learn liow to curtsey in the grand manner, how to stand 
and sit properly, how to scratch at the door instead of 
knocking—all that Euroiie may see how the Emperor, 
who was liimself a lieutenant, promotes his lieutenants 
according to merit. IMarmont is there, still wearing his 
arm in a sling; he is decked out in silk and satin and gold; 
but the slit sleeve, with its reminiscence of martial glory, 
seems to mock the splendour of his breeches. The Phn- 
jjeror tactfully dro]3s out of the ceremonial two details 
that were degrading to the dignity of the courtiers: the 
})resentation of the shirt at the king’s levee, and the kiss¬ 
ing of the ruler’s hand. 

But how is tlie charm of the rococo court to be revived, 
now that a soldier sits u])on the throne? True, that, after 
hoiAs of deliberation, it is jiossible to decide what colours 
the empress and the highnesses (Najioleoifs relatives) 
must wear when they go out hunting. When, howxver, the 
time has come to bring down the stag, and the Engieror’s 
thoughts are wandering in other fields, no one else ven¬ 
tures to shoot, with the result that the stag escapes be¬ 
cause the chief sportsman has so much else on his mind. 
The ceremonial “was conducted as if to the sound of 
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drums; everything seemed to happen at the storming 
j)acc; and the dread which he inspired in all, drove away 
orace and ease. . . . Court life was cold and dull, was 
gloomy rather than dignified. Since we were following a 
j)rescribed ritual, our inner feeling was that we were only 
machines which some one had placed upon the new gilded 
couches.” 

The Emperor is bored by ladies' society. With blunt 
circumstantiality, he asks how many children they have 
had, and whether they suckle their own babies. He tries 
to make himself agreeable, but often fails, when his 
thoughts range to other matters. At Saint-Cloud, in a 
room full of ladies, he can find nothing to say but, again 
and again: “How hot it is here!” 

All the same, every one attached to the court grows 
rich. He gives princely salaries to the court officials, and 
only .shows thrift in his j)ayments to some of the mem¬ 
bers of the old noblesse, maliciously implying that such 
work is nothing more than their duty. In general, he pays 
munificently, for “ambition is the mainspring of action, 
keople work so long as they are aspiring upwards. . . . 
1 have made senators and princes in order to i)romote am¬ 
bition, and to make them dependent on me.” He thus uses 
both honours and money to attach people to his cause, 
making, not friends, but dependents. 

He knows the value of money; and though at all the 
critical moments of his career he surprises us by impro¬ 
visation, we are, in general, just as much astonished by 
the way in which he continually displays a bourgeois ra¬ 
tionality and foresight. His own demands are moderate. 
The Emperor’s personal salary is fixed at twenty-five mil¬ 
lions, the amount paid to the late king; but whereas Louis 
bad spent forty-five millions, Napoleon saves twelve. The 
whole court, resplendent though it is, does not cost a 
fourth as much as the Bourbon court. France, which has 
to foot the bill, owes this economy to the care and knowl¬ 
edge of the master, who once had to live on ninety francs 
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a month, and even now declares that he could ^et along 
well enough with twelve hundred francs a year and a 
horse. 

d’here was no change in his routine of life. Idle Km- 
I)eror was called at seven, and held his hrst reception at 
nine. Most of the day, his secretaries were engaged in tak¬ 
ing down from dictation. This dictation was at the speed 
of ordinary conversation, and must he transcribed with 
perfect accuracy. At night, when he had some difficulty in 
sleeping, Mchieval must come to record his master's niglit 
thoughts. Ills dinner took twenty minutes, and he hardly 
noticed what he was eating. He was much more ])lainly 
clad than his gaily bedecked courtiers; and wdien, on State 
occasions, he had to dress ceremoniously, he was always 
in a bad temper while being arrayed, and greatly relieved 
when he cinild doff his fmery. When he entered Saint- 
Cloud after the place had been done up, he regarded it 
with disfavour, sa\'ing: “Rooms like this are suitable for 
a kept woman; they lack seriousness.” 

He does not allow himself to be enslaved by anything, 
and never insists that his bed or his meals or the lighting 
sliall be just so and no otherwise. Even the snuff-box that 
he always carries is no more than a toy. The only things 
which the Emperor finds indispensable are open fires, hot 
baths, eau-de-cologne, Chambertin, and clean linen twice 
a day. 

Joseidiine is extravagant. Her seven hundred dresses 
and two hundred and fifty hats, her jewels, her shawls, 
and lier hair-dressing, cost millions; and although tlie 
Emperor wants her to shine in all the s])lendours which 
he scorns for himself, he often grumbles at the prepos¬ 
terous totals of the bills. 

PTis brothers and sisters squander money too. He gives 
them ever}qhing, and they are never satisfied. There is an 
absurd rivalry between the five couples (Lucien is still 
banished) and Josephine, whom all the others detest. Of 
the six grand dignitaries who draw fabulous salaries, four 
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are his near relatives, by blood or by marriage. Josepli is 
grand elector; Louis, constable; Eugene, arch-cliaticellor 
of State; and Murat, high admiral. Since the brothers arc 
to be st)ied Imperial Highnesses, the sisters have their 
noses ])Ut out of joint, and make a collective demand, 
complaining that Hortense, as the wife of Louis, lias he- 
come Imperial Highness, while they are “nothing.” He 
eyes them for a moment, and replies with a witticism 
which deserves a place in universal history: “When I lis¬ 
ten to you, I can almost believe that hJis Majesty our 
father of blessed memory must have bequeathed us crown 
and realm!” 

Indeed, one could almost believe it. For when he com¬ 
plies with their demand, with a good nature he is not apt 
to show towards others, and when for ten years to come 
he showers honours and wealth, crowns and territories, 
upon these brothers and sisters who show no gratitude, 
who never obey him, and never cease to trouble him—we 
cannot but ask ourselves once more what can be the preju¬ 
dice which blinds his eyes where they are concerned. His 
pride is great; he is lonely in his self-confidence; his path 
is that of a pioneer; in this instance as in others, his mo¬ 
tives must be mixed; in part obscurely felt, in part coldly 
calculated. 

He is half an orientaX and it tickles his fancy to bestow 
diadems as he used to bestow swords and snuff-boxes; 
but all the same, he warily contrives that power shall be 
given to those only on whom he can rely. Well, what is 
thicker than blood? Even his companions-in-arms seem 
to him less trustworthy than his relatives; but for his 
trust in them, his relatives will repay him with ingrati¬ 
tude, and in the end his sister will betray him. Because 
in this one respect he infringes his own principle of 
equality and departs from his determination to choose 
only the efficient, because he appoints brothers and 
nephews to high office and looks upon them as his heirs, 
he cannot give them the free hand which it is his wav to 
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g-ive all his generals within the limits of their commis¬ 
sions. l^y treating his relatives as an aIl-jK)werful minister 
treats princes who are still under tutelage, he enrages 
them, and lays uj) a store of bitterness for himself. 

Josc])h is already animated by a mocking Sjurit. He 
tells his daughter to address His Majesty as “Consul”; 
liolds disputations in democratic circles; refuses to become 
a minister of State; but accepts an allowance of two mil¬ 
lions as an imj)erial prince, and lives at the Luxembourg, 
which his brother hands over to him. At length NajKdeon 
loses ])atience. The ostensible cause of his anger is a trifle, 
but all the rage of his heart is now vented in this com¬ 
plaint : 

“What on earth is Joseph thinking about? Does he im¬ 
agine that he has been made prince in order to hobnob 
with my enemies and walk up and down the streets of 
Paris in brown surtout and round hat ? I have sacrificed 
niy own personal pleasures in order to become what 1 am. 
I am as well fitted as another to shine in society! . . . 
But things of that sort do not help a man to rule. Does ht 
dream of disputing with me for the supreme power? My 
strength is builded on a rock! . . . 

“Do you know what he ventured to say to me recently 
in the presence of two others? 1 ought not to have my 
wife crowned; the step would be opposed to his interest; 
it would give Louis’ children a better position than his, 
because they would be the grandsons of an empress! He 
had the impudence to talk to me about his rights and his 
interests! He wanted to touch me on the raw! Pie might 
almost as well have boasted he had slept with my mis¬ 
tress, or hoped to do so soon. My mistress! Power is my 
mistress! The conquest of that mistress has cost me so 
much that I will allow no one to rob me of her, or to share 
her with me!” 

Thus does the volcano suddenly spout forth great rocks, 
in the midst of a conversation about trifles. But the rest 
of the con\'ersation does not turn wholly on trifles. He 
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speaks bitterly of his brothers and sisters, comparing- tliem 
with Eugene and blortense. ‘'My stepchildren always side 
with me. If their mother is put out because I take a fancy 
for a ])retty girl, they say to her: ‘Oh, well, he’s still quite 
young, ycju know. You mustn‘t make a fuss. No doubt he 
has faults, but you must not forget how much he has done 
for us all.’ ” 

But nothing will keej) him from pushing his brothers’ 
advancement. When Josejdi refuses all other occin)ations, 
Napoleon forces him into the army, “lie must have mili¬ 
tary rank, get a nice wound, and win a good reputation 
for himself. I shall only give him easy jobs. Then he can 
win a battle, and I shall be able to ])romote him to a higher 
rank than all the other commanders.” It sounds like the 
education of a degenerate son by a great father. 

Louis has an enthusiasm for poetry; he becomes chief 
of the imperial guard, so that he may have a dignified 
position; but he can stay at home when the guns begin 
to shoot. 

Murat and Caroline are frightfully extravagant; their 
table service is of gold. “As for Caroline, my own sister, 
if ] have to discuss anything with her, I must make longer 
st>eeches than at the Council of State. . . . 

“The whole lot of them are always thinking about my 
death. It’s rather nasty of them to be continually bringing 
that into my mind. . . . Were it not that I find some 
ha])])iness in my home life, I should be miserable! Why 
are they always so suspicious of my wife? What has she 
more than they? Diamonds and debts! . . . She's a good 
wife to me, and does them no harm! She’s rather fond of 
phnu'ng the empress, with her jewels, her dresses, and the 
whimsies natural to her age. I have never been blinded 
by love. But I am just. She shall be crowned, even if it 
costs me two hundred thousand men!” 

Thus he is continually bickering with a family which he 
could reduce to nonentity in a moment, but from which 
he is unable to cut adrift 
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Only one of them is incorruptible, asks for nothing, and 
holds aloof. Lucien writes from Rome: 

“Mother thinks that the P'irst Consul is wrong to take 
the Bourbons’ crown. She has uneasy presentiments which 
she will not confide to me. Her dread is that a gang of 
fanatics will assassinate the Emperor.”—While this digni¬ 
fied mother of the family, still a beautiful woman though 
well over fifty, is led by her knowledge of the world and 
her glcxjiny forebodings to keep herself to herself, while 
she holds her tongue and only mentions her anxieties to 
a few intimates, in the Tuilerics her children are quarrel¬ 
ling about titles and precedence, disputing who is to sit 
at the Emperor’s right, debating whether they are entitled 
to walk out of the room in front of a sovereign prince! 

Then Napoleon summons Madame Mere to Paris. But 
here is one who will not obey him. At first she makes ex¬ 
cuses. When more urgent commands are sent, she sets out 
on the journey, but takes her time, and does not reach 
Paris for the most splendid festival that a mortal mother 
can ever have witnessed. She hears and reads all that a 
gaping world says and writes about the affair. Her only 
comment is: “Pourvou que cela doure!” 

IX 

Meanwhile, Letizia’s protector the pope has become 
more compliant, and is already on the way to Paris. What 
else could the Holy Father do? The man of might had 
summoned him, and the Emperor must be kept in a good 
humour. Besides, he who is to be crowned is an Italian. 
As one of the cardinals had put it, in the decisive con¬ 
clave : “After all, we have this satisfaction, that we are 
taking vengeance on the Gauls by setting an Italian family 
to rule over these barbarians.” Napoleon is still regarded 
as a foreigner in France! But why does he not go to Rome 
for his coronation? Why is he not content to be anointed 
in Rome, as Charlemagne had been, and all the emperors 
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of the west since Charlemagne’s day? What docs he want 
a pope for at all ? 

In this matter, once more, he is trying to harmonise the 
new with the old. At first he is silent about details, and 
merely asks the pope '‘to give the highest religious conse¬ 
cration to the anointing and crowning of the first Em¬ 
peror of the French.” For weeks, letters have been ex¬ 
changed between Rome and Paris, but the exact nature 
of the ceremony still remains obscure. Pius VIT. is in an 
uneasy frame of mind as he draws near to Paris, and his 
spirit is by no means one of benediction. Never before has 
a po])c been summoned in this way, much as a great physi¬ 
cian is summoned. When the Emperor meets the pope at 
the gate of the city, the Holy 1 ^'ather doc‘s not fail to note 
that Napoleon neither kneels to receive a blessing nor 
kisses hands in token of fealty. Paris is a town where 
peo})le’s faith is unstable and where jx)pes are held in lit¬ 
tle honour. The visitor is chilled. 

But Josephine is different. All devotion, she confides to 
him that she and her husband were not married in church, 
and that therefore from the pope’s point of view they are 
not married at all. She is eager to grasp the opportunity 
of consolidating lier union, which seems to her frail in 
view of her barrenness. Taking the hint, Pius insists upon 
a religious celebration of the marriage before he will 
crown her as empress. In the palace chapel, two days be¬ 
fore the festival. Uncle Fesch, clad in purple, solemnises 
the union of the pair who eight years before had needed 
the intervention neither of priests nor civilian officials be¬ 
fore coming together. There are no witnesses, not one 
who could laugh over this comedy in which cheating is 
still the order of the day—for even the Corsican uncle is 
not aware what is about to happen. 

On December 2, 1804, in Notre Dame, an abundance 
of precious stones reflects the light of a myriad candles, 
so that the place looks more like a banqueting hall than a 
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church. Everything has been prepared for weeks before¬ 
hand. A skilful nuiseuni director has even produced a 
colourable imitation of Charlemagne’s sceptre. Ancient 
])archments from the days of the Koi Soleil had been con¬ 
sulted, to ensure that the crowning of this revolutionist 
should vie in every resjject with that of the legitimate 
monarchs of France. Segur had studied the eticpiette of 
the occasion with the utmost care; Isabey had rehearsed 
the whole affair with an array of dolls; the old palace, 
Paris, France, were in a fever. 

I'hc lFu|K‘ror is in a pleasant humour. Early in the 
morning he makes sure that J(>se])hine’s crown is a gocxl 
fit. The great jirocession drives to the cathedral. Najxileon, 
robed in an antique imperial mantle, strides to the high 
altar leading the emjiress by the hand. Josephine’s charm 
helps to divest the great moment of a certain sense of em¬ 
barrassment. Surrounded by attendant cardinals, the pope 
is seated, waiting. The organ peals forth. 

Then, when the appointed instant has come, and all are 
expecting this man who has never bowed the knee to any 
fine, to kneel before the Holy l^\ather, Naj)oleon, to the 
amazement of the congregation, seizes the crown, turns 
his hack on the po])e and the altar, and, standing uju'ight 
as always, crowns himself in the sight of Ph-ance. Then 
he crowns his kneeling wife. 

None but the pope had known his intentions. Informed 
at the eleventh hour, Thus had lacked courage to threaten 
immediate departure. Now, all he could do was to anoint 
and Idess the two sinners. Moreover, the crown on the 
iunperor’s head is not a Christian crown at all, but a small 
pagan circlet of golden laurel leaves. All who describe the 
f)Cca.sion agree in sa} ing that the Emyieror was pale but 
handsome. He restMiibled Emperor Augustus; and from 
now (uiwards, as if by some mystical y)ower, his features 
grew more and more like those of the first emperor of 
Rome. 

Thus, in this symbolical hour, Na])oleon reduces to 
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mockury the legitimate formalities he is afiPecting to copy. 
Furthermore, he makes a laughing-stock of the po|.)e, who 
will not forget the slight. In an instant the cloud of Hour- 
1)011 reminiscence has been scattered; the flavour of imi¬ 
tation and parody has vanished; and on the steps of a 
tem])le there stands a soldier, a Roman imperator, whom 
a dozen years before this day no one had ever heard of, 
who since then has performed no miracles but only done 
deeds, and has now crowned himself with the golden 
laurels of these deeds. But his mantle is broidered with 
golden bees, the emlilem of activity. 

Several incidents show that he has not, throughout this 
(lay of his coronation, wholly surrendered to the mood of 
a man wh(.) has made his own dcstin3\ 

When he was seated on the throne, crown on head, with 
the pope in front of him, he said in a low aside to his 
brother: “Josejih, if only Father could see this!” The re¬ 
mark, ])oigiiant at such an hour in the mouth of a man 
who was never wont to speak of his father, is funda¬ 
mentally natural. The jierfcct simplicity, the unsophisti¬ 
cated innocence, of his c()ursc of action, lead his mind 
back to his origin. Memories of family feuds on the island, 
of the ])ride and ambitiem of the Corsican clans, direct his 
thoughts towards the stock from which he has sjirung. 

Semblance never holds his attention, which always 
reaches out to the core of reality. Thus he is not bewildered 
even in this amazing hour. When he wants to whisper 
something to his uncle, who stands just in front of him 
during Mass, he gives the cardinal a gentle dig in the back 
with his sceptre. As soon as all is over, and, alone with 
Josei)hine, he goes in to dinner, he says with a sigh of 
relief: “Thank God weTe through with it! A day on the 
hattle-lield would have pleased me better!” At their little 
dinner he tells her to keep on her crown, as if he and she 
were ])oet and actress, for, he says, she is charming, his 
little CPreole woman as empress. Thus, in the most natural 
way in the world, he unmasks the whole masejuerade, and 
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we are at ease once more as we see the son of the revolu¬ 
tion laughing his own empire to scorn. 

The freedom of spirit shown by the foregoing petty 
details is splendidly illuminated by an admission he made 
the same evening, when, to a confidant, he summed up the 
whole matter with sceptical emotion: “No, Deeres, I have 
come into the world too late. There is nothing great left 
for me to do. I do not deny that I have had a fine career, 
but what a difference between me and the heroes of an¬ 
tiquity. Look at Alexander, for instance. After he has 
conquered Asia, he declares himself to be the son of Jupi¬ 
ter, and the whole East believes him, save only his mother 
and Aristotle and a handful of Athenian pedants. But if 
I, nowadays, were to declare myself the son of the Father 
Eternal, every fishwife would laugh in my face. There is 
nothing great left for me to do.'" 

This was said a few hours after he had crowned him¬ 
self emperor; said quite simply and quite truthfully. Is it 
not plain why the East has always allured him, and will 
continue to allure him ? By nature he is endowed with im¬ 
mense powers, and is overburdened by their incredible 
weight. Nothing can be adequate to his aspirations, now 
that he has learned how readily people obey the man who 
can command obedience by his skill and by his deeds. He 
is strong in his own strength; what does Voltaire’s en¬ 
lightenment, what does Rousseau, matter to him? How 
can he wish to establish democracy, to install popular go^^- 
ernment, when he knows the weakness of the popular 
instincts, and all the corruptness of the leaders of the 
people? To expand his sway, to spread his name widely 
and ever more widely, to leave more record of himself in 
the book of universal history than that half page of which 
he spoke a few years ago, to sacrifice life itself to the little 
golden circlet on his head, to do these things without en¬ 
joyment and without leisure and without pause—this is all 
that life now offers. 

Wlien, during these days, the sketch for an imperial 
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seal is laid before him, and he secs a lion couchant, he 
draws his pen across the picture, and writes in the mar¬ 
gin : “An eagle volant/' 


But with a sinister energy the dangerous fluid of divine 
right radiates from the golden circlet, and slowly spreads 
its waves through the brain of the wearer, the chosen man. 
Vainly he endeavours to master and transform the millen¬ 
nial force that has been stored up in this crown, or to 
make light of it; it masters him, and from time to time 
forces him to quit the realm of his self-control. When, a 
year after his coronation as emperor, he crowns himself 
in Milan with the iron crown of the Lombards (for the 
border States, like France itself, are to become mon¬ 
archies), his voice reverberates through the cathedral as 
he thunders the traditional formula of the Carlovingian 
kings: “God gave it to me, woe to him who touches it!” 
Of course, it is only the statesman who speaks, for sound 
political reasons saying something he does not believe. 
But, though he is well aware of the contradiction, he will 
not always be able to solve it with the same vigour as in 
Notre Dame. 

In the first place, the new position makes it necessary to 
imi)ose new fetters on the mind. The Ministry of Police 
is revived ; and France is parcelled out into four great 
sectors, in which the most trusty members of the Council 
of State, each with an army of spies, keep watch upon the 
mood of the country, for he wants to collect “moral sta¬ 
tistics.” Fouche is reappointed Minister of Police, and, 
since Napoleon’s ties with Talleyrand become increasingly 
close, the Emperor is by degrees enmeshed in the nets of 
the two great intriguers—though he is aware that they are 
playing a double game between himself and the Bour- 
l)ons, and, by a second relay of spies, fruitlessly endeav¬ 
ours to keep watch and ward over his watchers. 

Sinister figures, these two ex-clerics, whom ht bales. 
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who hate him, hut whom he will never he able to shake off. 

Fouche is a man of hiiinhle origin, pale, Vvith a cold 
n;anner, taciturn, parchmenty. Though orders flash on his 
breast and a lace ruffle waves there, were it not for his 
piercing eyes he would look like a mummy in court dress. 

Talleyrand is in all respects the man of noble birth. 
Lame though hc‘ he, the prettiest women i)a\^ court to him. 
His charm is that of a rolling sidiere, whose living sum¬ 
mit is e\'erywhere and nowhere. The assertion that he 
betraved his master only for the sake of France, is belied 
by his immeasurable avarice and venality, bhjr the nonce, 
he continues to serve the Fmt)eror; but, from the first, the 
two men have mistrusted one another. Once, indeed, Tal¬ 
leyrand made a sacrifice for Najioleon. Late in the eve¬ 
ning, when the two were on a journey t(.)gether, the 
lun[)eror summoned the minister to his bedside for a talk 
about public affairs. Suddenly Na].)()leon fell asleep, and 
Talleyrand sat on guard till morning, not stirring, lest he 
should wake his master. That is his version of the affair. 
ILit the man’s whole nature is so remote from any idea 
of sacrifice or sympathy, that we may sup])ose rather that 
his motive was the hope that Najioleon might reveal some 
important secret by talking in his sleep. 

A dozen times every year, the name of Madame de 
Stael crops u]). Afraid of her and her works, he kee])s her 
away trom Laris with an obstinacy which arouses won¬ 
der. Yet she says of him: “flis look grows infinitely ten¬ 
der wdien he sjieaks to waimen.” Throughout Europe, the 
champions of the freedom of the spirit fall away from 
him; Byron, who had greatly admired him; Beethoven, 
who cancels the original dedication of the Eroica to 
Napoleon. With painfully mixed feelings the Emperor 
must have read the tribute of the mad tsar Paul, who had 
already acclaimed the F^irst Consul as the suppressor of 
the revolution. 

Since Marengo, he has been doing his utmost to main¬ 
tain peace on the Continent, and for four years he has 
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been successful. His hope is that the rc-establisliment of 
monarchy will ai)]K‘ase the united princes, will assiuye^e the 
anger they still cherish a^gainst France. The death of two 
men comes to thwart his ])lans. Tsar Paul is murdered, 
and this enemy of haigland is succeeded by a youthful 
son, an idealist, trained by h'rench a])ostles of the enlight¬ 
enment, a man with democratic leanings, gentle, muddle- 
headed, animated by the wish to he a better sovereign. 
Alexander, therefore, (juickly comes to an understanding 
with luigland, where, after Fox’s brief predominance and 
death, a transient attem])t at ])eace with France has been 
followed by a revival of the old jc'akms enmity, h'ngland 
fails to evacuate Malta as had been arranged, ingx^ses 
new conditions, and is the first to break the peace. (Jnce 
more there arises the menace of a European coalition 
under luiglish leadership, a coalition that will aim at a 
Bourbon restoration, for talent enthroned in France sets 
so dangerous an example to all other countries. 

Thus, a year after the coronation, the war with England 
is resumed, and will not end until Napoleon’s star sets. 
There is no camj)aigning, at first; simyily a state of war, 
in which this great military commander cannot force a 
decision, and which, therefore, he cannot bring to a close. 
England has two notable advantages over her continental 
rivals, and over J^'rance in particular. It is an island realm ; 
and it spreads athwart the world. Napoleon’s historical 
sense, growing ever more alert, shows England to him as 
a new em]n‘re of Alexander, extending like Alexander’s 
from homeland isles and j)eninsulas to Asia and to Africa, 
invincible so long as it remains a united whole. The dream 
of our new oriental splits uyxjn this rock. 

On this rock, too, arc wrecked the mathematician’s 
calculations. The day after Aboukir, he had said that a 
decade would be needed for the rebuilding of France’s 
fleet. Half that time has elapsed, and England’s naval 
predominance has steadily grown. During the brief ])eace5 
the soldiers of the unsuccessful Egyptian campaign are 
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brought back to France in English bottoms; England is 
confirmed in the possession of the Cape and other over¬ 
seas colonies; and France has more urgent claims on her 
energies than the building of the new fleet. 

Fundamentally, what was a ship to the Emperor? He 
was competent to design a big gun, to cast it, to place 
every screw; and to repair every wheel and every shaft 
of an ammunition wagon. He knew when every horse in 
a cavalry squadron would have to be re-shod, and how 
much it would cost; and he knew exactly how many loaves 
a field bakery could turn out a day. This far-reaching 
kiKJwledge was one of the secrets of his predominance; 
made his subordinates zealous in their terror of his in¬ 
cessant control, whether in peace time or in war time; 
aroused respect for tlie all-embracing intelligence of the 
chief; and ensured the exact carrying-out of his military 
ideas. 

But one who would know a ship, must grow up in a 
ship, just as one who would know ordnance must have 
passed his youth among big guns. Even though his ad¬ 
mirals were astonished to find how quickly he made him¬ 
self at home in naval matters, how shrewd were his 
questions, and how sensible were his orders, still their 
commendation of Napoleon was no more than the praise 
of a kindly expert who, tacitly, is criticising a talented 
amateur. Napoleon knew this well enough. Since he lacked 
a great admiral quite as much as a great fleet, and had 
never been willing to entrust the conduct of a campaign 
to any subordinate, he invented a new kind of war which 
was to enable him, after all, to get the better of England. 
The Fmropean ports from Hamburg to Taranto were to 
be (losed to English ships, and thus the nation of traders 
was to be vanquished in a trade war. At the same time, he 
revived his plans of invasion; for, could he but set foot 
on the island, he would be the military commander, and 
in his own element. 
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Just as he had done before the Egyptian campaign* so 
now in Boulogne he studies the possibilities of embarka¬ 
tion and disembarkation. On land, his fantasy has found 
satisfaction and his mathematical powers have gained con¬ 
quests in ardent imaginings; and yet, all the time, his 
battles have been realities, have realised these imaginings. 
But here, at sea, he is an amateur, not an expert; is, for 
the first time, the onlooker instead of the man of action. 
In none other of his priv^ate letters do we find sentences 
akin to those which he writes from the coast to Josej)hine 
after a stormy night in which a gunboat has broken away 
from her moorings: “A wonderful sight! The minute- 
guns were firing; watch-fires were lighted along the coast. 
A raging, foaming sea; uncertainly and anxiety through¬ 
out the night. But a kindly spirit brooded over the ocean 
and the night. No lives were lost, and I lay down to sleep 
with the feeling that I had been witnessing a romantic 
and epic vision—so that T could almost believe that I had 
be(m looking on quite alone.” 

A wonderful sight; but, alas, only a sight! The Ossi- 
anic note is sounded again, for the first time after fifteen 
years. Na]>oleon waxes romantic. How moving and how 
significant arc the closing words of this artist, who sud¬ 
denly feels that he has been robbed of the human material 
with which 1 k‘ works, and who is even a little alarmed (we 
cannot help but read this through the lines) at the un¬ 
wonted sensation of being quite alone. 

I'he unfamiliar element leads him astray. When a storm 
is threatening, he orders a naval rewiew. Admiral Bruix 
does not carry out the ordca*. d'he Emperor finds that no 
preparations are l>eing made, and sends for the admiral. A 
terril)le scene. 

”Why did you not obey my orders?” 

“Your Majesty can see that for yourself. You would 
not needlessly risk brave men’s lives in such weather!” 

The Emperor, surrounded by his rigid officers, turns 
pale with wrath, and says: “Sir, I have given you at? 
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order. The consc(jucnces are no concern of yours. Do 
what you are told!” 

*‘Sire, I cannot ohey.” 

An ominous pause. Napoleon stri^les towards Bruix, 
ridini^-switch in hand, threateningly, thou^di the switch is 
not raised. The admiral draws back a step, and lays his 
hand on his sword-hilt. A petrifu'd i^rou]). 

“Ywu will leave ]L)uloi4ne within twenty-four hours, 
and betake yourself to Holland. Rear-Admiral Magon, 
carry cuit my orders.'’ 

A naval review is held in a raging storm. A number of 
chalonpes are capsized, and their crews struggle in the 
water. The Emperor, to save himself, jumps into the first 
boat; all who can, follow his examjde. Two hundred bodies 
are washed ashore next day. 

This incident, unique in Napoleon’s career, a blunder, 
an act of cruelty, a direct disobedience on the part of a 
subordinate, is a warning symptom. But there is a third 
indication. 

A year before, an American inventor had come to I\aris, 
and had offered the French admiralty two new inven¬ 
tions: one of them a ship to be propelled by steam power 
instead of by^ the wind ; the other, a submarine boat which 
was to sink ships by the discharge of a kind of torpedo. 
“The man is a charlatan,” was Napoleon’s comment on 
PTilton, after an experiment in which the inventor’s 
“plunging boat” had secured a partial success; and he 
brushed the whole matter aside. ]f the American had 
brought him models of a machine gun and a field tele¬ 
graph, he would have opened his purse. 

Naj)oleon faik*d to conquer England because this was the 
one matter in which he was not confident of victory. Fail¬ 
ure was inevitable because here, and here only, his self- 
confidence was at fault; because his belief in his own 
powers was weakened by his want of expert knowledge 
and by the inaccessibility of the foe. By land! Yes, if he 
could only get at this island by land! The thought brings 
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back to his mind the scheme of five years ago, when he 
had planned an attack on India by way of Herat. But for 
such a scheme, quiet and time are needed. 

His first aim is to keep the peace, to bring about which 
he has worked with his best powers for years. Immedi¬ 
ately after the coronation, he writes in this sense to six 
monarchs, addressing each in a style appropriate to his 
correspondent’s character, thinking out the effect of every 
detail, and considering even the exact working of his sig¬ 
nature. Note, for instance, how he writes to the shah: 

“My reputation reaches so far, that you cannot fail to 
know who I am and what I have done; how I have made 
hVance supreme among the nations of the West; and how 
great an interest I take in the rulers of the East. . . » 
Orientals arc full of courage and spirit, but their ignor¬ 
ance of certain arts and their neglect of military discipline 
jnit them at a disadvantage in war w^hen they are faced by 
soldiers from the North. . . . Write me your wishes, 
and wc wall renew friendly and commercial relationships. 

. . . Written in my Imt)erial Palace of the Tuileries . . . 
in the first year of my reign. Napoleon.'’ But, in the head¬ 
ing. the document sets forth a title which never existed, a 
title W'hich Napoleon obviously uses to show the ruler of 
j’ersia that the writer is the general wdio made himself 
famous in the Egyptian cam])aign. The document pur¬ 
ports to come from “Bonaparte, Emperor of the French.” 

On his table, as he signs the letter to the shah, lies a 
letter to George III., though England and France are at 
war. It is ]xnmed wdth wonderful art, and is both moving 
and ]X)litic: “Does not all the blood that is being shed 
without a])parent advantage to any one, touch the con- 
scicaices of the governments? I am not ashamed to take 
tin* first stc]). It seems to me I have shown the world that 
1 have no dread of war and its caprices. My heart, indeed, 
longs for i^eace; but war has never dimmed my fame. I 
implore Your Majesty not to deprive yourself of the good 
fortune of restoring peace to the world ! Do not leave this 
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precious task to your children. Never was there a more 
favourable oj)portunity of stilling aiii^ry passions. If this 
chance he missed, what will he the outcome of the war? 
During- the last ten years, Your Majesty has won more 
territory and more treasure tlian all Europe possesses. 
What further could you ex])ect from the war?” 

How could the writer fail to smile at the realisation that 
the last argument could with ecjual force be turned against 
himself? The appeal is fruitless, for neither England nor 
the rulers on the mainland will tolerate the new power of 
France or its upstart emperor. A fourth coalition of the 
princes against the republic is imminent. 

During the years of peace, he has been tolerably well 
content. His intimates at Malmaison have often described 
him as cheerful. Now he must take up arms once more, 
and resign himself to the knowledge that “it lies in the 
nature of things to continue this struggle between the past 
and the future, for the enduring coalition of our enemies 
makes it essential to attack them if we are to escape an¬ 
nihilation.” There is the simple truth, spoken without 
exaggeration and without bitterness. If he did not create 
this nature of things, at any rate he stabilised it. Even 
though the first wars of France in the revolutionary 
epoch were purely defensive, the subsequent campaigns 
became offensive, and were transformed into wars of con¬ 
quest by the impetus of the people’s army and the out¬ 
standing genius of its commander. 

Nevertheless, when he is thus challenged by opponents 
whom he has twice defeated, can we wonder that concrete 
plans which have hitherto followed his soaring imagina¬ 
tion at a respectful distance, should now, likewise, begin 
to outsoar the boundaries of reason? In the opening years 
of the nineteenth century and here in the West, the Em¬ 
peror might have kept the peace for another decade, that 
in the end he might measure his strength against England’s 
in Asia. 11 ut when Eurojxi’s persistent desire for revenge 
upon revolutionary hh'ance spurs him into action, he con- 
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ceivcs the great plan of a unified European realm. Now 
for the second time (and for the last time down to our 
own days) a great and saving work will he attemj)ted, 
and the attempt will fail. 

Thus it is that Napoleon's crowning political tliovight 
issues out of a personal defensive. Now, when a new 
coalition is being formed, and formed against him, his 
ideal takes a fresh shap^^ For years his inward gaze has 
been concentrated on Alexander; now, instead, he sees 
the figure of Charlemagne. He goes to Aix-la~Chapelle, 
for a ceremonial visit to the tomb of the great Frankish 
emperor. 'Hdiere will he no peace in Europe/’ he says at 
this time to his trusted companions, '‘until the whole con¬ 
tinent is under one suzerain, an emperor whose chief ofifi- 
cers arc kings, whose generals have become monarchs. 

. . . Would you tell me that this plan is hut an imitation 
of the old imperial constitution? Well, there is nothing 
new under the sun!’' 

This gradual transformation of his ideal, and the sus¬ 
tenance of the new ideal by the historical imagination, have 
immeasurable consequences. Precisely because the adop¬ 
tion of the Carlovingian scheme involves for him a renun¬ 
ciation, he storms forward in pursuit of it as if he were 
fighting for a province. The haste with which he tries to 
reconstruct the empire of Qiarlcmagne is new, is sympto¬ 
matic of a fever which will drive him towards new goals 
before he has reached the old ones. 


XI 

Since the spring, his army has been assembled in Bou¬ 
logne in readiness for the repeatedly postponed landing in 
England. But in autumn, when the menace of a fresh 
Austrian attack becomes a certainty, with a change of 
plans which is decided on in a couple of days and is car¬ 
ried out in a fortnight, he directs all his forces eastward, 
and is across the Rhine in advance of the news of his first 
movement. Just before leaving the coast, he dictates to 
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Daru the whole scheme of the attack on Austria, ^^thc 
order and length of the marches, the meeting places of 
the columns, the attacks by storm, the movements and the 
blunders of the enemy—all this two months before the 
events, and at a distance of six or seven hundred miles 
from the scene of action/’ 

Austria had good reason for taking up arms once more. 
On the knob of the new king of Italy’s sceptre, the lion of 
Venice was graven. This, and the seizure of Genoa, were 
argent warnings to the Habsburg ruler not to venture 
acnjss the Al])s a third time. Francis must be content to 
fight the matter out on German soil. England was liberal 
with proffers of money; and the inexhaustible forces of 
Russia were again available for the coalition, as they had 
been when it was victorious during Bonaparte’s absence 
in Ifgypt. The new t.sar was determined to overcome 
Euro])e’s old ]:>rejudice against Russia, and, with an ex¬ 
change of roles, to draw his sword against the tyrant of 
the West. 'The secret of Napoleon’s fighting technic]uc 
had bc'civ learned, and this time the engineer should be 
hoist witli his own petard. 

IRit th<‘ soldier of genius can evolve new methods of 
victory. Ry forced marches he encircles the Austrians be¬ 
fore they n^alise what is afoot, encloses them in an iron 
ring at Ulm, and ccmipels the ca[)itulation of an army 
which has not even a chance to fire a shot. “I have eit- 
tained my end, and have annihilated the Austrian army by 
sini])le marches. Now I shall turn against the Russians. 
They are lost.” 

The habit of success is making him thrifty of his 
words. “1 had a rough time of it, rougher than necessary,” 
he writes to Josephine; “wet through day after day for a 
v\aa‘k, and my feet very cold.” Among the gold-ljcdizened 
marshals, who are for the first time parading their splen¬ 
dours on foreign soil, stands Napoleon to receive the 
capitulation of Ulm. He wears the uniform of a private 
soldier, a mantle weather-worn at elbows and skirt, a hat 
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without a cockade. His arms are locked behind. Of the im¬ 
perial pur])le there is no sii^n. 

Once more, as on the evening after Mareng(^, lie offers 
peace', sends an admonitor}’ letter to the defeateel Austrian 
emperor, writing as usual with the frankness wliich is so 
annoying to the di])lomats of Europe: “You will under¬ 
stand that it is only right and proper if I take advantage 
rtf my good luck to imj)Osc, as cr)ndition of peace*, that you 
should give me guarantees against a fourth coalition with 
h'ngland. . . . Nothing would make me happier than to 
combine the trancjuillity of my ])eople witli yejur friend¬ 
ship, upon which 1 venture to make a claim, d(*s])ite the 
number and strength of my enemies in your entourage.” 
At the same time, he marches on Vienna. 

Then, while he is advancing at topmost sfxi'ed, comes a 
blow. He learns that two days after his victory on land 
had come the sea-fight of Trafalgar, when Ifngiand had 
almost annihilated the PYench fleet. Eighteen ships have 
been lost; Nelson is dead; the French admiral is a pris¬ 
oner. Is this another di.sastrous hour, like the one when 
the news of Aboukir reached him in the desert? Courage! 
Then the situation was a hundredfold more difficult. We 
are not now cut off from Paris by the sea; we need no 
ships. With redouhlcd speed he marches on Vienna, which 
the enemy surrenders without a blow. 

But the tidings of Trafalgar have renewed Francis' 
fixit}^ of purpose, and have made Alexander firmer than 
ever. Both try to win over Prussia, which hesitates, and 
protracts negotiations. Napoleon vainly tempts the tsar< 
with the promise of Turkey. In Briinn there is a great 
game of hide-and-seek, in which each power tries to keep 
the others in sus[>cnsc and is disavowed by its own pleni¬ 
potentiaries. The Emperor is the only ruler who impro- 
vises a political idea. Two days before the decisive battle, 
for which preparations are already being made, he writes 
to Talleyrand, who is negotiating in Briinn: 

'T should have no serious objection to handing over 
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Venice to the elector of Salzburg, and Salzburg to the 
house of Austria. I shall take Verona . . . for the king¬ 
dom of Italy. . . . The elector can call himself king of 
Venice if he has a fancy that way. 

“The electorate of Bavaria would become a monarchy. 
... I will give back the artillery, the magazines, and the 
fortresses, and they must pay me five millions. . . . To¬ 
morrow, I think, we shall have a pretty big battle with the 
Russians. I have done my utmost to avoid it, for it is only 
useless bloodshed. I have exchanged a few letters with the 
tsar, and learn from what he writes that he is a g(X)d fel¬ 
low, with bad counsellors. . . . Write to Paris, but don’t 
say anything about the battle, for that would make my 
wife anxious. You don’t need to worry. I am in a very 
strong position here, and my only regret is for the almost 
needless bloodshed which the battle will cost. . . . You 
write home for me; I have been in camp among my grena¬ 
diers for the last four days, and have to write on my 
knees, so I can’t manage many letters.” 

Such is the Emperor’s mood just before the most 
famous of his victories. While he is studying his maps, 
noting the name of every Moravian village, the width of 
every stream, and the condition of every road, and while 
he docs his best to keep himself warm by the camp-fire, 
he is thinking of the ministers in Paris who are awaiting 
his commands, and of his wife who may be anxious. In 
the same half hour, he drafts a new programme for the 
partition of four or five States, talks of new crowns, of 
war indemnities, and of handing over fortresses. Twice 
his laments for the useless bloodshed light up the written 
page like the rising sun of one of these December days. 
Need we be suq)rised that such a man conquers the legiti¬ 
mate princes, who at this moment arc dining in their 
palaces ? 

In the evening, when he learned the enemy’s move¬ 
ments, he clapped his hands, and, “trembling with joy” 
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(the words are his adjutant’s), said: “They are walking 
;nto the trap! They are delivering themselves into my 
hands! By to-morrow evening their army will be annihi¬ 
lated !” 

Then he sits down with his staff to supper in a peasant’s 
hut, and, an unusual thing with him, remains at table for 
some time after his meal, emotioned and musing. He goes 
on to speak at considerable length concerning the nature 
of tragedy. From this, he passes to Egypt: “If 1 had taken 
Acre, I should have donned a turban, have clad my sol¬ 
diers in wide Turkish trousers. But only in the utmost 
need should I have exposed my Frenchmen to serious 
danger; I should have made of them a corps of immor¬ 
tals, the Holy Battalion. T should have fought the war 
with the Turks to a finish by the use of Arab, Greek, and 
Armenian levies. I should have won a great battle at Issus, 
instead of in Moravia, should have l>ecome Emperor of 
the East, and should have made my way back to Paris 
through Constantinople.” The concluding words, so one 
who heard the soliloquy tells us, were accompanied with 
a smile, as if to show his awareness that he was being 
carried away by a rapturous dream. 

But is not the scene we are describing a dream ? Must 
we really and truly believe that, little more than a century 
ago, a mortal man, the understudy of a demigod, stormed 
across modern Europe and remoulded it in accordance 
with his will? Did it not all happen in the Homeric age, 
when two jirinces in single combat would settle the fate of 
generations ? Or, perhaps, he is a character in a fairy-tale, 
this man in the middle thirties, a little fellow, seated in a 
wattle-and-dab hut, on an unknown plain. Pie wears a 
greasy coat, a clammy shirt; stuffs potatoes and onions 
into his hungry mouth. Next day, by this one battle, he 
will renew the glories of Charlemagne, dead a thousand 
years since. Now, over night, his unbridled imagination 
wanders across Asiatic deserts, where a stone-heap sue- 
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ccssfully resisted him; dwells on that old frustrated plan; 
vvliile his errant thoughts follow the wraith of the Mace- 
dunian to the Ganges. 

Day dawns. A year ago, on the altar steps in Notre 
Dame, he had crowned himself with the circlet of golden 
laurels. Jn a fervent proclamation, he reminds his soldiers 
of that da 3 % and concludes with the promise that for this 
once he will keep out of the firing line. 

Never before has history recorded such words uttered 
by a commander. They have always been eager to declare 
their determination to defy death in the forefront of the 
battle. Napoleon, whose grenadiers have seen him in 
twenty fights and regard him as a heavenborn leader, can 
venture to tell his men that he will reward their valour by 
being careful of his own safety. 

Then the Emperor defeats both his enemies, and makes 
famous for a thousand years an out-of-the-way spot of 
which no one had ever heard before—the plain of Auster- 
litz. 

“Soldiers/' he says next day to the victors, “I am pleased 
with you. . . . Name your children after me, and if one 
of them should prove worthy of us, I will make him my 
own son and appoint him my successor!“ That is the emo¬ 
tional note he keeps for the army. To his wife, he writes 
as simply as possible: “1 have beaten the Russian and 
yVustrian armies. Rather tired, after a wTek in the open, 
when the nights have been chilly. To-night I shall sleep 
in a bed, in Prince Kaunitz’ fine castle. I’m wearing a 
clean shirt, the first time for a week. ... 1 hope to get 
two or three hours’ sleep.” 

Ouite a simple matter, these momentous happenings! It 
is but a new song in the rhapsody when, a day later. 
Emperor Erancis comes to Count Kaunitz’ castle, to beg 
for an interview with the little Corsican lieutenant. But 
the bird has flown. When the two men meet at length, it is 
in a windmill. Napoleon greets his brother emperor cour¬ 
teously, saying; ‘I regret, Sire, that I must receive* you 
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here, in the only palace I have entered for two months.” 
What self-confidence in the soldier interviewin^e^ the man 
horn in the purple; what subtle mockery in the mouth of 
one who knows that in his distant capital, at news of his 
splendid victory, Hags will soon wave and songs resound. 

But the distinguished guest, a man of sound sense and 
good breeding, knows how to parry the thrust: “Your 
present quarters are so profitable to you. Sire, that 1 think 
they cannot fail to filease you.” Both smile; and unobtru¬ 
sively they eye one another up and down, for, though, they 
have fought for a decade, they have newer mcl. Of the 
same age, they had both reached power at twent}’-six or 
thereabouts, though in such dilTerent ways: and neither 
of them can foresee how close Napoleon’s will-to-])eace is 
one day to bring them, or how widely Francis’ will-to- 
revengc will ultimately sever them. 

“Yesterday I had the German cmjieror in camy) with me 
and we had two hours’ talk. . . . He threw himself on 
my generosit^^ But I took g(xid care of myself, as I am 
used to doing. . . . We have agreed to make peace 
promptly. . . . The battle of Austcrlitz is the finest of all 
1 have fought. We have taken forty-hve regimental col¬ 
ours, more than one hundred and fifty guns, the flag of 
the Ivussian guard, twenty generals, and thirty thousand 
yirisoners in all. More than twenty thousand killed—a 
ghastly sight!” Did the jubilant outburst of a conqueror 
ever come to a stranger close? He luxuriates in the figures 
of his gains, and then, suddenly, the corpses of the dead 
rise before his eyes! Henceforward, such references be¬ 
come frequent; he writes in simyde and heartfelt words 
about bloodshd. 

In the peace negotiations, the minister has a contest 
with his master. The day after Austerlitz, Talleyrand 
writes to the Emyieror: “How easy would it be, now, to 
destroy the Habsburgs once for all. But it would suit our 
book better to strengthen them, to give them a fixed place 
in France’s system!” Nai)oleon, however, enforces the 
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peace of Pressburg, in which the old German empire is 
shattered into fragments, while Austria vanishes from 
C-erniany and Italy. What is in the conqueror’s mind ? 

Europe! A league of States under French hegemony. 
Russia is Asia; England is detached, an island. The Con¬ 
tinent must be unified, must consist of middle-sized and 
small powers overshadowed by the eagles of France, and 
democratically ranged side by side. Now, after Austerlitz, 
the new thought takes shape. The victory has put it within 
his power to realise the greatest aim of a European, the 
unification of Europe. 

He did not set out towards this goal. It was a graducti 
growth, the fruit of circumstances. He did not deliber¬ 
ately provoke the wars that were fought when the new 
idea was in its inception. Since Marengo, his chief 
wish has been for peace. At that time, Austria had been 
loath to make peace. The Austrian renewal of the attack 
was a logical outcome of legitimist theory, for Habs- 
burg and the revolution could not jointly rule Europe. 
Austerlitz had settled the dispute once more. Now it had 
become possible to reunite Charlemagne’s resurrected 
Europe. But neither the kings and emperors (who were 
only beaten, not convinced), nor he himself (who had 
gained all by the sword and not by persuasion), could 
inarch along the way of the spirit towards the unification 
of Europe. The determinisms of his own past left Na¬ 
poleon no option but to create his United States of 
Eiirojie by force. Not till ten years later did he come to 
see that he had been seeking to achieve a great end by 
false means. 

When he came to understand this, it was too late; he 
was impotent, in the great epilogue of his exile. 

XII 

“Tell the pope that I am keeping my eyes open; tell him 
diat I am Charlemagne, the Sword of the Church, his 
Rmjieror, and as such 1 expect to b^treated.” 
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Thus threateningly he writes to Rome. If he must bow 
before this mole-hill, at least he will enforce obedience. 
His demeanour is infused with a new tone since Auster- 
litz and Pressburg. From conquered Austria, he writes in 
a dictatorial style which neither he nor Europe has hith 
erto known. The queen of Naples, despite his yearlong 
warnings, has permitted English ships to anchor in the 
bay. An army order is issued: ‘‘The Bourbon dynasty has 
ceased to reign in Naples.'' Simultaneously, he writes to 
Brother Joseph: “I think I have already told you that I 
intend the kingdom of Naples to accrue to my family, sc 
that, like Switzerland, Holland, Italy, and the three Ger¬ 
man kingdoms, it may belong to my federated States or, 
rather, to the French Empire." 

Henceforward he endeavours to make the plan a real¬ 
ity, the plan whereby Europe shall be governed by one 
emperor with kings as vassals. Paris, which now acclaims 
the conqueror, shall be the capital city of the Continent. 
The Emperor has, in the best sense of the term, “come 
home again." He exclaims: “This campaign has made me 
fat! I believe that if all the princes of Europe were to ally 
themselves against me, I should develop an absurdly wide 
paunch !" In such a mood does he hurl himself from recent 
events into new adventures and allow them to run their 
course. 

During the next few months he organises, from Paris, 
the following realms: Joseph becomes king of Naples; the 
princes of Bavaria and Wurttemberg are turned into 
kings; Baden is changed into a grand duchy; Eugene weds 
a daughter of the House of Wittelsbach; a Badenese 
hereditary prince marries a niece of Josephine's; a Wiirt- 
temberg princess is reserved for his youngest brother; 
sixteen States of southern and western Germany are 
joined together to form the Confederation of the Rhine, 
vassals of the Emperor, liable for the payment of tribute 
and the provision of troops, and the sixteen German 
princes hasten to Paris to vow allegiance, hoping to get 
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a share for themselves in the great mart; a dozen small 
principalities are wiped out; imperial fiefs are established 
lor Talleyrand, Berthier, and Bernadotte. 

iVicanwhilc Napoleon announces, curtly and conclu-, 
sivcly: “Holland has no executive. She must have one. I 
will give her Prince Louis. We will irame a treaty. . . . 
PV)r me the whole matter is settled: either thus, or annex¬ 
ation to hTance. . . . Not a minute must be lost.” Why 
“not a minute”? Holland has been dependent for years; 
she' on])- needs a crowned vassal; her de])endence is to be 
made clearer by the phrasing, “Napoleon bestows his 
brother on Holland.” The Dutch object? Hien they shall 
be gobbled u]); the choice is quickly made. Louis does not 
care for the honour; climate bad; health weak? “It is bet¬ 
ter to die sitting on a throne, than to live a mere jn'ince in 
France.” FTortense must become a (jueen, Josephine is 
aglow for the consummation; the Dutch must ])resent a 
solemn petition, and must be graciously received l)y the 
Emperor in the Tuileries. But Napoleon is so overcome by 
the irony of the situation, he is so contemptuous, that 
after the audience he cannot resist telling his little nepliew 
(son of the new king of Holland), in front of the ladies 
of the court, the fable of the frogs who wanted a king. 

What next? His sisters are complaining and intriguing. 
Are there no more kingdoms available? d'be ])itv it. Oh 
well, a few grand duchies must be Vacated! d'hrough 
Murat’s promotion, Caroline becomes grand duchess of 
Cleves; Klise is made grand duchess of Tuscany; and the 
lovely Pauline Borghese weeps because she is nothing 
more than princess of Guastalla. “Why, it’s no more than 
a village! And Pm to be princess of that?” Still, she soon 
^mds consolation in an ocean of diamonds and lovers. 

None of the clan arc equal to the occasion. King Josei)h, 
in his first i)roclaTnation, compares the love of his subjects 
(who have never clapped eyes on him till yesterdav) 
towards himself with the love of the French towards their 
emperor. He covers himself with ridicule, and makes the 
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Emperor furious. Kin^ Louis utters piteous sighs because 
the war with England forces him to interfere with “his 
country’s” trade; and he sends, instead of troops, long 
letters to the Emperor filled with complaints. “Really, you 
are throwing unnecessary burdens ut)on me,” replies Na¬ 
poleon, in a hectoring tone. “It is all due to your narrow- 
tnindedness and your lack of interest. ... I wish you 
were not always whining! . . . Leave wailing and corn- 
])laining to women; a man must be determined. . . . You 
are governing far too gently. You allow me to bear the 
full brunt of the war expenses. . . . See to it that you 
raise an army of thirty thousand men. You only think of 
yourself; that is neither good nor magnanimous. . . . 
More energy!” 

Elise, who dominates her husband, gives a constitution 
to Tuscany, holds reviews of the troops, changes her fa¬ 
vourites every quarter, and amuses Napoleon by an as¬ 
sumption of the imperial style: “My people is content; 
the opposition is crushed; your commands, Sire, have 
been carried out. I am much pleased with tlic Senate; it is 
showing deference to my authority.” 

Murat, for excess of zeal, draws upon himself a repri¬ 
mand phrased with Napoleon’s customary bluntness: “I 
have seen decrees issued by yourself which are quite sense¬ 
less. You seem to liave lost your reason! . . . All you 
appear to have in mind is to reign and nothing more!” 

Pauline, however, is immortalised by Canova, in a work 
which outlasts all the realms Napoleon has set up. 

Young Jerome, who has gone to America in his capac¬ 
ity of midshipman, has meanwhile married a lady of the 
middle class without consulting his family. The Emperor, 
who has more crowns to disj)ose of than siblings to give 
them to, and cannot spare any of his brothers, is out¬ 
raged by this marriage. Pie jx^rsuades his mother to utter 
a prohibition. When the young man’s ship puts in to Lis¬ 
bon, the vessel is surrounded; Jerome alone is permitted 
to land. Bidding the lady farewell, the youthful husband 
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swears everlasting troth; he travels alone to Paris; is 
received by the Emperor with threats and lures; at length 
ne gives up his spouse for the sake of princely honours 
and a post as admiral; maybe, even, he will become a 
king. The wife fruitlessly endeavours to land on the Con¬ 
tinent; she journeys to England, where she brings a child 
into the world. There she meets Eucien, her coni])anion in 
misfortune. He has been well received by the English, and 
settles in the island realm with his wife and children. He 
writes j)Oetiy. An epic. What is it called? 

Charlemagne. 

The only member of the family who is active, loyal, 
and, for the most part, judicious in his undertakings is 
Napoleon’s stepson Eugene. The Em])€ror loves him, pub¬ 
licly praises his work whenever possible, and now, when 
Eugene becomes viceroy of Italy and spouse of the Bava¬ 
rian Princess, Napoleon writes: '‘You are working too 
liard, dear son. That is all very well for yourself, but you 
have a young wife who has hopc*s. . . . Why do you not 
go once a week to the theatre and occupy the royal box? 
. . . One can accomplish much business in a short time. 
I am leading the same kind of life as yourself, hut my 
wife is getting on in years—also I have more business to 
deal with!” To his step-daughter-in-law, from whom he 
categorically demands a male heir (seeing that liortense’s 
son has but one life, and the dynasty needs additional safe¬ 
guards!), he wTites: “Do not give us a daughter, please! 
Here is a recipe for you: drink some undiluted wine, daily 
■—only youdl never believe me!” When, in his despite, she 
gives birth to a daughter, he says: “If one begins with a 
daughter, one is destined to have a dozen children!” 

How marvellously Napoleon, the great stylist, can ac¬ 
commodate his tone to every circumstance—to inspire 
dread or to flatter, to praise, to spur on, to punish, or to 
persuade. He pours this out upon a family which is ever 
acting in opposition to him, and expends himself thus in 
the interludes of all his other business. 
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The Emperor’s mother lives in Paris, as retired a life as 
her son will allow. She is watchful and conciliatory. lie 
has installed her in the Trianon; gives her one million a 
year. No one understands why she is so thrifty. Some use 
the word “miserly.” But she maintains that ''we Corsi¬ 
cans have experienced many revolutions; all this may 
come to an end; what will then happen to my children? It 
is better that they should come to their mother, than go 
to strangers who might leave them in the lurch.” From 
time to time she holds a reception, where she carries her¬ 
self with natural dignity, and far more regally than many 
of her children who wear the royal crown. If any one 
liaggdes as to the price of the beads with which she works, 
she smiles and says: “No, you can’t impose upon me. I do 
not play the princess as my daughters do.” Though .she is 
the mother of the Emperor, and of kings and princes, she 
laments that not a single trustworthy person is in her im¬ 
mediate entourage. She only unbends over a game of 
reversi with old friends of hers; or when .she chats of an 
evening with her faithful servant, discussing "the ha])py 
days gone by. . . . They all say that I am the hap]nest of 
mothers. In truth I am always full of worry. Every news 
item makes me tremble lest the Emperor lie dead ui)on the 
battle-field.” 

On Sundays, following the tradition of her patrician 
ancestors, she dines with her children at the Tuileries. She 
does not invariably obey the Emjx^ror; and when he con¬ 
strains her, she is resentful. No doubt he is aware that she 
is tex) proud to accept the relationship which circumstances 
have established between them; and whenever he looks in 
the mirror, he cannot fail to see his increasing personal 
resemblance to his mother, in forehead, mouth, eyes, and 
hands. Sometimes he teases her: 

“Do you find life at court tedious? Look at your daugh¬ 
ters ! Why do you hoard your money? You ought to spend 
freely!” 

'‘You’d better allow me two millions instead of one if 
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tliat is what you want. But it’s my nature to be thrifty.” 

She has as keen an eye for the detection of flatterers as 
Napoleon himself, and [gently warns him a^yainst them 
from time to time. Though she never asks anythiipg for 
herself, she will often enough beg him to heJj) the numer¬ 
ous CV)rsicans who come to visit her, and tlnis docs her 
best for wliilom family friends. Once, indeed, and late in 
the day, she puts in a plea for sometliing she has much at 
heart. She would like Ajaccio to become the aipital of 
Corsica, instead of Corte. A stirring of family pride! The 
Emperor issues a decree to this elTect, understanding per- 
fectl}’ well what moves her, and says: “Aly mother was 
born to reign over a kingdom.” 

But she cannot get him to do anything for Lucicn. ^T 
love him more than all the others.” she says, “because he’s 
not been so lucky,” The Emperor is adamant: “No feel¬ 
ings of affection can weigh against reasons of State. I will 
only accept as relatives, those who serve me. He who does 
not soar with me, ceases to belong to my family.” 

XTII 

At Paris, in his study, Napoleon has a silent witness of 
his activities; a bronze bust of Frederick the Great. 

He had grown up in the days when the renown of the 
last of the famous commanders was still fresh; and, in¬ 
deed, he had become lieutenant before the king died. Like 
all the generals of the day, in the art of war he was a dis¬ 
ciple of E'rederick. He had not yet come into personal 
contact with the Prussian army, but he still had consider¬ 
able respect for it, although Frederick’s immediate suc¬ 
cessor had won no laurels against the soldiers of France. 
Lie knew Frederick William 111. to be foolish and weak; 
and if, none the less, he tried to induce the Prussian ruler 
to enter into an alliance, and hoped to turn Prussia’s an¬ 
tagonism towards Austria and Russia to his own uses, it 
was because he continued to entertain an unavowed 
respect for the only foreign army in Europe which had 
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covered itself with glory during the eighteenth century. 
P>nt when i^russia showed him, not her strongest side, the 
militar}', but her weakest, the political, his rest)ect waned. 

In the previous year, before Austerlitz, he had offered 
fh'cderick William an alliance. After Trafalgar, when 
i^'rancis and Alexander were courting Prussia, and after 
Austerlitz, when the indications were in favour of France, 
the weakling monarch continued to vacillate, always hop¬ 
ing to better his position by neutrality. Then, when the 
Emperor was stronger than ever before, the Prussian 
ruler seized the first pretext for making warlike prepara¬ 
tions against France. Had not Napoleon violated Prussian 
neutrality last year by marching through Ansbach? 

What has really decided the king’s attitude is the mood 
of the democrats, in conjunction with his dread of morti¬ 
fied national pride, and, in especial, with his uncertainty 
as to the loyalty of some of his bellicose generals. In 
Nuremberg, a bookseller had been tried by court martial 
and shot for publishing a lampoon against the h'rcnch 
army and circulating it in places wdiich, in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty, were legitimately occupied by 
French troops. The decision of the court was formally 
just; but the indignation it aroused, being moral, was 
jlister. The Emperor realised this, and wanted to avoid 
war. He proj)osed a mutual withdrawal of troops. Through 
the mouth of his envoy, he explained that Frederick Wib 
liam had only to say whether the presence of French 
soldi(‘rs in Westphalia annoyed him. Then he wrote per¬ 
sonally to the king: “1 hold unalterably to our alliance. 

. . . But if your answer shows me that on your side you 
repudiate this alliance, and put your trust solely in the 
power (jf arms, then indeed I shall be r.ompelled to make 
war. Nevertheless, battles and victories notwithstanding, 
my feelings will remain unchanged. Since I regard this 
war as a wicked one, I shall, even then, propose jx^ace.” 

In j)rivate, however, with mingled feelings of anger and 
contempt, he says hard things about Prussia. He cannot 
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iK'lievc that coniitry to be so mad as it seems. “Its cal)!- 
tiet is desjMcablc; its sovereign a weaklini^; its court ruled 
by young- officers who will risk anytliing.” 

A fortnig-ht before the outbreak of war, he still finds 
it imjiossilile to believe in its coming. 

lie is mistaken. The men of noble birth wlio officer tlie 
Prussian army, the men who, under Frederick the Great, 
defeated France, and were sulisequently defeated by 
France, want to rehabilitate themselves. The middle classes 
are inspired with ardent nationalist sentiments. The Prus¬ 
sians are ready to “risk anything”; their eyes are fixed on 
a protectress in whom they trust. The queen of Prussia is 
a jiassionate advocate of war, for the tsar is now allied 
with Prussia, and during his stay in Berlin she has recog¬ 
nised in him the manliness that is lacking in her husband. 
After Austerlitz, Alexander had promptly withdrawn into 
his own realm, to await a more favourable opportunity. 
Now the opportunity had come. 

We learn from Talleyrand that Napoleon was full of 
secret disquietude at having to draw the sword once more. 
He had been dazzled by the feats of the great Frederick’s 
soldiers. Never before had he fought against an army 
famous in story. “I fancy we shall find them tougher metal 
than the Austrians.” All the more reason for getting 
quickly across the Rhine! A week after the beginning of 
the advance, he gains his first victory. At Saalfeld, the 
best of the Prussians fell. Prince Louis Ferdinand, the 
first and finest blossom shattered in the first storm. 

Confusion prevails among the Prussians, and the king 
contributes to its spread. General Scharnhorst had advised 
him to attack two weeks earlier, but the irresolute ruler 
had waited for the French offensive. The duke of Bruns¬ 
wick is commander-in-chief ; but instead of leaving the 
management of the campaign to this officer, at the last 
moment the king comes to the fighting front. “We don’t 
know whether the headquarters should be called royal or 
ducal.” The duke obeys the king when he ought to com- 
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mand. Questions of precedence necessitate the division of 
the forces into three arinj corps, for Prince Hohenlohe, 
who is a reii^ning- prince, cannot possibly fig-lit under a 
duke. Once more the (aieiny holds out the liana of friend¬ 
ship. Two (lays before the main battle, and while confident 
of victor}^ Najiolcon writes: 

'T do not wish to derive any advantage from the folly 
of your advisers, whose blunders in statesmanship amaze 
Europe. . . . Well, we are at war. . . . Hut why should 
we lead our subjects to slaughter one another? I care 
nothing for a victory that is bought with the lives of many 
of my children. If I were at the beginning of my career, 
and had reason to dread misadventure in battle, I should 
have no right to use such language. But, Sire, you will be 
defeated. You will sacrifice the quiet of your days and the 
lives of your subjects without the smallest justification. 
... I have nothing to gain from Your Majesty; I do not 
want and never have w^anted anything from you. This war 
is unwise! I know that my letter may wound your royal 
sensibilities, but the circumstances make bluntness essen¬ 
tial. I am telling you what I really think. . . . Restore 
peace to yourself and your territories. Even if I could 
never be your ally, you will always find in me a man, . . . 
whose greatest wish it is never to shed blood by making 
war with princes who are not the adversaries of his indus¬ 
try, his commerce, and his policy.” 

Louise, who has followed her husband to the front, is 
a woman with more peaceful instincts than is pleasing to 
the ambition of the generals on the headquarters staff. 
When the letter is read, however, she agrees with their 
scornful view that Napoleon writes as he does because he 
is afraid of a catastrophe to himself. Is she, then, unable 
to realise that destiny has placea her among these men 
to-day, that she may influence her weak-willed husband in 
the direction of a humane settlement of the dispute? She 
cannot see it! Napoleon is iK^thing but “an infernal mon¬ 
ster risen out of the mire,” and to-morrow he must fall! 
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‘'My affairs marcli very well,*' writes this monster, 
meanwhile, to his wife. “Everything" is going just as I 
should like. The king and the queen are in Erfurt. If they 
want to see a battle, they will have this gruesome delight. 
I feel splendid. Although J am travelling from eighty to a 
hundred miles a day, 1 have put on weight. T go to bed at 
eight in the evening, get up at midnight, and remember 
when I do so that you have not yet retired to rest.’’ The 
last night before the battle he refuses to go to bed. At 
three in the morning, one of his officers urges him to take 
a nap, but he exclaims: “Imjiossible! I have my ])lans 
here” (he touches his forehead), “but nothing yet in my 
ma])s!” Then he quickly explains the whole i)lan. “Do you 
undervStand? ... To horse with you and find me a place 
from which I can get a commanding view of the battle¬ 
field. I shall be there at six.” Then he throws himself on 
the camp-bed, and instantly falls asleep. 

In the course of that night, the Prussian headquarters 
staff is informed by its scouts that remarkable movements 
are going on among the French troops. Oh, well, to¬ 
morrow will be time enough to discuss the matter! But 
before the day dawns, the Emperor has ridden along the 
front, has fired his guard with enthusiasm, has recalled 
he day of Austerlitz. 

He defeats the Prussians near Jena, while simultane¬ 
ously Davoust is routing a superior force of the enemy at 
Auerstadt. 

When the valiant duke of Brunswick is fatally wounded, 
no one ventures to take over the command. They all lose 
their heads, and what is left of the army of the great 
Erederick flees in disorder through Saxony eastward. 

“Chere amie, I did some fine nianceuvring against the 
Prussians, and won a great victory yesterday, dhventy 
thousand prisoners, and we took about a hundred cannon 
and colours. . . . Have been camping here for a couple 
of days. Pm feeling splendid. Farewell. Take good care 
of yourself, and love me.” 
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In Weimar, he meets the reigning duchess. Charles 
Augustus, the duke, has been in a warlike frame of mind 
for the last twenty years. He is lh*ussophil, and, in defi¬ 
ance of advice, has joined issue with the Kmj^eror. Now, 
as Prussian general, he is in full flight after the disaster 
at Jena. No one knows his whereabouts. The court has 
also fled from Weimar. Only the duchess and her minister, 
Coethe, remain behind. When the Emperor sees the lady 
for the first time, he says: “I am sorry for you! How 
could the duke . . . 1” But to his amazement (for he is 
always against women’s rule—in especial, when the 
woman happens to be a German) the duchess answers him 
with so much clarity, simplicity, and ilignity, explains the 
duke’s friendship with Prussia in so steadfast a manner, 
that he is shaken, behaves courteously, returns in the eve¬ 
ning ill order to have a long talk with her, and, after hav¬ 
ing vowed the annihilation of her dynasty, promises her 
that nothing shall be done to injure the duchy. Why? 

Because this woman has never interfered in politics, has 
not now affected a knowledge she docs not possess, but in 
simple camaraderie has spoken on behalf of her absent 
husband, and with princely demeanour has pleaded for 
her country. She has made use neither of cajolery nor 
anger, but has kept the golden mean between pride and 
deference becoming to a conquered monarch. Years after¬ 
wards, the Emperor remembered this woman who by her 
noble bearing had saved her country and her dynasty. 

In Berlin he meets another woman. Count Hatzfeld, 
who has been negotiating with the conqueror on behalf of 
Berlin, writes indiscreetly to one of the discredited gen¬ 
erals and gives him details concerning the strength of the 
Erench troops. His letter is intercepted. The Emperor, in 
a rage, declares he is to be shot as a spy. Berthier is de¬ 
pressed by the command; Rapp endeavours to soften 
Napoleon. Countess Hatzfeld is brought to see him; she 
falls at his feet. He invites her to Potsdam: “When I 
showed her the count’s letter she answered me guilelessly. 
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with a sob, and with deep emotion: ‘Yes, that is certainly 
his handwriting.’ As she read the document the tone of 
her voice moved me to my innermost being. I pitied her. 
You see,” he concludes his report to Josephine, “1 love 
good, sim]:)le, and gentle women.” 

Love? There stands the man of might; tlie cf)uiitess is 
naught to him as far as her womanhood goes; liardly has 
he noticed her figure or her dress. But these natural pas¬ 
sions, womanly pleadings, tears, and silences, move him 
deeifiy. He throws the letter into the fire: “The proof I 
had has been burned. Your husband is safe.” 

Thus does Najx^leon the Conqueror deal with two Ger¬ 
man women whose husbands have fought against him. He 
deals leniently with them because their conduct appeals to 
his heart. 

He dislikes Queen Louise. A politician, that woman, 
who has driven her country and her consort into a disas¬ 
trous enterprise, who has egged this quiet-loving man into 
war when he could have had peace wnth honour. Napoleon 
execrates such a woman. Since she seizes every oppor¬ 
tunity to spit fire at him, he determines to strip her of all 
her womanly dignity. He jeers at her in official bulletins: 
“She is a woman with beautiful features but little brain. 

. . . She must be terribly tortured by pangs of conscience 
for all the suficring she has brought upon her country. 
Her husband is a man of honour who desired happiness 
and peace for his people.’' 

He has made a triumphal entry into Berlin. His suite is 
brilliantly dressed, but he is as simply clad as ever, and his 
hat is adorned with a cockade worth about a penny. Noth¬ 
ing interests him so keenly as Sans Souci. He holds the 
sword of the great Frederick in his hands, and takes it 
away as a trophy more priceless than any other he could 
ever find in his whole life. He would not exchange it for 
the throne of Prussia. But he heartily despises Freder¬ 
ick’s descendants, and publicly attacks the queen: 

“In the queen’s rooms was found the tsar’s picture, 
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which he himself had g’ivcn her. Also tliere was her cor¬ 
respondence with the king. . . . These documents go to 
prove how unhappy those princes can be who permit theii 
wives to interfere in affairs of State. Notes and State 
])apers reeked of musk, and lay beneath ribbons and laces 
and other fal-lals of tlie toilet.” 

An unwortliy tone! He seems to have forgotten the 
patriotic impulse of the queen. If, however, we compare 
these taunts with what the best and greatest of contern- 
])orary Prussian statesmen, the non-lhaissian Baron vom 
Stein, wrote about Queen I.ouise, we can understand tiie 
]'jn{)eror*s humour, though hardly excuse it. 

Serious considerations restrain him from destroying the 
house of llohenzollern, though he had already drafted a 
decree to dethrone the king. Napoleon has to bear the tsar 
in mind. In Berlin he thinks in terms of Kuro])e as a 
whole: “On the Elbe and on the Oder we have won our 
India, our Spanish colonies, and our Caj)e of Good Ho]x\” 
d'hc grandiose words as yet only announce the start of the 
vo 3 ^age; but with mighty strokes of the oar he is now to 
round the cape of his hof>es. In the castle at Charlotten- 
burg he dictates the greatest, most unbloodv, and most 
dangerous of all his declarations of war: Chark'inagne 
closes all the harbours of Europe against English shi]:)S. 
If the island cannot be reached by his sword? Well, 
henceforward, Europe shall be placed out of her reach ! 
All merchandise, parcels, postal communications, etc., from 
and to England and her colonies are to be held up; every 
Englishman at large on the Continent is now a prisoner of 
war. 

How is the carrying-out of the scheme to be supervised ? 
Hitherto, action has always followed close upon the heels 
of thought. Now, he has to make treaties with various 
States, and, first of all, with Russia and Austria. Austria 
has fragments of the sometime realm of Poland within 
her frontiers; but Russia wants them for herself ; Poland, 
tossed between the two, pays allegiance to neither. As to a 
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god, the Poles turn to the Emperor. He, the champion of 
the freedom of the peoples, must come to their aid and 
free them. What is to be done? How does Napoleon solve 
the Polish problem ? 

“Shall T set up the throne of Poland anew, and thus re¬ 
store a great nation to life? (lod alone, who has the fash- 
ionitig of all things in his hands, can solve this riddle/’ 
Words of Delphic cunning, which he sends forth through¬ 
out Poland. God alone sees the smile with which he signs 
the proclamation! In addition he takes three measures, fie 
demands that the Poles shall provide troops, for “not until 
you have an army of forty thousand men will you be 
worthy of the name of Nation.” Next he ]^roposes to the 
Austrians an exchange of (ialicia for Ib'ussian Silesia 
But the real key to the Polish ])rol)lem he fishes c>ut of the 
B>osphorus, for he tells the sultan to drive the Russians 
out of Moldavia, and to meet him, the Ifmperor, on the 
Dniester; thereby he ho])es to hind, not only Russia, but 
also the trembling Austria, to the lower Danube. 

There he sits in Sans Souci, the ancient candelabra in 
Frederick’s study scintillate over his bead, Voltaire’s pic¬ 
ture smiles sideways, through the wraith, at his great fel¬ 
low-countryman. He sits alone at his game of chess, 
calculates the mov(\s of liis unseen opponent, his glance 
takes in wider and wider circles; suddenly the traits of 
his new ancestor suffer a change, the big blond beard van¬ 
ishes, the nose is flatter, the eyes lose some of their confi¬ 
dent glance, then become bolder again: instead of the great 
Charles, he is facing the great Alexander. Yes, now, in¬ 
deed, he will conquer England in India! World dominion 
hovers before his eyes. 

A new opponent leaps on to the board. Couriers bring 
the news of a revolt in Spain. He pales. The whole game 
is imperilled. Once more Napoleon sees clearly that he who 
would vanquish F/ngland must gain Russia’s friendship. 
But in order to conquer Russia or to win her over to his 
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side, he needs a fulcrnm. He has one ready to hand: 
Poland in revolt. Napoleon journeys to Warsaw. 

Vv^hile in imagination he had, during these weeks, been 
weighing the fate of continents, his heart had felt lonely. 
Fet he did not trouble hiinscdf about women. Only to his 
wife (lid he write gallant things: “J love you, and long f(jr 
you. . . . These Polish women [in Posen j arc all iM'cnch- 
women in their hearts. But for me tliere is only one 
woman. Do you know who she is? 1 would tell you what 
she is like, only I should have to flatter her too nuicli, so 
tliat you could recognise }'ourself in the description. Seri- 
ousl\', mv heart can say naught hut gocxl of her. Oh, these 
long nights, all alone!” 

Jose])hine, with the keenne.ss of a f(.)xdiound, senses a 
rival under the.se cajoleries. But she has no reason, as 
yet, to be jealous, or to make so long a journey. He an¬ 
swers her that ‘‘the agitation of your letter tells me that 
you beautiful women know of no limits to your ]K)wers. 
What you wi.sh must come to pass. T, on the other hand, 
recognise that 1 am the most enslaved of ukui. Aly master 
has no mercy on me, for my^ master is the nature of 
things.” 

Hardly has he finished touching u])on these airy trifles 
in weighty words, when a courier brings him tidings of 
the great consequences of a trifling affair: the beauty to 
whom C aroline had introduced him in the previous win¬ 
ter, and who was expecting a child before he went away, 
has been confined. At last! It is then proved that he (h)es 
not lack the power which Dame Nature grants to other 
men! A great gift from above. A hoy. He turns to his in¬ 
timate and exclaims with the ingenuous delight of a youth; 
“DurvO'c! I've got a .son!” 


XTV 

The brilliantly lighted ballroom forms a background 
where Poland display's her greatest beauty and her most 
precious jewels. This is the evening of evenings. In the 
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old palace of Poland’s kings at Warsaw, the Emperor of 
the French is to be shown the calibre of the nation that 
has been suffering so long. Will he admire the national 
dance, its music and its figures ? Will the eyes of the ladies 
ravish him, those eyes which are pools of Slavic melan¬ 
choly? Will the flattery of the speeches or the idolising 
comparisons appearing in the newspapers make his heart 
as wax ? Such, according to the sanguine, are the ques¬ 
tions upon which hang the fate of the nation. The proces¬ 
sion has passed by; he has spoken to many in cheerful 
vein; now he is standing in a recess, dividing his atten¬ 
tion between his interlocutor and the dancers, lie is think¬ 
ing of Paris, where, for seven years, he has never failed 
to be in January. 

Suddenly his gaze is focused on a special point, and he 
forgets to carry on the conversation. A hundred watchful 
eyes follow the glance of the huntsman. Who is the 
qtiarry? A little later he approaches a group, asks for the 
names of those composing it, and smilingly, with a courtli¬ 
ness of manner rarely shown by him on public occasions, 
he draws the lady of his choice out of the circle of her 
companions. She is a gentle, fair-haired beauty, dainty and 
small, has blue eyes, appears to be of a yielding disposi¬ 
tion, and is eighteen years of age. She is simpler in her 
dress than any of the others, and her behaviour is cor¬ 
respondingly quiet and without display or the lures of 
coquetry. The Emperor chooses her as partner in a con¬ 
tra-dance, delights in her grace and her lovely voice, finds 
her broken French bewitching. While she smiles and is 
covered with confusion, her name is whispered from room 
to room throughout the palace: Countess Walewska. 

^‘Who is she?” asks Napoleon later of his friend Duroc. 
She is the daughter of an ancient line, the family so im¬ 
poverished that the lady has been married off to a wealthy 
old count whose youngest grandchild is ten years older 
than the new wife. 

'T had eves only for you,” he writes to the countess 
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next day. “I admired only you, and longed to be with you 
alone. Send me an answer quickly, in order that the fire 
which is consuming me may be appeased. N.'’ But the 
messenger, Duroc, returns with neither answer nor tid¬ 
ings of any sort. The Emperor is nonplussed. Something 
quite new. Twelve years ago the brigadier general had 
had such a rebuff. But Napoleon, never. Have not all 
women, whether princesses or actresses, have not all the 
beauties, invariably come to him at his slightest nod of in¬ 
vitation ? The more enchanting, therefore, is this lady 
who shrinks back so virginally from the unveiled desire 
of a man. 

“Have I displeased you? I hoped the opposite. Or ha® 
your first feeling vanished? My passion grows. You rob 
me of my rest. Vouchsafe a little joy, a little happiness, to 
the poor heart that would fain worship you! Is it so hard 
to give me an answer? You now owe me two.'' This sec¬ 
ond letter is unsigned. Suppose an amateur of such mat¬ 
ters to come across it in a collection of love letters, would 
he dream of ascribing its authorship to Napoleon? Neither 
heavy nor dictatorial, neither emotional nor stilted, but 
romantic rather is the tone. Nevertheless, since worldly 
convention demands that she should pay no heed to his 
suit, again his missive remains unanswered. Terrible the 
jK)sition of the adjutant who for the second time has 
failed in carrying out a movement ordered by his chief. 
The Emperor, controlling his passion, thinks: 

“If neither my pleading nor my rank has any effect on 
this tender creature, I must try to gain my end by a half- 
promise, which I need not regard as binding." He writes: 
“There are moments in life when high position is a heavy 
burden. That is borne in on me at this moment. ... If 
only you would! None but you can overcome the obstacles 
which separate us. My friend Duroc will do what he can 
to make it easy for you. Oh, come, come! All your wishes 
shall be fulfilled! Your country will be even dearer to me, 
if you have compassion on my heart. N." 
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Now we should recognise his wonted vStyle, even with¬ 
out the capital N. Nevertheless, how amazingly the lone¬ 
liness of the man of might breathes from these lines. The 
tliird love-letter is intelligently composed, and therefore 
acliievTs its purpose—but it discloses to us the tnigicril 
mask of destiny, the destiny of one who wishes to walk 
along the course he has planned for himself, and who is 
sacriheing his human ha]:)])iness to this heroi('ai mono¬ 
mania. He roams through the splendid palace, arms locked 
behind. For weeks his mood has been one of yearning, but 
always he has been alone, h'or months he has hardly bet'U 
near a woman. Now, having fallen passionately in love, 
storm-tost, he dismisses his secretaries, will not discuss 
matters with his generals, refuses to admit de])Ulalions, 
will not go out riding. The whole mechanism he has con¬ 
structed is stationary. The palace, tlie army, I'aris, hairope 
—let them wait. He, more a slave than any other, refuses 
to-day to obey the nature of things; a man of thirt}’-seven 
whose wife, well past forty, tio longer stirs his ])assion. 
Profoundly moved by a girl, twice rebulTed, he must de¬ 
vise lures from his other realms, must tempt hvv with tlie 
freedom of her country, in order that, after neaily a dec¬ 
ade of quiescent feeling, he may s])read ui)on the shoul¬ 
ders of a young woman the mantle of his yc^arning for 
trancjuillity. 

She, alarmed at the assamlt of this virile will, sits tlie 
same afternoon among her friends and relatives who are 
urging the sacrifice u|)on her, for .Poland’s sake. In this 
mood, she at length goes to see him. The three evening 
hours she spends with him are spent in tears. P>y gentle 
arts he restores her to calm, and to her astonishment she 
finds that this dreaded man of iron is a tender \vooc‘r. 

“Marie, sweet Marie, my first thought is yours!” she 
reads next morning. “I shall see you at dinner. 1 pledge 
you my word. Please wear the nosegay tliat I send ; it will 
he a secret messenger of our feelings amid the crowd; 
thus we shall understand one another. If 1 lay my hand on 
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tiiy heart, you will know that it is wholly yours; for an¬ 
swer, j)ress your tiowers to your bosom. Love me, my 
rharmini,^ Marie; do not take your hand away from the 
flowers." 

Not until three days later does she become his. Then 
she comes to see him every evening. But, as well as thhs, 
she must be present at every reception, for otherwise he 
stays away. What is she to him? The second creature in 
the world who asks nothing from him, his mother was the 
first. Never has he known another woman who did not 
expect his magician’s hand to shower on her the treasures 
of the universe: jewels, jialaces, crowns, money. This 
woman wants nothing from him, and gives him every¬ 
thing. Countess Walewska is the quiet and loving com¬ 
panion whom Nai)oleon’s stormy soul has sought. It will 
he long before he will be willing to part from her. “She is 
an angel, Tt may justly be said that her spirit is as lovely 
ns her features.” 

Jose}>hine wants to come? Now? He smiles. Since the 
C'airo days, Bonaparte has never had a mistress while 
cam])aigning, whereas his generals have had i)lenty of 
love-affairs. There can be no doubt that the story of this 
intrigue, distorted of course, will quickly be carried to 
Paris, and in a veiled form will find a way to Jose|.)hine’s 
ears. .She is waiting there, waiting to be summoned to his 
side. Now, in the most graceful waiy in the world, he de¬ 
ceived the whfe w'ho had deceived him for years. The 
weather, the roads, the jniblic insecurity, made it impos¬ 
sible. “How gladly should I be spending the long winter 
nights at your side. . . . Tf you are always weeping, then 
you lack courage and character. 1 cannot endure cowardly 
jieojjle. An emjircss must have courage 1" 

Now he betrays her. ‘T laughed when you WTote to me 
that you had taken a husband in order to be with him. In 
my simj)licity, 1 had believed that woman was made for 
man ; man for country, family, fame. Forgive niy ignor¬ 
ance. One can alwaiys learn something from lovely women 
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. . . Besides, I could not think of any lady with whom I 
was exchanginj^ letters. If there really were one, I can 
assure you she would have to be as beautiful as a newly 
opened rose. Does that apply to the lady of whom you 
speak ?” 

See how this ambiguous trifling amuses him. Pfis heart 
is so light sometimes. He can play the gallant as if there 
(had never been a revolution in the world. When, after a 
few weeks, he resumes a campaigner's life, his farewell to 
his l^olish inamorata is an an revoir. 

Now Russia is open to him for the first time, a land like 
the desert. Endless steppes, coAXTed with snow (u* mud; 
no bread, and hardily any roads. After a few skirmishes, 
the tsar slowly retreats. C^an we follow him? Whither is 
he enticing us? Who wall feed the army? There is nothing 
in this land to be seized, nothing such as there i^ in ])ros- 
perous Germany, no storehouses. Had not a few hundred 
Polish Jew'S, shrewd si)eculators, seen the chance of strik¬ 
ing good bargains, the regiments would have ])erished, at 
this early date, in the year 1807 . When the Em])eror, 
wdiose carriage has perforce been left behind, is riding 
towards Pultiisk, he hears murmurs from the ranks. This 
is a sound he has almost forgotten; he heard it for the 
first and last time eight years ago at Acre. Elis generals 
rei)()rt suicides amf)ng the men. Thousands of starving 
soldiers desert, to become marauders. The Emj)eror is 
duml)founded at the new's, but wEat can he do? “1 know 
my J^'renchmen,” he says. “It is difficult to march them 
on distant expeditions. Erance is too beautiful.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that w'hen he compels the 
Russians to fight, for the first time he should fail to con¬ 
quer in the open field. Ele is not actually beaten at Eylau, 
but both the contending armies sustain terrible losses, and 
the issue is indecisive. A first warning not to campaign 
against Russia! Report after the battle: the soldiers are 
rifling the potato clamps for food, and the horses are tear¬ 
ing straw from the roofs. The whole countryside is filled 
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with invalided soldiers, and none of the colonels know 
how many men are left in their commands. The Emperor 
speaks: 

“We shall stay here a couple of days more, and then 
withdraw a few miles. Post guards on all the bridges over 
the Vistula ; no one must he allowed to cross, except the 
amputated. Don’t bother about stragglers; no punish'' 
!nents.“ lEit these signs of the disintegration of his army 
trouble him more than in former days. A cramp of the 
stomach, from which he has already suffered at times, be¬ 
comes more frequent, and he says: “1 bear within me the 
germs of an early death, and shall die of the same trouble 
as my father.” Cancer is the family heritage: his grand¬ 
father, his father, his uncle, Lucien, and Caroline, all 
perished of this disease. 

He writes to his brother: “We are living here amid 
snow and mud, without wine, bread, or brandy.” But this 
is a private missive. From Osterode, where he is housed 
in a barn among the soldiers, and eats whatever they can 
sliark up for him (a comrade among his men, as he had 
been years before in Italy), his bulletins to Paris speak of 
a great victory, and of a Russian rout. The casualties are 
stated at a third of the true figures. The French army is 
ill fine case, and can stay where it is for a year if thought 
best. 

For the second time he must learn that his nerves are 
not made for waiting. Here, as in Egypt, this commander 
finds that there is something uncanny about standing still. 
Only once more in the whole course of his fifteen years as 
a coiKjueror will there be another such pause of two or 
three months in a place far from JVris. Both these epochs 
of tedious consideration, cautious negotiation, are filled 
out in the interludes of work by giving free rein to his 
pent-up emotions. They are filled out with idylls. 

Finckenstein, a fortified Ihmssian castle, is now the 
scene of his activities, while he is awaiting the thaw on 
the roruls and in the hearts of his adversaries. There arf» 
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luigx rirer>laccs, which are a delight to liiin, “for I love to 
look into tlie fire at nij^ht when 1 can’t sleep.” 'Lhe place 
is rooniv enough to house tlie envoys and couriers. For 
ten weeks, tlie world is ruled from here. In the great hed- 
'ovoni upstairs, h.c has had his iron camti-bed set iij) beside 
tlie hug-e fonr-j)Oster. 

No one knows that the Polish countess occu])ies the 
next room—hardly any one except Constant, his valet, 
and Piistam, the Arameluke. She rarel}' goes out, and then 
only after dark. The time is ])assed in embroidery, read¬ 
ing, and waiting, until the door opens, and he enters, to 
devote himself to her for a time. 11c has his meals with 
her alone. In these two rooms are the commander's head¬ 
quarters, and here the Fmpen.ir has enshrined his idyll. 
There are no dynastic wishes to trouble him as in Paris, 
no jealousies, and no bargainings for jewx*ls; there is no 
wish to shine; nothing but the desire to remain hidden 
from the world, a wordless wash in the eyes of this sweet 
girl of eighteen who has learned to love him. 

“1 know,” he says to her, “you would rather live with¬ 
out me. Yes, yes, don’t protest; 1 know it! But you arc 
good and gentle; your heart is pure. You don’t want to 
rob me of the few hours of happiness which you can give 
me every day ? To think that people regard me as the ha]^- 
piest of men!” 

A dispatch comes to tell him that his nephew and heir, 
the son of King Louis, is dead. How the news affects him 
is shown by his moving words to Josephine; but he cannot 
tell his wife all the thoughts that now enter his mind at 
Ph'nckenstein. That little cocotte in Cairo, wfiat he had 
really hoped from her was a son. How if this beautiful 
woman, this noblewoman whom he loves, were to give 
luni an heir? Would he then make her his empress? Why 
not? He looks at Walewska, but ke^eps his own counsel. 

What is Paris saying? 

With ears attent, he listens to the rumours that reach 
him across the Polish steppe. The funds are falling. Mali- 
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cious jests are current on the boulevards. “Where are our 
brave lads?” ask the Parisians. Caution is needed! Wliat 
begins as a gentle shower, may turn into a raging storm; 
and the man who knows how to control the thunder is 
far away. He ofTers the beaten Prussians a separate peace, 
and even proposes a conference, but Queen Louise holds 
firmly to the alliance with the tsar. Austria, too, is deaf 
to his voice. 

Despite all, here and now, with enemies to right and to 
left of liim, and without any firm standing-ground, he be¬ 
gins to dream once more of the conquests of Alexander. 
Messengers bearing heavily sealed letters ride forth from 
the coiirtyard of Finckenstein; strangers bringing dis¬ 
patches arrive from remote lands and make their way to 
him across distant mountains. To this northern head¬ 
quarters comes a Persian envoy, and the messenger of 
the King of Kings reverently bows his head to greet the 
sublime Emperor of the West. Next day, Napoleon and 
the Persian emissary come to an understanding. The Em¬ 
peror will force the tsar to give back Georgia to the shah. 
In return, the shah will spur on the Afghans and the 
tribes of Kandahar to attack the English in India; he will 
equip an army for the invasion of Hindustan. If the Ehn- 
peror wishes to send an army against India, his men shall 
have free passage across Persia. 

Hardly has the Persian departed, when a gorgeously 
attired Turk rides in past the astonished sentries, bringing 
golden gifts and a dispatch. A bespectacled oriental ex[>ert 
translates it. Standing in front of the fire, the Emperor, 
having reduced the eastern Ixmibast to sober proportions, 
dictates a letter to the .sultan: “I regret very much that 
you ask for no more than five hundred men instead of 
several thousand. . . . State your demands clearly, and 
whatever you want shall be instantly done. Get into com¬ 
munication with the shah of Persia, for he, too, is an 
enemy of the Russians. ... I offered your envoy the 
artillerymen and other soldiers you need, but he would 
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not accept them, beino^ afraid of hurting' Mohammedan 
susce])til)!lities. 1 am so powerful, and T am s(j desirous 
for your victory (I wish this because of my friendship 
for you, and not on political grounds alone), that 1 can 
deny you nothing/’ 

The same day, he writes to Brother Louis, who has 
been sending urgent apt>eals from his new kingdom, a let¬ 
ter which may be regarded as a sort of general instruction 
for kings, and which occu])ies five pages of print, lie also 
sends orders to Jose])h, as to the latter’s conduct in 
Na[)les. To Jerome, who in Breslau is commanding a 
corps of pretty actresses instead of his soldiers, Napoleon 
writes to ask why his brother neve^ sends complete re¬ 
ports, and why he has left six hundred men in Schweid- 
nitz, four hundred in Brieg. ‘Xet me know your exact 
plans, down to the smallest details, so that 1 can form an 
accurate picture of your situation.” He likewise sends a 
missive to all the bishops in France. They arc to institute 
a i)ublic thanksgiving for the Emperor’s victories; but he 
aims, also, at exercising personal influence on each of his 
episcopal correspondents, for he has learned that the dis¬ 
pute between himself and the pope is making the ecclesi¬ 
astics more and more uneasy in their consciences. Mean¬ 
while he sends a dozen orders to Fouche: concerning 
Madame de Stael, and the extent of her influence; con¬ 
cerning the salons of the aristocratic quarter; and so on. 
He enquires about the two leading Parisian theatres; their 
condition, their finances, and their repertoire. “What has 
become of my librarian?” he asks in another letter. “Is 
he dead, or enjoying himself in the country? That would 
be a fine way of fulfilling his duties! I ordered him to 
send me all newly published books, and to let me have the 
publishers’ announcement lists, but I have not had a word 
from him.” Draft for a new historical university, where 
young people may learn about modern happenings as well 
is the story of ancient days. To the Minister for Home 
Affairs: ^‘Literature needs encouragement. Let me hear 
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your ])rnposals for livening up the various forms of belles 
lettres.” Enquiries as to the building of a new Stock Ex¬ 
change and of the Madeleine. How can six millions be 
best a[)plied tor the encouragement of manufactures, and 
what will be the best way of raising the money? Two mil- 
li(Mis are to ])e spent in renovating his palaces. Arrange¬ 
ments must be made for the Paris news[)apers to publish 
articles ostensibly l)ased on information from Bucharest 
and Titlis, and (lescri])ing Russia’s desperate situation. 

He smiles, glancing at his demure little friend. ‘‘You 
marvel at my manifold activities? I have to keep watch on 
all my ])osts. Before, J was only an acorn. Now I am an 
oak, the ruler of nations. All eyes are fixed on me because 
1 am in so outstanding a ])Osition. A man must play his 
part, and cannot always be natural. But, for you, I will 
become the acorn once more.” Simple words, tranquilly 
uttered. One more evening with her, and then he must 
take the field again, for May has come, and tlie idyll ends 
with the leaving of winter quarters and the extinction of 
the files at F'inckenstein. He will see her again. They are 
both sure of this. But were he to forget her, he could 
read the posy in the ring she gives him: 

“If you cease to love me, forget not that I love you.” 

XV 

On the Mcmel, where it flows past Tilsit, a huge raft is 
anchored in mid-stream. The tree trunks and the planks 
are covered with airpets, and in the centre a tent gleams 
in the June sunlight, with the colours of France and of 
Russia flying above it. On the western and the eastern 
banks are ranged the guards of the two emperors. Boats 
set out from either shore. Napoleon and the tsar enter the 
peace-tent simultaneously. The soldiers, who were shoot¬ 
ing one another only ten days back, cheer lustily, and 
those in front, who can see, pass the word to the thou¬ 
sands in the rear. The foes of yesterday have embraced, 
their masters have made friends. 
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Immediately after the great victory of Friedland, Na¬ 
poleon, as was his way, had oflfered Ins hand to the van¬ 
quished. At the oj:>ening parle}'s, since the ap])ropriate 
response had not been made by the sultan, he had given 
a hint that the tsar might well hope, some day, to establish 
the cross once more on the dome of St. So])hia. The words 
were carefully chosen, for he knew that the man to whom 
they would be rei)orte(l next day, a romanticist and a mys¬ 
tic, would be amenable to their influence. Alexamler had 
been prompt to take the j^rofifered hand of friendship. 
Now the enemies of Austerlitz and I^'riedland stood face 
to face in amicable converse. Napoleon coldly scrutinised 
his only serious ri\’al on the Continent, a y^'iing man with 
feminine lineaments, com])act, delicately moulded, rosy; 
hearing and eyesight rather weak. In an instant he felt 
assured that the tsar was a man whom he could win over. 

By the end of a fortnight, the sometime adversaries 
have not merely entered into an alliance, but have made 
friends. How has this come about? 

'‘He is an amiable and pleasant fellow, a hero of ro¬ 
mance,” says Na[X)leon of him at this time. Inasmuch as 
the Emperor is bored Iw novels, and has no use for heroes 
of romance in the practical world of his calculations, there 
is an undercurrent of criticism in these pretty phrases. 
But he adds: “A handsome young man, more intelligent 
than is usually supposed.” At a Liter date, Napoleon utters 
profound truths regarding Alexander: "The tsar is an 
attractive figure, well formed to exercise a victorious 
charm on those with whom he conies in contact. Had I 
been inclined to surrender to superficial impression, I 
should have become devoted to him instantly. But there 
is something peculiar about him, which I can best express 
by saying that in all he is and does there seems to be 
something lacking. The strangest point about the matter 
is that it is impossible to foresee precisely what will be 
lacking in any given instance, for the defect is infinitely 
variable.” Thus, the man whose friendship is all-impor- 
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taut to him seems to him utterly feminine. ITis final judg¬ 
ment takes the form of an overwhelming compliment: 
“V^-re .Vlexaiider a woman, I think 1 should fall passion¬ 
ately in love with him.” 

It is not surj)rising that such a man should in a trice 
he mastered by the seductions of the man of power; nor 
is it remarkable that subse(iuently the tsar should forsake 
the Em])er(jr, f(jr the surrender and the abandonment arc 
both feminine. No one has ever given a better description 
of Alexander than Aletternich: “A mingling of masculine 
merits with feminine defects; favourite ideas, iin]K'rfectly 
thought out, initiate sudden imi)ulscs. As a result, sudden 
embarrassments. He gives his word too quickly, and then 
finds it very difficult to keep; not strong enough for am¬ 
bition in the grand style, and not weak enough for mere 
vanity : the man ()f the world rather than ruler. There is a 
S()rt of ]XTiodicity in his enthusiasms and disenchant- 
ments, a ])eriodicity of five-year terms during which an 
idea waxes and wanes. At the close of each cycle, a new 
one o])ens. To begin with, he is a liberal. Then he is fillexj 
with hatred for the Frenchman; then he passes under the 
Frenchman’s influence.” 

Fdve years hence, the new period will come to an end. 
and the friends of to-day will he at war again. 

i\]a}'he Napoleon already foresees this in the splendid 
tent, where for two hours the emperors discuss the affairs 
of the world; certainly he foresees it during the long din¬ 
ners and during the rides and drives together. Napoleon’s 
handling of Alexander is masterly. At first, the Emperor 
assumes the role of the cavalier, who cannot sufficiently 
extol the heroism of the Russians; then he conveys the 
implication that ere long he must surround himself with 
a bodyguard of his ministers, lest he should he carried 
away by the tsar’s charm. At table, in order to da/zle 
Alexander, he talks of his good luck—a thing to which 
the man of destiny rarely alludes, lie tells an anecdote, 
for which this is the only warrant, of an incident that had 
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happened in Egypt. He had fallen asleep beneath an 
ancient wall, which had suddenly crumbled to pieces with¬ 
out injuring him. Awaking, he found in his hand some¬ 
thing which '\t first he believed to be a stone, but which, 
on examination, he saw to be a wonderfully beautiful 
cameo of Augustus. Could any ])laywright invent a more 
marvellous scene than this one invented by the Emperor, 
in an after-dinner hour, to stir the imagination of the 
mystical idealist, his comimnion? 

Enthralled, the tsar listens to the man of wonders. If 
he could only know all that Napoleon knows! “I feel that 
I am not really emperor as you are, for I am dependent 
on my generals.” He asks a hundred (jiiestions about the 
art of war. Naively, when the two men are out walking 
together, the tsar asks: ‘‘What sort of position is this? 
How would you defend it, and how would you attack it?” 
—“1 explained matters to him; and I told him that, if I 
were ever again at war with Austria, he should lead an 
army corps of thirty thousand men under my orders, so 
that he could learn the art of war.” 

Was ever woman in such humour wooed? Soon an of¬ 
fensive and defensive alliance is concluded 

‘‘The lands between the l^lbe and the Merncl” (this is a 
secret note to the treaty), ‘‘are to form the barrier be¬ 
tween the two great empires, a barrier to render harmless 
all the pin-pricks which, in disputes between nations, are 
apt to precede the firing of the guns.” In this treaty, each 
party to the alliance gives only in order to take; and in a 
couple of words the tsar sacrifices Prussia, the Em[x:ror 
Poland, although each of the two rulers has pledged a 
woman to maintain the integrity of her country. Almost 
grotesque is the calm with which, seated in a small room 
in an out-of-the-way and little known town hard by the 
shores of the Baltic, the two men pore over the map and 
cut pieces out of countries like Hotspur and Owen Glen- 
dower in the play. The Emperor gives Coburg, Mecklen¬ 
burg, and Oldenburg, whose rulers have ties with the tsar, 
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receiving the Ionian islands and Cattaro in return. Only 
when the tsar asks for the Bosphorus, docs the Einj)eror 
detnur. “Constantinople? That carries world dominion 
with it!” In the thorny thicket of these negotiations, we 
have stumbled upon the decisive word that slumbers be¬ 
neath the treaties and notes. It is plain that when two men 
are dividing the world between them, they will in the long 
run come to blows. 

The king of Prussia joins their company; and, since be 
lacks dignit}^ and intelligence, he is ignored by both the 
(“nijierors. Naiiolcon ])rivately considers him a dullard, 
])ossessing neither talent nor character, and adversely 
criticises everything connected with him; even his dress, 
which is the uniform of a hussar, headgear and all com- 
])lete. Since the king is anxious about the very existence 
of I^russia, he leaves no stone unturned to secure the 
safety of his State, and summons the queen to Tilsit. The 
Idnjieror, curious to see his beautiful foe, intimates tliat 
he would l.)e pleased to receive the lady there. He uses the 
neutral 7/>ne as a })retext for not setting out to meet her; 
but he has a charming residence prepared for her recep¬ 
tion. Then, with a brilliant suite, though himself dressed 
in the simplest attire, he rides forth to visit her, and is 
received by the queen, who stands at the head of the flight 
of steps to welcome him. 

She is clad in white silk, adorned with ancient jewels, 
beautiful and bitter. With seemingly innocent words, 
Louise breaks down the unbearable constraint: 

“Sire, I hope you will excuse these narrow steps.” 

“What would one not excuse to reach such a goal,” he 
answers. But when he continues to speak in this compli¬ 
mentary tone, she says with dignity: 

“Sire, have we come here to speak of trifles?” 

Then she pleads as spouse and mother, and appeals to 
his “magnanimous heart.” 

“You will be glad to be back in Berlin?” 
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"Not in all circumstances. It depends upon you whether 
we return home without sorrow in our hearts.” 

"Madame, I should be only too ple<'ised. . . 

When she moved to speak, he interjected : 

"Madame, how came Prussia to venture upon this 
war?” 

"The fame of Frederick the Great deceived us as to our 
strength.” 

"How many times have T offered peace? Austria 
showed more wisdom after Austerlitz.” 

"To-day, I beg you to establish a claim upon our grati¬ 
tude.” 

"Have you not, yourself, destroyed my friendship for 
Prussia?” 

"Your heart is noble; it unites with other fine qualities, 
the })ossession of a great character.” 

"Unfortunately, general considerations often stand in 
the way of special wishes.” 

"I do not understand questions of high politics; yet I 
do not feel that I am foregoing any of my dignity as a 
w^oman if I assure you . . .” 

He listens to her with growu’ng interest. She notices "a 
kindly smile trembling at the corners of his mouth, which 
seemed to guarantee success,—when, at that moment, the 
king entered the room.” 

The conversation has no political consequences, but the 
human appeal has been very great. ‘‘It was just as well 
that the king put in an a])pearance when lie did,” the Em¬ 
peror says to the tsar with a spice of coquetry. "1 might 
have made her promises. . . . An excpiisitc wamian. In¬ 
stead of depriving her of a crown, one is tcm])ted to lay 
one at her feet.” After another talk wuth Queen Louise, 
Napoleon writes to Josephine: "She is a bewitching 
wa)man, and is most amiable in lier ])ehaviour towards me. 
But you have no cause for jealousy. ... I should have 
to pay dearly for it were I to pkiy the gallant here. . . . 
She has been punished for her love of domination; but 
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she has displayed much character in the midst of her mis' 
fortunes. . . . One has to concede that she said many 
sensible things.” 

Even ni')re amazing is his effect upon her, who haci 
once eal’ed him an infernal monster. She writes: “Hi?, 
head shapely, his lineaments are those of a thinker, his 
whole api)earancc reminds one of a Roman em[)eror. 
When he smiles, his mouth assumes a kindly exjnes- 
sion. . . 

This is Napoleon’s greatest victory. What other woman 
has, after a few weeks’ acapiaintance, been able to j)ortray 
him mure charmingly ? And yet she has reasons enough 
to detest him, for, in si)ite of tlie humility of her attitude, 
he is as unyielding as iron. Soon, however, she arouses 
his irritability. When, at last, everything has been signed, 
and the Fanperor, ”in consideration of his friendship for 
the tsar," has secured the kingdom of Prussia against dis¬ 
solution (though monstrous cantlcs have been sliced off!), 
she cannot refrain from making renewed attempts to 
soften him. Finally, he sees her into her carriage, and she 
seizes this opportunity to ask him, for the last time, why 
so mighty a man should have foregone the chance of 
earning her eternal gratitude. He throws courtesy to the 
winds, and answers with ironical bitterness: 

“What will you, Madame? I am to be pitied, for this is 
obviously the work of my evil star!” 

XVI 

What is Paris saying? 

“Even were I ten thousand miles away from my home¬ 
land, I could not leave the field free for bad citizens to 
stir up my capital to strife!” He has now been ten months 
absent—longer away than ever before or afterwards. 

He tightens up the home government all the more 
rigorously since he fears that his censorious Parisians are 
slipping out of his hands. This city, renowned for its bit- 
ing wit, is not only venting its feelings in songs and jokej 
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that are the delight of the boulevards; it is now assuming 
a sceptical tone, and is more amused than impressed by 
his expeditions. Yes, he is right, these Parisians need to 
be ruled by “an iron hand in a velvet glove.” Now they 
are to experience both again, only the velvet seems to have 
worn rather thin. Indeed, the whole tone of the capital 
has become lax and disorderly. Do they want to return 
to Directory days, when every one said and printed ex¬ 
actly what he pleased? 

A new and more rigid censorship of newspapers and 
plays is introduced. Historical drama must deal only witli 
matters of the remote past; and even Corneille, his ideal, 
is pruned of certain passages. Before every opera he must 
be consulted, not merdy as to the general question of ac¬ 
ceptance after it is written, but earlier, as to the choice of 
topic; religious subjects are forbidden, and mythology 
is recommended. With lavish means, on the imperial scale, 
a university is founded, modelled after the Jesuit schools 
he detests; the professors are exempt from military serv¬ 
ice, but to some extent celibacy is insisted on. Chateau¬ 
briand is attacked, and his “Mercure de France” is sup¬ 
pressed, because in opposition salons he has criticised the 
Emperor, and has quoted Tacitus the historian as having 
taken vengeance on Nero the tyrant. 

Madame de Stacks new requests for permission to re¬ 
turn to Paris are rejected, “for she is able to make people 
chink, people who had never learned or had forgotten 
now to think.” To the arch-chancellor he writes: “Sum¬ 
mon Count R., and let him know that his wife’s boudoir 
is the talk of Paris.” To Fouche: “You are not policing 
Paris properly. Malicious gossip is ripe. Keep watch on 
the sj^ecches that are being made at Citerni’s restaurant 
and in the Cafe Foy.” That young people may learn who 
pleases God, every child in France patters the following 
catechism: “We owe our Emperor Napoleon I. love, re¬ 
spect, obedience, loyalty, military service, . . . ardent 
])rayers for his welfare, . . . because God has showered 
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gifts on him in peace and war, and has made him God’s 
image on earth.” 

He has moved a long way. When the heir of countless 
generations believes such tilings of himself, others (or 
some of them) can believe them of him. IRit it is onl}' 
three years since the Emperor, on the day of his corona¬ 
tion, had said that every fishwife would laugh in his face 
were he to declare himself the son of God. . . . 

Is he no longer the same man ? As of old, in personal 
matters he renounces display. He will not have money lav¬ 
ished on his study. Here, apart from the great writing 
table, there are only a small settee (on which he lounge? 
when he is dictating, unless he wanders about the room), 
two tall bookcases, a couple of chandeliers, and the bust 
of Frederick the Great; in another simply furnished 
study, he has a bust of Caesar. Looking through some 
bills, he says: “I was charged much less when I was lieu¬ 
tenant. Why should I pay more than any one else?’' When 
the private theatre of the jxalace is to be done up, he re¬ 
marks : 'Hliere must still be a lot of upholstered bcndies 
and candelabras that were suj)i)lied at great ex|)ense for 
my coronation. No doubt they are stored away some- 
wliere.” 

When Remusat exceeds the Fimperor’s wardrobe allow¬ 
ance of twenty thousand francs, he is dismissed, and his 
successor is handed a long inventory of requirements, a 
list personally drafted by the Funperor: “I think we can 
make a few more savings even than this. See to it that the 
tailor does his work properly. Lay the new clothes cut 
for my inspection and approval on the day of delivery, 
and then put them away at once in my drawers.” In the 
case of uniform coats which are to be delivered every 
quarter, he remarks: “This coat must last three years. 
. . . In addition, forty-eight pairs of white breeches and 
waistcoats, at eighty francs a suit = frs. 3840 . One pair of 
breeclies and one waistcoat must be delivered every week, 
and they must last three years. . . . Also twenty-four 
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pairs of shoes, to be delivered a i)air every fortnig’ht, must 
last two years = frs. 312 .” Shirts are the only things lie 
orders in large quantities, to be deliverc'd a dozen every 
weeks, and must last six years. 

Here, in his intimate life, he is the same man as before; 
just as, when he is campaigning, he is the old Bonaparte—■ 
a man of few enjoyments. But upon the formalities of 
majesty, upon court ceremonial, upon all the outworn dis¬ 
play of the world wliose power he has broken, he will 
sejuander, not money alone, l)iit, more precious, time, and, 
more {)rt‘eious still, human dignity and his own freedom. 

He no longer laughs sarcastically when those who dwell 
in the aristocratic quarter frequent his court; he is genu¬ 
inely pleased. His mood is difficult to understand. The 
men of birth who had mortified him in his cadet days by 
making fun of his poverty, now throng the court of this 
same (k)rsican, and their shadows on the shining jiarquet 
Moor seem to mock the humility of their gestures. They 
are all back in the Tuilcrics now, the IMontmorencys, the 
Montes(juieus, the Radziwills, the Noailles, the Nar- 
bonnes, the Turennes, who for years had sworn the death 
of the u])Start. The ]>rinces of the Confederation of the 
Rhine clank through the halls in their German uniforms; 
the Mecklciiburg^er pays his court to the empress; the 
heirs a])])arcnt of Baden and Bavaria arc privileged to 
hear the discussions at the Council of State. To the old 
nobility this was a pastime; to the Emperor it was policy, 
for he wished to make sure of the allegiance of their 
class. 

But now there happens something which should never 
have happened. Napoleon, the man who counts his coats 
as he counts his soldiers; the man who in the army gives 
promotion only for good service, and will never make an 
inefficient soldier a lieutenant merely because he is some 
one’s son or nephew; the man who sits contentedly in a 
barn among his officers, or by the camp-Mre among his 
grenadiers; the man who has expunged the privileges of 
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birth from his legal code; the man who has contraposed 
the new idea of individual ability to the old idea of heredi¬ 
tary dignity, and has thus turned a whole continent upside 
dowm—this same Pionaparte, in die autumn of the year 
1807 , founds a new nobility, “because it is a part of hu¬ 
man nature that a man should wish to hand down to his 
children, not ])ro])erty alone, but also tokens of esteem.” 
Counts and princes, dukes and majorats, were created, not, 
as before, in order to bestow a supreme dignity n])on the 
bravest marshals, the ablest senators and ministei but 
that the sons and grandsons of these new iKjbles, iK'^er- 
do-wells, wealthy Parisian idka's, and degenerates, might 
enjoy the tmivileges which the men of a vvliolc dc'cade Ivad 
fought and bled to abolish! 

Even the Legion of Honour was now desecrated by its 
own creat(.)r, for these a])y)ointed knights, every one of 
whom had done good service to his country, were to be 
entitled to be(]ueath the semblance of this service as well 
as their pro])erty; and the great dignitaries were to be- 
qiu'ath d.icir yu'incely rank and apj)ellation. Certainly, the 
beejuest did not carry with it any special civic privileges, 
but none tlu* less the new institution conflicted with the 
spirit of the Code Napokkm. “Ivibeny,” he wrote with toe 
much truth in a private letter at the time of the issue of 
this decree, “lil)erty is only the need of the few whom 
nature has endowed with exce]:)tional talent; and there is 
no danger in restricting it. The crowd loves equality. I 
do not injure the many when I distribute titles without 
raising the old question of birth; they are bourgeois 
crowns, which any one can win. Clever men impart their 
own movement to those whom they rule. My movement 
is an upward one, and therefore the nation must move up¬ 
wards. ... I know that these dukes whom I am endow¬ 
ing so richly that I make them independent of me, will 
endeavour to elude me, and that they are relying on whaf 
the}^ call the caste sjurit. But I can run quicker than they 
and shall socvi overtake them.” 
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Rarely has a great error had so grand a foundation 
Not many months before, in his letters, he had positivel)' 
cudgelled his brother for having founded a nobility in 
Holland; and, s])eaking of his own intention to do the 
same thing, had excused himself by saying tha^ the Dutch 
were a trading- people, and that in the militarist French 
Empire matters were on an altogether different footing. 
But in the very fact that he himseU had transformed 
France into a militarist vState, lav the first danger; and 
the second danger was the imperial crown, which, with 
inexorable logic, was now diffusing its ancient symbolical 
power athwart his realm. 

Before, when he had been Consul, he could with im¬ 
punity bestow civic crowns, gather honour and glory into 
a Legion, and transmit the stupendous momentum of his 
flywheel to the strongest of the lesser wheels in his coun¬ 
try. But when he granted estates to the best among his 
followers, he had to supjdy titles to go with their estates, 
titles which were necessarily inheritable; and when to the 
second and third best he now gave titles without lands, 
the recipients naturally begged that the titles, too, should 
be hereditary. Thus in a generation, several thousand, and 
in three generations, as many as twenty thousand, would 
bear these new titles, not for services rendered, not for 
deeds splendidly i>erformed, but with the semblance of 
superiority, and, if not with the ])olitical privileges attach¬ 
ing of old to birth and title, still with the social privileges 
which in former days had aroused revolt in the masses. 

The treason and ingratitude which he is here laying up 
in store will in due time open his eyes to his mistake. In 
truth, the death sentence he passes on equality will prove 
to have been a mf)re grievous blunder than the execution 
of the duke of Enghien. Idien he was destroying a scion 
of the past; ik^w lie is creating forebears who will resus¬ 
citate that jiast. 

The resolve issues from a moody mina; for this is a 
dark year in Napoleon’s soul, although nothing seems to 
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be going awry. '‘You do not understand the nature of hu¬ 
man motives,” he said at this period to an honest demo¬ 
crat. “You democrats are unable to draw distinctions be- 
tween one another, whereas personal interest plays its 
part in what every one does. Look at Massena. lie has 
won an abundance of fame; but what he wants now is to 
become a prince, like Murat and Bernadotte. Soon he will 
get himself killed in the forefront of the battle, thanks to 
his eagerness to win this distinction. Ambition is what 
spurs the French!” 

He grows colder in his manner, forbids his brothers to 
speak to him uninvited, is less regular in the arrangement 
of his work, needlessly extends sittings far into the night. 
Even at Fontainebleau, in the interludes between hunting 
and festivities, he will have nothing but tragedies staged; 
rises from his bed at midnight, and dictates to his secre¬ 
taries till morning; can only soothe the increasing irrita¬ 
bility of his nerves by spending hours in a hot bath. The 
cramps in his stomach trouble him more frequently and 
grow more severe. 

He has periods of gloom like those from which he suf¬ 
fered in youth, speaks of the roaring of the sea and the 
moaning of the wind, has the candles shaded when he is 
listening to the mournful songs of Italian singers. None 
of his associates understand these moods; they can only 
wonder, and they guess at political motives. They do not 
realise that now, when the dream of his fancy is being 
fulfilled, he cannot but be disillusioned by the fulfilment, 
which comes otherwise than he had dreamed, and far too 
slowly. “You arc just like all the rest of them.” he says 
roughly to one of his ministers who congratulates him 
on the treaty of Tilsit. ‘T shall not be master until I have 
signed the peace of Constantinople!” 

Worldwide power! Asia! These are the thoughts that 
continue to pulse in his brain. If he, who is always study¬ 
ing the tragical figures of the heroes of antiquity in 
search of his own image, could find the true reflection of 
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his own soul, it would be in the verses at this time being 
written by a German poet to describe the inner aspect of 
the Faustian unrest which he, the Emperor, with ever 
more violent blows, is now producing in the countries of 
Eurojte. 

But these dark hours are followed by others in which 
his mind recovers the wonted clarity of its calculations. 
Thus, to the tsar, the other ruler of vast territories, he 
writes this imaginative programme: 

“An army of fifty thousand Frenchmen and Russians, 
with perhaps a few Austrians, could march to Constanti¬ 
nople, and thence^ hurl itself upon Asia. Once it had 
reached the Euphrates, England would lie at the feet of 
the Continent. . . . Within a month of our coming to 
an understanding, our armies can be at the Bosphorus: 
the influence, will make itself felt as far as India. . . . Of 
course the arrangements could only be concluded in a per¬ 
sonal interview with Your Majesty. Everything can be 
signed and sealed before the middle of March. By May 
1 st, our troops will be in Asia, yours in Stockholm. Eng¬ 
land will collapse beneath the weight of the events with 
which the atmosphere will be charged. It is true that Your 
Majesty and I have proposed to enjoy peace within our 
far-llung empires. . . . But it is always wise and politic 
to do what destiny commands. . . . That will make this 
crowd of pygmies bow their heads, the pygmies who can¬ 
not see that the prototype of the present age must be 
sought in the remote periods of history, and not in the 
newspaper articles of the century that has just closed. 

. . . In these few lines I am pouring out all my soul be¬ 
fore Your Majesty.” 

All his soul? Part of it, since the jewels are cut for the 
delectation of a muddle-headed idealist whose own dreams 
will be reflected with rainbow tints from their sparkling 
facets. But the undertaking hae its elements of well- 
considered realism. At about this time he has an inter¬ 
view with a general who has been in India. This expert 
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declares the sclieme practicable, and the Emperor's hesi' 
tations su])erflu()us. Thereu])()n, the lattcT re])eatedly 
strokes his visit(a*’s face with ])oth hands, and “buljbles 
over witli an almost childlike joy.” 

Thns imas^'inative was NajKjleon. 

The ])res(ait leads him once more to the shade of 
(liarlemrii^’iie. 'Fhe previous year he had thoiy^ht of visit- 
in,Rome to luLve himself crowned Emperor of the West. 
The ])0])c was to lose all tem])oral authority, and to con¬ 
tent himself with a few millions as revenue; but the 
cardinals had vetoed the scheme. Thereupon he had ran- 
corously exclaimed : “The whole of Italy will be subject 
to my laws. 1 will not disturb the indet)endencc of the 
Mol}' See, if Youv JToliness will jxiv me the like considera¬ 
tion in tcai)])ora] matu*rs. No doubt Your Holiness is 
soverc'i^n in Rom(\ but I am lfmf)eror of Rome!” This 
threateningly- demeanour, this ( arloviniyian defiance, is in 
sharp conllict with the constitutional law on which his 
powc'j- is assnmedly based. In Rome, as in India, he aims 
at th(‘ forcible realisation of thiiytys which only the vision 
of his ^u'cat forerunners created. 

More and more frequent become the sijyyns wliich show 
that Napoleon's historical fantasies are tending to out- 
soar the limits which, were he still an accurate calculator, 
he would regard as attainable—and terrible will be the 
ultimate result. 

In Rome, for the time being, he is still the stronger; 
but so much has the liabit of command grown upon him, 
so overweening has his belief in his unconquerable sword 
become, that he has lost sight of the moral canons which, 
ten years earlier, he (then a mere military commander 
with no experience in political matters) had with clear 
insight defended against the hectoring Directors, and had 
subsequently, though at considerable risk to his popu- 
larit3\ incorporated in the Concordat. Now he writes to 
Eugene that one of the cardinals has died leaving a his¬ 
tory of the popes. ‘Tf it represents an attempt to set fortg 
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all tile harm the popes have done to the Cliiirch and to 
Christendom, let it be published forthwith.” 

Because the pope refused to exclude linglisli ships from 
his ports, the Kmt)eror occupied Ancona, relying “upon 
tlie protection of (jod, who crowns all my enterprises with 
his glory—If Your Holiness would like to give my envo}^ 
his pat)ers, you are at liberty to do so. I should even pre¬ 
fer that you should receive the luiglish, or the caliph of 
Constantinople.—In conclusion I pray to God that he 
may keejj you for many years more at the head of our 
Holy Mother the Giurch. Your })ious son, the Emperor 
of the French and the king of Italy, Na])oleon.” 

The year before, simultaneously with these burlesque 
menaces, he had sent w^arnings through Uncle Fesch that 
his own role resembled that of Constantine, and had 
touched upon the old struggle of the IMiddle Ages about 
investiture: “For the pope, I am Charlemagne, seeing that 
I have joined the crowns of France and Lombardy, and 
that my dominions border on the East. . . . On condi¬ 
tion of good behaviour, 1 shall make no change in the out¬ 
ward semblance of things, but if the pope thwarts me I 
shall degrade him to the status of a Roman bishop, . . . 
and shall introduce the Concordat into Italy: for what¬ 
ever can make people happy in France, can make them 
happy in Italy as well; and what does not contribute to 
the happiness of life in one land, cannot do so in the 
other.” 

This is truly Lutheran terminology! The man who lets 
his imagination riot wFen his temporal affairs are merged 
in historical mysticism, becomes circumstantially clear 
when religious mysticism is a cloak for worldly concerns. 
Napoleon’s reasoning inclined him towards Protestantism 
throughout life, and it was only on grounds of policy that 
he resisted the inclination to impose Lutheranism on 
France. Having determined to make short work of it with 
the Plead Shepherd (since the pope hesitated to give Eng¬ 
land the go-by), he ptoposes to sweep away tlie hin- 
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drance that severs the North Italian and the vSouth Italian 
king'doms, that he may at length have all Italy for his 
own—the Italy of which he wroni^fnlly calls himself king. 

Now he writes to Eugene, the viceroy, in the style of 
his military decrees: “The j^rcsent po])e has tof) much 
power. Priests are not made to rule. Why will he not 
render unto Caesar the things that are Casar’s, and re¬ 
frain from troubling my States? Perhaps the time is not 
far distant when I . . . shall summon the Cluirches of 
France, German3^ Italy, and Poland to a council, and set¬ 
tle matters without the pope.” He wants to secure a ma¬ 
jority among the cardinals by the appointment of P'rench 
cardinals, but the pope will not allow their number to be 
increased, and proposes to make up for this refusal by 
agreeing to crown Napoleon Emperor of the West. Now, 
however, what he had vainly asked for a year earlier has 
ceased to charm his imagination. Since it has become pos¬ 
sible, he regards it as already achieved; and when the 
pope shows himself pliable in money matters, Napoleon 
makes this an occasion for further exactions. He 
threatens “to reunite this group of my crown lands with 
the Empire at once, and to revoke the gift of Charle¬ 
magne.“ 

In a word, having* a large appetite, he will make one 
mouthful of all the Papal States. Thereupon the enraged 
pope breaks off the negotiations, the Emperor has Rome 
occupied, and in April the Papal States become a province. 

Napoleon, who has ranged from Cairo to Vienna, and 
will range from Madrid to Moscow, Napoleon, who has 
often been in Italy, hesitates to set foot in Rome; caution 
or circumstance always keeps him away. He never con¬ 
firms by actual inspection the image he has carried in his 
mind from boyhood upwards. Now for the second time 
his generals take possession of what he had been wont to 
regard as the Eternal City. No member of his entourage 
protests against the occupation. But his mother feels it to 
be a mistake, and her distress affects her health. Whereas 
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formerly she had been content to say sceptically of her 
son’s g-reat fortune: “if only it lasts!” now, with a presag^e 
of destruction, she conhdes her misgivings to her inti¬ 
mates : 

“1 foresee that he will bring disaster on himself and all 
his family. Lie should be content with what he has. He 
tries to grasp too much, and will lose all!” 

XV] I 

■‘What the German ]>eoples ardently desire is that per¬ 
sons who are not of noble birth but arc talented shall have 
equal rights to your consideration and to office, so that 
there may lie an end, once and for all, to any kind of sul)- 
ordination, and to all intermediaries between the ruler 
and the lowest classes of the population. The advantages 
brought by the Code Naj)oleon, jniblicity of legal proce¬ 
dure, and trial b}^ jury, will lie characteristics of your 
monarchy. To lay my whole thought before you: for the 
c'onsolidation of this monarchy, 1 look more to the effects 
just named than to the results of the greatest victories. 
Your ])eople must have a liberty, an e(juality, and a pros- 
j)(!rity hitherto unknown in (jenriany. d'his way of ruling 
will be a stronger barrier between you and Ih'ussia than 
the Idbe, than fortresses, than the protection of L'rance. 
What nation would ever wish to go back to Prussian rule 
when it had once experienced the advantages of a liberal 
government ?” 

In these sentences (which are written as a private les¬ 
son, and are not penned with an eye to public effect), the 
Emj>eror expounds to his youngest brother the great mis¬ 
sion that is being entrusted to the latter when he takes 
charge of the new kingdom of Westphalia. Jerome’s task 
was to i)lant the fundamental ideas of the revolution on 
German soil, a pioneer work, this introduction of the first 
glimmer of self-government in a part of western Europe 
where hitherto the inhabitants had known only how to 
obey. In Holland and Italy, ideas of self-government were 
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hy no means new. But as far as concerned the princes of 
the Confedenition of the Rhine, altliough, acting- under 
orders, they could intnxluce tlie new ley^al codes, tlicy 
lacked the traditions and tlie talents that iniydit have made 
it p)ossil)le to initiate such chani^es from within. \W‘ can 
now undc'rstand tlie historic mission of the youiy^est of 
the l)onapartt'S. lie was to make a ^reat ex])eriment in 
democracy; he was to transform four million (icrmans 
from sul)jects into citizens. Had this im])etus hecai suc¬ 
cessful, tlie wliole nation mii^ht have been spared resub- 
jiyii^ation to princely arrogance after tlie War of Lil)era-' 
tion. 

But the young man of twenty-three who, coming at the 
end of this long family, had been reared as a yirincc, re¬ 
garded his kingship as a gallant adventure, in which 
money c'lnd vital energy could he scfuandered. Youth was 
like champagne, which bubbles when the cork is drawn. 
Ele forsook the arms of his Wurttemberg consort for 
tliose of innumeralile mistresses; ran into debt, became 
involved in manifold scandals, and procreated children all 
over the place; amused himself more than his subjects; 
and, by this traditional deportment of one horn in the 
purple, succeeded for decades to come in discrediting the 
fine notion of the choice of the fittest, d'hcre was some¬ 
thing to be said for the German view that, if they must 
have a j^rince to ride across fields and meii, they woukl^ 
like him to be one who had inherited the position. Jerome, 
however, laughed at the world’s mockery, and even 
laughed at his great brother’s exhortations. 

Napoleon had a predilection for his youngest brother, 
the sort of weakness that fathers are apt to have for the 
latest born of their sons. The brio of the young man’s life 
was in keej^iing with his own tempo. Besides, Jerome was 
always amiable, took nothing amiss. E"or instance, on one 
occasion he asked Napoleon to make him commander-in¬ 
chief, and showed no offence at a refusal couched in the 
following terms: “Are you serious? After you have been 
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'hioag^h six campaigns, and after you have had a half a 
dozen horses shot under you, you can ask me again!” 

When Jerome went to war, he took his whole court with 
him—not the queen, indeed, but all the prettic\st of her 
ladies. He issued proclamations in the style of the Roi 
Soleil. But he was not mortified to receive the following 
im])erial admonition: 

“J have read an order of the day issued hy you, in 
which you make yourself ridiculous. You are king, and 
the Ivniperor’s brother! Fine qualities in war! In war, a 
man must be a soldier before everything. When I am in 
camp, I need neither ministers nor luxury. You must 
camp with the advance guard, be in the saddle day and 
night, march with the advance guard, so that you may get 
all the news without delay. If you don’t like that, you had 
better stay at home in your palace! You make war like* a 
satrap! God in heaven, you never learned that from me! 
I ride in front of the skirmishers, and do not allow even 
my minister for foreign affairs to follow me. . . . You 
make vast claims; y(')U have a certain amount of talent 
and a few good qualities, but these are ])ut quite in the 
shade hy your follies, i^hirthermore, you are insufferably 
conceited, and know absolutely nothing of public affairs.” 

The king sticks the letter into his jabot with a laugh. 
But the ]fm])eror? Cannot he realise, while he talks to his 
l)rother like a father, that every one to whom he gives un- 
/nerited power endangers the very essence of power? 
Tliat these golden crowns and the extemporised coats-of- 
arms lie provides for them create very unstable kings and 
[)rinces? ddiat the homunculus escay>es from the jdiial and 
makes fun of his master? This perennial weakness where 
his reJatives are concerned kmls him, at times, to assume 
what is a very unusual role for him, that of the good- 
natured man; for, though he begins by issuing orders to 
his brothers, he very often gives way to them in the end. 
'‘My i)rother, inclosed you will find the constitution of 
'/our kingdom”—thus he begins a missive of instruction 
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in matters of high politics, with a sentence that might 
have been taken out of a comic opera. When he is in a 
friendly humour, he will end a letter full of reproaches 
with a paternal smile: ‘'Mon ami, I love you, but you are 
so frightfully young!’' 

Napoleon is no longer young. Inevitably, as his plans 
grow, there must be an increase in that harshness which, 
in him, is mainly the outcome of overwork. When, twelve 
years earlier, he had come down from the Alps as a con¬ 
queror and his fame had spread before him across the 
plain of Lombardy, his youth had endowed the novelty 
of this campaign with a sort of romantic innocence which 
carried his contemporaries off their feet. Now, when the 
mountain torrent has long since widened into a river, 
hearing on its broad bosom .ships freighted with the treas¬ 
ures of the world, and when the river is drawing near 
to the ocean in which its waters will soon mingle with all 
tile waters of the earth; now, the gravity of this labour 
of Atlas has stamjied its imprint upon his features, has 
written its message in his heart. Rare have become the 
hours of tranquillity, few the moments of merriment and 
sportive humour; and the heroical cynicism of his mis¬ 
sion moulds him before the eyes of the world into a statue 
of bronze. 

True, he had sent for his Polish countess. She was in¬ 
stalled in the very street where Josephine had first 
charmed him, and where, again and again, a quaint sujier- 
stition led him to house his lady friends. Walewska is 
munificently provided for, and Napoleon’s physician visits 
her every day. But, though there is no secret about the 
matter, she leads a retired life, does not use the box at the 
opera he has reserved for her, and seldom sees him now 
that she has come to Paris. This is an interlude between 
one idyll and the next. He has made up his mind that the 
child she is to bear him will be a son; and the event may 
have still greater consequences to-day than it would have 
had yesterday. 
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For the first of his illegitimate children, the one of 
whose hirth he had received tidin^^s in Berlin (when he 
had been reassured to learn that there was no justifica¬ 
tion for the common belief that he was sterile), has been 
imt out of court by the mother’s unwise importunity. 
Shortly after his return to Paris, she had called. PTe would 
not sec her, sending a message to say that he received no 
one wliom he had not summoned. JJe provided her with a 
house and an income, and would have nothing more to 
do with her. But he had the boy brought to him, and play¬ 
fully teased the little chap. For a moment, he even tliought 
of adopting him. All had to be done secretly. The invisible 
master, whom he called the “nature of things” and on 
rare occasions “fate,” forbade him the unconcealed en¬ 
joyment of this most natural of scenes in our human life, 
one in which Napoleon could not play his part until he 
was nearly forty. At length he had a son of his body, who 
.night become his heir. Yet he, Emperor of the West, 
could not step forward and say: “This is my son!” Wish¬ 
ing to give the boy at least half his own name, he called 
him Leon. 

But the mother had become completely estranged from 
him, and Napoleon soon cea.sed to have any serious 
thought of making the child his successor. Perhaps he 
thought that the boy came of a bad stock; maybe he had 
a foreboding that this half Napoleon would become a half 
criminal and an outright ne’er-do-well. 

All the more vigorously does his advance in years urge 
him towards a new marriage. There are long conversa¬ 
tions between Napoleon and Josephine, between reason 
and sorrow; and after them it is not Josephine alone in 
whom the servants note the traces of tears. “How terrible 
to die childless!” he says on one occasion. Nevertheless 
his fondness for his helpmate increases. We know how 
difficult he femnd it to break with any of his collaborators ; 
and his temperamental conservatism makes him cling to 
this first com])anion of hi^' ristc “If 1 were to divorce her,” 
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he says to Talleyrand who advises him to take this stej), 
'"the witchery of my home would be gone. I should have 
to go to school again in order to understand the ways and 
fancies of a young wife. The empress adapts herself to 
me perfectly, and understands me so well. Besides, it 
would be very ungrateful to divorce a woman who has 
done so much for me.’’ Such are the motives, tender and 
reasonable, respectable and convenient—in a word, thor¬ 
oughly middle class—which make the man cleave to his 
wife. 

But the difficulties grow in number, and the need for 
a decisive step becomes more urgent. While he ponders 
the moral impression which his divorcing Josejdnne will 
make in France (where she inspires far more personal 
affection than he docs), he, as his manner is, lays his ])lans 
deliberate!}', that, at last, he may make an advance which 
no one anticii)ates, and will enable him to fulfil two wishes 
at once. He arranges for an interview with a man whom 
he has long needed, and whom he may now need more 
than ever. His mother is always interceding with him on 
i-Aicien’s behalf; now, Napoleon, who is travelling in Italy, 
sends for Lucien. 

The conversation between the brothers is the most in¬ 
teresting of all Napoleon’s recorded conversations, and 
has been reported by Lucien with fidelity and picturescjue- 
ness. Napoleon is there portrayed to the life. 

XVIIT 

Lucien w^as now just thirty-two. It was on a December 
evening when he had reached the castle of iMantua, after 
a journey during which the dread of imprisonment, 
aroused by his brother’s summons, had been continually 
present to his mind. On entering a room extravagantly 
lighted by numerous candelabra, he was blinded for a mo¬ 
ment by the glare. Then he heard Rustam’s voice an¬ 
nouncing him: “Sire, your brother Lucien!” 

The man to whom the announcement is made does not 
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stir. He is seated at a large rotind table, which is covered 
by a huge map of Europe, the biggest Lucien lias ever 
seen. Supporting his head on his left hand, with the other 
hand he is thrusting coloured pins into the map, pins 
which presumably represent army corps or whole armies. 
it is so many years since Lucien has seen his brother, and 
Napoleon has changed so much, that the visitor is not 
quite sure whether he is looking at the Emperor, and he 
remains motionless for several minutes. At length the man 
sits up, yawns, rubs his back against the chair, takes up 
a small bell from the table, and rings it with one strong 
movement. The visitor advances a step or two: 

“wSire, I am Lucien.” 

The Emperor jumps up from his chair, dismisses the 
servant, and takes his brother by the hand affectionately, 
though with a certain amount of reserve. lAicien feels 
called upon to embrace Napoleon, who does not repel the 
advance, but accepts it with a passive coldness, as if no 
longer used to such intimacies. Then, taking the visitor 
by the hand once more, he pushes Lucien gently away to 
scrutinise him the better: 

”So it’s you, is it? How are you? How is your family? 
When did you leave Rome? Have you had a pleasant 
journey? What about the pope? How is he? Does he like 
you ?” 

lAicicn notes the nervousness masked by this flood of 
questions, turns them off lightly, and says he is glad to 
find his brother in good health. 

“Yes, I’m very well.” He pats his waistcoat, and adds: 
“I’m getting fat, and Tin afraid I shall get fatter still.” 
He k)oks keenly at Lucien, takes a pinch of snuff, and 
says: “As for you! Do you know that you are looking 
uncommonly well? You used to be rather too thin. Now, 
you arc' almost handsome.” 

“Y\)ur Majesty is good enough to make fun of me.” 

“No, no, it’s quite true. But let’s sit down and have a 
talk.” They seat themselves opposite the huge map, the 
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Emperor fidgets with the pins, and Lucien waits for him 
to begin. But, since Napoleon does not open the ball, the 
younger man says, hesitatingly: “Sire . . At this mo¬ 
ment, the Emperor sweeps all the pins flat, and says 
abruptly: “Well, what have you to say to me?” 

Lucien replies that he hopes his brother has forgiven 
him. 

“You can have my pardon soon enough. It depends 
entirely on yourself.” 

Lucien expresses his willingness to do anything com¬ 
patible with his honour. 

“Well and gorxl, but what sort of things will sqiK'.r^. 
with your honour?” 

Lucien sp(‘aks of nature and religion. 

“But politics, Sire; do politics mean nothing to you?' 

Lucien replies that he hopes his brother has forgiven hiui. 

“It rested entirely with yourself. You could have 1 een 
a king just as well as your brothers.” 

“Sire, my wife’s honour, my children’s position. . . 

“You keep on speaking of your wife, when you know 
perfectly wxdl that she has never been your wife. Is not, 
and never will be, for 1 .shall never recognise her.” 

“Ah, Sire!” 

“No, never, though the heavens should fall! Since you 
are my brother, I can forgive the wrong you have done 
me. But upon her my curse will rest!” ddiere is a long 
tirade, until at length Lucien intervenes, laughing nerv¬ 
ously, and saying: 

“Moderate your words, Sire. There is a proverb: ‘La 
proccssione torna, dove esce,’ ” and Lucien thinks it ex¬ 
pedient to add a French translation. When Napoleon con¬ 
tinues to talk of his brother's wife as a woman of bad 
reputation, and Lucien shows signs of taking offence, the 
Emperor tries to mollify him by admitting that these re¬ 
ports may be calumnious, but adds that nothing will in¬ 
duce him to recognise her. Besides, it is now a funda¬ 
mental law, as firmly fixed as the Salic law, that no mar-. 
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ria<(e in the Emperor’s family is valid without the 
Emper(»r’s consent. Liicien reminds him of the date of 
the marriae^e, and Napoleon answers: “Yes, but the law 
was passed because of what you had done!” This Na- 
p()leonic lo^ic makes Lucieii smile. 

“What are }’ou laughing- at? I don’t see anything- laugh¬ 
able in it! I know what yon and your wife and my 
enemies sa_v about the matter. You choose your friends 
from among my enemies. But no good Frenchman a])- 
])roves of what yon have done. The only way in which, 
yon can reg.aiii popular esteem is by espousing my cause, 
like J('rome.” 

Lucien, who is in the Fanperor's hands, has absolutely 
determined to let nothing affront him. lEit he is S])nrrcd 
into o])])osition, springs to his feet, and does not sit down 
again: 

‘Y'oiir Majesty is mistaken! When your courtiers ap¬ 
prove your attitude towards me as thanks for the services 
I was so ha])py to render you, they are only acting after 
their kind. On my side, too, my servants tell me that I 
am right!”—At these words, Na])oleon’s brow is fur¬ 
rowed, his eyes flash, and his nostrils work, “an unmis¬ 
takable sign of rage in meinhers of our family.” But 
Lucien has taken the hit between his teeth, and goes on: 
“W'hat ought the nation to do for me? What gratitude 
does it owe me? It ought to look upon me as the saviour 
of the man v/ho has saved it. ... I am proud to think 
that it will rather he inclined to compare me with you 
than with Jenmie. No, Sire, public opinion, which is 
mightier by far than all the kings in the world, assigns 
every one to his true place, whatever courtiers may say.” 

Naj)oleon grows calmer. Instead of flying into a pas¬ 
sion, as Lucien dreaded for a moment, he controls him¬ 
self, and sa^-s quietly: 

“Talleyrand is riglit. You speak of the affair with an 
ardour worthy of a political club. Such eloquence, Cito- 
Ven, is, believe me, long since out of fashion. I am well 
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aware that you did me good service on the Nineteenth 
Brumaire; but as for having been my 'saviour/ of that 
proof is lacking. This much I remember clearly, that you 
disputed with me the unity of power which I needed for 
the saving of France, and that I and Joseph spent lialf a 
night before we could get you to pledge yourself to silence 
when these questions should be touched upon. . . . hh- 
nally, aft(T the victory, you were inclined to oppose my 
personal elevation, and this conduct on your part releases 
me from all obligation to show gratitude. 

“But you, do you owe me no gratitude? When you 
'saved’ lue at Saint-Cloud, were not you yourself in 
mortal peril? 1 sent my grenadiers to save you fr(.)m the 
hands of assassins. And if you, a bad brother, an unnatu¬ 
ral brother, had really allowed that vote of my outlawry 
to be taken, do you imagine that I should have been such 
a fool as to accept the decree unresistingly? Had I not 
adherents enough, with God’s aid, to defend this head 
that was destined to wear so many crowns?” He goes on 
to speak for a whole hotir of those days, and of Corsican 
compatriots who had helped him ; suddenly gives the con¬ 
versation an intimate turn; speaks of his generals and the 
extent of their devotion; refers to political conllicts in 
which the brothers had held divergent views, and shows 
how his view had been right. Then he changes the sub¬ 
ject, saying abru[)tly: 

“Enough. That is all ancient history, like your great 
day of the Nineteenth Brumaire. I did not summon yon 
that we might deliver lectures to one another.” A long 
pause. 

“Listen to me, Lucien, and weigh my words carefully, 
for, above all, let us avoid getting heated. ... 1 am too 
powerful to have any desire to lose mv tcm])er. You have 
come to me trustfully. Corsican hospitality shall never 
be violated by the Em])eror of the French. This virtue of 
our forefathers and fellow-countrymen is a guarantee for 
your absolute safety.” The Emperor strides up and down i 
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the hall for a long time, pulling himself together, and 
then turns to Lucien, whose hand he takes and presses: 

“We arc alone here. You see? We are alone. No one 
can overhear us. 1 am wrong about your marriage. . . . 
Knowing your wilfulness as I did, knowing your self-love 
—for everything, you know, depends on self-love, which 
regards itself as a virtue, just as we princes dignify by the 
name of policy everything which turns on our passions— 
1 ought not to have interfered with your union. People 
slaiKk*red your wife to me, though some ventured to s])eak 
well of her, especially Mamma, who loves her, saying she 
makes you happy and is a good mother. . . . Lebrun, in¬ 
deed, has sung her ])raises so often that Josephine once 
told the good fellow he must be in love with her himself. 
I was very much amused at my wife, who has more of a 
tem])er than people fancy. Still, I must say that Jose¬ 
phine never shows her claws to me! Well, 1 have no disre¬ 
spect for your wife, but I detest her because this i)assion 
of yours for her has robbed me of the most capable of 
my brothers. However, her beauty will jxxss; you will be 
disillusionefl; then, returning to political life, you will op¬ 
pose my policy, and I shall have to take measures against 
you whether I like it or not; for-—let me say this to you 
—unless you are on my side, Europe is too small for the 
pair of us!“ 

“You are making fun of me.’' 

“No, I’m in earnest; friend or foe! It is easier for you 
to-day than ever before. You need not be surprised: there 
has been a change in my family ])olicy. You will see soon 
enough. Your children, which hitherto 1 have wanted to 
exclude, can now be of great use to me, but they must be 
dynastically recognised. The offspring of a marriage I 
do not recognise can have no right to the throne. Tell me, 
then, what would you do in my place?” 

Lucien advises him to make the Senate pass a simple 
resolution to the effect that the children come within the 
right of succession. 
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‘^Of course I know that I can do that, but I must not. 
As you said just now, public opinion has to be conciliated. 
What would the family, the court, France, which all watch 
my slightest movements, say about such a stc])? A recan¬ 
tation of that kind would do me more harm than the loss 
of a battle.” 

Lucien points out tliat he cannot possibly ask ]:)ardon 
for a marriage which had been entered into long before 
Napoleon’s accession to the throne. “Grant my request, 
Sire. You will have no more faithful servant than I. All 
the rest of my life will be an expression of my gratitude.’' 

The younger man goes on talking for a long time, and 
throughout his speech Napoleon is incessantly taking 
snuff, but spilling most of the tobacco, so nervous is he, 
growing more and more anxious; in his perplexity ex¬ 
claiming at length: “Good (jod, you press me hard, and I 
am weak. But I shall not be so weak as to move the Senate 
to pass the resolution you ask for. I cannot recognise your 
wife!” 

Thereupon Lucien, who is now almost beside himself, 
says. “Well, then. Sire, what do you really want of me?” 

“What do I want? Simply that you should divorce your 
wife.” 

“But you have always maintained that we are not mar¬ 
ried, so how can we get a divorce?” 

“1 expected you to say that. What do you think I can 
mean by asking you to procure a divorce? Obviously, 
thereby I recognise your marriage, but not your wife. 
The divorce will be the best thing for your children, just 
like all that you have hitherto refused to do, all that I 
have so much wanted you to do: to annul the marriage 
and divorce her.” 

“That would be a dishonour for me and my children- 
and 1 will never do it!” 

“Why is it, that with all your mother wit, you cannot 
see the difference between my earlier proposals and my 
present ones? In the former case, if your marriage had 
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been declared nxill, your children would have become bUvS- 
tards!” 

Lucien })oiiits out the difference between his children’s 
dynastic ri^,dits and their civic ri^dits. “You can bestow 
your thrones upon whom you will, Sire, for you won them 
at the ]joint of the sword. Ikit no one shall cheat my chil¬ 
dren out of their share in the modest heritage of Carlo 
Bonaparte, for they are as legitimate as any one else’s 
both l)}^ canon law and by State law. The pope has even 
given one of my daughters the name of his mother!” 

“Calm yourself I ... Of course the divorce 1 ask for 
ingdies the recognition of your marriage. Nor do I wish 
to force an actual separation from your wife. She shall 
be honoured in accordance with her merits if she will make 
this sacrifice to my policy and to the future interests of 
France. I would even pay her a visit. But if she refuses, 
you and she wall both be blamed for having sacrificed the 
true greatness of your children to your own egoism, and 
your children will curse your memory!” 

Lucien answers mournfully. 

“You are really incorrigible,” rejoins Napoleon. “You 
take everything so tragically. I am not asking for any 
tragedies ! Think it over.” 

After Lucien has again and again insisted upon his point 
of honour, and has several times wished to take leave, the 
Emperor once more brings up the distribution of the 
thrones. Eugene’s position in Italy is merely provisional, 
and he would much rather see Lucien installed there. Na¬ 
poleon complains about Hortense, too. None of them are 
satisfied. “Pauline is naturally the most reasonable in the 
matter of ambition, for she is the queen of fashion. Be¬ 
sides, she grows more lovely day by day. Josephine is age¬ 
ing, and is greatly distressed about a divorce.” 

Lucien pricks up his ears. Napoleon goes on as if he 
were talking at random: 

“Can you believe it ? She always bursts into tears when 
her digestion is a little upset, for she fancies she is being 
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poisoned by those who would like me to marry some one 
else. That is despicable. Still, in the end, I shall liave to 
i^et a divorce. I ought to have taken the ste]:> long ago, and 
I slunild have had (juite big children by now; for, 1 may 
as well tell you”—he sjKaaks earnestly—“people are wrong 
in thinking it is my fault we have no cliildren. 1 ha\’e se^'- 
eral. Two I know of for certain.” He mentions, without 
naming her, Leon’s mother; and then, wonrler of won¬ 
ders, the Polish countess. ‘kShe is an exqtiisite woman, an 
angel. . . . You laugh to see that I am in love. J 

really am ; but I never forget considerations of policy. 
She wants me to marry a |)rincess. (Jf course, as far as 
feelings go, ] would much rather raise my belovc'd to the 
throne. You, in 3 ^ 0111 * dealings with your wife, ougiU in like 
manner to be guided by considerations of policy !” 

'‘Sire, I should act as you arc doing if my wife were 
only mv mistress.” 

'Hie Emperor grows more and more animated; speaks 
of a fixed intention to get a divorce; deplores having given 
the Bavarian princess to Eugene, who does not care for 
her and did not choose her for himself; remarks that he 
iniglit long since have had Lucien’s daughter betrothed to 
the prince of Asturia “or some other great i)rince, per¬ 
haps even a great emperor. . . . Your divorce would have 
to precede mine, or be simultaneous. Then there would be 
less chatter about my divorce; for yours, in view of your 
obstinate refusal for so long previously, will certainly 
arouse more interest. Will you do me this service? I think 
3 '()u reall}^ ought to.” 

Lucien looks at him so quizzically that the Emperor is 
amazed, eyes his brother up and down, and says: “Why 
not?” 

Lucien smiles at the unreasonableness of the demand 
Napoleon is embarrassed, but returns to the charge. Sud¬ 
denly he addresses his brother as “my dear President” 
(Lucien having long ago been president of the Gumcil ol 
Five Hundred), and adds with emphasis: '‘Service for^ 
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service, of course—and this time you will not find me un¬ 
grateful !” 

Lucien sank '‘into a sort of reverie, which was by no 
means unpleasant,” so that for a few moments he hardly 
noticed what Napoleon was talking about, liefore long he 
realised that the Emperor was saying, coiihdentially, that 
his only rc^ason for wanting Lucien’s divorce was that this 
would pnjbaldy minimise the effect of his own on public 
opinion. Lucien, as tactfully as he could, alluded to his 
own advantages, pointing out that his wife was a young 
woman and was not barren. Napoleon took no offence. 
“Your wife, oh, yes, your wife, didn’t I tell you? She will 
become the duchess of Parma, your eldest boy will be her 
heir, without having any claim of succession to your 
rights as a French prince. Lor this is only the first stage 
to which I shall raise you, until something better can be 
found : an independent crown.” 

At the word '‘independent,” Lucien cannot restrain a 
smile, for he is thinking of the part his brothers have to 
play. Napoleon notices the expression on his face. 

“Yes, independent. You will know how to reign. . . . 
You need only take your choice!” IIis eyes flash fire, and 
he bangs the enormous map with the flat of his hand. 
‘I’m not talking at random. All this belongs to me or soon 
pvdll. Even to-day, I can do what I please. Would you like 
to have Naples? I will take it away from Joseph. . . . 
Italy, the loveliest jewel in my imperial crown? Eugene is 
no more than viceroy. He ho|)es to become king, expects 
to outlive me, but he will be disappointed in this matter. I 
shall live to be ninety, for I cannot do with less than that 
for the complete consolidation of my empire. Besides, 
Eugene will not suit me in Italy, after I have divorced his 
mother. Would you care for Spain? Do you not see that it 
is ripe U. fall into xiiy hands, thanks to the blunders of 
the Bourbons you are so fond of ? Would you not like to 
be king in the country to which you went as envoy? What 
would you prefer to have? It is for you to say. Anything 
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and everything- is at your disposal, if only you will divorce 
your wife before I divorce mine!’' 

Lucien is spell-bound for a time by the feverish haste 
with which Napoleon speaks. At last he says: “Not even 
your lovely France, Sire, would bribe me to this divorce; 
and besides . . He hesitates; but the Emperor guesses 
his thoughts, and says dryly, with an imperious air such arv 
Lucien has never before seen him assume: 

“Do you think that you, as a private individual, are in a 
uKjre secure position than I upon my throne? . . . Do 
you believe that your friend the pope is strong enough to 
protect you against me if I should seriously propose to 
take measures against you?” After reiterating arguments 
and enticements, he says :n a formal tone: “You may be 
quite sure of this: everything for the divorced Lucien; 
nothing for the undivorced!’’ 

Lucien glances at the door, as a hint to the Emperor 
that he would be glad to be given his dismissal; but Na¬ 
poleon takes him by the hard, and says “in a vague tone, 
and with a demeanour which might mean anything”: 

“If I get a divorce, you will not be the only other one. 
Joseph is merely waiting for my divorce to arrange for 
his own. Madame Julie has been good for nothing but to 
bring girls into the world, whereas I urgently need boys. 
The only use of girls is to marry them off in advantageous 
alliances. Besides, your eldest girl is nearly fourteen, so 
you tell me; just the right age. Won’t you send her to 
Mamma? If you do what I want, I will get Mamma to 
arrange something good for her. . . . You are not afraid 
that we shall do any harm to your spoiled darling? Tell 
her we shall be good friends, and that I will not pull her 
cars as if she were a child. ... I need more nephews 
and nieces! The divorced Josephine, the grandmother of 
Hortense’s children, will always be the enemy of my 
legitimate and my adopted sons.” Then, murmuring as if to 
himself, “It must be done. I have no other way of under¬ 
mining the power of Louis’ and Hortense’s children.” 
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He comes back to the subject of his own illej^itimatc 
children, says he intends to adopt them, enters into de¬ 
tails, and suddenly exclaims: “You cannot su])post‘ that T 
have not the power to legitimise my natural children, just 
as Louis XI\L declared his l)astards, the fruit o[ a two¬ 
fold adultery, to he within the rii^ht of succession to the 
throTi(s“ Ai^ain he speaks of Joseph’s intention to procure 
a divorce, and, when Lticien is sceptical, he rubs his hands 
deli.e^htedly, sayiiy^-: 

“Yes, yes ! Jose[)h and you will both divorce yotir wives ! 
We will all three get divorces, and then marry again, all 
of us, on the veiy same day!” He adds a number of (juips 
in the like merry vein. Then suddenly: “l>ut why have 
you become so serious? One might think you a sage of 
classical antiquity! You must stay with me for three days. 
I’ll haye a bed made ready for you in the next room to 
mine I” 

He ])resses this inyitation. Lucien, who dreads his 
brother’s blandishments, has to invent an excuse, and says 
that one of his children is ill. 

His wife, he goes on to say, has suffered because of the 
Emperor’s dislike; so much so, that he had been afraid at 
one time her anxiety and distress about the matter would 
l)e too much for her. 

“Is that really so? I’m sorry. You must take care of 
her! Whatever hapj^ens, she must not die before you get 
your divorce, for if she did 1 should not be able to legiti¬ 
mise her children!” 

Lucien pretends that he will think the matter over. 

“Hiat's all right. Well, well, go if you must! But l.)e sure 
to keep your word!” Napoleon takes J.mcien by the hand, 
and at the same time presents his cheek for a kiss, whicli 
is not as brotherly as it might be. Lucien departs, and 
when he is in the anteroom he hears the Ivmperor calling: 
‘‘Meneval!” 

Lucien c[uickens his steps, for again the dread of im¬ 
prisonment has seized him. 
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No one, no historian and no imaginative writer, has ever 
given a more brilliant description of Napoleon than tlic 
foregoing, penned by his brother with obvious fidelity. 
This evening, the Emperor is in a quandary. Tie wants the 
help of a man whom he cannot coerce, and one \\To in 
certain respects is his equal. In the light thrown by Lucien, 
Napoleon's character becomes positively trans[)arent. He 
develops himself under our very eyes, showing us all the 
interjilay of his motives. 

He lavishes temptations in the endeavour to overper¬ 
suade his adversary. Ifvery move is carefully thought out, 
that it may exercise its appropriate influence upon the 
ambition of his interlocutor, whom he tries to win by the 
studied g^radations of the dialogue. The visitor finds him 
brooding over the map of Ivurope, and is greeted in a way 
which is to alarm and to inspire confidence by turns. The 
wife, the bone of contention, is first vilified and then ex¬ 
tolled. Napoleon goes back to the phraseology of the Jaco¬ 
bin (dub, calls his brother “citizen,” pulls out one emo¬ 
tional sto]) after another. He reminds Lucien that they 
are both Corsicans; says with a challenging irony that 
Europe is too small for the i)air of them; talks of Mamma 
and Eaiiline, of Joseph and Louis, using names that carry 
with them reminiscences of the nursery in which the Ilona' 
parte children had played together. Thus he spins his web 
round Lucien. 

And yet—this is the marvel—we are shown the bub-* 
bling up of his nature, the beating of his heart, the quiv¬ 
ering of his brain. Again and ever again, imagination and 
passion seem to carry him beyond the limits of self- 
restraint. Though his brother is a declared opponent, he 
makes all kinds of confessions: about Josephine and the 
countess; about his stepchildren and his generals; about 
his own blunders and his new, far-reaching plans. There 
is a flood of confidential admissions. Why? 

Because this Lucien, though an adversary, though no 
less gifted than Talleyrand, is a brother, and therefore, to 
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the uannisli Napoleon, is, in spite of everything, worthy 
of confidence. It moves us to see the way in which Na- 
])oleon detains him in private talk for hours, till midnight 
is long })ast; how he presses Lucien to stay for a few days, 
that the}' may thrash matters out; and how I.ucien insists 
on going, not because he really needs to, but because he 
does not wish to bow before the force of his brother’s 
genius. For there is a secret contest between the pair, not 
about love or divorce, not about honour or crowns. To¬ 
day, just as seven years before, when the younger man 
could not bring himself to obey the elder, the contest is 
between the innermost self-esteem of one rival and of the 
other. After all these years, in the privacy of his own 
thoughts Lucien is still convinced that he could have man¬ 
aged everything much better than Na])oleon. 

And yet, all the time, he loves him after his own fash¬ 
ion. Every word of his report betrays the obscure enmity 
between the brothers, the enmity that lives side by side 
with love. That is why he concedes nothing. The memory 
of the Nineteenth Brumaire has to be revived, and once 
more each of them is confident he was right. While these 
expert realists are talking, with the old phrases on their 
(ips, the old verbiage about the greatness and the safety 
of France, they are really moved by nothing but their own 
passions. We seem to see them posturing before the crowd 
(a doubt seizes them—“We are alone here. You see. We 
are alone. No one can overhear us”) ; but in truth they 
are alone, in a strange and foreign castle, beneath huge 
candelabra, on which the candles are burning low. 

Nevertheless, despite Na])oleon’s wealth and all his 
crowns, despite his stupendous powers of intellect and 
imagination, how poor a man he is, entangled in the 
threads of destiny, the threads which he has sjiun, but 
which are now spinning themselves in defiance of his 
wishes! PTr all his omnipotence, he is the sFve of an in¬ 
calculable, much-courted power, public opinion, which will 
not allow him to effect a reconciliation with his brother, to 
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recognise his own children, or to marry the woman he 
loves. The impotence of the man of might is displayed in 
his own exclamations. He asseverates his power to do any¬ 
thing and everything—and yet he dare not do what he 
Wyants. How pleased he is with his hrotlier, whose affairs 
he could manage so beautifully now that they hnve met 
after many years of se])aration. If Lo^'ien would only stay 
wdth him, were it but for three days, they wa)uld certainly 
])c able to come to an understandfiig. “Ctood God, you 
press me hard, and 1 am weak.” 

During this night when an emperor wais offering his 
brother a choice among the thrones of luirope, v/as there 
not talk of the heritage of Carlo i>onaparte, a poor noble¬ 
man, on a small, out-of-the-way island? Did the Emperor 
of the 1^'rench, who will never hear a w’ord of his being a 
foreigner in Ehaince, conjure up the shade of the C'orsi- 
can ; w^as it he who evoked the penates of his birthjdacc 
for the protection of Brother Lucicn, a negotiator in a 
hostile cam])? Surely what wq are recounting is a saga, 
told at midnight beside the fireplace in Mantua? Yes, it 
is the saga which the little.Corsican lieutenant has woven 
out of the threads of his life: first a narrow band; but as 
he trails it after him, twdsts it and loGjis it, mixes colours 
and patterns, by degrees a carpet is formed; greater and 
more varied become the jiictures produced out of the one 
threzul, pictures of lands and thrones, of seas and men. 

The wdiole has been woven in the most natural way in 
the world. Not by a miracle, but only through the wairk- 
ing of his talents, has the man become master of men. 
To-night he wants to add yet another to the long list of 
his subjects. He has not enough time, even though he hopies 
to live till he is ninety. He cannot allow" his brothers to 
have girl children, or to live with the women of their 
choice. But if these undesired nieces throng his stage, he 
must set up new nephews against them. If a w"ife is in 
danger of dying of grief, she must at least be good enough 
to wait until she is divorced. When the men of the family 
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have at length fcjrsaken the wives who are barren or can 
only bear daughters, then, on the same day, they will take 
new wives unto themselves—and all will go haj)pily ever 
after. Look at him, when the conversation is drawing to a 
close, rubbing his hands in his satisfaction, the little magi¬ 
cian who stands in front of his immense map. By the time 
he has im])aled all the countries with his coloured ])ins, 
im])aled them like but ter Hies to put away in his collection 
—well, by that time the candles have burned out and a 
large slice of to-morrow has already been devoured. 

XIX 

The Sjianish dynasty seemed about to fall. Immediately 
after the conversation recorded above, war was declared. 
Had not the Emperor already predicted it? yV king who 
had degenerated into being his wife’s souteneur; a (jueen 
who only lacked courage to be a Messalina; a faithless 
minister; hatred between father and son; rascality, brib¬ 
ery. and corru})tion—to such a ])ass had sunk the house of 
Bourbon! He who wished to dethrone those who repre- 
sentc'd it, must use the same means as were used by the 
Spanish royal house itself. Never before had Napoleon's 
actions been more fiercely unscrupulous; never before had 
the degeneracy of his opponent been a more useful wea¬ 
pon to his hand. He had always adapted his methods to 
his adversary; and, in the case of this decayed dynasty, 
he had recourse to the wiles and trickery similar to those 
which the Spanish house availed itself of in a last effort 
to preserve its integrity. Absorbed in his schemes, he for¬ 
got the Spanish people, which was in no way responsible 
for such princes, and which in no way resembled the royal 
rulers: in days to come the Emperor was bitterly to rue 
his forgetfulness. 

He who is for England, is against me! In support of 
this jninciple, Napoleon had already chased the Portu¬ 
guese royal family from the throne. Now, since Spain, 
loo, is on the side of England, in a prolonged intrigue he 
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turns to his own advantag-c the struggle between the king 
and the crown ])rince; brings the latter to the front; then 
orders him to withdraw in favour of tlic father; and. 
iinally, at a meeting of all parties in Bayonne, is al)le, by 
threats and cunning, to ensure that the S]vanish crown 
shall be his own. The Mediterranean must belong to him; 
the coasts at any rate, from (Jibraltar to b attaro. "Fhis is 
an essential part of the war on Faigland. 

At hrst his gc'nerals have an easy task in their work of 
con(|uest. “Do you know why 1 am iinading S])ain?“ says 
Na])oleon to Mctternich. “1 must feel safe at my back/' 
Alas fe)r him when he is no longer safe in that (jiiarter! 

(.)n the critical day when he has settled matters with the 
Spanish ])rinces, and has arranged that they shall be ke])t 
in a mild im])risonment, he is in a condition of moderate 
intoxication. The new crown gives him fresh impetus, lie 
no longer sees Spain; his eyes are turned to contemplate 
the worldwide empire of Spain in the days of her van¬ 
ished glory. On this occasion, a witness tells us, “the Em¬ 
peror s])oke, or rather dictated, at great length, in the 
Ossianic vein, . . . like one whose heart was u|.)lifted. 

. . . In his picturesque, metaphorical style, he referred to 
the powerful kingdoms of Mexico and Peru, describing 
the might of their rule and their influence. Never have 1 
heard him display such a wealth of imagery as on this day. 
He was sublime.” 

The one thing he lacks is an occupant for the vacant 
throne, since Lucieii has not acccj)ted the bribe. The only 
way out of the difflculty will be a general post, like that 
which occurs when a vacancy is filled in the uj)per ranks 
of the oflicialdom and every one is promoted a su*]). Let us 
do away with the kingdom of Plolland, make it into a 
province, and discrown Louis. The victim protests: “It 
does not suit me to be governor of a province. A king 
must rule by divine right. . . . How could J demand loy¬ 
alty from my people if 1 myself were false to the oalh I 
swore when I ascended the throne?” Napoleon is troubled 
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once more by the consequences of having founded Ci 
dynasty. This modern Roman should have put his j^rov- 
inces in charge of generals and regents, whom he could 
recall whenever he pleased. But the ermine in which he 
dresses his pupj)ets, all the appaiacu.s of coronation and 
Mass and anointing, awaken ideas which were being laid 
to rest, and fully justify little King Louis in his refusal. 
Josc])h is more accommodating. Till yesterday, he was 
king in Naples: why should he not be king in Madrid to¬ 
morrow? Shortly after the Bayonne intrigue. King Joseph 
J. enters his new capital, acclaimed, not indeed by the 
hearts of the people, but by the proper number of salute 
guns and all the ceremonial suitable to the occasion. 
Murat, whose wife has long been pestering her brother 
for a crown, Murat the son of the proletariat, becomes 
king of Naples, and thus the imposing couple gain a state¬ 
lier field for their intrigues, and in due time for their 
treason. 

But this Spanish affair is a great adventure, and has 
serious consequences. There is muttering ‘‘at the Emper¬ 
or’s back,” for the Spaniards are proud, and will not 
endure the conquest without a struggle. In front, across 
the Rhine, all the Prussians and all the Austrians who 
hate the Emperor have now reason to dread that Prussia 
and Austria may share the fate of Spain, and have good 
grounds for yet another renewal of their offensive. In 
Berlin, Napoleon had declared that on the Elbe he had 
conquered the Ganges. Now he fails to see that in his deal¬ 
ings on the Tagus he is raising up new enemies on the 
Danube. But he knows that he cannot do as he pleases in 
Spain unless the tsar holds Austria in check for him. The 
tsar is a man of unstable character. The only way to win 
over Alexander is by suggestion, as two years before, in 
Tilsit, and for this a personal interview will be necessary. 
The Emperor thereupon proposes to meet the tsar in cen¬ 
tral Germany, half way between their respective empires, 
thus initiating a form of policy new to him, a conference. 
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Always before, when he has left France, it has been sword 
in hand, and he has invariably paved the way for negoti- 
ations by fighting. Now, to avoid a fight, a conference 
table is established in Erfurt. 

Napoleon prepares for this new sort of campaign with 
as much care as if he had been preparing for a militar}' 
expedition. Day after day he summons court officials and 
other dignitaries. ‘'My journey must be extremely im¬ 
posing. 1 want great names for the headquarters, . . . 
and I wish to amaze Germany by the splendour of the 
occasion.” For others are coming besides the tsar. Tht* 
great double stars are attracting all the lesser stars. How 
can he best influence this assembly? The play’s the thing 
wherein he’ll catch the conscience of the kings! He stage- 
manages his theatre elaborately, devotes much thought to 
the cast, amends passages, and gives Talma (for whom he 
feels something akin to friendship) hints as to what re¬ 
quires to be emphasised—^all with an eye to the royal audi¬ 
ence. “You are going to play your parts in a theatre where 
the stalls will be filled with kings.” 

In actual fact, the evenings at the theatre form the cli¬ 
max of the Erfurt weeks. Among the audience are four 
kings and thirty-four princes, rivalling one another in the 
splendour of their retinues. The Emperor of the West and 
the Enij>eror of the East occupy the royal box. Almost 
every evening, this distinguished audience sees and hears 
what the kings of saga or the kings of history proclaim, 
what they struggle for, what they suffer. Talma, as 
Orestes, thunders forth: 

The gods are the rulers of our times. 

And yet fame is created by our own deeds. 

Why should the heart allow the heavens to threaten ? 

Resolve to become immortal 

And you will be as gods upon the earth! 

The next evening they see Voltaire’s Mahomet, ol 
which the Emperor is especially fond, were it only be* 
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cause the hero so seldom quits the stage. The prophet's 

disciple exclaims: 

All men are equal; it is not ])irth, 

But virtue alone wliicli makes them different. 

There are certain mortals favoured by the ;ods, 

Who achieve everything by their own merits, 

Who owe nothing to their forefathers. 

Such a one is he whom I have chosen as master; 

He alone, in all the world, has deserved his position. 

Is there any one among the audience whose heart does not 
beat faster as he glances at the man up there in the royal 
box—though the jiassioii ma\ be a ])assioiiatc antago¬ 
nism? The princes by right of birth may dread to look at 
the Emperor, but at least their eyes will seek one another 
as if to secure a common understanding. They do not dare 
to smile. They tremble before the man who sits there in a 
plain green coat, the man who is revolt incorporatexl in 
human form. He knows what the (dennan ])rinces in the 
stalls do nc)t }’et know, that a new and stronger utterance 
will soon be made by Alaliomet: 

Sec, the Roman Ein]:>ire falling into ruins, 

That great torn body, whose scattered limbs 

Lie spread about the earth dishonoured and lifeless: 

On these fragments of a world we shall u[)build the far- 
flung East, 

A new god reveals himself to the blind world! 

Finally, the Emperor’s policy of to-day and to-morrow is 
voiced in the words: 

Who was it made the master a king ? 

Victor}' alone has crowned him! But now 
To the name of Conqueror he will add 
The name of Peacemaker. 
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At this insrtmt, when all g^lance at him questioningly, Na¬ 
poleon makes a slight movement as a sign that such is 
actually liis intention, and for a political instant the illu¬ 
sion of the the.atre is dispelled. But when, next evening, 
(]ulil)us ])r()claims: “A strong man’s friendship is a gift 
of the gods!” the two emperors rise and clasp hands. 

Na{)ol(‘on knows well enough that Alexander is not a 
strong man, that his friendshi]) is not a gift of the gods. 
He tries, therefore, by suggestion, to win over this vacil¬ 
lating personality. If the tsar is to be influenced to move 
along the lines laid down in the letter previously quoteek 
if he is to agree to divide with Na}>oleon the empire of the 
world, he will require a course of psychomagnetism, re^ 
lie wed from day to day. Napoleon rarely leaves the tsar 
to his own thoughts, but treats him like a woman who is 
to be wooed and won. The only jierson who is allowed to 
help the hanperor in this matter is lAilleyrand. 

The diplomat still limps after Napoleon as the Emperor 
strides forward, though recently the differences between 
the two men had found vent. 

Talleyrand’s shrewdness had led him—sooner than 
Na])oleon, sooner than any one—to detect the first cracks 
in his master’s system. A year before, after the drawn 
game of Kylau, he had foreseen the jiossihility of his mas- 
ler’s failure in Russia. This had come to him as the vision 
of a grcaL statesman, and he had promptly deduced there¬ 
from the mission of a great and statesmanlike traitor. 
Matters had been privately arranged between Napoleon and 
Alexander; the Emperor was relying on the tsar (to the 
exclusion of Talleyrand) ; Natxdeon was cherishing a Car- 
lovingian dream, interpenetrated with thoughts of Caesar- 
ism: the fantastical elements in Napoleon’s schemes for 
world conquest had estranged Talleyrand from his mas¬ 
ter’s policy. But instead of cutting adrift from Napoleon 
he had been content, on specious pretexts, to resign hi,^ 
ministerial post, receiving instead a lucrative position 
among the dignitaries of the empire. Both men hoped to 
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^ain by the change; Napoleon thinking that he would be 
able to keep better watch on Talleyrand, and Talleyrand 
fancying that he would be able to keep better watch on 
the Emperor’s secret thoughts. He was still grand cham¬ 
berlain; and Oianij)agny, his successor as minister, was a 
butt for Napoleon’s shafts of ridicule. Thus, even after 
the divorce from his master, Talleyrand remained the sul¬ 
tan’s favourite, and his power was redoubled by his shifts 
as a trickster no longer ham])ered by official resjjonsihility. 

His doubts as to the stability of Najxjleoii’s position 
were conlirmed by the progress of events in Spain. 
Directly he saw that the Emperor’s mind was set on this 
act of plunder, he realised that its upshot would be disas¬ 
trous, and for that very reason encouraged his master to 
the venture. Since the days of Louis XIV., said Talley¬ 
rand, the Spanish crown had always been an apanage of 
the rulers of Erance. Napoleon, when his mind had been 
rendered effervescent by this and similar pseudo-argu¬ 
ments, decided upon the occupation of Catalonia “for the 
duration of the war with h'ngiand.” N^ow the intriguer 
j)romptly returned to a critical attitude, and laughed to 
himself when the Emperor gave him the ignominious task 
of entertaining the infantes of Spain in their durance at 
his mansion near Valenc'ay. 

He wants privacy, that he may keep watch on the kid¬ 
napped princes, and, through their instrumentality, not 
only spy uf)on England, but also keep England informed. 
Thence it is but a step to oj)cn betrayal, and that step Tal¬ 
leyrand now takes. This is in keeping with his whole 
career as a statesman. Henceforward he sends Tolstoy 
and Metternich (the envoys of Tsar Alexander and Em¬ 
peror Erancis in Paris) private information. How can he 
make his duplicity square with his duties to the master, to 
whose service he is pledged as imperial official, court offi- 
^wial, and confidential adviser? 

Thcj'e is a scene about the matter. 

“Well, you see,’’ says the Emperor on his return from 
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Spain, “tliey all walked into the net I spread for them!” 

“I think, Sire, you have lost more than you have won 
by what has happened at Bayonne.” 

”What do you mean?” 

‘‘Somethin!^ quite simple. Let me cx])lain my incaning 
by an example. If a man of standing commits follies, keeps 
mistresses, treats his wife and his friends badly, he will be 
blamed ; but his wealth and his jxjwer will enable him to 
regain the good opinion of society. But if the same man 
cheats at cards, he is expelled from good society, which 
will never forgive him.” 

The Emperor turns pale—so Talleyrand reports and 
will not s])cak to him for the rest of the day. Why does he 
not drive the plain speaker out of his circle? Why does 
he not banish Talleyrand to the West Indies? Napoleon 
receives a moral castigation from a scion of the old nobil¬ 
ity, and still keeps the man in his entourage! Or was Tal¬ 
leyrand lying? We may have all the more^confidence in 
the di])loinat’s memoirs, seeing that they were written 
twenty years later, after the Restoration; were written to 
show how he had always played double, and (of course, 
owing to his respect for the claims of the legitimate rul¬ 
ers!) had served his imperial master only by halves. We 
can assume that the words were actually spcjken, and to a 
man to whom hardly any one now spoke the truth, to a 
man whom even fewer now ventured to affront. Why does 
Napoleon keep Talleyrand in his service? 

“He is the only one who understands me,” said the 
£mj)eror of Talleyrand again and again. That accounts 
for much. Talleyrand’s unscrupulous way of thinking, his 
freedom from all qualms of conscience, furnished a tilt- 
ing-^round on which the Emperor could joust freely when 
running a political course. The others had principles or 
considerations which must first be leapt over. Because 
Talleyrand was exempt from all prejudices of class and 
time, and also lacked the ordering ideas with which Na¬ 
poleon fashioned his realm out of the chaos of chances, 
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the wily opportunist, whose only passion was for money, 
was tlie best adviser of the other realist, who could only 
assuage his stormy imagination in a perpetual succession 
of new plans. 

That is wli}^ they understood one another, though only 
in the superficial regions of their respective characters. 
Najioleon never plumbed the dejiths of the treason that 
Talleyrand was jireparing. 

Here, in ]£rfurt, the great day for the douhle-dealer has 
at last dawned. When the German jirinces gather round 
him and listen as he talks of the Emperor, he gives little 
heed tc these pygmies, for there is some one else who will 
pay a far higher price for information, will pay both in 
political advantages and in ready cash. 

Alexander is prompt to seize the ojiportunity! The Rus¬ 
sian has been well informed h}' his representative in Paris, 
and is almost as inquisitive concerning this Frenchman as 
he is concerning the Emperor. Talleyrand soon meets the 
tsar in the reception room of the Princess of I'hurn and 
Taxis, who keeps open house every evening after the play. 
Talleyrand’s rei)ort of the encounter, written several dec¬ 
ades later, reads like the utterance of a Mephistopheles: 
“The arts which I had prepared for the capture of the 
tsar were quite unneeded. At my first word he understood 
me, just as 1 had wished him to understand.’’ 

The play of their eyes conveyed a meaning which was 
not manifest in the words, for on the first day Talleyrand 
had said to the tsar: “Sire, what are you thinking of doing 
here? Jt lies with you to save Europe. But you will not 
succeed in your task unless you become a match for the 
Emperor. The French people is civilised: their ruler is 
not. The ruler of Russia is civilised : his people is not. 
Thus, the ruler of Russia should he the ally of the French 
people. . . . Your Majesty should not allow yourself to 
he inveigled into any disciplinary measures against Aus¬ 
tria, hut should consent to undertake the same duties 
towards that country as those my master has undertaken.” 
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Diirini^ the long evenings, over a glass of punci] oi a 
dish of tea, Talleyrand (who, like NajKjleon, knows the 
manifold arts of the seducer) instils into tlic tsar’s brain 
all the truths and the hopes he wishes to bring to life 
within tliis suggestible spirit. The tsar sliows his apprecia¬ 
tion of the di]domat’s indiscretions at hVance's expense 
by bc'Stowing bis favour u})on the ]fni])eror’s confidential 
adviser. TTe ])roniises the h<and of a iviissian princess to 
one of Talleyrand’s ne]>hews: she is the richest heiress in 
the eastern realm. 

Alexander, who in any case bad come to IhAurt in a 
cautious frame of mind ( for his relatives had succeeded 
in arousing susjiicions before he started), is now for the 
hrst time abk' to resist Najioleon. In their jndvate inter¬ 
views, each is always trying to humbug tlie other; the 
honeymoon atmosphere of Tilsit has vanishc'd, and the 
tsar’s enthusiasm for the Em])eror is a thing of the ^last. 

Na])oleon is taken aback. He m.akes Talleyrand draft 
the new treapy of alliance. Then, with great labour, he 
traiascribt's it, inserting Ins-own emendations, and takes it 
ta Alexander, who has to promise that no one shall hear a 
word of wliat is written in this secret document. The tsar 
gives the required ])ledge; but the very same evening he 
hands Talleyrand the amended treaty, so that the. author 
of the draft learns wliat alterations his master has made. 
Tn the end, this treaty is not signed. 

At nig-ht, the Emperor summons Talleyrand, who pla^/s 
the part of Tagm admirably, d'be Emperor says: “1 can 
make no headway with him; he takes such short views.” 

“But he is conqiletely under your spell, Sire.” 

“He makes you think so, and you are taken in by him. 
If he is really fond of me, why won’t he sign?” 

“He is a man of knightly faith,” answers Talleyrand, 
‘dlis sim])le word and his inclinations will bind him more 
strongl}^ than a treaty.” 

“I shall not talk to him about this matter any more; foi 
if I do, he will think I have it vei*}^ much at heart. Our 
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private interviews will be enough to make Austria believe 
that there is a secret treaty. ... 1 cannot understand 
your fondness for Austria, a country whose whole policy 
recalls that of our old regime!” 

When fundamental principles are under discussion, Tal¬ 
leyrand is apt to become more communicative: ‘‘It seems 
to me that Austrian policy is also that of the new regime, 
and I venture to say it ought to be your own policy. People 
count on you, Sire, to safeguard civilisation.” 

‘‘Civilisation! . . .” Napoleon halts in front of the fire¬ 
place, and, with a sudden change of tone, says softly: “Do 
you know why no one will negotiate with me plainly and 
straightforwardly? Because I have no children. . . . That 
is the secret, l^eoplc’are afraid of me, and every one wants 
to snatch what advantages he can. This is an unfortunate 
state of affairs for the world, and it must be altered.” 

A few days pass. Intercourse between the two rulers 
seems more cordial; etiquette has been forgotten; they 
come and go freely, like ordinary friends in private life. 
Napoleon spreads his nets cunningly. He says to the tsar: 
“Yes, I need rest; I need a home. How can one get these 
when one has no children? My wife is ten years older than 
I,” he goes on, falsely adding four years to Josephine’s 
talc. ‘‘Please excuse me. What I have just said may sound 
rather absurd, but I do not wish, where you arc concerned, 
to hide the stirrings of my heart.” A pause. “Hullo, I see 
it’s almost dinner time, and Baron Vincent is still waiting 
my leave to depart.” 

The kings of the drawing-room are fond of describing 
Napoleon as a man of camps; but how prettily he can 
introduce a delicate topic just before dinner, so that he 
can slip away without having it discussed at this state. 
Late that evening he summons Talleyrand to his bedside; 
orates, questions, suggests combinations, and issues orders 
by turns. At length he speaks of divorce. “Fate constrains 
me to it, and it is essential to the tranquillity of France. I 
have no successor. Joseph is a man of no account, and hit 
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children are all girls. T must found a dynasty, and my con¬ 
sort must be tlie daughter of a great line. Alexander has 
sisters, and one of them is of suitable age. Have a talk 
with RomanzofiT. When the Spanish affair is settled, I shall 
discuss the partition of Turkey. Tell him this, and use 
other arguments as well. I know you have long been in 
favour of the divorce.'’ 

Next day, Talleyrand broaches the topic with the tsar, 
who has been influenced by the suggestion the Emperor 
has instilled with his assumption of melancholy overnight. 
'‘No one fully understands the man’s character,” says 
Alexander, much moved. "All the commotion he spreads 
abroad is an inevitable outcome of liis position. No one 
realises how good he is. You know him so well. What is 
your opinion ?” 

Talleyrand has no intention of saying what he really 
thinks, but deems it expedient, at this juncture, to let 
Alexander know what Napoleon had let fall about the 
Russian princess. "I should have no objection,” rejoins 
the tsar promptly, "but I cannot dispose of my sister’s 
hand without my mother’s consent.” 

Thereafter, a long conversation between the emperors, 
and a renewal of intimacy; Alexander spends some more 
evenings with Talleyrand, talking over the teacups—but 
no conclusion is reached. The expanded treaty of alliance 
between the emperors is not signed at Erfurt, nor is the 
marriage to Alexander’s sister arranged. Although Na¬ 
poleon receives more adulation than ever before, he is 
disappointed at having to leave without his treaty and 
without his Russian bride. The only one v/ho brings home 
substantial advantages is Talleyrand, for he has secured 
the new niece’s millions. 

Meanwhile the thirty-eight princes have been cajoled or 
threatened, rewarded or ignored, by the Emperor and his 
train. “In Erfurt,” writes Talleyrand, "not a man among 
them was bold enough to face the lion. . . . On the last 
day he was surrounded by princes whose armies he had 
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seized or destroyed, wliose States and existence he had 
curtailed, but not one of tlieiu ventured even to ])rolTer a 
request. Idie only wish of them all was to he seen ; and to 
he seen last if ])ossil)le, in order to remain in his memory." 

Ill any case, Napoleon thinks Vienna will helic‘\c that to 
lu'oe been settk'd which unfortunately has not been set¬ 
tled. I^V'ar will achieve what lie has failed to secure through 
a treaty. He does not know that Talleyrand has betrayed 
him to Metternicli, saying*: “Jt rests with y(-)U to restore 
your relationshi])S with Russia to the intimate looting' that 
existed before Austerlitz. Notliing' hut an alliance i)etween 
Austria and Russia can save the vestiges of ]'Airoi)e\s inde- 
j)en(k'nce.” The .Austrian diplomat writes exultantly in his 
re])ort: “At length we have entered a new ei)och, in which 
allies offer themselves to us from within the French Fm- 
l)ire.“ 

Farewells are taken, d'he Emperor, watched 1)y the 
j)rinces, exchanges a brotherly kiss with Alexander. All 
the onlookers are ])rofotin(lly im])ressed by this token of 
friendshij) in the pair who rule the world. Rut Talle)'rand, 
hat in hand, smiles inwardly, foi over the teacu])S at the 
German princess’ he has been able to undermine the foun¬ 
dations of this friendshi]). 

In f(jur t'ears his labours will bear fruit, and tlie fruit 
will ]joison Napoleon. 


Rrightly, against this dull background of German 
princc'lets, shines the torch of the (jerman spirit. “I have 
gained only one thing luTe to take back with me to Paris: 
that you will have a pleasant memory of me." To the 
Weimar circle, the Fmi]>eror says these words on the eve¬ 
ning of his de])arture, for here and in Erfurt he has spent 
several eveiiingcs among those who are the true princes of 
Germany—princes who have no ancestors, but only gen¬ 
ius. Himself a genius without ancestors, it is solely among 
them that he feels at home; though, during this fortnight, 
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lie experiences so much that increases his misanthroj)ic 
contempt for liis fellow-men, a contempt whicli has its 
couiiter])art in the respect he feels for the German spirit. 
The works of the masters of German literature are, in¬ 
deed, unknown to him; hut he knows their reputation, he 
knows tlie ])Osition they occupy in the invisible German 
and the imi)erial French Republic. That is why he seeks 
them out. 

Two years before, in Potsdam, he had summoned 
Johannes von Muller to his presence, and nothing throvv's 
a stronger light upon the significance of their conversa¬ 
tion than the reserve with which the Prussianised Swiss 
historian treats the incident. With all the precision of a 
mind that knew so well how to classify its materials, the 
Emperor was able, without periphrases, to come direct to 
the topics which must interest every historian, and were 
especially interesting to this one. Within three minutes, 
the pair were deep in the profoundcst problems of his¬ 
tory. 

The Emperor spoke of Tacitus. Then he sketched the 
main epochs of intellectual life, and waxed enthusiastic 
concerning the wonderful manner in which Greek culture 
was renovated by Christianity when Roman culture was 
decaying. How adroit had been the Cireek tactic, when 
Greece, conquered by the Roman sword, had found a way 
to reassert her dominance over the things of the spirit. 
These words, addressed by Napoleon so soon after the 
battle of Jena to a man of learning in Prussian service, 
convey both recognition and a challenge. The Emperor 
showed himself even more affalile by going on to advise 
Muller to write a history of the Napoleonic exploits— 
advice he had never given to any Frenchman. Then he 
spoke of the basis of all religions, and of the need for 
relig-ion. “The conversation was a long one,” writes Mul¬ 
ler. “It embraced nearly all lands and nations in its scope. 

. . . The more interesting he became, the more did he 
drop his voice, so that at length I had to come very close 
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to him, and no one else in the room can have heard what 
he was saying. Much of it, indeed, 1 shall never dischjse.” 

From this remarkable conclusion to a bald report, we 
may infer, not only the discretion of the grave historian, 
but also the splendid frankness which the Emj)er()r could 
show when liolding forth in monologue to a man of mark'. 

Now, in Weimar, he pays especial attention to old 
Wieland, compares him to Voltaire, but asks him rather 
critically when he mixes up romance and history. “A man 
of outstanding intelligence, like you, should know how to 
keep them apart. Running them together is apt to lead to 
confusion.” 

Something more serious than literary criticism is in¬ 
volved, for when Wieland ably defends his misuse of 
history, and goes on to s])eak of virtue as an example, the 
Emperor pulls him up with customary bluntness, sa}dng: 
“But don’t you know what happens to peo[)le who are 
always expounding virtue in the realm of fable and no¬ 
where else? Tn the end they come to Ix^lieve that virtue 
itself is nothing more than a fable.” 

Napoleon turns back to Tacitus, for he always keeps a 
sharp eye on this Roman historian, as if the man, like 
Madame de Stael to-day, might still work mischief in 
Parisian drawing-rooms. As a development of this criti¬ 
cism, speaking in a modern ball-room, Napoleon utters 
great things concerning the activities of men: “Tacitus has 
not sufficiently studied the causes and the inner motives 
of events. His enquiries into the mystery of actions and 
states of mind have not been sufficiently profound to en¬ 
able him to hand down an unprejudiced judgment to 
posterity. A historian should take men and nations as they 
arc, should appraise them as their time and their circum¬ 
stances have made them. ... I have heard him extolled 
because he would fain make tyrants dread the people, but 
that would be very unfortunate for the people! Tk^rhaps I 
am boring you? We did not come here to talk about Taci¬ 
tus. Look how beautifully Emperor Alexander dances!” 
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Wieland has been waiting for this moment. In a care¬ 
fully prepared speech, he defends the old Roman against 
the new, so that, at the end, the Weimarian dignitaries 
and any others who are listening cannot restrain their 
jiihilatioii- 

The EmjK^ror has listened attentively. All now look at 
him, wondering what he will say. Will he politely with¬ 
draw from the discussion? Napoleon, as if on the battle- 
held, has been wondering upon what private information 
his adversary’s unexpected attack can have been based, 
and how the onslaught can best be parried. Unquestion¬ 
ably, the speech was not improvised. ]3ut how on earth had 
it entered Wieland’s mind to get up that particular topic? 
Suddenly the Emperor, who in the interim has talked to 
hundreds upon hundreds of ])ersons, recalls his conversa¬ 
tion with Johannes von Muller two years back. 

“I certainly have a strong opponent,” he says, when the 
old gentleman has finished the harangue. “You make full 
use of \()ur advantages. Do you happen to be in cor¬ 
respondence with Herr Muller, whom 1 met in Potsdam ?” 

Every one in the audience smiles, including Wieland, 
who is fonder of wit than of himself, and frankly rejoins: 

’‘Yes, Sire, it was he who told me that you do not like 
Tacitus.” 

“Well, I do not admit defeat,” says the Iimpcror. He 
returns ir his Greek and C^iristian ideas, develops them 
further and more boldly, for he sees that the clever old 
Wieland is a sceptic: “Eurthermore,” he says in low tones, 
shading his mouth with his hand, and coming close to his 
interlocutor, “it remains an o]>en question whether Christ 
ever lived.” 

Conqueror and poet. One of them is still in his prime, a 
ruler who has re-established the Christian faith upon the 
ruins of the revolutionary cult of reason, but is now more 
or less at odds with the Church. The other is a venerable 
poet, a pagan whom Napoleon has just coupled with Vol¬ 
taire, a man who has maintained the cause of reason 
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against the cause of Qirist, a member of a conquered 
nation, and physically so frail that again and again he has 
to lean on the back of a chair. The former whisjKTs to the 
latter that it is probable Christ never lived. But the old 
man has for half a century been justly regarded as the 
wittiest among the Germans, lie will show the ]Mn])eror 
that, in the intellectual world at any rate, a German can 
courteously exchange thrusts with a hVenchnian, and he 
hastens to reply: “I know that there are foolish people 
who doubt that Christ lived. But it would be just as absurd 
to doubt that Julius Caesar lived; or that you, Sire, are 
alive to-day!” 

Thus with a sally in the French manner Wieland up¬ 
holds both (knanan courtesy and wit, and the historicity 
of Christ. The Emi)eror, without committing himself, is 
content to drop the subject, and to clap the poet on the 
shoulder, saying: ‘‘Excellent, excellent, Herr Wieland!’' 
Then raising his voice, he talks to his ball-room audience 
about the value of C hristianity as one of the buttresses of 
the State. But although he was obviously eager to continue 
his talk with Wieland, the latter showed plainly that he 
was too tired to stand any longer, and thus the old man’s 
fatigue put a premature end to a scene which the aid of a 
couple of chairs might have made even more valuable. 

One of the silent witnesses of this conversation was 
Goethe. 

A few days earlier, in Erfurt, the Emperor had had an 
hour’s talk with (ioethe. They were tog^ether in a room 
where, as was Napoleon’s custom when on a journey, he 
breakfasted, received, commanded, ])hilosophised, and 
signed documents. Idieir conversation was a union of two 
minds, the balancing of counterpoised electrical forces. It 
was a process of mutual accommodation in which the two 
greatest men of their day contemplated the world to¬ 
gether ; a duologue in which most of their thoughts were 
never uttered, and in which the best elements were an ex¬ 
pression of the homage the two paid one another. Goethe, 
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who learned everything from nature, though in the reality 
of the world of men he could only find the confirmation ol 
his previ()us imaginings, felt that this conversation was 
one of the greatest events in his life, and he described it as 
such. To the Emjx^ror it was less significant. 

For Goethe had followed the b'm])eror’s course for a 
decade, marvelling all the while; and in his old age he said 
such ])rof()und things aliout Napoleon that a century after 
their utterance they have not been excelled. Napoleon, on 
the other hand, knew almost nothing about Goethe; in 
especial, he never surmised the poet’s jiersonal admiration 
for himself, since the German had hitherto confided his 
feelings only to his intimates, and even now kept his own 
counsel. Though the EmfxTor had read JJ\'riJicr several 
times, the mood that work had arousc'd was as com])lctLl 3 ' 
a thing of the past as those youthful fccEngs which are 
merely com])ensatorv derivative's for an unoccupied 
imagination. What this grey-headed ])()ct now signified, 
was at that time not realised by more than a hundred Ger¬ 
mans, and hardly one h'reiK'hman ; and, since his name in 
his own country was little known (and, where known, was 
unpo])ular and evoked no enthusiasm), it was natural that 
the Em])eror should know nothing of him save that he 
had written s(jme wonderful things which wcu*e unknown 
to any except the ])oet’s immediate circle, and that Goethe, 
at the time of the battle of Jena, was minister to that 
Saxon ])rince who had incurred the Emperor’s dis]:)k“asurc. 
When Napoleon summoned (ioethc to an audience, he had 
less to ex])ect from the jKxd than he had expected from 
Aliillcr and from Wieland. 

But such as Napoleon and Goethe need but look in a 
man’s eyes to know all about him. Napoleon sits break¬ 
fasting at a large, round table; on his right is Talleyrand; 
on his left, Darn. Now he looks up, and, seeing the poet 
framed in the doorway, invites Goethe to approach. The 
Emperor is silent, amazed. There stands the sexagenarian, 
the most beautiful, the halest of old men, Goethe in the 
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calm of his age, at the pinnacle of a strenuously wrought 
harmony of spirit, a harmony he had never possessed be¬ 
fore and was so soon to lose. Napoleon is too full of admi¬ 
ration to speak. Then, more to himself than to his 
companions, he says: 

“Voila un homme!’^ 

That is the golden shaft which pierces the heart and 
illuminates the scene: the word of a seer, deeply felt, an 
impression rather than a judgment—and it is meet that 
such it should be. For, precisely because the world ruler 
does not know that a world ruler is now before liirn, this 
utterance, the like of which he had never made to or of 
any one in the past and which he is never to make in the 
future, shows the godlike kinshi]) of a genius with his 
brother genius. It is as if two elemental forces hovering 
on high had recognised each other through a rift in the 
clouds, and had, despite themselves, stretched out arms to 
one another until the tips of their forefingers had met; 
then the mists of time once more rose between them. A 
fleeting moment in the course of a thousand years; there 
lias been nothing to compa-re with it since the meeting be¬ 
tween Diogenes and Alexander. 

Goethe’s discretion prevented him from recording tlie 
conversation for many a year, and even then the record 
was incomplete. Other memoirs provide us with fragments 
only. 

Napoleon praises U'erther, and adds: “I do not like the 
end of your romance.” 

“I can well lielieve that. Sire. You would rather that a 
romance had no end.” 

The Emperor calmly accepts this wellnigh threatening 
e])igratn. Fie then continues to criticise the story, saying 
that Werther's love was not the only factor of the catas- 
tro])he, for ambition was likewise at work. The [loct laughs 
(in two letters Goethe mentions this—a freedom rarely 
indulged in when the Emperor was present), and admits 
that the criticism is sound ; but he adds that surely an 
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artist may be forgiven for using an artifice which few 
readers will detect. 

The Emperor is well content with his little victory in 
the other man’s domain. Turning now to drama, he makes 
‘'very remarkable observations, like one who had studied 
tragedy with the closest attention, in the spirit of a judge 
presiding over a criminal trial, and of one who keenly re¬ 
gretted the departure of the French theatre from nature 
and truth.” He spoke unfavourably of the drama of des¬ 
tiny, saying that it was a relic of less enlightened days: 

‘‘What have we to do with destiny now! Politics are 
destiny!” 

As he utters these words, he gives an object lesson in 
his own fashion, turning to r3aru to discuss requisitions, 
and then speaking to Soult who has just entered. Turning 
back to Goethe, he manoeuvres to get the poet to himself, 
and asks personal questions. Then he assumes the offen¬ 
sive : 

“Does it please you here, Herr Goethe?” 

But Goethe, too, knows how to seize political oppor¬ 
tunities, and rejoins: “Very much; and I hope these days 
will also prove advantageous to our little country.” 

“Is your people happy?” asks the Emperor, not noticing 
that he has phrased the question as if he were talking to a 
sovereign prince—for he must often have used such words 
in conversation with rulers. Really, he has no interest now 
in Saxony, and is thinking: “How can this man of genius 
be useful to me? What a pity he does not write history. 
But as a novelist he might describe this congress, or he 
might write a play.—He would certainly do either much 
better than our folk; and, besides, this would have re¬ 
doubled value coming from a foreigner.” He therefore 
says: 

“You would do well to stay here for the whole period 
of the conference, that you may write your impressions of 
this great drama. What does Herr Goethe think of tlv 
suggestion?” 
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Napoleon ends with this question (so unconsonant with 
iiis ciistoniarv dictatorial manner) almost all his advances 
to the poet who is so hard to lure out of his reticence, 
tjtjethe says cautiously : 

“I have not the ])en of a classical autlKna" 

“That’s in the ])olitical vein,’’ thinks the Emperor. Put 
what he says is: 

“)\)iir duke has invited me to Weimar. For a time he 
was sulky, hut now he is in a better humour.” 

“If he was sulky. Sire, the ])unishinent was certainly 
rather sharj); hut perha])s T ou.^lu not to ex])ress an opin¬ 
ion on these matters. At any rate, we all owe him rever¬ 
ence.” 

“Splendid!” thinks Napoleon. “He stands in front of 
his niasUr, but lets me see he knenvs that the duke is a 
(ionke\’. I must get this man to write my ‘Oesar’ for me! 
The effect in b'rance would he bigger than that of winning 
a Ixittle!” His spoken words arc: 

‘“J'ragedy should be the school of king's and ]:)eoples; 
there is no other field in which the poet can win such lau¬ 
rels. W hy do you not write ‘Casar’s Death,’ more w(jr- 
thily, more splendidly than in Vhiltaire’s attemjit? This 
might be the greatest work of your life. The aim of the 
tragedy would be to show how much haptiiness Casar 
wajuld have conferred on the human race had he been 
given time to carry out his far-reaching plans. Come to 
Paris! i urge you to do so! ddience you will get a wider 
])ros]n‘ct of the world, and there you will find the most 
abundant materials for new imaginative creations.” 

The poet expresses his thanks for the proposal, and 
says he would deem himself happy were it possible to ac- 
cejit. 

“That is as far as I had better go,” thinks the Emiieror, 
as he had thought recently in his dealings with the tsar; 
“iff am too insistent, he will fancy 1 have a strong inter¬ 
est in the matter. It is very strange! He wants nothing 
from me, not even to shine in my presence. What can 
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charm him out ot liimself, this incorruptible man? He 
must come and see the plays we are presenting here; that 
will stimulate his ambition to write better ones.’’ 

Out loud: “I hope you will come to the theatre this eve¬ 
ning. You will find a lot of princes there. Do you know 
the prince-primate? You’ll sec him in his box, fast asleej), 
with his head jiillowed on the king of Wiirttemberg’s 
shoulder. Do you know the tsar? You ought to dedicate 
something to him in honour of Erfurt!” 

Thus the Emperor gives a third hint. Will Goethe take 
it? But the poet only smiles civilly, and candidly declares : 

”1 have never done anything of that sort, Sire, and 
therefore I have never had occasion to repent it.” 

A touch! A touch! The Emperor of the French cannot 
but feel it! Marvellous to relate, the son of the revolution 
tries to strengthen his position by referring to the Roi 
Soleil: 

”In the reign of Louis XTV., our great authors held 
other views!” 

“No doubt they did, Sire; but we do not know whether 
they may not have repented.” 

“How true!” is the Emperor’s thought when he hears 
this sceptical answer, which is really a skirmisher’s attack 
on the part of the German. Consequently, he makes no 
attempt to detain the poet when the latter, with a depre¬ 
catory gesture, himself closes the interview and bids the 
Emperor farewell—another breach of court traditions, 
with which Goethe is perfectly familiar. 

Thus the amazing upshot of this uncanny conversation 
between the tw^o men of genius is that the Emperor, to 
whom the duologue was merely interesting, had vainly 
solicited a favour of the poet to whom it was the greatest 
encounter in his life. The explanation is simple: The Em- 
I)eror wanted to make use of the poet, whereas the poet 
did not need the Emperor Nai)oleon wanted Goetlic to 
write for him. But to Goethe, Naix)leon’s actions were 
merely the precious material which enabled him to j^ene- 
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trate to the heart of the otlicr’s genius; and he could do 
this without a journey to I^aris. 

Although the poet did not respond to the Emperor’s 
invitation by so much as a poetically worded compliment, 
years afterwards, in a tragical moment, Napoleon remem¬ 
bered the man whom, by three great words, he had set 
ai)art from all contcmj)oraries. 


Two months after this conversation, Naj^oleon is in 
Madrid, standing in front of the picture of Philip II. He 
has ])een over the ])alace, and has made a quick transit 
through the galleries; but here, in front of this conquer¬ 
or’s image, he stands so long that the members of his suite 
watch in duml) amazement while the Em|)eror seems to he 
holding converse with the king. The man contemplating 
the t)icture is unable to say: “LIpon my realm the sun 
never sets.” Perhajrs this worldwide empire cannot be 
achieved without the aid of the Inquisition—which Na¬ 
poleon has just suppressed, wdien invading Spain. Idas he 
always been too lenient? Too dein(.)cratic? Still, he has, in 
a dozen countries, put liberty in harness, that she may be 
broken in to dragging the dictator’s chariot. Perhaj)s the 
trouble is that he talks and writes too much? Philip, with 
die unfathomable eyes, was always silent. Lie does not 
look hajipy. But who is hap])y ? 

A gloomy and joyless war had led the Emperor to this 
southern capital, for the intrigues with which the S])anish 
affair had been begun had wrought their owm revenges. 
The kings and princes with whom he had dealt so high¬ 
handedly in the previous spring, had deserved no better 
fate; but the Emperor had failed to understand the tem¬ 
per of the Sjjanish people. When these had taken up arms 
in defence of their injured pride, the Emperor had re¬ 
garded the insurgents as mere windbags. “They were wor¬ 
thy countrymen of Don Quixote, ignorance, arrogance, 
cruelty, cowardice—these made up the spectacle before 
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our eyes. Monks and inquisitors had stolen away Spanish 
l)rains. . . . Their soldiers were like the Arabs, and 
would only fight from behind the protection of walls; their 
})easants were no better than fellaheen; their monks were 
ignorant and dissolute; their grandees were degenerate, 
and had neither energy nor influence.” 

Entangled in this error, he failed to realise that, though 
he might conquer them to-day, his conquest would be for 
the day only. To-morrow the Spaniards, siqqxjrted by 
l^Tigland (which here finds its greatest rallying point), will 
begin to shoot once more from the houses, and who shall 
hinder them ? The Emperor was already willing to admit 
it to his confidants. To Vincent, who had been a comrade 
in his earliest cam])aigns, he said: 

“This is the stu])idest thing I have ever done in my life! 
('an you think of any possible way in which I can free 
myself from the embarrassment?” 

“You have sim])ly to witiidraw. Sire, and leave the coun¬ 
try to itself.” 

“Fine words! Remember my position. I am a usuiq)er. 
To gain this position, I needed to have the best head and 
the best sword in Europe. If I am to keep what I have 
won, all must be convinced of this. There must be no fall¬ 
ing off in the prestige of my head and mv sword. In face 
of a watchful universe, it is impossible fur me to say that 
I have made a serious mistake, and to withdraw with a 
defeated army. You must see for yourself that the thing 
can’t be done. I am still asking for your advice!” 

Conviction that he has made a blunder, and that it is 
impossible for him to retrieve it; crude admissions made 
to an old companion-in-arms, whose advice he asks; is this 
young Bonaparte, or Napoleon growing old? In a week, 
he had ])eaten Frederick’s famous army. But in Spain, he 
elTects very little in eight months. When he has to deal 
with armies in a country wdiich can feed his soldiers, a 
coiintr}^ with roads and towns, he is always victorious; but 
wlic n he must campaign in trackless regions, such as the 
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desert, the plains of Poland, or the mountains of Anda¬ 
lusia, the tempo is too tedious for his imj^etuous nature, 
&nd the circumstances are too incalculahle for liis matlie- 
matics. 

His lajN’al brother, instead of supporting' him in this 
jK'rplexing situation, mrdvcs difliculties. FCing Jose[>h wants 
to be a Si)aniard, and to win his subjects by kinflncss. 
There are scenes between the brothers. Witli gocKl reason 
tlie new king' feels that he has made himself ridiculous by 
having to run aw<ay, and because he can only return under 
shield of the advancing Emperor. But with even better 
reason does the man of iron complain to Roederc’r about 
the king. 

“Josc])h wants to be loved by the Spaniards, and to 
jtnake them believe in his affection. Kings cannot ins])irc' 
affection through tenderness. They must make themselves 
feared. . . He writes that he wants to retire to Morfon- 
tainc; at this busiest of moments, he proposes to leave me 
in the lurch. . . . He says that he would rather pass the 
time at his country-seat than in a land bought with blood 
unjustly shed. . . . The blood is that of the foes of 
France! If he is king of Spain to-day, it is because he 
wanted to be; he could have stayed in Naples had he 
wished. Support me? I need no family. . . . My broth¬ 
ers are not Frenchmen, as I am. . . . The king of Hol¬ 
land, too, talks about going into private life. It seems to 
me that I, if any one of us three, have the best right to 
retire to Morfontaine!” 

Why does he not break with Joseph? Here is Marshal 
Soult, commander in Spain, and perhaps the most highly 
prized among all his generals. Why does he not give Soult 
vi crown, just as he has given one to Murat? “Joseph 
writes to say that if I value any one more highly than 
himself, that is the man I had better make king. I cer¬ 
tainly did not make Jose])h a king because I thought such 
a lot of him! If k dist»^^uted thrones according to merit, 
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T should have made a very different clioice! 1 need ni) 
family to staldlise my dynasty, for that is the system r)i 7 
winch ] am \vorkiiyo'.” 

Now, in Madrid, he issues decrees to establish the new 
order of tluiy^s; wliich is welcomed by few, loved by no 
one, thia atened by lsn<;]and, and detested by the S})anisli 
people. Nolhin;^- can restrain him. Only last October lu 
liad written to his wife from Weimar, saying that the tsar 
had been dancin<.f, but be himself would not dance, foi 
“forty \ears are forty years.” Moreover, he often makes 
fun of the way in which he is ])uttiipq;' on fat. Yet on 
('hristmas Eve, afoot, he crosses the Sierra de Guadarra- 
nia in a snowstorm, as if he had still been the ^tjeiKn'al at 
Lodi, lie defeats the EnjLt'lish ; but on these miry roads>, 
deep in snow, he is no more able to follow them in retreat 
than he could follow the Russians after Eriedland : and 
he ^.j'nashes his teeth when the enemy escaj)es to the slii])s. 
Sliall hc' follow up the other portion of the Eniflish force's, 
aw<ay there in the mountains? That would be to withdraw 
the nucleus of his power still farther from France. J bu'c 
he is, \vaitiiyit in the centre of Castille; but what is Ihiris 
saying- ? 

Tie is in camt^) at Astorqa when the courier arrives. Now' 
lie will learn what is goine:’ home. As he is reading 

one of the letters, he begins to tremble whtli a dumb w'rath. 
Silentlx' he paces uj) and dowai for an hour, without say¬ 
ing a w'ord even to those who are deepest in his conti- 
dence. Then he suddenly issues order that the head- 
([uarters staff is to return. For his own part, leaving army 
anal generals, he hastens to X'^alladolid, and tlicncc to the 
frontier, 

“King Idiilip was right with his unfathomable gaze !’^ 
thinks the Emj^eror as hc drives northwaard in his travel 
ling carriage. “Instead of abolishing the Inquisition ir' 
Spain, I should have set it np in France. A conspiracy ir* 
Paris, and not one organised by the enemy! Fouche and 
Talleyrand, whom T could only use because they hated one 
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another, and because each watched the other and told tales^ 
have become reconciled and have entered into an alliance. 
Murat in it, too!” 

The warnin^^ letters, which had decided hiiii to return, 
were from Eugene and from his mother. Letizia is active 
in spite of her years; active in playing her part when dan¬ 
ger threatens, though she withdraws when festivals are 
the order of the day. She is the Corsican mother, and safe¬ 
guards her children. The scope of Talleyrand’s treason, 
and how long he has l)een playing a double game, can at 
present only be guessed. That he has advised the Austrian 
envoy to take the offensive against France immediately, 
now when the Emperor is busy elsewhere, is not known, 
for there are no incriminatory documents. lA^cn if such 
documents were in the Emperor’s jx)ssession, how could 
so great a master have such great servitors arrested ? 
Slowly and invisibly has the power proceeding from him¬ 
self grown in their hands, ultimately to be turned against 
him whom they hate. During the fortnight's journey to 
Paris the waters of his wrath are rising against these crea¬ 
tures of his making. 

Arrived in the capital, the Emperor calls a Council of 
State composed of many senators and all his ministers, 
that they may be witnesses to his vengeance. The two de¬ 
linquents are present, Napoleon loses no time before he 
begins his attack on Talleyrand: “You are a thief and a 
scoundrel, for whom nothing is sacred. You would sell 
your own father! I have showered benefactions upon you, 
and yet there is nothing that you would refuse to do 
against me. You it was who advised me to undertake the 
mad venture in Spain, and now you criticise it to all and 
sundry. It was you who informed me of the duke of 
Enghien*s whereabouts and incited me to take ruthless 
measures against him. . . . You have intrigued with the 
dethroned Spaniards who were placed in your charge. 
To-day, because you consider the Spanish affair a mis¬ 
take, you have the effrontery to declare that you had 
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always warned me against it. . . . You sKall lestore to me 
the keys of your office as grand chamberlain. ... I 
could break you like glass if 1 chose; 1 have the j)ower! 
But T despise you too much to give myself the 
trouble! . . 

For lialf an hour, Napoleon holds forth in this fashion. 
His hearers sit ])etrified. Silently, Talleyrand hows, and 
withdraws: “What a i^ity,"’ he says smilingly to a friend 
he meets outside, “that so great a man should be so ilF 
mannered!” Within the council chamber, the Emperor 
now proceeds to his attack on FYuche, whom he charges 
with having failed to work up public opinion, with having 
supported the enemies of the Emperor. . . . 

His hearers sit petrified. Silently, Fouche bows—and 
remains! The Emperor commands that the higher offi¬ 
cials shall renounce all right of criticism; they are to be¬ 
come mere tools of his thoughts. He declares menacingly 
that doubt is the first step on the road to betrayal, which, 
in its turn, becomes actual as soon as it takes the form of 
opposition. 

Meanwhile, all Paris is convinced that both the unfaith¬ 
ful servants are to be banished or placed in confinement. 
But neither is dismissed! Fouche remains, for who could 
replace the man with a hundred eyes? Talleyrand, smil¬ 
ing as ever, continues to come to court; he has retained 
his official j3osition; at the Sunday receptions, he always 
places himself so that his master cannot fail to see him; 
answers in the stead of his neighbour when the Emperor 
has put a question to the latter; and, in general, demon¬ 
strates the truth of Lannes’ soldierly judgment: when 
Talleyrand is kicked from behind and one is conversing 
with him at the moment, not a sign of his feelings can be 
detected in his face I Ere long he is to be seen once more, 
limping away from the chill festivities in the brightly lit 
Tuileries, following in his master’s wake to resume his 
labours in the Emperor’s study, for “he is the only mao 
with whom I can really talk!” 
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Wei^lity matters have to be talked over. Germany has 
awakeiud; slowly she is he<;innin" to stir: all eyes are 
fixed on Austria, "rhe Thaissian kiiyc;’ hesitates as usual; 
and an order, dated from Madrid, lias banished IJarou 
vom Stein from Ihaissia. Tyrol is secthine^ with mutiu}', 
like Spain ; Austria, now allied not only with ]fn,i:^land hut 
also with Turkc 3 a is arming for the f fth time. What mat¬ 
ters it, then, that Saragossa, after a heroic struggle, should 
have fallen? Troops cannot be withdrawal from Sjiain so 
Jong as insurrection is rife, blow can a war be undc'rtaken, 
seeing that a vast army of a quarter million nuai is tied u]) 
in Spain? It is precisely on account of this situation that 
Austria has found courage to take U]) arms against (he 
Emperor. 

The Russian menace is Napoleon's last hope. When the 
Russian envoy, Romanzoff, is leaving for St. Petc-rsburg, 
the P?m])eror overwhelms him with gifts and with prom¬ 
ises. Thinking to make himself agreeable to the tsar, he 
pk'dges himself to the evacuation of Prussia; and urges 
Alexander, for his part, to ])roclaim the alliance of the two 
cmjierors to a trembling central Europe. 

But Alexander vacillates; he allows himstilf to be reas¬ 
sured by Vienna, Berlin, and London; timid and hesi¬ 
tant as he is, he yields to the threats of his grand dukes 
(who to a man detest Nayioleon), and yet cannot make 
up his mind to go wholeheartedly over to their side; Vien¬ 
na’s ho])es of securing one of the tsar’s sisters as bride for 
an Austrian archduke are frustrated ; the tsar elects to 
remain neutral! 

The Emperor is cut to the quick by his friend’s breach 
of faith; indeed, it is the unkindest cut of all. He has 
given too mndi personal confidence, his jiride is wounded, 
his labour lost, f.iterally, there remains nothing for him to 
do but to raise an army out of the very earth: the levies 
for the f(jllowing year are now being called up, a year in 
advance ; money must be procured by every possible and 
impossible means; the funds have fallen to 78 , in consc- 
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(juence of the Spanish affair. Still, Austria is ready far 
earlier than he had expected. When, in April, the sema¬ 
phore announces that the enemy is on the march, and 
Napoleon is inforuK'd of the news in liis bed at ten o’clock 
that nii^ht, he orders the mohilisation of his troops for 
midni^^ht, and is furious when the unwieldy machine is 
not ready until four hours later. 

When he arrives in Bavaria, he sees the mistakes com¬ 
mitted by the Austrians in their advance. He can hardly 
believe his ^^ood luck; it was as if “he grew; his eyes 
gleamed, and with a delight which his glance, his mood, 
and his movements all betrayed, he exclaimed: ‘J’ve got 
them! ddieir army is lost! A month hence, and T1I be in 
\henna !’’’ He overestimates the time; he will be there 
in three weeks! He incites his soldiers to marches of over 
sixty-five miles in forty hours, and beats his foe in a series 
of five battles. Later he was to call tlrese five days his 
finest achievement from the point of view of maiuruv- 
ring. The last day he is wounded on the foot; and, since 
fate wills that the legend of his invulnerability (in w'hich 
the army whole-heartedly believes and to which even he is 
inclined to lend an ear) shall be exploded, the bullet hits 
his Achilles’ tendon. 

But he speeds away ag-ain, and crosses Germany. Na¬ 
poleon’s carriage is outwardly plain, but within it is com¬ 
fortably built. The Em^x^ror can sleep in it; by day he 
can govern from it, just as well as from the Tuileries or 
from a tent. He is the first to overcome the friction which 
brings movement to a standstill; and, though he does not 
travel as fast as we do nowadays, he travels faster than 
any man ever travelled before. Five days take him from 
Dresden to I’aris. In a number of lock-up drawers within 
the carriage, he collects reports, dispatches, memoranda; 
a lantern hanging from the roof lights up the interior: in 
front of him hangs a list of the different places he must 
pass through, including where relays of horses are await¬ 
ing him. Should a courier reach him, Berthier, or another 
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official who happens to be at hand, must take down the 
more pressing orders, while the carriage goes jolting on 
its way. Before long, orderlies are to be seen flying off in 
every direction. 

On the box seat, the Mameluke is enthroned in solitary 
grandeur. Two postillions whip up the six horses. The 
carriage is surrounded by a crowd of equerries, pages, 
and light cavalrymen; when the procession sets forward, 
the rcjad is all too narrow to accommodate it, eddies of 
dust and heat envelop it, night and fog encompass it. The 
peasants stand aside to let the tornado pass; they are agape 
with wonderment and firmly believe tliat the devil is hid¬ 
ing inside the great Napoleon. He leaves behind him a 
trail like that of a paper-chase: for he throws out of the 
windows of the carriage, not only all the envelojies and 
other useless paper, but all the reports he does not wish to 
file (torn into tiny fragments) ; all the newspapers he has 
read; and, finally, books, which he glances at when he has 
a moment to spare, and then consigns to their fate in the 
mud of the highway. 

Wherever he gets out of his carriage, a hot bath is read)/ 
for him. Then, at two in the morning, he will dictate 
till four, snatch three hours’ sleej), and start off again at 
seven. At his halts, four light cavalrymen surround him in 
a square, and follow him in all his movements, if, for in¬ 
stance, in the daytime he studies the country through his 
small telescope. Should he need the large telescope, he 
uses the shoulder of the page in waiting as a rest. Whether 
his halt be short or long, in wartime the map is always 
ready to his hand, in carriage or tent, in camp and by the 
watch-fire. Any member of his escort who fails to show 
him in the map the precise point where the halt has been 
made, the area he now wishes to study, receives a volley 
of abuse—be it Berthier himself, Prince of Neuchatel, 
Through all countries, for the whole duration of his life, 
the map follows him, pierced with coloured pins, illumi¬ 
nated at night by twenty or thirty candles, and with a pair 
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of compasses lyinj^ on it. This is his altar, before which 
he ofTers up his ])rayers. It is the real home of the man 
who has no home. 

Now, without a blow, he takes Vienna for the second 
time, and occupies the same room as of old in the palace 
of Schdnhnmn; but the war is not over. 

For wliat has meanwhile been happening in his wide 
realms is unfavourable to him, and encourages tlie enemy 
ddiere is bad news from vS]^ain; in northern Italy, Eui^ene 
has been hj^diting' unsuccessfully; and since, at tliis instant, 
Murat has to (advance from Naples, the Roman Emperor 
makes as short work of it with Rome as the 1 lohenstaufeu 
had done many centuries before. Four years a|^o, at tlic 
same writing table, he luad penned a decree annihilating 
the royal house of Na])lcs, Now he repeats the maia.euvre 
with the pope. Since Najroleon, at this juncture, lias to 
strike with his sword in all directions, he no longer trou¬ 
bles himself about moral and political consequences, and 
ventures this dangerous edict for little better reason thaii 
tliat a junction must be effected between his armies in 
Italy. 

Ihit anger is a contributory cause. When he had been in 
Strain at the beginning of the ye«ar, he had let fall ex^rres- 
sions showing how out of humour he was with Rome: 
“Last year, the jrope was imjrudeiit enough to neglect 
sending us the consecrated candles he sent the heads of 
other States. Write to Rome saying that we don't want 
any, not even for the three kings of our house. Say that 
at Candlemas I always get consecrated candles from my 
own clerics, and that the value of these things does not 
depend upon purple or the other insignia of jrower. In the 
realm of the shades, there will be priests just as good as 
the popes! Thus a candle blest by one of my own clergy 
will be just as holy as one sent by the pope. I won’t have 
his candles, and none of the princes of my house may ac¬ 
cept them.” 

In this way he trumped the pope’s trick, like a Protest- 
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ant, like a revolutionary. Such was Napoleon’s mood, in 
the sloug-h of the Spanish roads and battles. Now, in 
Schonbrunn, he bluntly deprives the Holy Father of 
power as sovereig^ii prince. The pope is relegated to the 
Vatican, and assigned a revenue of two millions. 

Many members of the Eni})eror’s retinue are shocked, 
for some of them are good Catholics, and it is only five 
days from the feast of Pentecost. Is he not challenging 
God ? Those in whom faith becomes intensified into 
superstition are likely enough, ere long, to find confirma¬ 
tion of their presentiments. In five days, at Pentecost, 
Napoleon will be defeated for the first time in his life. 

Some regard the battle of Asix^rn-Essling as indecisive; 
at any rate, no one can consider it a success for Napoleon. 
When the bridge across the Danube was swept away, this 
was just as much and just as little due to chance as wa-re 
all the great happenings whereby at Lodi, Rivoli, Ma¬ 
rengo, and on many other occasions, he had, by precisely 
such improvisations, wrested victory from God. A friend 
of his youth, Marshal Lannes, is mortally wounded. Na¬ 
poleon hastens to the dying man’s side, and, so the story 
runs, his old comrade shows hostility both in word and 
glance. That evening Napoleon sits long before his un¬ 
tasted supper, silent, and refusing to see any one. 

''Conquered ? Conquerable ?” he muses, staring forth 
gloomily into the future. “Has Achilles’ heel indeed been 
hit? ddiat marksman aimed better than I'alleyrand. No, it 
was my own fault. Too hazardous to cross the river in 
full view of the enemy! Lannes was right; he was already 
half way over. What is Paris saying? What will be the 
best way of re])orting this in Paris?” In uneasy mood, he 
goes back to Schonbrunn, a huge, lonely palace in the 
midst of a hostile land. His Polish mistress! If only he 
had had the lovely Walewska with him. She is sitting now 
in a Polish castle, far away, but her thoughts fly towards 
him. His hopes of a child by her last year had been dashed. 
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Me sends for licr. 

Strange news from Rome! To Napoleon’s edict of dejxj- 
sition, the j)Ope has ])romplly replied ])y a Ijiiil of ex- 
comiiiLiijicalion. Does this alarm the Km])eror? Me laughs 
Jle hiiighs at Catholic medievalism, and the soldier, the 
se]fonafK‘ man, thinks: 

“Is this vengeance for my having, in Notre Dame, 
snatched from him the crown which the holy man wanted 
to [)lace on my head with his own hands? And what is 
holy? It is doiihtful if Christ ever li^■ed ; the onl\' ("erlaiii 
thing is that we can make use of him. But in tlvsse cn- 
liglitened days, none but children and nursemaids are 
afraid of curses. .1 have been outlawed twice ere this, on 
the Nineteenth Rrumaire, and in Corsica. Such farcass 
bring good luck!” Much refreshed by these thoughts, he 
])repares for the counter stroke on the Marchfeld, and at 
Wagram is again victorious, as in thirty battles, his ex¬ 
communicated weapons being too much for the pious aich- 
duke Charles. Towards the end of his two days’ battle, 
when all was going’ well,-and the commander was over- 
powc*red by fatigue, he made Rustam spread a bearskin 
for him on the battle-field, told the Alamcluke to call him 
ill twenty minutes, lay down, and fell fast asleep for the 
prescribed ])eriod, to awaken fully rcinvigourated. TIu 
war was finished, and a truce was agreed on. Next day, 
reporting the new victory to his wife, he adds: “I’ve been 
burned as brown as a berry.” Me has been thoroughly 
toned up, and his mood is rejuvenated. 

Returning to Schdnbrunn, he finds Walewska awaiting 
him. Mow many lovely women have glided through the 
secret portals and discreet chambers of this vast ]:)alace, 
to revivify the Habsburgs? Now the adventurer from the 
Mediterranean sends evening after evening to fetch the 
countess, who is housed near by; and again and again lit 
warns the groom of the chambers to be careful lest the 
carriage should be overturned on the rough road. For the 
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second time, the pair live tliree months together. He had 
looked forward to this in Finckenstein, and liad prom¬ 
ised her that it should hai)pen; but the where and the 
when depended on the course of universal history, and 
not wholly on himself. 

In a few weeks, she knows that she is with child. Wih 
she this time give him the gift that he has been asking 
from women for twelve years, and has only once received ? 
Thus, the idyll gains a new content; and when, at mid¬ 
night on August 15 th, lying in her arms, waiting for his 
fortieth birthday to dawn, and thinking how early next 
morning salutes and bell peals will hail the coming of this 
day, throughout France, and indeed in all the countries 
over which he rules,—the day to which the pope had com¬ 
placently transferred the feast of St. Napoleon—may it 
not seem strange to him that the first to congratulate him 
should be this beauty of twenty summers, who can speak 
but haltingly the two languages in which he is at home, 
and whose glances convey more meaning than her words? 
His thoughts may well fly back to that time ten }’ears ago 
when he sailed homeward from Fgypt, hazarding' all to 
the luck of the seas, out of which the gn\at English net 
could so readily have fished him. Now he is a different 
man, but not a happier one, for he is the slave of “the na¬ 
ture of things.” 

He is different, also, from tlie man he was two years 
ago in Finckenstein. Then he was the builder of a world 
empire, the potentate to whom the kings of the East and 
the kings of the West paid homage; now, that empire is 
on the defensive, and even a great victory like that he ha? 
just won, can only be turned cautiously to account. 

On the day of Wagram, his people in Rome had com¬ 
mitted a blunder of which he has only just heard: 

“I am very much annoyed at the arrest of the pope, 
ddiat was an idiotic thing to do! You should have arrested 

Clardinal -, while leaving the pope at his ease in 

Rome.” He had laughed at the symbolic power of the bull 
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of excommunication. ‘‘Excommunication’' is an empty 
word, an airy nothing, which the French bishops can blow 
away; but as statesman he realises instantly that the im¬ 
prisonment and deportation of the Holy Father are very 
serious matters. This rash action has put him in the wrong, 
for a banished pope is morally stronger than a pope ful¬ 
minating bulls. 

Other letters are coming to hand, from Spain this 
time, telling how England has made good her losses there; 
and how, in the forest wilds, the visible-invisible Spanish 
people, allied with England, is standing more stoutl}^ to 
arms. The news from Paris is that Fouche has over¬ 
stepped his orders, and has called up the National Guard 
everywhere; his obvious intention has been to intensify 
the dread of England throughout the country, and to 
fail the flames of discontent among the newly levied con¬ 
scripts. 

y\ difficult and dangerous situation, and one whose difh- 
ciilties and dangers thicken as the radius widens. The 
despatches from Rome and Paris are a week olcl, and 
those from Spain date from more than a fortnight back. 
By the time fresh orders from Schdnbrunn can reach 
Valladolid, the whole position wall have changed. If only 
he had the power to issue his commands with the velocity 
of light, then he would be able to rule the world from this 
office on the Danube. As things are, he must cut short the 
negotiations, which Austria, encouraged by England and 
Hungary, has been protracting for wrecks. When, recently, 
the victor demanded a third of the monarchy, with nine 
million souls, he was met wdth a refusal. Now he pursius 
a different plan. With the splendid frankness wdiich is so 
baffling to diplomats of the old school, in one of his end¬ 
less conversations (this particular talk with Count Bubna 
lasted seven hours), he explains his own difficulties to his 
opponent: 

“i was to blame for Aspern-Essling, and suffered for 
my mistake: but the confidence of my soldiers remains un- 
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shaken/’ In broad outline, he sketches liis own tactics on 
die battle-lield. '‘But I will tell you the mistake you are 
always making". . . . /i’’ou draw up your ])lans the day 
befme the battle, when you do not yet know your adver¬ 
sary’s movements, or what jiositions you will have to oc- 
cii])y. But for my part, I never issue orders long^ in 
advance, and am especially cautious over-night. At j)eep 
of day, 1 send out my scouts, survey the held fur myself, 
and keep my troor^s in mass formation as long as 1 am 
still ill doubt. . . . Then I hurl myself on the enemy, at¬ 
tacking him wherever the ground makes attack iiK'st fa¬ 
vourable. . . . You are right when 3 ’ou remind m-e that ni}- 
free use of artillery fire causes much bloodshed. But what 
am I to do? My troops are weary; my men want pi’ace. 
That is why I have to be s]iaring with the bayonet, and to 
use cannon more than formerlv.” 

Later he comes to the condition of the alliances : “To¬ 
day I am sure of the tsar, but what guarantee have 1 that 
he will stand by me? As regards Prussia, I have kiKjwn 
for a long time that that country is o.scillating between 
you and me.” Suddenly he demands only half of what be 
had asked before, di.savows his minister, and offers an 
alliance. Needs must, for he has to get back to Ikiris. A 
new basis for negotiation! Austria is to lose a fragment to 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and another to Russia; 
a pathway to the Balkans has to be left oi)en for Na¬ 
poleon. Several more weeks pass in negotiation. Ilis 
impatience is soothed by the bright glances of Walewska. 

In October, Najioleon is holding a great review in 
Schfinbrunn. A young man forces his way into the i)alace. 
He is arrested. When searched, he is found to be carrying 
a long knife and the picture of a girl. Examined in the 
guard room, he refuses to give any information, and says 
he will only explain himself to the Ifinperor in person. 
Soon the lad of eighteen, a fair-haired youth, serious of 
asi)ect, frank and courageous but courteous, is confronted 
with Napoleon. His name is Friedrich Staps, and he is the 
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son of a Tyrolese pastor. Napoleon questions him in 
French, Rapp actinj^ as interpreter. 

“Yes, I intended to kill von.” 

“You must he mad, younj^ man, or ill.” 

“I am neither mad nor ill, hut in the full possession of 
my faculties.” 

“dlien why do you want to kill me?” 

“Hecause you are ruining- my country.” 

“Your country?” 

“It is mine, as it is that of all good Germans.” 

“Who was the instigator?” 

“No one. My heart told me that by killing you, I should 
do good service to Germany and to Enro])e.” 

“Have you ever seen me before?” 

“In T?rfurt. Then I believed you would make no more 
wars, and I was your greatest admirer.” 

The ]?mj)C‘ror sends for his physician, in the hope that 
the young fellow^ w'ill he declared a lunatic; hut th(‘ doc¬ 
tor, having made his examination, .says that Staps is oi 
sound mind. 

“1 told you so,” says Friedrich. 

The iMuperor is uneasy. }Ie is loath to make an end of 
so frank and hold a youth. He has not to do here with a 
partisan, with a conspiracy, with one who is out to de¬ 
stroy a ])rinciple; he has not to do with an ideologue*, hu\ 
with an idealist. Germany has sent forth against him a 
Unitus wu'th a long knife. 

“You are distraught. You are bringing aftliction on your 
family. Ask my forgiveness, and say you are sorry. Then 
1 will grant you your life!” 

Never before has Napoleon s])oken thus, at any rate to 
an assassin. The young man remains steadfast, lias Na¬ 
poleon lost the power of suggestion? “Well?” 

“1 do not want your fc^rgiveness, and I am not sorry. 
My only regret is that 1 have failed.” 

The Km]3eror growes angry. 

“The devil! A crime means nothing to you, then ?” 
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“To kill you would not be a crime, but a public service/’ 
says Staps, still perfectly resi>ectful, indeed, thoroughly 
well bred. 

“llni. Whose portrait is this?” 

“The girl I love.” 

“Will she ap])rove this attempt of yours?” 

“She will be sorry it has miscarried, for she hates you 
as much as T dr.” 

“What a pretty girl,” thinks the Emperor looking at the 
miniature in his hand. '‘Am I really to be baflled by this 
young fellow? Mo, T will save him, will ]iardon him. What 
does it matter to me if he hates me?” Still holding the 
miniature, he looks Stajis s(|uarely in the face: “If I ]>ar- 
don you, I supfiose it will gladden the heart of this girl?” 

EriedriclTs blue eyes flashed, and he says firmly: 

“Tlum I shall be able to kill you after all!” 

The Emperor turns away, and leaves the iM'isoner to his 
doom. To Chainpagnv, who is present, he talks for a long 
time about the Illuminates. I'hen with a sudden transi¬ 
tion he says: 

“\W* must make ])eace. Drive back into the t(jwn. Sum¬ 
mon the Austrians. We are practically agreed on the main 
points, and the only trouble relates to the war indemnity, 
The. difference amounts to fiftv millions. Keduee the de¬ 
mand by half. Get the matter settled. 1 was satisfied with 
the last draft. Add whatever clauses you think necessary. 
I leave everything in your hands. Make peace.” 

So great is the imjiression wrought by the youth. We 
cannot call it alarm. Caution is too mild a word. The 
trouble is that a shadow has fallen across his souk After 
negotiating for three months, the Emperor, simply that 
he may save one day, leaves the conclusion of the jieacc to 
his minister. He has Staps examined once more, but the 
enthusiast prefers death to recantation. Next morning at 
six, the minister brings the treaty which has been ar¬ 
ranged during the night. The Emperor, well content, 
praises his minister: 
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The same morning, the assassin is shot, and tlic Em- 
pcror returns to the topic: “The thing is unprecedented! 
So young a man, a German, a Protestant, well brought 
up; and such a crime! How did he meet his end?” The 
answer is that Staps, in face of the firing squad, had cried 
in loud tones: “Liberty for ever! Death to the tyrant!” 
The Emperor holds his peace. 

Napoleon commands tliat the long German knife sliall 
be brought back with him to Paris. 

XXII 

The Empress Josephine is lying in a swoon on the floor. 
Napoleon summons the palace prefect, and orders him to 
bear her to her chamber. The Emperor goes in front, car¬ 
rying a lighted candle. Since the staircase is narrow, he 
passes tile candlestick to a servant, and helps Bausset to 
carry Josephine. He carefully lays her on her bed, and, in 
a state of great excitcnient, leaves the room. Hardly is no. 
out of sight, when the empress opens her eyes: cries and 
fainting fit were all a pretence! Bausset betrayed her 
secret later, stating that, as he carried her up the stairs, 
she had whispered that he was holding her too tightly, and 
was hurting her. 

All the same, fear and sorrow are in very truth her por¬ 
tion ; for she has been informed that she must leave the 
Tuileries, where, for more than a decade, she has ruled as 
queen. The Emperor himself has broken the news to her. 
Matters cannot continue as in the past: every one is 
counting on his death: across the frontier are the Ger¬ 
mans with their long knives; here at home is Fouche, 
colloguing with the English. Napoleon needs a son ; and 
his son must be the child of a princess of royal blood. The 
scene with Josephine took place shortly after his return 
from Schonbrunn. Probably he was feeling sore becauf^e 
he could not place his Polish love, who bore his child in 
her womb, straightway upon the throne. For a certainty^ 
he did not as yet know the name of his future bride. 
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Mother, sisters, brothers, are sitting- in silence, with 
stoii}' faces, round the tal)le, in family conclave: Jose¬ 
phine is likewise ])resent- She can detect the smothered 
joy in tile minds of these witnesses whej at last have gained 
their end. The “old woman” must go! With uncontrolled 
emotion in his voice, the Emperor declares that all hope 
of an heir Irom the em])ress is quenched, and that it is 
solely on this account that he must part from her, “Ood 
alone Imows how hard a step this is for me to take. . . 
But no sacritiee is too great for the sake of France. . . . 
For iifteen years, the em])ress has made my life beautiful 
by her [4'esence. She was crowned by my own hands. . . . 
I have determined that she shall preserve the rank and 
the title of empress ; and, above all, that she shall look 
ii])on me as her lifedong friend.” Josephine exercises ad¬ 
mirable self-control, hut asks the arch-chancellor to read 
her words of accjuiescence. 

The memorandum concerning the divorce is then signed 
by all. Napokajii’s signature is more legible than usual. It 
is vigorous, and a long, firm llourish underlines his full 
name: he thus brings a vvvy serious matter to a close, in 
manly fashion. Nervously, Josephine adds her signature 
to tile right of his, (juite near, as though pleading for his 
.siq)port. Madame Merc writes her M. as her son has writ¬ 
ten his N., and follows him, likewise, in the concluding 
flourish. 

That night, Josephine makes an amazing entry into his 
r(.)om, and approaches his bed, tears streaming down her 
face, and her hair falling round her shoulders. Next day, 
supi)orted by Napoleon, a veritable Niobe, she quits the 
palace and drives to Malmaison. Be*fore leaving, however, 
she has ^foolishly perhaps) besought Meneval to speak 
of her as often as oossible to the Emperor. 

Napoleon went alono g-' Trianeni, which was at this time 
unocciqued. There he held a death waitch such as no lover 
had ever held before over the love from whom he was to 
be eternally severed: he remained there for three days. 
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absolutely inactive—this beiuj^ as ^reat an achievement 
as if a ]^>uddhist holy man had for three days done Na¬ 
poleon’s work! lie received no one, he dictated never a 
w'ord, read nothing, noted down nothing; for three days 
the mi^lity wheel stood still, the wheel which for fifteen 
}'ears had rotated hy the strength of its own im])etus. 
Soon aftcTwards he visited his divorced lady at her house 
in Malmaison. Then he wrote to her: 

“I f(jund you to-day in a worse condition of mind tlian 
1 had ho])ed, mon amie. . . . You should not give your¬ 
self up to so ])rofound a melancholy. Take gO(xl care of 
your health, which is so dear to me. If you love me, then 
show me how strong and ]ia])py 3 a.)u can be. You cannot 
doubt my fondness, or all the tenderness 1 feel lor you. 
^h.)U cannot believe that T shall ever be happy if you are 
unlia])])y, ... 1 was very sad when 1 got back to the 
Tuileries; the great palace seemed so empty; 1 felt so 
lonely. . . . Farewell, chere amie; sk'ep soundly, and re¬ 
member that I wish it thus. . . .” After fifteen years of 
intimate association, the man of forty writes in so natural 
and so grateful a fashion—though at the same time wc 
may detect a gentle hint of a determined will that com¬ 
mands. 

Then come endless calculations: he will allow her three 
millions per annum; the set of rubies he will ])ay extra 
for; “this will cost me quite four hundred thousand francs 
and 1 will ha\'e it valued, for 1 do not wish to be cheated 
by the jeweller. . . . In the wardrobe at Malmaison you 
should find five to six hundred tliousand francs. You can 
take this money in order to increase your silver ]date and 
your underclothing. I have ordered a beautiful china 
service for you, but I have told the makers to await your 
commands, for I wish it to be really lovely. . . . The 
})age who saw you this morning, tells me you were weep¬ 
ing. ... I shall take my meals all by myself. . . . Have 
you really lost courage since going to Malmaison? And 
yet that house has been the witness of our happiness, and 
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our feelings for one another. These feelings must never 
change; nor can they, at least as far as 1 am concerru'd. 
... I should so much like to pay you a visit; but first I 
must know if you are a valiant woman or a weakling. I 
am rather weak myself, and am suifering greatly. Fare¬ 
well, Josephine. Good-night.” 

A melting mood has once more taken possession of him. 
The tone resembles that of the passionate letters sent from 
Milan by the young general to his faithless wife in Paris. 
It is set in a minor key; and the same melody that surged 
up and soared above the whole orchestra of his senses in 
those days, is now played by tlie ’cello as a solo echoing 
through the desolate halls of the Tuileries. 

Shortly after this, a masked hall was given by the arch¬ 
chancellor. Among the guests was Princess Metternich, 
whose husband had formerly been envoy at the court of 
Paris. A man clad in a green domino took her by the arm 
and led her aside. Every one knew who he was, for al¬ 
though no one fully knew Napoleon unmasked, the masked 
Napoleon was impossible to mistake: the tragi-comedy of 
genius in this world. After a few quips, he asked her 
whether she thought that an arch-duchess would accept 
the offer of his hand. 

“I do not know, Sire.” 

“Were you in the archduchess’ place, would you accept 
the offer?” 

“1 should certainly refuse it,” says the Viennese lady 
with a smile. 

“Plow unkind! Will you write to your husband, to ask 
his views on the matter?” 

“I think you had better say that to Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, Sire; he is the envoy now.” 

Thus with one of his improvisations does Napoleon 
begin his new wooing after the divorce. It is a si)lendid 
return to the straightforwardness of the revolution. Pdie 
same evening, he instructs Eugene, who next morning 
approaches the Austrian ambassador. None of the Habs- 
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burg- clan understand promptness and simplicity in such 
campaigns; but to the Emperor these qualities come nat¬ 
urally. The tsar makes no sign. Vienna, beaten in four 
wars, must at length be pacified. What could be more 
obvious than this solution ? Why get a divorce if you do 
not forthwith do your utmost to attain the unattainable? 

The Corsican family feeling is at work once more. He, 
who so rarely holds a council of war, summons a family 
council before the divorce and before the marriage. There 
they sit, just as six weeks earlier, round the oval table; all 
the great dignitaries are there; according to the rejiort of 
one of those present, general embarrassment prevails. The 
Emperor announces his desire for an heir, and then speaks 
with an assumption of dubiety: 

“Were it possible for me to be guided by personal feel¬ 
ings alone, I should choose my bride out of the circle of 
the Legion of Honour, from among the daughters of the 
heroes of France, and should make the worthiest of 
Frenchwomen empress of the French. But a man must 
adapt his actions to the customs of his own century, to the 
usage of other States, to political considerations. Many 
sovereigns have sought my alliance, and I do not think 
there is any reigning house to which I cannot propose this 
personal tie. Three of them have now to be considered: 
the Austrian, the Russian, and the Saxon. I should like to 
hear your views.’' 

Thus does the curse of legitimacy break once more into 
the mighty dictator’s private preserve. Legitimacy is the 
rock on which he will be shipwrecked. Why should he not 
choose Countess Walewska whom he loves? Or, if the 
empress is to be a Frenchwoman, why not a daughter of 
one of those heroes to whom he has given kingdoms? He 
has shaken the old world to its foundations; has with his 
own hands placed two crowns on his head; has kept kings 
of ancient lineage waiting in his ante-rooms; has dethroned 
one such, and placed an innkeeper’s son upon the vacant 
throne. Has he done all these things that to-day, debarred 
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from the choice of the woman of his lieart, on the prowl 
for an heir, he must “adapt his actions to the customs of 
his own century”—customs which hitherto he has defied 
like a demigod? 

But no such unconventional }X)ssibilities arc discussed 
in these cold, im})crial halls, for one and all are ayainst a 
Frenchwoman. Itui^'ene and Talleyrand are for Austria. 
]\lunit demurs, saying that Alarie Antoinette had brought 
bad luck to France. Some voice tlie advantages of 
a Kussian alliance. Others favour Saxony. The Jun- 
])eror listens to their views, closes the sitting, and does 
what he has already made up his mind to do. That same 
evening he sends a message to Vienna. The only one pres¬ 
ent at the council who saw clearly was the minister who 
had strongly urged the claims of Russia, but who did iiot 
venture to utter his real reasons except in private; 
'A\b"thin two years, we shall certainly be at war with both 
the monarchies with whose ruling house the Ifmperor does 
not ally himself by marriage—and Austria is the only one 
of the three a war with which would not be dangerous!” 

P)y tht' Innperorks instructions, the court of St. I^ders- 
burg is informed that he has f)een kept waiting too long. 
Furthermore, it would be inconvenient to have a priest of 
the Ivussian Orthodox Church in the Tuileries. Finally, he 
has been informed “that Grand Duchess Anna, who is fif¬ 
teen }’ears old, is not yet riiKmed to womanhood. Inas¬ 
much as, in young girls, two years elapse between the 
a]:)pearance of the first signs of womanhood and complete 
maturity, tliis will not suit the aims of the Fmiperor, who 
does not wish to be married for three years before he can 
have a child.” This gynecological excursus is the last we 
hear of the Russian wooing which had begun so inaus|)i- 
ciously in Erfurt. 

But the Ilabsburgs are a prolific family, so that he may 
regard an Austrian princess as practically guaranteed 
against barrenness. When he learns that the mother of his 
chosen bride has given birth to thirteen children, that one 
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of her ancestresses has had seventeen, and another actu¬ 
ally twenty-six, the Emperor exclaims: “That’s the kind 
of wcHiib 1 want to marry!’’ There could he no doubt 
about the answer to his proposal; Francis would acce])t 
it, and his eighteen-year-old daughter would com[)i\'. . . . 
Acceptance is taken for granted in tlie first letter of his 
courtship, which the ]fm])eror writes with his own hami, 
legibly in places, for it is jxained with Aleneval’s aid, and 
with more jiains than might be gathered from an inspec¬ 
tion of the schoolboy scri])t: 

“Chcre (fousine, d1ie brilliant qualities vdiich distiin 
guish your person have aroused in us the desire to serve 
you and to honour you. Inasmuch as we are apj^roaching 
the emperor, your father, with the request that he will 
entrust us with Your Tmj)erial Highness’ happiness, may 
we venture to hoj^e that you will graciously acce[)t the sen¬ 
timents which move us to this step. Dare we flatter our- 
S(dves that you are not deciding on this stej) s<.)l(dy from a 
sense of duty^ and filial obedience? ... If Your Im 
perial Highness has n(.> more than a trace of inclination 
towards us, we shall carefully clierish this sentiment, and 
make it our supreme task to be agreeable to you always 
and in all things, so that we nriv look forward to the haj)- 
{>iness of winning your whole heart. . . 

Did ever a great genius write a more preposterous let¬ 
ter? He knows perfectlv well that her accei)tancc will be 
dictated by filial obedience and nothing more; that she 
cannot possibly have a trace of liking for the devil who, 
during the years of her childhood, has been despoiling her 
father of one province after another, so that she has 
learned to cross herself at the sound of his name. He 
knows that be has better things to do, that he has other 
supreme tasks, than to make himself agreeable to a little 
goose, who is not distinguished by^ any other qualigv than 
by the luck of being ’corn a Habsburg; who is neither 
beautiful nor wise, neither brave nor passionate. Yet the 
equivocal nature of his position constrains Na))oleon, who 
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has never asked a favour, to write such a letter as the fore¬ 
going ! 

With the gesture of a sultan, he gives to his friend Ber- 
thier (who is to woo for him by ])roxy in Vienna) tokens 
of affection for his bride; his miniature set in diamonds, 
and jewellery worth one-and-a-half-millions. But at the 
proxy wedding in the Hofburg, Napoleon is represented 
by the bride’s uncle. Archduke Charles, whom he has 
worsted in a dozen battles. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, gives more attention to cloth¬ 
ing and furniture than to affairs of State; orders for 
Marie Louise a trousseau to the tune of five millions, for 
what she is bringing with her has cost only half a million; 
studies all the details of Marie Antoinette’s journey, lest 
the Piabsburgs should be able to plume themselves on 
breaches of etiquette; orders fashionable coats from his 
tailor, and buckled shoes from his shoemaker; goes out 
ftunling, rides vigorously, in the hope of sweating off his 
fat; even finds that his dancing days are not yet over. 

While on her way to Paris, Marie Louise receives a love 
letter, quite illegible, for all she can make out is the capital 
N. of the signature; flowers greet her wherever she halts 
for the night; in Com])iegne she is expecting to be re¬ 
ceived by the terrible man whom she is to wed; he is wait¬ 
ing there for her with all his family. 

But suddenly, with a surge of vigorous >outh, the firm 
will and the fierce impatience of the revolutionist break 
through this hedge of antiquated formalities. Laying aside 
his new embroidered coat, and donning his old uniform, 
he jumps into a calash undecorated with armorial bear¬ 
ings, and drives to meet the bridal procession. There it is; 
tlie horses are being changed in a downpour of rain. lie 
wants to take Marie Louise by surprise, but her master- 
of-the-horse, recognising him, exclaims, ‘Tiis Majesty”; 
so the little coup fails to come off. In a moment he is in 
the carriage beside her, dismisses the lady-in-waiting, 
“isses his bride, laughing the while, for he is wet through. 
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In her embarrassment, she finds a pretty phrase: “Youi 
portrait does not fiattcr you, Sire!” 

“She is by no means beautiful,” he meditates, as he 
takes stock of her. “Marked with smallpox, tliough not 
badly, thick lips; watery blue eyes; full-bosomed for her 
years; but fresh and youn^.” 

With disi^ust, that evening, the masters of the cere¬ 
monies see their whole programme, which has been re¬ 
hearsed for weeks in advance, torn to tatters. The meet¬ 
ing with the imperial family has been effected with scant 
formality; all come and go as they please; the girls who 
present bouquets must cut their compliments short, for 
every one is wet and cold; supix:r is improvised, with 
C'aroline as third at table. 7\t one in the morning the whole 
ronijiany retires to rest. But the Emperor has taken Ins 
uncle the airdinal aside, and has asked Fesch, as an 
authority upon these matters, whether Marie Louise is 
not already his wife, thanks to the proxy marriage in 
Vienna. ‘‘Yes, Sire, according to civil law,” answers the 
jiriest, foreseeing what is al^out to happen. 

Next morning the Emperor has breakfast for two 
brought to the empress’ bedside. Within an hour all Com- 
piegne knows. 

By this night attack, made on the spur of the moment. 
Napoleon conquers the world of legitimacy after the same 
fashion as he has conquered it in the field, taking the 
Ilabsburg fortress by storm, as beseems his reputEition. 

With a miscliievous double meaning, he writes next day 
to his unsuspecting father-in-law: “She fulfils all my 
hopes, and we do not cease to give one anotlier proofs of 
the tender feelings that unite us. We suit one another 
exceedingly well. . . . Allow me, therefore, to thank you 
for this lovely gift.” Uncle Fesch does not give their union 
the ])lessing of the Church until after they have made their 
imposing entry into Paris. In Josephine’s case, he was 
eight years too late; this time the san^ftificatian has U^en 
delayed no more than a fortnight. 
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T-;g Emperor finds his bride charming'. “You should ah 
many Germans,” he tells his intimates; “they are gentle, 
good, unspoiled, and as fresh as roses.” He is delighted 
that she gets on well with his family. Domestic peace is 
new to him. He graces the intimacies of the toilet with his 
presence; plnclues her cheeks caressingly; mils her his 
“bonne petite animale.” 

Two or three weeks later, there is news from Poland, 
The child conceived during the weeks at Schoiihrunn has 
been born—a bo 3 a There is a strange medley of feelings 
m Na])oIeon’s soul. From that same Austrian ])aiace, 
where he has stayed only in the absence of its rightful 
owtier, has come the new wife, who as yet gives no signs 
of capacity for doing her duty. He vacillates; sends for 
the Polish countess. But, soon after this, iMarie Louise 
finds that she is with child. “The Eni])eror's jubilation 
ulniost trasses description,” writes Metternich to Vienna. 
At this early stage, the em])ress’ condition is solemnly an¬ 
nounced to the Senate and the nation; prayers for the 
successor to the throne are to he said ; there is to be a fes¬ 
tival of rejoicing as sum])tuous as those (jf pagan times. 

^Adien the lovely Walewska arrives, he gives her every¬ 
thing she can ask for; sees the baby and fondles it; makes 
it a count of the Empire, with the chancellor for guardian. 
But lUithing beyond this unites the sometime lovers. Na- 
p( 1 Oil has become a respectable married man. 

In all respects, now, this man’s career seems to be 
transcending familiar limitations, outstep])ing traditional 
horizons. Thus among the women who liave crossed his 
path new relationships begin. The Polish countess, whose 
c\'es |osc‘phii!e would at one time have been glad to scratch 
out, is invited to Malmaison. Walewska brings Josephine 
Na]')Oieon’s son, that son whose absence from her own 
vvoml) deckkal Josephine’s fate. See the group on the ter¬ 
race. One of them is a grey-headed woman, who was born 
in the West Indies, had a taste of prison, and then became 
^^uTU'ess of the French. The other, voung and hlooming, 
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was brought up in an impoverished Polish noble family, 
was married off to a wealthy old man, and was then 
switched into a new career through Napoleon’s chance 
glimpse of her at a ball. Between them is the child of the 
man who had loved both and forsaken both, that he might 
com])el a stupid little Habsburg girl to immortalise a name 
which had long ere this immortalised itself. 

When the empress’ hour comes, he has to make a choice 
* great as destiny itself. Paris knows, France knows, that 
the young wife is in labour. All arc waiting for the heir; 
enemies are dreading him before he is born * the common 
jieoidc, w’ho at such moments are always dynastically in- 
(dined, are praying for mother and child. Throughout the 
night Napoleon has been w'atching by his wnfe’s bedside, 
l)ul has withdrawn for a time. The accoucheur brings liim 
dread tidings: “The child is in a bad ])Osition; there is 
danger to the life of botli mother and infant!” 

Tlie whole structure of his dynastic schemes is totter¬ 
ing. What wall he say, this man of iron, wTen the doctor 
asks whether the first thought is to be for the mother or 
for the child? Will he not answaa* that, before all, it is 
necessary to save the child, for wdiose first cry millions 
besides Napoleon are waiting? What does Marie Louise 
matter? When she has borne him a healthy boy, she will 
have fulfilled her earthly mission. Surely the Emperor 
can have no choice? 

“Do exactly what you would do if an ordinary citizen’s 
wife wa‘re in labour. The mother’s life comes first!” 

Twaj hours later, howxver, the baby has been born, and 
the mother is in good case. With ra])t attention, Paris 
counts the cannon shots. Nineteen, twenty, twenty-one 
—so far, it may only be a girl. But when the twanty- 
second gun booms out, the wdiolc cit}'^ is in a frenzy of 
delight. The crowd surrounding the old Bourbon palace 
cheers madly. The salute is still thundering. The little lieu¬ 
tenant of artillery stands by the window, mechanically not¬ 
ing the calibre of the guns from the pitch of the gun-fire 
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glancing down upon the mutable many without—while his 
thoughts reach far back into the past, and roam yet far¬ 
ther forward into the future. 

Tlie groom-of-the-chambers sees that there are tears I’n 
the cold, grey-blue eyes. 



BOOK FOUR 


THE SEA 

It IS essential that this man shall be ruined! , . . Ru^ 
since, here below everything takes place by natural causes, 
the daimons tri]) liim: thus, in the end, even Napoleon is 
overthrown.— Goethe. 


I 

The old strugfgle in Napoleon's mind between mathe* 
iTiatics and fantasy had ri|)ened. The issue of the struggle 
was now to decide the history of his world dominion. 

For now, at the climax of his career; fortified by hi^ 
ties with the Habsburgs, ties for whose sake he had 
broken the familiar associations of years of married life; 
fortified by having a legitimate heir, whose birth gave firm 
anchorage to his adventurer’s dynasty; having gained the 
mastery over conspiracies, and having learned to dominate 
all the ])olitical parties—he was once more free as he had 
been ek'vcn years earlier, when the victory of Marengo 
had safeguarded the tranquillity he needed for the inter¬ 
nal development of France. True, England was uncon¬ 
quered; but Russia seemed still friendly. True, S])ain was 
uncoerced; but Euro])e from Reggio to TTammerfest was 
allied to France, this being a euphemism for dejKaKlence 
on France. For the last time in his life, he was free to 
make a great decision. 

Had he been nothing more than a mathematician, he 
would have been content with his calculations within the 
resuscitated realm of Qiarlcmagne, and dreams of world 
dominion would have yielded place before the reality of 
the United States of Europe under France’s leadership. 
Had he been nothing but a visionar 3 g he would have 
aimed, like a new Alexander, to march towards the 
Ganges ; and England would have been merely a pretext 

3 SS 
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for Ills onslaught on India. But he was both niatliema- 
tician and visionary, and was therefore in danger of dis¬ 
avowing himself. For, as calculator, he failed to grasj) an 
eminently real factor which could not ]>e expressed in fig¬ 
ures. The moods of un-uni formed men in Spain and in 
Germany could play no i>art in the cipherings of a mili- 
lai*}' commander whe> thought in terms of army corps and 
lag guns. Nevertheless such moods should have come 
within the scope of his visions as a seer! 

Thus during these deci>ive years, after the birth of his 
heir, and hi'fore his next warlike designs have become 
active, his mind is alternately dominated by his two funda¬ 
mental impulse's, and the wliole future depends upon which 
of the two will be sut)reme when the moment for action 
comes. Will his awakened fantasy warn him that it is 
dangerous to brave the anger of exasjxmated y)eoples, or 
will his calculating faculty disclose to him the danger that 
will await him on the distant road to the East? What will 
hap]x*n should he err in both respects? Then, indeed, his 
whole w'orld will go up in flames. 

He feels that his powers arc ripening. In addition to 
the two energies we have been considering, a third is 
growing to maturity, the sense of destiny. Words un¬ 
heard bc'fore, or rarely expressed, now And voice: 'T feel 
that I am being driven towards an unknown goal. But as 
soon as I have reached it, as soon as I no longer have an 
inexorable mission, an atom will suflice to overthrow me. 
Till then, no human powers can effect anything against 
me. The days are numbered.” 

Truly they are numbered ; and through these prophetic 
words there already breathes the foreboding of an exit, 
although he does not know the way thither. Now, on the 
{)ath towards the tragical catastrojdie, the clarity of his 
inner vision is dimmed. Yet he himself speaks of the cam¬ 
paign against Kussia as the “fifth act,” though the full 
significance of the term is not apparent to him. Tones like 
those of his youthful days resound in the new harmony. 
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“1 have to tiie end of cveryllhng/’ he had said when 
he was thirty, on the Nile. Now, at forty-three, he de¬ 
clares in the Council of State: “All this will last as long 
as 1 do, and no longer. ]\*rha])s when I am dead, my son 
will thinl< himself well off if he can he sure of an income 
of forty thousand francs a year.” 

lUit nt the saint' time his ardt)ur increases. Since those 
da}'s when it steuK'd to him that (thanks to the accelera¬ 
tion of genius) he had got to the end oi everything, since 
the da}es of the Egy])tian cam])aigii, he had been guided 
hv a religious faith that it was his destiny to become a 
second Alexander. Now, when for the first time he is 
('(juipped with means for the carrying out of his design, is 
he to annihilate his dream by figures, wliich are n(.)t more 
]')otent in the world than dreams? When the arch-chancel¬ 
lor wishes him a hap])y new year, he answers, as if sud- 
dc'uly rejuvenated: “J must grow wise if you are to he 
able to re})eat this greeting thirty years hence.” 

Na]K)leon never grew wise, but he was always clever. 
When he finds that his coinmercial wairfare is reacting to 
the detriment of his owm country, he disregards his own 
])ruhibitions, and grants licenses for the import of cer¬ 
tain raw materials and dyes from England, in part be¬ 
cause they are urgently needed for Erench industry, and 
in part because the articles in question are among the re¬ 
quirements of T^irisian luxury. Soon, in all continental 
countries, huge sums are made by smugglers who import 
the very colonial [iroduce which the Emperor wislu's to 
prevent his chief enemy from marketing. These goods are 
tlien retailed at a great profit. Ts the smartest dealer in 
Europe to be robbed of his gains by smugglers ? Tde would 
rather have the business under his own contixil, so ho. im¬ 
poses a fifty per cent, duty on all the colonial produce his 
agents can find on the Continent, and pouches these re¬ 
ceipts for France. vSince at the same time he has all hhig- 
lish woollen textiles that he can lay hands on burned, he 
C)[)ens o])portunities for illicit gains which are so larsre that 
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for their sake people will ignore the risks of draconian 
punishments. He has to carry on a guerilla warfare, just 
as in S])ain, though this time he is fighting the nation of 
sho])kee]X‘rs with trade weapons. 

It is likewise a war of decrees. Since Paris has pro- 
I’lihited all trading in iMiglish wares, London reciprocates 
hy demanding from all neutral countries enhanced dues 
for permission to call at the blockaded ports. Paris coun¬ 
ters this move hv declaring that the vesst'ls of ntaitrals 
which shall call at the ports of London or of Malta, run 
the risk of ca})ture as j)ri/es. London resjionds by sending 
her ships out under false colours, and ikiris tlun'enpon 
has all merchantmen trading in Mediterranean waters 
overhauled and scarchial. The American government for¬ 
bids its citizens to have business dealings with Eurojie, or 
even any private intercourse with the Continent; but the 
Emjieror jiromises all kinds of jmivileges to the Amer¬ 
icans if they will cease to call at English jiorts. So jiara- 
doxical is the situation resulting from tlie endeavour to 
Strangle overseas trade, by which Napoleon had ho])t‘d to 
extort the freedom of the seas! 

The Emperor’s hopes are rising. The TLiglish pound 
sterling is still quoted at seventeen francs, the h'nglish 
banks are failing, and in parliament the opposition is 
against the continuance of the war. In spite of this, his 
peace priiposals arc rejected. The disturbances in Spain 
are at once the cause and the consequence of England’s 
defiant attitude. 

There is still an army numbering a quarter million men 
stationed in Spain; and, despite all endeavours, Welling¬ 
ton’s thirty thousand are not driven out, for the bands of 
native insurrectionaries led by officers and monks carry 
on unceasing guerilla warfare against the French invad¬ 
ers. The Emperor’s quarrel with the pope stiffens the an¬ 
tagonism of the monks. While French children on the 
northern slopes of the Pyrenees are being taught that Na¬ 
poleon is God’s viceregent, Spanish children on the south- 
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ern slopes are learning that the Emperor is the devil in¬ 
carnate and that the murder of a Frenchman is a deed 
pleasing to the Almighty. 

In so fanatical a land, where hardly any regular troops 
are left for the French to fight against, Na}X)leon’s gen¬ 
erals feel out of their element. Disunion prevails. Mas- 
sena is sent against Portugal. At the same time, Na])oleon 
deprives Joseph of four provinces. When the king jour¬ 
neys to Paris to demand the cancelling of the decree, tlie 
Emperor declares that his brother has ceded these lands. 
Napoleon ])laces a general to administer each ]movince, 
and a])points a marshal in supreme command. FTe carries 
out this Roman system of ruling through militar}^ gover*' 
nors thus ruthlessly and ]>ersistently because of his in¬ 
tense disap])ointment in the rule of the members of his 
family to whom he has allotted crowns, and, ab(.)ve all, in 
!!ie behaviour of his brothers. Terrible battles, made more 

t'LStly by famine and disease, are meanwhile forcing 
Alassena to retreat. The ]fm]x*ror, in a fury, recalls him. 

Will Najjoleon at length realise that his presence is es¬ 
sential? Marshals, ofhc'Ts. and, above all, the rank and file 
of the army, eagerly await his coming. Full well does he 
knov' this; and yet he does not go. Does he fear assassina¬ 
tion at the hands of some fanatical Spaniard? Or is it 
treachery at home that deters him; such cons])iracies as 
those which called him ])ack to Jkiris so suddenly when he 
was eiicani])e(l near Astorga? Is he to get enmeshed in 
this southern corner of his empire at the moment when 
tile whole is at stake? What is Spain to him? Tie chooses 
the oldest of his companions-in-arms: Marmont is sent to 
cl nr up the mess and Iming the cam])aign to an end. 

Die second kingly lirother had, witli good reason, 
thrown u]j his job. Napoleon had deprived him of all the 
Dutch territory on the left bank of the Rhine; had insisted 
u])on the removal of tlie rest of the protective duties 
against France; and (this was the worst of all) had 
angered the Dutch, who are traders and seamen, by the 
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measures he liacl compelled them to take against longland. 
The EnijX'ror had ex])ected both his brothers to run coun¬ 
ter to the currents of national feeling in their rcsj^ective 
kingdonrs underestimating alike the strength of pojmlar 
sentinuait and the sense of honour (jf the two men he had 
forcisl to 1)ecome monarchs. It would have been easier for 
military gowanors to co])e with the rising tide of national¬ 
ism and to dispense with a feeling- of obligation towards 
the peo])le they ruled, than it was for kings burdened with 
hist(.)ric crowns. 

W hen Louis found it impossible to put U]) any longer 
with the Emperor’s tutelage, he abdicated in favour of his 
younger son, and tied by night from his kingdom for an 
unrevealed destination. Napoleon’s catchpolls sought him 
far and wide in Europe, to discover him at length in 
Austria. The Emperor was greatly enraged, yet he could 
not but see that he was himself more to blame than Louis. 
He therefore made no attempt to jamish, but sent his owm 
body physician to care for the fugitive, who had excused 
the flight on the ground of illness. To his mother, the 
Emperor wrote saying that there were tidings of ]..ouis’ 
whereabouts. “You need not be anxious; but his conduct 
has been of a kind which can only be explained by his ill¬ 
ness. Your very affectionate son, Na])oleon.” 

The w'ording of this sul)scripti(jn stands out among the 
numberless letters in which the dictator of Euro})e was 
accustomed to express his will to those who usually re¬ 
ceived tlu'se missives with trembling. The fugitive king, 
meanwhile, drawing a breath of relief, settled down to a 
literary life in Graz, writing in three volumes under the 
title Marie, on Ics pciiics d\nnoiir ( 1808 ), the st(jry of the 
love affair which the Em])eror had so ruthlessly frustrated. 
Hut when Joseph wished to follow Louis’ examy)le, feel¬ 
ing that he would rather retire into jwivate life than con¬ 
tinue to ])lay the ])art of king in a pack (jf cards, he was 
restrained from abdication by the iron hand of the Ifm- 
peror. Napoleon considered that his democratically in- 
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dined brother would do more misdiief as an intriguer in 
Paris than in his position as nominal diief and military 
commander; so Joseph had once more to put his hand to 
the task of war, for which, to the Emperor’s great annoy¬ 
ance, he was utterly unfitted. 

The most frivolous members of the family, Jerome and 
Pauline, were amusing themselves with love affairs. Murat 
and Caroline were immersed over head and cars in old 
and new intrigues. As for Elise, she had so much printed 
in the Tuscan news])a])ers anent her reviews and hunting 
parties that the Emperor was even more annoyed by her 
craze for notoriety than by the things she actually did, 
and wrote to her, saying: “Europe pays very little heed to 
what the grand duchess of Tuscany is doing.” 

The most dangerous man in his family circle has not 
yet become an object of his menaces. Since the old king 
of Sweden was on friendly terms with England, the Em¬ 
peror had made him abdicate in favour of an uncle; and 
the new ruler, who is devoted to the cause of Napoleon, 
has declared war against England. Being old and child¬ 
less, he thinks he cannot please the Emperor better than 
by aj^pointing as successor one who is closely connected 
with Na])(jleon by marriage. Thus it is that Bernadotte, 
bjseph’s brother-in-law, who during the wars has made 
friends in Swedish Pomerania, is unex]x:ctedly nominated 
crown ])rince of Sweden—as a result of a complicated in¬ 
trigue, in which Fouche has played a considerable part. 
The Emperor would have found it difficult, in any case, 
to object to this selection of a French general as heir to a 
foreign tin one; and it was ])ractically impossible for him 
to interfere with the promotion of his sometime rival, the 
man who had nearly ]>revented the coup d’etat of the 
Eighteenth Iff-umaire, and had subsequently become the 
husband of the woman A^diom Napoleon had once thought 
of marrying. “A good soldier,” growled the Emperor; 
“btii with no talent for ruling; one of the old Jacobins, 
with a bee in his bonnet like the rest of them, and there- 
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fore he will never be able to keep his position on a throne, 
. . . Still, I could not interfere-, were it only because it 
would be impossible to do anything more effective against 
the English than to set a h'rench marshal upon the throne 
of Gustavus Adolphus. ... I am glad to be quit of him.’' 

Is he really so carefree? Elitherto these folk whom he 
cannot trust have always been kept under his own eyes in 
Paris. 

Bernadotte triumphans! Soon, at last, he too will wear 
a crown, and will not even have to thank this detested 
Bonaparte for the gift. To Napoleon, therefore, who till 
yesterday was Bernadotte’s supreme war lord, the crown 
prince of Sweden now writes a bitter-sweet letter, offer¬ 
ing soldiers and iron, but asking for money. The Em¬ 
peror smiles. He knows what is written between the lines, 
and makes no direct answer. He has Bernadotte informed 
that he does not correspond with royal princes. His old 
opponent will not forget the gibe. In less than two years, 
Bernadotte will take vengeance for it, and for all that has 
gone before! 

Ruefully, the Em|:>eror watches the flames that are 
springing up everywhere, the flames his family mania has 
lighted. He does not conceal from his intimates that he is 
disappointed with his kin and his nobles. Writing to one 
of them at this time, Napoleon says: “I ought never to 
have had Murat and my brothers crowned. Live and 
learn! ... It was a mistake, too, to give back the confis¬ 
cated estates to the emigre. I should have kept the lands as 
State domains, and have been content to allow the former 
owners a modest income. I can’t stomach them, these peo¬ 
ple of the old regime; their light and airy graces are out 
of kee])ing with my serious temperament. I myself did 
not succeed to a heritage, but was content to take what 
belonged to no one. I ought to have been satisfied with 
the appointment of governors and viceroys. Some of my 
marshals, even, are beginning to dream of greatness and 
independence.” 
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At length he has realised that it is dangerous to play the 
emperor! His troubles are the fruit of his wish to safe- 
guard a dynasty (this meaning that the spirits of revolt 
and of genius, from whose union Napoleon has sprung, 
are to he taught to walk in the paths of legitimate medioc¬ 
rity). They are the outcome of the weak moments of a 
man who in his hours of strength believed in the immor¬ 
tality of deed and of fame, of a man who in tliese hours 
of strength felt no need of the perpetuation that is 
achieved by means of a family line. The brolhers, and 
brothers-in-law, and marshals, who all shine by reflected 
light, will take vengeance ere long. When his star pales, 
and the skies of Europe are overcast, they will still try to 
shine across the Continent in the afterglow of his splen¬ 
dour! 

Deeply ingrained in him was the illusion that his good 
fortune would be transmitted to his son. When, after the 
boy’s birth, a great reception was held, and all the nota¬ 
bles came to ofiFer congratulations, the Schwarzenbergs 
were among the guests. Schwarzenberg, as Austrian en¬ 
voy in Paris, had done much to promote the marriage. 
The Emperor, full of gratitude, went up to Princess 
Schwarzenberg and, taking from his coat a scarab pin, 
presented it to her, saying : 

'T found this scarab in the tomb of an Egyptian king, 
and have worn it ever since as a talisman. Please accept 
it; I no longer need such a mascot.’’ 

He feels that the birth of his son has placed him above 
all possibility of danger, and that everything will go well 
with him in future. He can have no further need for an 
amulet I 

These kings, these brothers, have been but a substitute 
for the sons that were lacking. Now, when he can feast hi? 
eyes on a son of his body, he recognises his mistake, and 
the disastrous consequences of Josephine’s barrenness are 
plainer than ever. Too many battles have been fought, too 
many years have passed, there has been too much self- 
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rt'straint and scdf-dcnial, for it to be {xxssible now to give 
this heir a gr(\at place in his system. The boy lias been 
horn ^oo late. The tempo of Napoleon’s life has been so 
rapid. The man who at two-and-twenty was still a lieu¬ 
tenant, had hecome an emperor at thirP^-fonr. Such a man 
should have had his first-borii son long i)efore the age of 
forty-one. He has recklessly expended his vital energies, 
and cannot look forward confident^ to many years of 
power, flow can he reasonably expect to establish the 
child securely as his successor? 

It is, indeed, a poignant sight. Watch this man who is 
now growing old witli fearful speed, as he dandles the 
long-desired infant on his knees, tries his fiwn hat on the 
halo ’s hc'ad, watches the cliild crawling on the floor while 
he sirs at lireakfast, and even (when the youngster grows 
a little idder) rdlows him to run about the study. Na])oleon 
is plac ing the war game, with little wooden nxls repre- 
senaing soldiers dis])e:sed over the floor, and is })lanning 
how to make an end of Wellington in Spain. The boy is 
brought to the door. According to the rule of the Irouse, 
the go\'erness may not cross this threshold, so Na|X)leon 
himself goes to the door for the child, sets him dowm 
among the mimic armies, and, with the tolerance of a 
grandfather, lets the child play riot with the battle. 
Laughing, he pulls faces at his infant ^on in front of the 
looking-glass; buckles round the Ixxly of the twa)-year- 
old the sword with which he has conquered Europe; and, 
with Ihs actor's instincts, feels that the boundaries be¬ 
tween jest and earnest are bca’ng broken down. Imaginings 
are ri])ening into reality, while all that has seemed to him 
real is ixit more than an image and a parable. 

Jde savs that the child is '‘spirited and sensitive. Just 
what T want him to be. . . . IMy son is sturdy, and in 
splendid liealth. lie has my lungs, my mouth, and my eyes. 

. . . i do hope he will turn out well.” In such simple fash¬ 
ion he wadtes to Josephine, and to her only. He insists 
upon her keeping up the old tone of comradeship, and 
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scolds her when, after the divorce, she writes to him as 
'‘Your Majesty.” “You have written me an unkind letter 
J am always the same; my feelini^s do not change. ... 1 
sliall sa^' no more until you have com]'>ared tins letter with 
yours. Then you can jud.e^e for yourself which of us two is 
more friendly, \'ou or I.” To no one else can lu' speak so 
sinpdv, unless it Ik* to Hcrthicr, whom he often calls his 
“wife.” The only thine; that annoys him with Jose]>hine is 
that she is always runnin< 4 ‘ into debt. Tde thinks that sh.e 
oiye'ht to he a1)le to save half of her allowance of three 
millions. “Hien in ten years you would have ])nt hy fif¬ 
teen millions for your i^Tandsons. . . . Let me know that 
you are quite wc'll aitain. 1 am told that you are <^vttm^e;' as 
stout as one of our Norman ])easant women,” ITit 

when Jose|)hine continues to he s])endthrift. lie tc'lls the 
.steward of her projierty not to make her any furlhf*r ])ay- 
ments till evidence is forthcoming that she is no loni^'er 
squanderiiyi^^ money. 

He sees very little more of her, liowevc'r; and he will 
have nothini^- to do witli the lady friends of earlier years. 
.His attitude towards marriage is that of a res])ectable citi¬ 
zen, and that of an Italian. Tesides, as a sovereign prince 
he wishes to set a good exam])le to his subjects. Since 
Marie Louise makes no nationalist pretensions (for, being 
of a dull, easy-going', and fickle temjX'rament, she has 
promptly come to regard herself as a Frenchwoman), the 
two get on very w'cll together. He has always time to sjiare 
for her. When she is learning to ride, he walks patiently 
at her bridle. He, who has never waited before, will even 
wait when she is late for dinner. She is not afraid of him, 
and is saucy enough to tell the Aiustrian envoy that she 
thinks her husband is a little afraid of her. It is important 
to the Emperor that he should make a good impression 
upon the Hof burg-. Regarding it as politically expedient 
that a ret)ort of his wife’s happiness shall he sent to 
Vienna, he brings Metternich to see the em])ress, and tells 
the envoy to stay until some one fetches him. Najxilcon 
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g'oes away, lockinj^ the door of the room after hiiri. He 
does not release the prisoners for an hour, and then, with 
a sly laugh, asks Metternich whether he is satisfied, now, 
that the empress is happy. 

These are nothing more than jests, but that he can find 
it possible to make them in a period of grave decisions in¬ 
dicates that there is a certain release of tension in his 
heavily laden heart. In truth, Marie Louise’s only service 
to him was that, during the years with which we are now 
dealing, her freshness did actually bring him such a solace. 

But the marriage did not effect the desired rele^kse of 
political tension. Felix Austria, accustomed to gain advan¬ 
tages by these royal marriages, had hoped for a coujde of 
provinces as dower, but had received nothing. All the 
more, therefore, must Emperor PTancis feel rancorous on 
account of the humiliation inflicted upon him by the little 
Corsican; for, as soon as the gates of the Hofburg had 
cl(.)scd behind Marie Louise, he could not but regard the 
marriage as detrimental to his dignity. To appease his 
legitimist misgivings, the Habsburg ruler had a search for 
Buonaparte ancestors made in musty old Tuscan docu¬ 
ments, and when next he met his son-in-law was able to 
assure the latter that the Buonaparte lineage had been 
traced as far back as the eleventh century. At that time, 
said Francis, there had been members of the family in 
I'rcviso. Thereupon the first and last of the Buonaparti 
made the delicious answer: 

“Thank you. Sire. I prefer to be the Rudolf of my 
race!” 

Witty, but unwise, for such words from an upstart 
sovereign could not but rankle in the mind of this de¬ 
scendant of an ancient line! When, as would soon come 
to pass, the question whether the emperor of Austria was 
to take sides for or against his son-in-law was to be de¬ 
cided by Francis’ mood, the memory of this and similar 
slights may have played a considerable part. Napoleon 
recognised this when it was too late. “Had I but made 
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myself agreeable to that simpleton, who knows but iliat 
in the plains of Leipzig there might have been a hundred 
thousand fewer men in the oi)posing army!” 

All the same, the revolutionist admired many of the 
ways of the legitimate ruler. One day he caught sight of a 
letter his wife had addressed to her father as follows: 
“His Sacred Majesty, the Apostolical Em])eror.” Napo¬ 
leon considered this an excellent idea; and in priveate, no 
doubt, his thoughts turned to Alexander of Macedon who 
had declared himself to be the son of Jupiter. 

The apostolical emperor was es}x*cially out of humour 
with his son-in-law on the po[>e’s account. Napoleon was 
continually tightening the bonds round the Holy Father. 
Pius VII. was kept at Savona. A man by no means 
learned in canon law, he was cut off from his advisers, 
and subsecjuently deprived of his papers, in order to make 
him pliable. A schism was threatening. Thirteen of the 
cardinals had failed to put in an a])pearance at the Em- 
I)eror’s wedding, for the pope would not recognise the 
divorce which Fesch had pronounced. Now Napole(.)n has 
cases filled with the Vatican State papers lu'oiight to Paris, 
thus arousing the belief that he really intends to make this 
city the capital of Christendom; he summons a council at 
which the prelates of his European realm aj)]')ear; he ex¬ 
torts a decree de]:)riving the pope of the investiture in case 
of dissent, and ultimately compels Pius to agree to this—• 
at any rate for France. 

Europe is troubled by these matters, and sjdit into fac¬ 
tions. On the whole, the Russians and the Poles are glad 
that things are going ill with the Roman i)oiitiff; the Prus¬ 
sians and the English are, of course, delighted ; but what 
arouses general surprise is that the inhabitants of the 
Papal States are also on the side of the Emperor. This 
little country, now doubly robbed of its master, is glad 
to acce])t the Code Na])oleon, modern education, a ra¬ 
tional system of administration, vigorous road construc- 
^on, ;oid the draining of the Pontine marshes. W'liereas 
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the son of the revolution has long since brought back the 
old spirit of Rome to Paris, he now transplants young 
revolutionary ])ractice from Paris to Rome. Thus does 
Napoleon build bridges. 

The excommunicated Emperor cunningly tries to turn 
the curse against the pope. When, in newly annexed Hol¬ 
land, he receix'es the cku'gy in the presence of the Protes¬ 
tants, and rebukes the bishops as follows: *‘Are you of the 
religi(Ui of (Gregory VTL? I am not. My religion is that 
of Jt'sus Christ, who said: ‘Render unto Ctesar the things 
which arc Casar's.’ In accordance with the same text, 1 
render unto (_l(xl the things which are Cuxl’s. 1 have re¬ 
ceived my sceptre from God. But I wear a worldly sword, 
aial know how to use it! God erects thrones, i did not 
raise myself to my throne: God set me upon it! You poor 
mortals wish to resist? You will not pray for your mon¬ 
arch, because the priest of Rome has excommunicated 
him? Do you think I am the sort of man to kiss the pope’s 
toe? . , , Prove to me, imbeciles, that Jesus has ap¬ 
pointed tile [xjpe his vicegerent, and that the pope has 
power to excommunicate a monarch! ... Be good citi- 
}w‘ns, and sign the Concordat. You, Mr. ITefect, must 
take such measures as will prevent my hearing any more 
of these matters.’^ 

To so preposterous a travesty of his own innermost 
thouglits has Naj^oleon come. He does not believe a word 
of what he is here thundering out; and in ])rivate mocks 
at this official doctrine, as he has always done. Nonethe¬ 
less, to the circlet of golden laurels with which he liad 
crowned himself before the eyes of the priest of Rome, 
there now attaches a vestige of divine right which makes 
the crown a heavy one to wear. 

II 

^'Kindly inform me why the price of salt in the nei gh- 
bnirhood of Strasburg has risen one sou.” 

'loselv following upon the heels of this emjuiry to the 
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Ministry for \Var, comes a command to the -fid/uiralty. 
two entire fleets are to be tvonstructed in the course of the 
next three years, one Atlantic fleet and one Mediterranean 
fleet; the latter against Sicily and Egy])t, the former 
against Ireland. As soon as the Spanish affair is in better 
case, pre])arations arc to ])e made for an expedition to 
tlic Cape in i8j2. An army of from sixt}' to (*ighty thou¬ 
sand men is to he got ready for an attack on Surinam and 
xMartinicjue. “Having eludtal the enemy cruisers,” the ex¬ 
peditionary forces are to share out the two hemisplu'res. 

We see how closely at this date, when imaginative 
fantasies tlireaten to develop into adventures, tlie exact 
o])servations of the father of liis country are allied to the 
rha]jsodical ])lans of the world coiKjueror. For that is what 
Na])okM)n now attempts: he is actually trying to realise 
his old dream of world coiKjuest. 

“You want to know whither we are going? We slialf 
liave done with Europe; then, as robbers of robbers less 
l)old than ourselves, we shall march to the attack, seize 
India, over which they have made themselves masters. 
... I must take India ... in the rear, if 1 am to strike 
successfully at luigland. . . . Just imagine Moscow occu- 
])ied, the tsar conciliated or killed by his i)eople, ])erha]is 
a new, dependent throne,—and tell me whetlu*r an army 
of Frenchmen, reinforced by auxiliary troops from Tidis, 
cannot press forward to the Ganges, and thence, at a 
touch, destroy the whole structure of hhiglish commerce! 

. . , At one blow, France would have established the in¬ 
dependence of the West and the freedom of the seas!” A 
witness re])orts that while he was voicing these ideas “his 
eyes shone with a wonderful light, and he went on to 
l)oint out the reasons for the adventure, all the difficulties 
it entailed, the means of achievement, and the prospects 

success.” 

Shall the tsar be condliated or killed? That is the ques¬ 
tion whicli troubles the Emperor the whole year round. 
Calculations and presentiments make him desire to have 
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Alexander as his friend rather than his enemy. Napoleon 
has nothing to gain by a defeat of Russia. On the con¬ 
trary ! He dreads being forced into this war, and en¬ 
deavours, as on former occasions, to avoid it; though only 
if the tsar, as previously agreed, shall participate in the 
great final struggle as an ally. Napoleon keeps the tsar 
under ohscr\Mtion, and perceives that suggestions are hav¬ 
ing less and less effect upon Alexander. He therefore 
writes to a prince of the Confederation of the Rhine in 
these amazing terms: “This war will break out in spite 
of the tsar, in spite of me, and in spite of the interests of 
the two empires.’' 

Never before had the Em])eror or the Consul declared, 
in such words, that war was unavoidable. Precisely be¬ 
cause all rational need for the campaign was lacking this 
time, he found it necessary to proclaim the war with the 
tsar be the work of fate. At the very first handclasp, 
ki the peace tent on the Memel, the seed of this war was 
sown. During the days of intimacy which followed, when 
the encounter blossomed into friendship, that seed invisi¬ 
bly took root and grew. In later days, Talleyrand’s treach¬ 
erous di])lomacy cherished its growth; and when, at 
Erfurt, the emperors embraced, they could already feel 
between them the coils of the snake. That they did not 
become related by marriage was neither an accident nor 
the outcome of a conscious desire: it was consequent upon 
the mistrust which had invaded the tsar’s mind, a mis¬ 
trust of which he could not rid himself and which was to 
prove well founded. Two men wishing to divide Europe 
between them, could not see with complacency the half in 
a rival’s hands. Their intentions were honourable at the 
outset; but they were impossible of fulfilment. The day 
of contest must inevitably come at last. “He alone is still 
weighing upon the pinnacle of my edifice. My rival is 
young; daily his strength is waxing; daily mine is wan¬ 
ing.” This gloomy recognition spurs him ever onward. 
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It is useless to try to interpret such decrees of destiny 
as the outcome of political causes. 

Somewhat earlier, the Emperor has asked the tsar to 
lay an embargo on all neutral ships, as he himself has 
done, and thus give England the death-blow. The tsar 
cannot agree to this, for it would fatady injure his own 
sea-borne trade; he will only continue, as before, to con¬ 
fiscate all the prohibited goods he discovers, but he needs 
colonial wares from the neutrals. Being unable to stop 
this leak in the East, the Emperor has to exercise re¬ 
doubled care on the German coast, and he therefore 
annexes the mouths of the Weser and the Elbe with the 
Hansa towns and part of Hanover. “Circumstances de¬ 
mand these new guarantees against England.Oldenburg 
is swallowed up with the rest, though the heir to this 
duchy has married Alexander’s sister. 

The Em])eror’s high-handed proceedings were a logical 
outcome of his policy, but they were necessarily an offence 
to the tsar. Alexander regarded them as a breach of the 
treaty of Tilsit, in which the integrity of Oldenburg had 
been guaranteed. He issued a circular to the powers pro¬ 
testing against this insult to his house, a remonstrance 
almost equivalent to a declaration of war. In this docu¬ 
ment he enquired what could be the use of alliances unless 
the treaties in which they were incorporated were strictly 
observed, so that the cabinets of Europe could not but 
smile at the concluding words of the circular, in which he 
described the alliance between Russia and France as per¬ 
manent. His next step was a ukase in which he threw 
Russia open to colonial goods, while imposing prohibitive 
import duties on wine and silk, the products of French in¬ 
dustry. 

The maps lie spread on the tables in St. Petersburg and 
Paris. Where can either power best harass the other? The 
tsar proposes to make peace with Turkey. The Emperor 
incites Austria to seize Serbia, to advance towards Molda- 
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via and Wallachia, proniisincj- not to interfere ; tliis will 
kc'Cp Alexander busy. Metternich nods assent, but does 
not move. “What about Noland?” thinks Alexander. “Has 
not Najxjlcon alrc'ady enlarged the diicby of Warsaw by 
tile addition of (kalicia? Is there any guarantee that be 
\v'il] not re-establish the kingdom of Poland?” C'aulain- 
court, French ambassador in Russia, who admires the 
tsar and wants ])(‘ace. gives the desired guarantees. But 
the i?m]ieror would only agree to a S(‘cret ratification. If 
tile differences between b'rance and Russia should culmi¬ 
nate in war, he will need Poland for his ojierations against 
the tsar: I'olish hopes must, therefore, be fostered. I’ene- 
trating this design, Alexander demands an open treaty, 
)vhich shall put an end to Polish expectations. 

When Massena is defeated in Spain, the Tfmjieror 
entertains fresh doubts. Caulaincourt, who is back in 
Paris, does his utmost to intensify these misgivings, 
dilates on the tsar’s will-to-peace, and ventures far in his 
defence of Alexander. The Empenu* leads him on; hears 
all he has to say ; asks a thousand (juestions concerning 
the tsar and the court, Alexander’s piety, the nobles, and 
the peasants; takes Caulaincourt by the ear, a sign of 
affability. 

“Vou must be in love with liim!” 

“I am in love with i>eace.” 

“So am 1. But I will not allow any one to dictate to me. 
Evacuate Danzig, forsocAli! Next I shall have to ask 
Alexander’s permission before I can hold a review in 
Mainz. You are a fool. 1 am an old fox, and know the 
])cople with whom 1 am dealing. . . . We must de])rive 
this Russian colossus and his hordes of the power to in¬ 
undate the south once more. ... I shall advance north- 
wxirds, and re-establish there the old boundaries of Eu¬ 
rope.” 

Quite unsubstantial reasons, masks, mere pretexts. 
Warningly Caulaincourt quotes Alexander’s words: “I 
shall learn from his own teachings, which are those of a 
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master. Our climate will make war for us. The French 
arc not inured to it as we are. Miracles only happen when 
tlie Emperor is present, and he cannot he everywhere." 
Napoleon is greatly moved by these w(mds; he tramps 
restlessly up and down the room; the conversation lasts 
for hours. Since he cannot refute Caulaincourt’s argu¬ 
ments, he makes vague answers behind which his titanic 
wishes ](jom. 

“A well-fouglit battle will put an end to the fine re¬ 
solves of your friend Alexander. . . . lie is false, amb.- 
tious, and waaik; he has the character of a Greek. lE'lieve 
me, it is he, not I, who wants this war, for he cherishes 
a liiddeii design. . . . hie is out of humour because 1 did 
not take his sist(U'." When Caulaincourt gives proofs to 
the contrary, Napoleon says: “I have forgotten the de¬ 
tails."—lojrgotten! Tliis is a new word in the Junperor’s 
mouth, lie knows his position to be weak; himself a man 
of facts, he now brushes away those which he finds incon¬ 
venient. 

lie sends a more resolute envoy to the tsar. When a 
pro^)osal comes from St. lA'tersburg that Warsaw shall be 
exchanged for Oldenburg, the Emperor says threaten¬ 
ingly to tile Russian ambassador, raising his voice so that 
every one in the room may hear: “Not one Polish vil¬ 
lage !" 

But these political incidents and discussions are merely 
the forms of destiny. Schemes flash like lightning through 
his Ijrain; his soul is devoured by wishes: and he will 
rather reveal these things to a dangerous enemy like 
1^'ouclie than to a shrewd adherent like Caulaincourt. fie 
cannot rid himself of the ex-Jacobin and ex-cleric. Last 
year, lie had cashiered the IMinister of Police, for Eouche 
was obviously intriguing with England. But Napoleon 
Wc'is as lenient as he had been at the time of the conspiracy 
which had brought him back hot foot from Astorga. In¬ 
stead of banishing the man, the Em])eror had appointed 
him senator—at the same time writing to him word? 
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which give a glimpse into the inferno of these struggles 
between the monarch and the sjiy : “Although 1 do not 
doubt your devotion, I find it necessary to have you 
watched all the time. This is a fatiguing necessity, and J 
should not ])e called upon to do anything of the kind.” 

i)Ut though he dismisses Fouche from his ministerial 
post, and has the watcher watched, Napoleon cannot get 
on Avithout him, and talks to him about the most private 
matters. 

“Since my marriage, people fancy that the lion is 
aslee]). They will soon learn whether 1 am aslec]). 1 need 
eight hundred thousand men, and have them ; 1 shall tow 
all lAirope in my wake. Euro])e is nothing meu'e than an 
old woman, and with my eight hundred thousand men 1 
can make her do whatever I y')lease. . . . Did not you 
3 a)urself sav to me: ‘You let your genius have its way, be¬ 
cause it does not know the word impossible.’ IJow can 1 
help it if a great power drives me on to become dictator 
of the waorld ? You and the others, who criticise me to-day 
and w'ould like me to become a good-natured ruler—havx' 
not you all been accessories? 1 have not yet fulfilled my 
mission, and 1 mean to end what I have begun. need 
a European legal eode, a European eoiirt of appeal, a uni¬ 
fied eoiuage, a coimnon system of zueights and measures. 
The same law must run ihroughout Europe. I shall fuse 
all the nations into one. . . . This, my lord duke, is the 
only solution that ])leases me. . . Having said this, he 
suddenly sends Fouche from the room. 

Here we have it jdainly disclosed, Napoleon s vision of 
the LJnitcd States of Europe. The plan is recorded by 
one who, in his memoirs, would fain have discredited the 
Emperor—this plan with its extremely rational deduc¬ 
tions and its daimonic insi)iration. Europe is no longer a 
“mole-hill” as it was in the days of Milan and E.ivoli, 
when he wus nothing more than General Bonaj)arte, and 
when to the young man of genius all possible adversaries 
seemed U )0 petty. Fifteen years later, Europe has become 
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a plastic material; and Bonaparte is the emperor, the legis¬ 
lator, the great ordcrer, the enemy of the anarchy out of 
which he sprang, the modeller who would mould the clay 
into a splendid whole. Throughout the intervening years 
he has been marching along a predestined path; now he 
displays before us, in this statement of his aims, the pro¬ 
ductive consequences towards which he has been moving 
along that road of force through ever new hecatombs of 
slaughter. Behind him lie Charlemagne’s visions of a 
united Europe; in front of him glide new forms; and 
Ca‘sar, half way towards the realisation of his dream, is 
well aware that the spirit will ultimately over])ower the 
sword, lie has himself said this; and what he is now striv¬ 
ing to t\stablish by force with the aid of eight hundred 
thousand men, will some day come into existence as a 
voluntary amalgamation ba.sed upon reason and necessity. 
All the nations will fuse into one. 

This, my lord duke, is the only solution that pleases 
me. 

Ill 

While Napoleon is pouring his thoughts into Fouche’s 
ears, Alexander is pouring gold into Talleyrand’s pockets, 
and no doubt Talleyrand is going shares with Fouche 
The bank could have infonned Napoleon to whom Count 
Nesselrode, the new secretary to the Russian embassy, 
was paying out such large sums of money. From month 
to month Talleyrand lets Russia know how the French 
preparations for war arc advancing, and when they will 
be completed. The limping Mephistopheles must have 
smiled to himself, sometimes, when Russia paid him for 
his information witli licenses for the import of English 
goods into Russian harbours—documents which he could 
sell for hard cash in Paris! 

Is the tsar richer than the Emperor? Russia is still 
allied to France, but the Russian market has been closed 
French goods, and the famous i8ii vintage hns one 
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pnrcliascr the less. Since Phiij^land and Spain have lonp^ 
ceased to ])e customers, 1^'rench industry is in a had way. 
P)Ut when the Minister for Finance nryes ])eace l)ecanse 
yancjiiillity is essenti.al to the restoration of h'rench fi¬ 
nances, tile Fmperor cuts him short by savin,y: “Not at 
all! Jl is true tliat our hn-mces are disordered, hut that is 
why w(‘ nc'ed war!” 

1'his aryumt'iit was valid in the jiast, vduMi the general 
had sent from Tta]\' the money which the indebted Direc¬ 
tory needed, and when as LVinsul and 1 fmperor he had 
made moiuw by his wars. The ITencli State, sul'feriny’- 
more than any other fnim the effects of the blockade it 
had itself established, showed a delicit for the first time*, 
thouyli the deficit amounted to hardly more than fifty mil¬ 
lions. Yet, even now, tlie Fmiieror refused to sanction any 
kind of State loan; “that would he immoral, for it would 
lay a burden ti])on later generations.” Neverthc'less, lie 
introduced indirect taxes and mono]x>lies; nor did he act 
unwisely in doing so, since he expeett'd to acquire fresh 
markets, and thcre'hy more stable finances, from the Rus¬ 
sian war. Ifut victory was essential! 

lie entluisiastically lays his ])lans before the Chambers 
of Commerce. “England has harmed herself far more by 
her blockade than she has harmed any other country; she 
has taught us how to dispense with her products. In a cou¬ 
ple of years’ time, Kurojic will have adajited herself to 
the new ways of feeding her ])o])ulations. Soon, we shall 
'^^n e more than enough beet sugar and shall he able to do 
vithout cane sugar. . . . If very year I draw only nine 
hundred millions revenue from my own country; three 
hundred millions T put away, and store in the cellars of 
the Ttiileries. llie Hank of France is full of silver; the 
Hank of England has none. Since the peace of Tilsit, I 
ha\'e received more than a milliard francs in indemnities. 
Austria is bankrupt. England and Russia will soon follow 
suit. I alone have money!” 

All the same, no one has mucli faith in his fine words. 
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The more the Emperor’s plans for world conquest force 
the ])ace of recruitin|j:, the more keenly docs he keep watch 
upon the internal tran(|uillity of Erance. As the ruthless- 
ness of his dictatorshij:) increases, the mc^od of the citizens 
of Erance becomes ^'loomier and gloomier. Any criticism, 
even in the remotest corner of the realm, is immediately 
ponncc'd upon and ju'osecuted. There are iiku'c* than three 
tlH)iisand persons locked u]) in i^aol without trial, because 
this one “hates the hhnperor.” or this other has certain 
“religions outlooks.” or another has written, “in ])ri^'ate 
lettcTs, unfriendly expressions in regard to the govcTii- 
nient.“ A new ])r(\ss bureau, with the absurd name of 
“I’ureau of Fhihlic 0])inion,” is established to manufac¬ 
ture ])olitical trends. When a Dutch newspa])er ])uhlishes 
the statement that it is within the com|)etence of the po])e 
to excommunicate kings, not only is the journal su])- 
pressed, hut tlu* author of the offending article is arrestt*d. 
In a certain book, an appreciation of the English constitu¬ 
tion has to he deleted ; another work has to be rechristened 
“C'am])aigns of Napoleon the Cireat,” whereas the 
author’s original title had been “History of Bonaparte.” 

While o[)pression of thought is ranqxint, it is not incon ¬ 
sonant with the imperialistic spirit to find that such men 
as Mong(' and T.aplace, Guerin and GcTard, are willing 
to acce])t baronial honours. And when tlie Erench version 
of T/ic Robbers is prohibited in flamhurg, the last of the 
rej)ul)lica.ns recall with ironical bitterness the day twenty 
years earlier when the revolution had conferred the right 
of French citizenship upon its German author. 

What cares the Emperor for the mood of these ideo¬ 
logues? Und(’r the s])ell of the evolution of his own 
]K)wers, his eyes fixed upon the goal of his life’s aspira¬ 
tion, he misjudges now, as earlier in his struggle with the 
]X)pe, the moral inijiression he is making upon his contem¬ 
poraries. Yet in the past he had never failed to take this 
into accemnt; at each step, he had questioned public 
o])inion. Now, he allows the newfangled Bureau to ma- 
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nipulate public opinion: “What do I care for the opinion 
of the drawing-rooms and the babblers! I recognise only 
one opinion, that of the peasant!” Certain it is that the 
peasants arc his most faithful supporters, mainly because 
he rescued their lands from the dangers threatened by the 
reA'olution. Now that the Spanish war has swallowed up 
larger and larger armies, the peasants have to pay eight 
thousand francs for a substitute, simply to save the few 
remaining sons to carry on the work of agriculture on the 
lands of their fathers. Many thousands of these young 
men are trying to evade service; and those who in the 
early days of the war would have joyfully rallied to the 
colours, have now to be rounded up by mobile columns 
or forced into the ranks by threats against their families 
and the communes to which they belong. 

Why should the Emperor be surprised at such a change 
of mood? Had not General Bonaparte set out to carry 
the ideas of the revolution to the peoples groaning under 
the yoke of emperors and kings? Did not the First Consul 
go forth to repel in his one campaign, did not the Em¬ 
peror likewise go forth to repel in his three wars, the ever- 
renewed onslaughts of the allied monarchs ? That by wars 
thus forced upon him he won more than freedom for the 
land of his adoption, that by the battles of Austerlitz, 
Jena, and Wagram he obtained new provinces from the 
enemy, was the outcome of his genius, and encouraged 
the people’s army to fresh deeds of valour. Even the 
rivalry with England was comprehensible to the E'rench 
people; had it not been ever thus in the days of their 
fathers and grandfathers before them? But what could 
the peasant of Provence make of these purely political 
struggles in Spain and in Russia? The Emperor could not 
explain to him the plan for setting up a United States of 
Europe. Men had disappeared in the rivers of Andalusia, 
the names of which fell haltingly from a Frenchman’s 
lips. The peasant needed the support of his son’s young 
arm, now that the years were creeping onward. So it was 
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that he purchased his son’s freedom from military service, 
and crowded as he paid. 

What had the Cjerman peasants to say when, addressed 
as ‘'contiiii^ents,'’ they answ-ered the call of their king^ and 
accompanied the foreign Emperor into distant lands? 
Tliousands of peasants from the valley of the Main were 
dispatched to Spain; Jerome sent thirty thousand West¬ 
phalians to the Oder; Saxons guarded the Vistula; 
Wurttemhergers and Bavarians flowed in a steady stream 
eastward, for “if the princes of the Confederation of the 
Rhine” (thus w’rites the Emperor to one of these same 
princes) “give me the least cause to doubt their willing¬ 
ness to undertake a joint defence, then, I tell them 
frankly, they are lost. I prefer open enemies to untrust¬ 
worthy friends.” Such is the crack of the master’s whip. 
He deals more politely with the Habsburg. All being well, 
Austria may even be rewarded for her aid by receiving 
Silesia. 

Germany, composed as- she is of many small and dis¬ 
integrated fragments, serves Napoleon admirably in his 
jig-saw game with the nations. The three southern States 
have had their inhabitants and their lands bartered and 
exchanged at will; and, since Eugene has lost his throne 
to the Emperor’s son (the baby was made “King of 
Rome”) he is immediately installed as ruler in the hastily 
concocted “grand duchy of Frankfort.” 

What of Prussia? Why should Prussia continue to 
exist? Had he not, in Tilsit days, merely preserved this 
kingdom to please the tsar ? But he is about to destroy the 
tsar! By notices and decrees, the Emperor announces that 
now, just before the war with Russia begins, Prussia is 
to be parcelled up. Does he not know that for the last 
year Prussia has been the ally of Russia, and that in a 
secret treaty the tsar has promised Frederick William his 
assistance? The Emperor hears much of defiant songs, of 
volunteer corps, of discontent in the universities, of the 
Tugendbund. Beware! Remember Spain! Do ne^ trust to 
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the ])roverbial “tolerance and coldness of these north (Ger¬ 
mans"! Surely it would he wiser to utilise the IVussian 
army before de^tro^'in 5 ^• it. . . . 

The great-heartc'd Scharnhorst assures Frederick Wil¬ 
liam that now is the time to strike. But Metteruich, in 
\henna, tricks the Jhaissian jL^eiicral wlien he ju-oposes an 
alliance, and advises him to sec'k alliance witli Russia 
rather than with the llahshur^ emperor. For only if the 
man with whom he exchanges these words of false friend¬ 
ship becomes an opi)onent, only if Frussia enters the 
war as Austria’s enemy, can Austria ho])e to enclose 
Silesia once more within her borders. At the same time 
llardenher^- bends before the Vhenna wind, to-day as al¬ 
ways. The king', who will take no risks, and who considers 
Na].)oleon absolutely uncoinjiierahle, at last makes up his 
mind to enter into alliance with the Emperor; his resolu¬ 
tion comes too late to secure favourable terms. Silesia and 
Roland are already alive with troops, and Jhaissia is sur¬ 
rounded. In such circumstances it is natural that she 
should be treated as a vassal, should have to tolerate the 
passage of armies, should have to put up with requisition¬ 
ings, should have to look on jxitiently while her (‘astern 
fortresses are manned by French soldiers and her auxili¬ 
ary corps commanded by foreign marshals. iMetternich 
writes to his master in gleeful mood: “Ih-ussia need no 
k'nger be reckoned among tbe powers.” 

y\nd yet! And yet! Although Euroi)e, from Capua to 
Tilsit, at the outset of 1812 , is rall}'ing to Na|>oleon’s 
standard, although his arm reaches from Finisterre to 
Bukovina, he feels how uncertain is the outcome of his 
camjjaign, and, as Count Segur tells us, starts uj) from the 
conning of his intermina 1 )le lists and calculations to ex¬ 
claim in terror: “1 am not ready to undertake a war in 
such far-off lands! I need three years more!” 

But the machine rolls on; no master hand can stay it. 
An inner impulse urges him forward ; the whole history 
of his rise to power impels him; all the shades of vanished 
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years drive him on. He, who has built so many harbours 
wherein to seek refug-e in times of storm and stress, is in 
the end tossed out upon the open sea, more roughly, more 
speedily tlian he liad wished, and, with the wild determi¬ 
nation of the adventurer, he now recklessly seizes the 
steering-wheel which for so long he has manij)ulated with 
statesmanlike care. “Do you not see,” he exclaims to his 
brother, “that I can only keep my st*at upon this throne 
by means of the fame which brought me to it? That a 
private individual stich as J, who has merely risen to be¬ 
come a rul(T, dare not call a halt? That such a one is con¬ 
strained to mount higher and ever higher, and is doomed 
to perish the moment he stops climbing?” 

His soul is a-flicker with excitement, so that at one mo¬ 
ment he is eager for the final struggle, and at the next 
dreads it. His letter to the tsar, with which, as heretofore, 
he begins the cam[)aign, still preserves a friendly tone. At 
the same time he says to a Russian colonel who is on spy 
duty in Paris: “Since the tsar is young and I have yet 
many years to live, I had thought to preserve the peace 
of Eurojx' by means of our good feelings towards one 
another. My feelings have not changed. Tell him this; and 
say, in addition, that if the fates decree that the two great¬ 
est ])Owers of the world are to come to blows over girlish 
peccadilloes, I shall enter the lists as a gallant knight, 
without hatred and without enmity. I suggest to him the 
possibility of our meeting for breakfast together between 
our respective outposts. ... I still hope that we shall not 
spill the blood of hundreds of thousands of brave men, 
simply because we cannot agree as to the colour of a rib¬ 
bon !” 

How his own unrest vibrates through these brilliant 
subterfuges, which he specially adapts to cajole Alex¬ 
ander’s feminine disposition! A grey gauntlet of steel is 
hurled from one world power to the other; the great fight 
between birth and genius is now to take place in all its 
grandeur. And he who, after two decades of dreaming. 
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sees his dream descendin^^ out of tlic clouds earthwards, 
talks as if nothing more were at stake than a girl’s quar¬ 
rel or the colour of a piece of ribbon—w^hen in reality the 
fate of the world hangs in the balance! 

IV 

What is passing in Alexander’s mind? Estranged from 
the Russian nobility, railed at by his mother, cheated out 
of his hopes of setting up the cross once more on St. 
Sophia, deeply concerned about Poland (w^hich his ad¬ 
versary threatens to liberate)—^there are reasons enough, 
both in political and court life, why he should no longer 
regard Napoleon as his friend. After Tilsit, Metternich 
had said that it w^ould take five years for the tsar’s feel¬ 
ings to swing to the opposite pole. That period had now 
elapsed, and although the tsar’s was one of those nervous 
temperaments in which moods decide actions, on his side, 
too, the struggle could assume allegorical greatness. But 
he lacked a grand aim and a lofty thought. He was not 
even fighting to win warlike renown against the master 
craftsman in the art of w^ar. The impulses that drove him 
to the fight were merely the outcome of a confused mysti¬ 
cism, in whose waters he had drowned his old veneration 
for the magician of Tilsit. 

Politically, he makes two successful moves in the game, 
one of these being intimately adapted to the peculiarities 
of human character, and therefore weighty with conse¬ 
quence. To cope with Napoleon, he needs tranquillity on 
his southern and his northern borders. He finds means 
to keep the sultan neutral; but in the case of Sweden he 
manages even better, for he is able to secure an alliance. 
He and Bernadotte meet on the frontier; and here, for 
the second time, the tsar of all the Russias succumbs to 
the charm of a Fiench revolutionary. Sweden is in danger 
of English vengeance. Norway belongs to the Franco¬ 
phil Danes. The community of interests between Sweden 
and Russia secures expression when Russia, in return for 
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a promise of help in the coming war, guarantees that 
Sweden shall have Norway. 

But this prospect of territorial enlargement is not the 
thing that spurs Bernadotte to action. He, who is king in 
Napoleon’s despite, cares no more about his new subjects 
than those who had become kings by Napoleon’s favour 
cared about theirs. But the tsar, too, has an imagination. 
Looking forward to the winning of this game, he sees in 
broad outline what lies beyond. ITe sees, not only the Em¬ 
peror’s defeat, but tbp Emperor’s destruction; and while 
Napolecjn, at the head of the greatest army known to his¬ 
tory, is slowly advancing to swallow up the tsar, Alexan¬ 
der is promising Bernadotte, the friend of Bonaparte’? 
youth, no less a prize than the throne of France. 

To such heights, this summer, do the opposing eagles 
soar. 

In Dresden, the Emperor treats all the princes to the 
spectacle of a review, just as he had done four years 
earlier in Erfurt. The only sovereign from among that 
company who is absent, is the one he is now to fight. But 
Alexander’s place has been taken by the Habsburg ruler. 
Only once before have Napoleon and Francis met, on the 
day after Austerlitz. Twice, since then, has the victorious 
Emperor of the French occupied the Austrian’s aban¬ 
doned capital. When j)eacc had been made between them, 
and the victor had wedded the daughter of the van¬ 
quished, the girl had been sent alone from Vienna to dis¬ 
tant Paris. 

Now Marie Louise sits between husband and father at 
the sparkling board, and to outward seeming all is well, 
"idle father-in-law is pledged in alliance, and the Emperor 
has appointed his wife regent of France. But vainly has 
he forbidden her to be so foolish as to attempt the out¬ 
shining of her stepmother on these festal occasions. The 
empress from Paris sheds tears at the prohibition, while 
the empress from Vienna weeps because her pearls are 
smaller than those worn by Marie Louise. The old jeal- 
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ousies between tlie principalities and powers now find vent 
in family quarrels which the courtiers try to .qloss over. 
Wdien a health is drunk to the hoy who should he a tie 
between all four of them, both the men and both the 
women drown thc'ir thoiye^hts in their cham])a,s;ne, tlioiyyh 
each knows perfectly well what the others are thinkin^n 

11 ie Decc'inher meeting in the windmill near Austerlitz, 
and the May meeting' in the palace of the Saxon kiiii^s! 
Son-in-law and father-in-law will nevTr set eyes on one 
another a^q-ain. 

Meanwhile, half a million men are being ranged be¬ 
tween K(”)nigsberg and Lemberg. The mastc'r of these 
legions journeys to Posen, and announces the “Second 
Polish War,” for his ostensible aim is merely to wrest 
Poland from the tsar—most of the old kingdom, at any 
rate, as far as .Smolensk. “'Fhere or in Min^k,” he tells a 
confidant, “the campaign will end. I shall winter in \blna, 
organise Lithuania, and live at Pussia’s expense. If, then, 
peace cannot be secured, I shall, next year, advance into 
the centre (jf the cmemy’s land, and stay tliere until the 
tsar becomes pliable.’’ The whole dis])osition of Na])o- 
leon’s troops is made in accordance with this sehenu'. At 
Russia's expense? What sup]>lies can he get from Rus¬ 
sia? Has he accurate information n\garding the res(nuTes 
of this foreign land? 

In Gumbinnen, he sends for a Prussian president. 
Speaking of the stores of grain he has collectefl in the 
German ports, and proposes to have sent to Kovno, he 
says: 

“J presume there are plenty of mills in Kovno?” 

“No, Sire; very few mills are to be found there.” 

The Emperor looks at Rerthier '‘dubiously.” This 
glance of the supreme war lord at his chief of general 
staff is a foreshadowing of the disillusionments lie is to 
experience in the unknown land lieyond the IMemel. It is 
not the mere lack of mills which disturbs him, but the fact 
that he is taken by surprise. For a whole year, the Em- 
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peror has been preparing the great campaign. Troops, 
parks of ammunition, reserve corps, fourteen hundred 
j;ieces of ordnance, siege trains, hridge-])uilding materials, 
]K)ntoons. have been assembled from seven realms, count¬ 
ing the Omfederation of the Rhine as one. Eight Ikdtic 
fortresses are used as storehouses, to which huiulrcds of 
shi[)s and tliousands of wagons bring wheat and rice. 
Some of tlie wagons are drawn by e)xen which are des¬ 
tined for the slaughter house at the end of their journey 
—a symbol of compulsory military service, in which a man 
serves only that he may die. Nr)w Napoleon learns that he 
is about to enter a country without mills. lie can bin id 
them, no doubt; hut at what cost in time and men! Are 
other surprises awaiting him across the Russian border? 
It will be impossible to carry fodder for one hundred and 
fifty thousand horses. That is why he has waited till Jun.e, 
when the grass will he green. But what if the stej^pe 
should disappoint him here? 

And what if his men’s spirit should disappoint him? 

On the frontier, warning voices niake themselves heard. 
He is told that these young recruits are hardly able to en¬ 
dure the long marches, and that the heat will be too much 
for them. In Dre.sden, Murat had vainly asked for fur¬ 
lough. Now, in Danzig, he and Berthier and Rapp are 
dining with the Eni})eror in gloomy silence. Najxileon, 
emerging from his thoughts of world conquest, suddenly 
asks Rapp; “How far is it from Danzig to Cadiz?” Raj^p 
is bold enough to answer: “Too far, Sire!” Thereupon 
the master rejoins: 

“I can sec, gentlemen, that you no longer have an}' 
taste for fighting. The king of Naples would rather be 
back in his pretty kingdom; Berthier would like to 
be playing the sportsman in Grosbois; Rapp would fain 
be enjoying the sweets of Parisian life!” 

The marshals answer never a word, for they will not 
deny that it is so. But that it should be so, is a new expe^ 
rience for Emperor Napoleon. 
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When he reaches the Memel, the symbolic significance 
of tile Russian frontier captivates his imagination to such 
an extent that he is the first to cross the river, and he gal¬ 
lops several miles eastward before returning slowly to the 
bridge. Well, he is over now, and this time, in very truth, 
he has crossed the Rubicon. At his nod. three armies ad¬ 
vance into the interior of i^oland. The main army is under 
his immediate command, the second being commanded by 
Eugene, and the third by Jerome. Why does he venture 
tc entrust a whole army to the leadership of this amateur 
(who made such a fool of himself in the last w\ar), even 
with the safeguard of veteran generals as advisers? Na¬ 
poleon thinks he can risk it. The enemy has at most three 
hundred thousand men. 

Where is the enemy? In two armies, led by fkirclay de 
Tolly and Bagration. They are somewhere in Lithuania, 
far away, and the total force is only one hundred 
and seventy thousand. Napoleon's overestimate of the 
strength of his opponents was a disastrous error, for if 
he had himself had fewxT mouths to feed, he would have 
had a much better chance of getting adetjuate suiiplies for 
his soldiers. Why is he so keen on superiority of num¬ 
bers? (General Bonaparte was used, with forty thousand 
men, to defeat an enemy that greatly outnumbered him, 
his method being to crush one wing of the foe after an¬ 
other. The cumbrous multitude he has collected for the 
present campaign is symptomatic of his own increasing 
age, and of the lust for power which makes him pile up 
weight, instead of equijiping the spirit with wings. Is he 
no longer the commander of the days of Rivoli? 

In a sense, he is still that commander, for, even with 
this gigantic array of troops, he will be a victorious in¬ 
vader. His first army will march from Tilsit upon Vilna, 
to take up a position between the Russian detachments, 
so that his second and third armies can separately defeat 
the enemy. But the Russian distances weaken his influ¬ 
ence. Upon a front of such vast extent, he cannot show 
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himself everywhere. Those who command under him are 
too independent of one another (Davoust and Murat 
nearly fight a duel), and yet they are too dejjendent upon 
him. Never did he sufiFer more than in this campaign from 
the lack of speedy means of communication. His was the 
central brain in all his undertakings, so that a telegraph 
would have been far more useful to him than to his oppo¬ 
nents. 

The Russians are aware of their own weakness. Neither 
of the two commanders ventures to stand firm. Both of 
them withdraw before the invaders, at first without any 
mutual understanding, to get into touch later, far in the 
rear. These are not the tactics of inspired leaders. Though 
the Russians do the right thing, it is merely because the)' 
are afraid of the forces that outnumber theirs, and be¬ 
cause they dread the great name of Napoleon. They arc 
but instruments in the hands of fate. 

For a time, the Emperor pauses in his advance. In 
Vilna, he says: 'Tf Monsieur Barclay imagines that I atr 
going to run after him to the Volga, he is making a great 
mistake. We will follow him to Smolensk and the Dvina, 
where a good battle will provide us with quarters. . . . 
It would certainly be destruction were we to cross the 
Dvina this year. I shall go back to Vilna, spend the win¬ 
ter there, send for a troupe from the Theatre Fran(;ais, 
and another to play opera. We shall finish off the affair 
next May, unless peace is made during the winter.’* 

News from the outer world is satisfactory. At length 
the United States hzLs declared war on England, and has 
gained some victories at sea. In England the opposition, 
which wants peace, is gathering strength. Even in Spain 
things are not going so badly. Forward I A good battle! 

But where is the enemy? The Emperor goes scouting, 
accompanied by only one officer; there is no trace of the 
Russians. Uneasiness grows. Since the invaders are 
marching light, and therefore too quickly, part of the 
army, on bad roads and amid heat and rainstorms, p^ets 
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separated from its commissariat, upon which everything 
depends. In Vilna he fails to find the tsar, though Alex¬ 
ander has been there just before. At this moment, news 
is hroiigdit that the supplies are delayed, for the commis¬ 
sariat wagons have stuck fast in a morass, and tlie vessc-ls 
that are hringing other supjdies have run aground in the 
river; moreover, ten thousand horses have ])erished, 
through gorging themselves upon rank grass. Idle short¬ 
age cannot be hidden from the trooj^s, who scatter 
through the town, and plunder so recklessly that tliere 
will be no supplies left for the next comers. 

The Emperor can get nothing from the inhabitants of 
this land either by threats or cajoleries; and yet he detests 
rapine, which leads to chaos. The Lithuanians note that 
even now he has not granted the Poles the ])roinised king¬ 
dom. They do not hail him as a liberator, as the ]x*o])le 
of Lombardy had done long years before, d'hey give no 
helj>; they give nothing; they are hardly willing to acce])t 
in payment the forged rouble notes, millions of which he 
has had printed in Ikiris. They jiray. 

What is to be done? Now is the time to win over the 
tsar, ble writes: “All that has taken ])lace is out of kc('p- 
ing with Your Majesty’s character, and with the personal 
consideration you have sometimes shcrvvn me in the past. 
. . . When I crossed the Memel, I had it in mind to send 
you an adjutant, as 1 have always done in previous cam- 
}>aigns.’’ But, since the tsar iiad refused to receive his last 
envo 3 a “I realised that the invisible jirovidence whose 
power and dominion I recognise would decide this mat¬ 
ter, as he had decided so many others. . . . Nothing, 
therefore, is left but to conclude with the request that you 
will remain convinced of the steadfastness of my kindly 
feelings towards you.” 

Before writing this long and unctuous letter, in which 
lu thing is genuine except the pcrplexit}^ and tlie faith in 
destiny, he has had a conversation with a ca])tured general 
who is to convey the missive. The way in which the Lm- 
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peror hectors the prisoner, smacks of comic opera: 
“What does the tsar cx])ect from this war? I have seized 
one of liis l)est ])rovinces without firing a shot, and neither 
of us knows what we are quarrelling about!” Then, as 
his wav was, he spent an hour or more pointing out the 
Ivussians' mistakes, asking wdiy they had not defended 
Vilna, and talking to this ca])tive just as if he had been 
berating one of his own gcaierals in Spain. ''Aw you not 
ashamed of yourselves?” is the burden of his song. He 
waxes enthusiastic about the Poles, whom as a rule he 
frankly desi)ises; but now it suits him to make much of 
their contempt for death. He says that lie has thrice as 
nianv soldic'rs as the tsar, and much more money, so tliat 
he will be* able to carry on the war for three years. These 
falseh()(ids are uttered in simulated anger, which he al¬ 
lows to flash out by fits and starts. The iUissian mc'ets 
bluff with bluff, saying that in Muscovy they have made 
]>re})arations for a five years’ campaign. But now the turn 
has come for one of the hunjieror’s bursts of frankness 
in words suited to the ears of this officer blown him by 
a chance wind, lint of course designed tc> impress the tsar, 
to whom they will be rejiorted. 

“I am the man of calculations. When I was in Erfurt, 
my reckonings convinced me that it would suit my book 
better to walk hand in hand with you Ivussians, instead of 
([iiarrelhng with you. We miglit still have lieen good 
friends. . . . d'hen the t.sar made ])eace with me, when 
his country wanted war; now he makes war on me, when 
his country wants pieace. It puzzles me tliat so distin¬ 
guished a man can have anything to do with such p)ersons 
as some of his ])resent advisers. . . . How can any one 
make war through a council of Avar? If at two in the 
morning a good idea enters my mind, in a (piarter of an 
hour I have issued ni}^ orders, and half an hour later my 
oiit])osts an' executing it. Rut what happens among you?” 
Napolc'on showrs the prismier a letter from tlie Russian 
general staff which his men liave interce])ted. “You can 
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take it with you, for it will while away the tedium of your 
journey. . . . Tell the tsar 1 pledge him my word that 
five hundred and fifty thousand men have already crossed 
die Vistula. But I am a man of calculations, not a man of 
passion. I am still willing to enter into negotiations. What 
a glorious reign he might have had, if he had not broken 
with me!” 

The general is alarmed by this flood of confessions. But 
in the evening, when he dines with the Emperor and three 
of the marshals, he is placed on an entirely different foot¬ 
ing, for the Emperor jiroceeds to cross-question him like 
an exjdorer eager for information. 

“Have you any Kirgliiz regiments?” 

“No, but we are making experiments with Ba.slikirs and 
Tartars, who are very like the Kirghiz.” 

“Is it true that when the t.sar was in \dlna, he went to 
tea every day with a pretty lady there? Let me see, what 
was her name?” 

“The tsar is courtly to every lady.” 

“Ts it true that Baron voiii Stein dined with the tsar?” 

“All persons of note were invited to dinner.” 

“ll(»w can the t.sar tolerate such a man as Stein at liis 
table! Does he think the fellow can be fond of him? 
Angels and devils cannot be good companions. . . . What 
is tlK' population of Moscow? How many houses? How 
many churches? . . . Why are there such a lot of 
churches ?” 

“Tlecause our people are very jiious.” 

“Nobody is pious nowadays. Which is the shortest way 
to Moscow?” 

“All roads lead to Rome, Sire. You can choose your 
oum route to Moscow. Charles XH. marched by way of 
Pultava.” 

At this mischievous answer, the Emperor thought fit to 
turn the conversation. As for the general, he had wit 
enough to rc'port in .St. Petersburg tliat Napoleon was cx- 
tr^niely nervous. 
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This nervousness increases mile after mile. The Em¬ 
peror tries to join battle, but the Russians evade the issue. 
Barc]a 3 ^ who is waiting for a junction with Bagration, 
retreats aimlessly; Bagration does not come, for he be¬ 
lieves that he is facing, not Jerome, but the main body of 
the invaders. Still, Bagration retreats. Jerome, who ought 
to follow him up, is too slow in his movements, so that 
Davoust, who is waiting for a junction with Jerome, has 
to let the enemy slip. Idle Emperor, in a rage, cashiers 
Jerome (who retires in dudgeon to Cassel), and gives the 
command to Davoust. Too late! Id is fondness for Jerome, 
the braggart, has cost him the chance of a decisive liattle. 
As difficulties increase, the iMiijx^ror redouliles the pace of 
his advance; but as the tempo is cjuickened, the difficulties 
are redoubled. There is no means, now, of providing for 
the army. The retreating Russians burn their storehouses. 
No bread, no vegetables, nothing but meat. Dysentery 
breaks out. The hor.ses eat the thatch from the roofs, pnd 
collapse in great numbers, so that their corpses line the 
road. During this advance in which there are no battles, 
the Bavarian leader estimates the losses of his corps at 
nine hundred men a day. 

What is Paris saying? 

Very little news comes to hand; hardly a word even 
from the empress. It seems as if the couriers were already 
being cut olT. But here is a rejiort from the Tuileries, 
written by the governess, to let him know how the child 
is getting on. lie rejoins: 'T hope to hear from you soon 
that the last four teeth have been cut. I have seen to it 
that the nurse shall get everything she needs. You can 
assure her of this.’' 

Sec the Emperor in the sun-parched steppe; before him 
rises tlie smoke of the burning villages he has yet to reach, 
behind him the stench of decomposing bodies. The strange 
food and the unaccustomed heat lead to a recurrence of 
his attacks of gastric spasm: he can no longer bear to ride, 
and, since wheeled traffic is constantly coming to grief, he 
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I'ovcrs {Jirea} distances on foot, acconi])anied ])y the Avliolc 
of Ills stafT, pursued by the thoiii^iit: WIkm'c is tlie fi^dit 
to takc‘ ])]ace? Couriers arrive less freijneutly, and, wht'U 
tl^ev do coiii(\ 1)riuy' no news calculated to iutcMV'st liiin 
-u his ]a*eseut state (A nervous tension. Yet liere he is, 
-a'iny- t^p .-nul down within his t(‘nt; and the ]H n of his 
.^ecretarv, instead of, as usual, ordering- masses ui men to 
move from one placc^ t ) another, hastcais over the pa])er 
to rc'cord the master’s concc'rn about the four tc'eth which 
are still lacking to an infant in a forlorn i')a]acc‘ twelve 
hundred miles awaiy. vSoon the Jfm])eror will he in Ahtehsk. 
Idow far is it thence to Paris? 

“Too far, wSire,” is re-echoed from unseen li])s. 

At last! We’ve g‘(>t him! There stands 1 Barclay, lield in 
check for the moment by IMurat! l ie thinks to esca])e to 
vSinok'nsk on the morrow; such are the tidings! Hu.' hour 
has struck. But the Kmpeian* is ill, irresohite. W ith un¬ 
wonted consideration, he does not wish liis exhausted 
army to go straight from the heat of the march into the 
heat (T battle; with unwonted caution, he wishes to col¬ 
lect more trooj)s than he really needs before beginning the 
attack, in order that the battle may be “another Auster- 
litz.” He waits till UKuming. 

The Kussian laughs. Under cover of the morning mists, 
lie makes good his retreat; and when the air clears not a 
trace of the foe is to be seen, nor can a guess bi made 
as to the direction he has taken. At midday the Emperor 
“eturns from the search, flings his sword on tlie table, 
'■•nd exclaims: 

“ll(‘re I remain. Let us rail}' our forces. The cam])aign 
of the year ’u is at an end.” When Murat urges him to 
continue the forward march, Napoleon answers: “In T.^ 
T shall be at Moscow; in T4 at St. Petersburg. This war 
will last three years!” 

It is time that t^e scattered army should be reorganised, 
Vf-arlv a third of the forces has been struck off the lists, 
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allhoiij^'h no l)attle has taken ])lace; the country has de- 
vuiirt'd them. Where are the auxiliaries—the Prussians 
under Macdonald, the Austrians under Schwarzenherg-? 
'rruslworthy news is lacking. Too far! What a country! 
How is one to pass tlie weary hours when there is no 
riglitiiig? Wait? Tn Cairo there were a hundred men of 
science in his train, and tlie country was full of unsolved 
riddles.—ddie following letter bears witness to a sense of 
boredom the Emj)eror has not known since the days of his 
lieutcnaiicy: 

“Send us some entertaining l)ooks,’' the secretary writes 
to the librarian in Paris. “If there are some good novels, 
new or old, which the Fjn])eror has not read, or memoirs 
l)leasantly written, we should be most grateful; for time 
hangs so hea\Ty on our hands in this place.*' 

C an we not sec him standing in front of his tent in his 
old green coat? He takes one pinch of snuff after another, 
and from time to time looks through his telescope across 
the plain. Then a grenadier approaches with a pa])er in 
his hand ; the Emj)eror reads it, ])Uts it away; the two 
secretaries gaze dumbly from the gloom of the tent, like 
two tamed animals awaiting the nod of their tamer. Kus- 
tam sits apart Turk fashion; for him alone is the weather 
never too hot. xAll movement is ])aralysed, activity is 
stopped, one can go neither forward nor backward. Na¬ 
poleon calls towards the tent: “Wencval! Order some 
novels !*' 

News comes at last: England has secured a treaty with 
the tsar and with the vSpanish regent. This arouses the 
Emperor: he sees it in the birth of a fresh coalition; per¬ 
haps, even, encirclement. Must he really lie up here till 
hmroj)e ri.ses against him or goes to sleep? Over there is 
Smolensk. The two Russian armies have doubtless by now 
met in the town. That is where the real Ivussia begins; 
surely they will not evacuate and burn the old town of the 
Blessed Virgin, as they have been doing in the Polish and 
Lithuanian wilderness! Should victory be achieved at 
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Smolensk, then the march on Moscow or St. Petersburg 
can be undertaken at will. 

He questions his generals. Many of them utter words 
of warning. But the Emperor replies: “Russia cannot 
continue this sacrifice of her towns. Alexander can only 
begin negotiations after there has been a big battle. No 
blood has yet been s])illed. Even if 1 have to march as far 
as the holy city of Moscow, I am determined to force a 
fight and win!" 

At last the two Russian armies have effected a junc¬ 
tion ; they plan a systematic retreat, preceded by a stub¬ 
born resistance; wave after wave of the weary Erench 
army breaks against the walls of Smolensk. The veterans 
think of Acre, thirteen years gone by. ... In the end, 
the town falls, but it falls amid the llames; a heap of ruins 
is all that is left in the victor’s hands. Is the Emperor 
beginning to understand the moral strength of this peo¬ 
ple? Can he not see that day by day its mood becomes 
more fanatical, that it would rather burn its ancient holy 
things than leave them to the enemy ? There remains noth¬ 
ing for a starving army to plunder. 

The Emperor, indeed, is in sorry plight. King Lear 
upon the heath. Power crumbles in fragments from his 
body; every gesture melts in the air; from afar the 
laughter of the rational world comes echoing, to be lost 
in the void. An end must be made. A second message is 
sent to the tsar. No use writing, for that last letter from 
Vilna has remained unanswered. Once more a captured 
general is ushered into his presence, and once more the 
Emperor’s secret meditations are unveiled. In conclusion 
he says: 

“Can you write to the tsar? No? Still, you can write to 
your brother at headquarters and tell him what I am say¬ 
ing to you. You will greatly oblige me if you tell him that 
you have seen me and that I have charged you to write to 
him. He would do me a real service if he himself would 
let the tsar know, or get the grand duke to do it for him, 
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that my greatest wish is to conclude peace. . . . What 
are we fighting for? Of course, if you werc the English, 
that would he a different matter! But the Russians have 
done nothing to me. You want to buy coffee and sugar 
cheaply? Very well. That can be arranged. But do you 
fancy it will be easy to beat me? Then get your council 
of war to consider the situation; if it thinks the Russians 
can achieve a victory, choose your battle-ground. . . . 
Otherwise I shall be compelled to take Moscow, and, in 
spite of every precaution, 1 shall perhaps not be able to 
save it from destruction. A caj)ital which has been in the 
possession of the enemy, is like a woman who has lost her 
honour. . . . What do you think? If the tsar wishes to 
conclude peace, surely none will oppose him ?’’ 

As a young lieutenant, as a young general, he had never 
asked a favour; he could not; he knew only how to com¬ 
mand. Even to kings he wrote in the tone of a com¬ 
mander, and the word “please” had only twice passed his 
lips during the course of this last decade: the first time, 
when he asked the pope to anoint him emperor; the sec¬ 
ond time, when he besought Francis of Flabsburg for his 
daughter’s hand. Yet to-day, what a tone! What thoughts 
must be passing through the captive's mind at the moment 
when I'lis sword is given back to him!—Can this be the 
master of the world ? Has he not begged me, a poor man, 
begged me and my brother, to do him a service? How 
came these things to be? Has he no other messenger? 
Coffee and sugar are to blame, it seems, for the fact that 
an army of hundreds of thousands of men is T^erishing in 
my land ! And, as though the whole thing were some bril¬ 
liant game of chess, the master player sends his challenge, 
while Little Mother Russia is suffering and weeping, and 
sees one of her cities after the other go up in flames, and 
the images of her saints reduced to ashes! 

I'he letter to the captive general's brother is duly writ¬ 
ten, passes Berthier’s censorship, is delivered—^but is 
never answered. The Emperor is beside himself with 
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rage: lie passes tlirougii a j^eriod in wliich he makes im- 
jiulsive and vacillating decisions. When lvap[) asks 
wliether the army is to go forward or to retreat, Napo¬ 
leon answers: “The wine is jioiired out; it must be drunk 
to tlie ]:ist drop. T am for Moscow'. . . . I'oo long have T 
placed the emperor; it is time 1 became the general once 
more.” The eyes of the officer light up as he rt-cognises 
the old ring in the voiced—-AVe are at the l)e‘ginning of 
Se])t ember. 

On tile sacred soil of the heath near Borodino, Kutu- 
soff, Barclay’s successor, must at length juit u]) a light. 
The armies now are of t‘([ual strength: this is the game 
the Emperor j)ro])osed. No one sle^ejis, for to-morrow, to¬ 
morrow at last, the battle will he joined! I'hen will golden 
Afoscow' lie at our feet, and all our troubles will he at an 
end. In the middle ot the night, a courier arrives from 
Paris. The Emperor, bending over his ma])S, asks if there 
is anithing urgent to attend te). Silently his se'cretary 
hands him a disj)atch from Sj^ain: WT-llingdon has gained 
a decisive victory over Marme)nt in the fight lU'ar Sala¬ 
manca. The ihnjieror reads the re])ort, makes no com¬ 
ment, and resumes his interrupted w'ork. At the eastern 
extremity of Euro]ic, at the ]>oint where it loses itself in 
the Asiatic wastes, in a few hours he is to vain([uish the 
Russians. This is no time to trouble his mind as to the 
significance of the victory cT the detested Briton at the 
southern extremity of Europe. Day has dawned. To-day, 
as every day, the guards call the salute: “Vive I’Em- 
pereur!” 

He shows tliem his son's picture, which the courier that 
night had brought him from Paris. There they stand, the 
old war-dogs, never dreaming that France has been beaten 
in Spain, but admiring the portrait of the beautiful boy 
who is their leader’s very own son. When the picture is 
brought back to the tent, the Emperor says, speaking like 
a poet: “Hide it away. Pie is too young to look upon a 
battle-field. ' 
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111 fierce on this day of Borodino, salient Doints 

are taken, lost, and retaken. The guards shout. They want 
to decide tlie issue, here, on the Aloskva, as they have .so 
often done before, llis ^wnerals beseech liiin to order the 
advance, and his intimates uri^e him to action, hut he will 
not i^ive the word. For the first time, wdien the fight is on, 
he will not stir from his jilace. fie is feverish, ])anting 
for hreatli, racked with a cough, and his legs are swelled, 
lie sits motionless on his horse, and cannot make up his 
mind to order the advance of the guards, although the 
fate of the day seems to liang on it. “Suppose there 
should he another battle to-morrow? What men shall 1 
have left to fight it with?” At night the Russians with- 
drawa Next day, when the fallen are counted on the field, 
they number seventy thousand dead or half-dead—more 
than in any of his jirevious battles. The Emperor ex¬ 
claims : 

“Fortune is a strumpet. I have often said so. Now the 
truth is coming home to me.” 

But the way to Moscow is open. Half a million men 
had been chosen for the invasion. One hundred tliousand 
of them are still following him, when, from an elevation, 
with his back towairds the setting sun, he first sees the city 
of a thousand cupolas, and upon the hill in its centre that 
fragment of the East, the Kremlin. Napoleon, as he gazes 
at the sight, is filled witli weariness rather than with exul¬ 
tation, and he says in a low tone: 

“Moscow! It is time!” 


“Where are the keys of the city? Why are not tlie 
mayor and corporation here to hand them over?” 

For the greater part of the afternoon he waits wliile 
the army marciies past him, waiits for the keys of the 
town. At Vienna and Milan, at Madrid and Berlin, lie had 
ridden througli the gates as a conqueror. Are these Tar¬ 
tars ignorant of the fine old Roman custom? From afar 
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can be heard the noise made by KutusofT’s soldiers, as the 
half-beaten army evacuates the Eastern side of the town, 
wliile Napoleon’s men are streaming in from tlie west. 
The advance guard of the French and the rear guard oi 
the Russians arc almost in touch. It is a silent entry, for 
the town is like a city of the dead; the houses are empty. 
“Still, there are plenty of houses,” think the weary cam¬ 
paigners; “we shall find food, and be able to sleep at ou. 

Tlie Emjieror and his staff ride slowly through tiie 
streets whose silence is so ominous. The Kremlin is their 
destination. Here is the ancient fortress. The newcomers 
look with astonishment at its walls. All the gates are open, 
but there is no one there to act as guide. The golden and 
red halls are forsaken, as in the vision of a dream. The 
invaders make their way into a huge room where the win¬ 
dows are boarded up. The grenadiers knock the boards 
away with the butt ends of their muskets, and the Em¬ 
peror recognises by the canopy that he is in the coronation 
room of the tsars of Muscovy; but the throne is veiled. 

Peace is the only thing lacking to him in this moment 
of fulfilment. Where is the peace? He has nothing but a 
victory. Who has cheated him of its fruits? Only the vast, 
strange land; the steppe has cheated him to-day, as the 
desert cheated him thirteen years ago. Why did he not 
free the serfs in Lithuania, and thus win guides and new 
soldiers, as he had planned to do aforetime with the lib¬ 
erated Arabs? What if he were to adopt this policy now? 
The town is deserted, but there are peasants in the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. Why not summon them, make 
terms with them? We are masters here; this enigmatic 
realm can still offer much of what we desire! 

Night comes, but sleep is coy. “Let us do some work, 
then, to distract our minds,'’ he says to Caulaincourt. He 
opens the map of Poland; satisfies himself that it was im¬ 
possible to stay there; in six weeks he can be in St. Peters¬ 
burg. The muster rolls (they are his Bible, which he al- 
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ways Lakes with him on a journey, and perpetually cons 
even in peace time) show him what forces are still at his 
disposal. His spirits rise as he looks at the column of 
hL^-ir“.s “In a few weeks T cotild get together a quarter 
of a million men here. There are plenty of roofs to C(jver 
them, hut what about food? The city seems to be in the 
middle ot a desert!“ 

A red glare shows through the windows. Fire! Oh, 
well, we're used to that. There were several fires here andi 
theia* \'(\sterday evening. Ihit orderlies rush in, and gen¬ 
erals arrivea ;V Inmdred messengers have re])orted tlic 
outhre'ak of fires all over the city. Not accidental fires, but 
prearranged, for the fire-engines have been Itroken or re¬ 
moved. Do these lunatics mean that Holy AIoscow should 
go uf) in flames? What will the Emjieror do? Segur, who 
was with him in tlu‘se dark hours, tells us what happened. 

“ft seems as if the encircling flames have spread to the 
Em])t'ror’s mind. By turns, he leaps to his feet, sits down 
again, or tramjis hastily through the rooms of the palace. 
His abrujit movements betray his terrible agitation. He 
abandons an urgent task, resumes it, abandons it once 
more, that he may fling the wii:dow wide. He exclaims: 

“‘What a dreadful sight! Their own work! So many 
palaces! How stupendous a decision! Who could have 
expected anything of the kind? What men they are! They 
are .Scythians!’ 

“Suddenly we are informed that the Kremlin has been 
mined. Some of the servants are panic-stricken; the guard 
quietly awaits orders. The Emperor smiles incredulously, 
hilt he continues to pace convulsively to and fro, halting 
at every window to watch the raging element as it seizes 
the bridges and the gates, simultaneously imprisoning him 
and besieging him. The air is full of smoke and flying 
sparks; the equinoctial gale increases the fury of the co*". - 
flagration. 

“Murat and Eugene arrive hotfoot, force their way to 
the Emperor, and urge him to flee. In vain! Napoleont 
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master in th:* rci'are of the tsars, is steadfast, lie will not 
yield even to devc^'orin^ flame. But suddenly conics th.e 
cry: ‘Fire in the Kremlin!’ The hunperor is to see die dan¬ 
ger close ai liand. 

“A Russian military jKiiiceniaii has been seized in a tur¬ 
ret of the arsenal. IF'ought before the Fniperor, the man 
admits that he h<as fired the Kremlin, acting under orders. 
The Emperor makes a sign of rage and cunteinjit. The 
prisoner is led out into the courtyard and is cut down by 
the grenadiers. This incident decides the Fin])eror's 
action. 

“We hasten down the northern staircase, and the Em¬ 
peror orders us to guide him out of the town. Ihit all tlie 
gates of the citadel are blocked hy the fames. At kmgth 
an alley-way leading to the Moskva is discovered between 
two rocks, d'hrough this narrow passage we are able to 
escape from the Kremlin. But what has been gained? 
How can we cross the river? The soldiers, blinded by the 
sparks and deafened by the storm, do not know where 
they are, and the streets are hidden amid the smoke. The 
onl)^ wa>' out of the inferno is through a winding street 
where the houses are on fire. 

“Heedlessly the Emperor strides along this di'caclful 
exit, undismayed by the crackle of the faming beams and 
by the crash of the falling roofs. . . . We can hardly 
breathe, so intense is the heat. ( 3 ur guide loses his way, 
and we should all have ended our lives in the fames had 
not some marauders belonging to the frst army corps 
recognised the Emperor and found a way for him and the 
rest of us out of the smoking ruins. 

“We meet Davf)ust. He has been injured on the Moskva, 
but bas had himself carried back among the blazing 
houses, ho])ing to fnd the Emperor or perish with him. 
The general embraces Napoleon in a fever of delight. The 
Emperor responds in friendly fashion, but with that calm 
which never leaves him in the hour of danger.” 

He awaits the end of the conflagration in the Petroff- 
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sky palace, a suburban retreat. On the fourth day, he 
returns to the Kremlin, where very little damage has been 
tlone. On the lifth day his patience gives out. For the 
third time, he writes to the tsar. Even now, when he is in 
possession of tlie capital, he feels he is grasping at the air, 
lie is so cut oiT from the enemy that once more he has to 
make use of a Russian ])risoner (this time only a captain), 
in order to find a contact with the tsar. Napoleon receives 
the man in the throne room. Does he sense the heroic 
gn'otes(jueness of the scene? An officer of no account, 
puwcrk'ss, unknown, is the representative of hJoly Rus¬ 
sia; before him, in the storied hall of the tsars, stands tlie 
mighty Em])eror of the French, the conqueror at whose 
slightest nod all Juirope trembles. The Emperor sf)eaks, 
chaffers, poses conditions with this man, as though the 
occasion were another l^ilsit and the captain the tsar. 

“I am conducting a purely political war,” Napoleon 
reiterates. “All T need is the fulfilment of our treaties 
Had I taken London, T would not have offered to leave it 
so speedily, hh'om here, however, T intend very soon to 
withdraw. If the tsar wants ])eace, he must let me know of 
his desire. ... I am setting vou free, but on condition 
that you make 3’our way to St. Petersburg. The tsar will 
be glad to sc^e an eyewitness of recent happenings in Mos¬ 
cow. You must tell him everything.” 

“I shall not be permitted to enter his presence, Sire.” 

“Appeal to Court Chamberlain Tolstoy. He is an up¬ 
right man. If he fails you, get the tsar’s body servant to 
introduce you to his presence, or you must approach His 
Majesty during one of his daily walks. . . The cap¬ 
tain gets cold all over; it seems to him that he is being 
urged to commit a crime, an attempt on the tsar’s life. He 
can promise nothing; stammers. 

The Emperor says: “Very well. I shall write a letter to 
your emperor and you must see that he gets it.” This last 
missive, which finds its way from one emperoPs hands 
into those of the other, is the strangest of the trio. 
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“My L.ord Brother. , . . Beautiful, mag'ical Moscow 
exists no more. . . . This deed is loathsome, and to no 
purpose. Did you wish to rob me of my means of sup¬ 
port ? They were in the cellars, to which the flames never 
penetrated. How could you consign to destruction the 
loveliest city in the world, a city it has taken hundreds of 
years to build ; how could you lay it waste for so little 
gain! . . . Out of kindness, and in the interests of Your 
Majesty, T have now taken charge of the town which the 
Russian army had sacrifleed. At least the municipal 
authorities and the militia should have been left in the 
city, as was the case in Yienna, on two occasions, and in 
Berlin and Madrid; Milan, likewise, acted thus when 
Suvaroff entered at the head of his army. ... It is 
surely impossible that you, with your high princij^les and 
}'our good heart, can have consented to such abominations, 
for they arc unworthy of a great ruler and a great nation. 
Your people were so busy getting the fire-engines away, 
that they abandoned one hundred and fifty pieces of 
ordnance. ... I have warred against Your Majesty 
without bitterness. A sign from you, before or after the 
last battle, would have stayed my forward march; nay, 
for Your Majesty’s sake, I should have wished ttj forego 
my entry into Moscow. ... If you have preserved any 
of your former friendship towards me, you will receive 
this letter favourably. In any case, you will bt* grateful to 
me for informing you of the recent occurrences.” 

The letter of a tutor to his pupil, angry and threaten¬ 
ing, written from the depths of liis isolation, with intent 
to rouse the recipient. Thus might an im])eccable moral¬ 
ist write to a ne’er-do-well! The whole epistle turns upon 
the two words “receive favourably”; this is the aim; on 
these words are built up the writer’s hopes. Will the letter 
fulfil its mission? 

The advance of the invader, the threatening proximity 
of the foe, the burning of Moscow, have filled all hearts 
in St. Petersburg with despair. The court is for peace. 
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Can a more favourable o])portunity present itself? The 
enemy is becomiipi^ more em])arrasse(l day ])y da}^ Em¬ 
peror Napoleon is eaj^er for ne^mtiatiotis. The madca]) 
grand duke Constantine is in favour of a parley; the 
tsarina-mother, slie who hates the upstart, who refusc'd 
lier daugditer to him as bride, who railed at Alexander for 
weeks after the Idlsit meelinit. even she advises the tsar 
to clas]) liands once more in friendship with the Em[)eror. 
Now is tile time! 

But Alexander held firm. lAvo men wru'c responsible 
for his unwonted steadfastness. One was a Erenchman, 
Bernadotte. He and th(‘ tsar had recently met in I^'inland, 
and Bernadotte had strengthened Alexander in his deter¬ 
mination to p(‘rseA'ere, had even handed hack the Russian 
auxiliary corps which the tsar had lent for the coiKjucst 
of Norway. Bernadotte’s hatred was so fierce, he had so 
inflexibly made up his mind to destroy Napoleon, and he 
so greedily coveted the crown of ETance which the tsar 
had promised him, that he would stick at nothing. 

The other was a German, the best the nation had nur¬ 
tured in its downfall and in its fight for freedom. Foui 
years had j^assed since Napoleon pronounced a verdict of 
outlawry on Baron vom Stein. The baron spent them far 
from his homeland; and had liecome the tsar’s trusted 
adviser. In every resjiect he was Napoleon’s exact con¬ 
trary. lie was now to fight the Emperor to a decisive issue. 

This time Stein would conquer. 

VI 

In many lands, among the many wise and energetic 
men, who for seventeen years had pitted themselves 
against the General, the Consul, and the Emperor, none 
proved equal to the task except Talleyrand and Stein. 
The former did so, because he succeeded in paralysing 
Napoleon's productive will by the genius of his malicious 
cunning; the latter, because, to Napoleon's amoral energy, 
he contraposed a moral energy which was wedded to fer- 
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vour. Just as Stein embodied the virtues of the Germans, 
so Napoleon gathered into himself the talents of the 
Italian character; and yet, since neither Teutonic virtues 
nor Italian talents are mutually exclusive, but, rather, cut 
athwart one another, each man could understand the op¬ 
ponent so far, that Stein, had he been a Frenchman (C'ar- 
not’s blood brother), might have proved the mainstay of 
the Emperor. I^ride and practical good sense would ha\’e 
brought the two men together. 

Ifut this mutual respect could never have bridged the 
abyss of alienation which must have continued, in spite of 
everything to hold them asunder. For, just as Napoleon 
lived entirely without feeling for a fatherland; just as he 
would gladly have made his career anywhere, and merely 
placed the French l)efore other peoples because he chanced 
to be their emi)eror, so, on the other hand, Stein lived and 
wrought entirely for the sake of his fatherland; and his 
Teutonic solidity (firmly rooted in the native soil), the 
whole weight of his rich soul, remained estranged from 
the agility, the swiftness, which was so essential a part 
of Napoleon’s make-up, and which the Emperor utilised 
so adroitly. Here was a statesman whose one thought was 
Germany and the Germans, who wanted unity among the 
stocks speaking the same speech, even if such unity had to 
be achieved against the wishes of the weakling princes. 
Over the way stood the man who could only think in terms 
of Europe and Eurojx^ans, people whom he wished to 
weld together for a fight against the selfsame princes. 

A baron of the empire, and therefore an independent 
though i^ctty prince, Stein was a worthy son of ancestors 
who for seven centuries had tilled and ruled the same 
fragment of German soil. Having left the home of his 
fathers for one reason only, that he might serve the na¬ 
tion, he regarded with mistrust, and soon with growing 
contempt, the other German princes, who were so eager 
to barter lands and liberties—their own and their subjects’ 
—for the favour of the world conqueror. Napole( 
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s}:>rvin^i^ from an impoverished noble stock, a man wlio liad 
ir) early youth been driven forth from the ancestral vine¬ 
yard, desj)ised these lickspittle princes as heartily as did 
Stein, and in secret he honoured none but the few ir- 
reconcilables. 

But whereas the contempt with which ho regarded the 
decadence of the ]furo])ean princes was mingled with 
amusement, Stein’s attitude towards them was purely one 
of rancour. Their innate impotence, which encouraged tlie 
sc‘lf-conlidence of the brilliant upstart, was a challenge to 
the self-res]>ect of Stein, the man who would fain believe 
in the knigiitl}' order to which he belonged: and just as 
the Corsican used his own career as an argument to 
strengthen his convic'tion that a new and splendid epoch 
was in the makingg the Cjerman could not fail to consider 
the behaviour of his fellow-princes as melancholy evi¬ 
dence of the collapse of the old C)rder, and must perforce 
regard the king of Prussia with a contempt no less hearty 
ihan the hatred he cherished for the Emperor of the 
Trench. 

Thus Na])oleon\s pronouncement of outlawry against 
Stein was symbolic of the diderenccs between the two 
men in respect of nationality, class, and epoch. Had the 
imjx^rial baron been a king, he would, far more worthily 
than any Habsburg, or Hohenzollern, or other among the 
defeated monarchs, have embodied, in opposition to the 
son of the revolution, that idea of legitimacy for which 
the Cjerman nation was willing to l)attle with no less 
ardour than it would display in the fight against the for¬ 
eigner. A])art from the duke of Brunswick and one or 
two of the younger princes, Stein stood alone in those 
days as saviour of the pride and dignity of the Cjcrman 
rulers. 

Now his great moment has come. From Madrid, the 
Emperor had sent forth his decree of banishment against 
the Prussian minister. Twice, for this, time was to exact 
^vengeance. Now was the first occasion. Nothing hut the 
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sentence of outlawry had brought Stein into contact with 
the tsar, for whose soul he was wrestling with his old 
enemy. In all Alexander’s vacillations, no influence did 
more to strengthen him than the indomitable spirit of the 
German exile. When the Emperor, not long before, hold¬ 
ing forth to the ivussian general, had spoken with so much 
acerbity about Stein, it was because, from afar, he had 
sensed this influence, and because he was afraid of the 
imperial baron. He knew Stein to be a vigorous idealist, 
an undismayed monarebist; and he knew that in the de¬ 
cisive hour such a man was likely to exercise a potent sug¬ 
gestive inllucnce upon the tsar, also an idealist, though 
irresolute and timid. Stein, knowing human character as 
he did, and knowing that the tsar, in a hazy fashion, was 
eager to live in accordance with the moral law, would 
dilate upon Najx)lcon’s contempt for morality and itch for 
dictatorship. Stein would not tempt Alexander with coun¬ 
tries to be annexed, but with principles to be obeyed; and 
would rouse to action a modern monarch who would know 
better than the German princes how to defend rule by 
right divine. 

This German was the only person at the tsarist court who 
had no axe to grind. Driven from his own home by the 
homeless Napoleon, he was ready betwixt night and morn¬ 
ing to change his present hospitable asylum for any other. 
The tsar knew that Stein was not a place-hunter, but an 
independent foreigner whose counsel was not tainted by 
any thought of personal advantage; for this reason, he 
had more trust in the German baron than in his own Fran¬ 
cophil minister. Perhaps he had heard of the splendid 
words uttered by the German when the news of the burn¬ 
ing of Moscow had arrived. Stein, sitting at table, had 
raised his glass, and had exclaimed: “Three or four times, 
ere this, I have lost my baggage. We must get used to 
throwing away such things. Since we must die, let uc be 
valiant.” 

His enemy in Moscow will soon make up his mind 
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the same thin^. He throws away the baggage of the past, 
and marches on; he makes up his mind to retreat. Not a 
word has come from St. Petersburg. Five weeks have 
been wasted, and the winter draws near! He has been 
waiting on events, waiting and listening; this is ill suited 
to his tem])erament, out of keeping with his energetic 
nature- The novels he has ordered from Paris have not 
yet come to hand, so he hunts up whatever can be found 
in the Kremlin. But he reads very little. After meals, 
which contrary to his usual custom he protracts to the 
uttermost, he sometimes lies for hours, book in hand, but 
meditating with fixed gaze. 

What is there to do in a burned city where nothing is 
left to organise! On one or two evenings, the Emperor 
has some French plays performed by a troupe of actors 
which had remained behind at the time of the evacuation. 
This reminds the holiday-making ruler of the charter of 
the Comedie Frangaise, and he .sends instructions for its 
amendment. Half the day is whiled away in issuing army 
orders which by no means ajipear to emanate from a 
wearied brain, and are far from being commonplace; on 
the contrary, they are as crystal clear as in earlier days. 
But since nothing remains to be hoped for, since ])rovi- 
sions are dwindling and the cold season is imminent, he 
calls a council of war in mid-October, although he knows 
that only one way lies open to him. 

Daru counsels: make the winter quarters here; await 
reinforcements from liberated Lithuania; in the spring, 
march upon St. Petersburg. The Emperor remains for 
long in a brown study. Then he says : 

“That is the advice of a lion. But what will Paris say ? 
Who can calculate the effect of six months’ separation? 
France may grow accustomed to my absence; Germany 
and Austria might turn it to account.” The only possible 
order is for the whole army to turn back. What trophies 
shall we bring back with us to Paris? The giant cross of 
gold from the church of St. John within the Kremlin 
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walls is taken down from the cupola that it may be set up 
on the dome of the Invalides. But can we not devise some 
better rc\x‘n.e:e a.^ainst the false friend? The Emperor 
orders the Kremlin to be blown up. 

Ei^dit miles away from Moscow he reins in, and waits 
for news of the ex]>losion. The unending stream of the 
grand army flows steadily by the Emperor; it is flanked 
by the sick and the wounded ; it is laden with booty, rested 
but undiscij)lined. At last come tidings: the explosion has 
missed fire. He is silent. But when Rapp expresses anx¬ 
iety about the approach of winter, Napoleon rebukes him, 
saying: “Can’t you see how lovely the weather is, even 
to-day, on October 19th? Do you not recognise my star?” 

Such words hardly ever fall from his lips, and tliis day 
he is full of cares. He realises that the baggage train is 
going to cause delay, and yet he has not the heart to order 
his men to leave their booty behind; they must have some¬ 
thing to take home. Russian troops have encircled the 
French army, and recently they pressed so hard on 
Murat’s squadrons as to drive these back upon the town. 
On the eastward march, the Emj)eror had longed for 
nothing so much as a good action to take place; but now, 
on the westward march, there is nothing he dreads more 
than to have to put up a fight. Get to Smolensk as quickly 
as possible; we will find winter quarters there! 

Is the beginning of his career falling into step with the 
end? Again, as in Egypt, the army marches with the bag¬ 
gage in the middle; again the troops have to defend them¬ 
selves from the swarming enemy. Once the Emperor is 
saved from being made prisoner only by the presence of 
mind of one of his men. “Cossacks! Turn about!” cries 
Rapp, ]:)ointing to a thicket. The Emperor will not follow 
this advice. The adjutant, thereupon, seizes the bridle- 
rein and turns Napoleon’s horse round. “You must!” 
Never in his whole life has he heard such an order ad¬ 
dressed to him. What is he to do ? Reason tells him to flee. 

But the Emperor remains where he is, and draws his 
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sword. Kap]), Berthicr, Caiilaincourt, do the same. They 
place themselves to the left of the road and await the rid¬ 
ers, wlio are barely forty paces away, d'hen the officers of 
the suite cover Napoleon until the ^uard cavalry comes to 
the rescue and puts the C'ossacks to flight. 

New thoughts flit through his brain after this adven¬ 
ture. Shall Alexander harness him to a trium|)hal car? 
He procures a dose of poison from his physician, and 
wears it always in a black silk bag around his neck, in case 
he should be made a prisoner. Since the day when he was 
so nearly captured, the ambition of every Russian flyin^t 
column is to ])rocure the head of the “wicked infidel.” 
Ihissian headquarters issiuvs a warrant against the Em- 
])eror; it is embellished with his jiicture, and orders the 
eor[)s leaders to have* “every man of small stature” among 
llie j)ris()ners brought before them for examination: any 
(;ne of them may be hanperor Na])oleon! 

As in Egypt the heat of the march had killed hundreds 
id men, so now does the Russian cold devour them by 
thousands. Snow and ice bring down the horses, guns get 
stuck, munition wagons are blown up, cavalry soldiers 
must pad the hoof, frozen men line the roads. 

Not more than fifty thousand reach Smolensk, one- 
tenth (d all the invading host. They have no more supplies, 
and cannot winter here. The freezing army pushes for¬ 
ward. Thousands have thrown their weapons away; now, 
even the guard weakens. The Ifmperor comes among his 
grenadiers: 

“You see the disorder of my army. These poor deluded 
men are throwing their muskets away. Are you going to 
follow this shameful example? If so, then there is no hope 
kdt to us! On you the whole future of the army de¬ 
pends!” He marches among them. A silent procession 
(thus described by one who met it) : first come the gen¬ 
erals, few of whom are mounted. Ghosts in rags, in 
scorched cloaks, lean, grey, with matted beards, bent and 
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silent: prisoners of fate. These are followed by the Holy 
Lei^^ioii, a lepion coiniiosed of officers, most of them Ican- 
iiii; ii]:>on slicks, their feet swathed in remnants of sheep¬ 
skin. ddien come the survivors of the cavalry ^uard. 

Last of all three men on foot: to tlie rii^lit, the kin^^ of 
Na])les, no Imiger concerned about his jx'acock splendours; 
to the left, the viceroy of Italy. In tlie middle walks a little 
man, wearini;' a Polish fur coat and a ca]) of red fox, and 
hel}>in!4 himself alone^ with a birchen staff. Thus in silence 
he wends his wav through Russia. 

Vll 

What is Paris saying? 

}Ie does not know. For the first time since he was in 
Egypt, his calculations concerning Paris have no solid 
foundation in fact. Not to know what is going on in his 
capital: a dreadful position this, like that of a traveller 
who fancies that during his absence his wife may be lie- 
traying him! Writing to Maret in Vilna, he says: “For 
more than a fortnight I have had no C(.)iirier, so that T am 
in the dark as to all that is going on ... in France and 
Spain. . . . The army is terribly disorganised. It would 
take at least a fortnight to set tilings straight, but we can¬ 
not jiossibly spare the time. Shall we he able to maintain 
our position in Vdlna? Only if we are not attacked during 
the first w’eek. Food! Food! . . . IVlake sure that there 
shall be no foreign envoys in Vilna, for the army is not in 
a fit condition to be seen. Send them all away.” 

Here is the courier at last. Why does the Emperor turn 
pale? What terrible news can have come from Paris? Can 
anything^ have happened there wor.se than what he has just 
been fixing through? The fact is that, through English 
newspajiers, through letters, and through rumour, France 
has lung since learned the wlndc truth, which had been 
glossed over in the Emperor’s bulletins. Many of the 
Parisirms are fickle, and many of them are easily reduced 
to des])air. A good part of Paris has already given up the 
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Emperor for lost. Alarmist re])orts and spiteful quips are 
rife on the boulevards. Hut what is this item? 

A exjup d’etat had been planned, and had ]:)een frus- 
trated. Rut what a hack^Tound of discontent is revealed! 
Malet, who had been a general in the days of the republic, 
had years before been concerned in a cons])iracy, im¬ 
prisoned, and then committed to a lunatic asylum. Hav¬ 
ing received distortcxl news about the Emperor’s disasters 
and the burning of Moscow, he bad escaped. With a num¬ 
ber of accomplices, he had published a forged dis])atch 
announcing Napoleon’s death. The conspirators had seized 
the Minister of Police; had declared a provisional gov¬ 
ernment ; had bamboozled the National Guard, the militia, 
the prefects, and even veteran generals. At length, how¬ 
ever, two undismayed officers had seen through the cheat, 
had seized the conspirators, and from the balcony of the 
governor’s residence had shouted, ''Vive I’Empcreur.’' 
Therewith the spectre had been laid. 

In his tent, on which the snow is falling, the Emperot 
contemplates this document with dismay. More serious 
news even than that which recently arrived from Sala¬ 
manca! The oEenders had been shot; the whole affair 
had fizzled out. But for a time the conspirators had been 
mastei s of the Paris police, and one who controls the Paris 
police is master of E'rance! No carriages would venture 
into the streets! When an elderly nobleman had asked 
what was afoot, a workman had laughed, saying: “Citizen, 
the Emperor is dead. At noon the republic will be pro¬ 
claimed !” Greatly shaken by the tidings, the Emperor 
drops the newspaper containing these details, and says to 
his intimates: 

“What about the dynasty? Did no one think of my wife, 
my son, all the institutions of the Empire ? I must get back 
to Paris instantly 1 ” 

The dangerous possibilities revealed by this interlude, 
flash like lightning through his mind. “The workman who 
laughs—he is the people! I toil day and night for years at 
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my great building; I break with the woman I love, and 
take an em])eror\s daughter to wife, that our heir, the 
pledge of earthly immortality, may grow up in our ])al- 
ace. Then some foolhardy oi'ficer, a man no one has ever 
heard of, has merely to call out that the Phnperor is dead, 
and instantly a clamour about ‘citizens’ and ‘re])ublic’ rises 
once more from the peo])le! d'he iCgent, the heir, the 
Council of State—all these ccjiint for nothing? The bot¬ 
tomless cask of the Danaids! Put 1 will make a bottom for 
it. Like the Capets, I will have mv son crowned in my own 
lifetime, and muster my faithful sup])orters in Paris!” 

Fcjrtihed b}' the approach of danger, the h?m])eror grips 
the reins firmly once more. “He is ]xile, but his face is 
calm; nothing in his features gives any sign of trouble.” 
His health is better, too. Now the army nears the P>ere- 
sina. Having received false intelligence to the effect that 
the auxiliary armies arc close at hand, he draws his own 
forc(*s more compactly together, and has the rest of the 
baggage train burned, that the horses may be freed to 
draw the remaining guns. If only the bridge is still stand¬ 
ing ! He writes: “Should the enemy have seized the bridge¬ 
head and burned the bridge in order to prevent our cross¬ 
ing, it would be very serious.” 

Next da}' they come to the river. No bridge, no boats; 
two armies outnumbering the French are waiting on the 
other shore; between runs the broad river with marshy 
banks. Is there any way out of the difficulty? 

He makes a shrewd plan, like those of his early da}S as 
general. He will decoy the Russians away. C)ut of eighteen 
hundred horseless cavalrymen of the guard, of whom only 
eleven hundred still have their weai)ons, he forms two bat¬ 
talions. Tlicn he has all the regimental eagles burned, for 
even in this dread hour Napoleon thinks of honour and 
glory, and he will not risk the loss of colours to the enemy. 
After midnight, he at length lies down in his tent, where 
he overhears Duroc and Daru, who believed him to be 
Hsleep, discussing in an undertone the possibility of a 
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catastr()])hc. The ])hrase “State ])risoner” lias caui^ht his 
car. ]le lin^('rs the black hair he is wearing round his neck, 
and sits u]) in bed: 

“You thinlv tliey would dare?” 

“L w(ni]d nc)t trust the enem3'’s magnanimity,” says 
Darn, composedl\a 

“ITit J^h-ance ! Wlrat would l^h'ance do?” 

Danhs answer is evasive; but wlien i)ressed, he saxs : 
‘T think, Sire, tlie sooner you are in Paris, tlie ])etter, 
Wlien vou are tliere, _vou will have a oetter chance of sav¬ 
ing us all.” 

“Thc'u xou feel I am a burden on you here?” 

‘^Yes, Sire.” 

“And x’ou don’t want to be State prisoners?” 

ddiere is a long silence. Then the Ihripcror resumes: 

“Have my ministers’ re])orts been destroyed?” 

“Hitherto you have always refrained from giving us 
the order.” 

“It must he done. Destroy the lot of them. We are in a 
very difficult ])Osition.” 

This is the only admission of the kind made by the 
Emperor during all the weeks of the Russian campaign. 
It is the voice of a man who regards himself as a mori' 
turns. Rut nature is more sensible than fate, and in a few 
moments he is fast asleep. 

Next jnorning, while the enemy has been lured down 
stream and is lieing ke])t at a distance by artillerv fire, the 
sappers, neck-deep in the freezing water and amid the 
drifting ice, hastily build two liridges. The crossing of the 
river takes two dax s more. With the cavalry, which swims 
the stream, the army still numbers about twaaity-hve thou¬ 
sand men. The Emperor, though the risk of his being 
taken prisoner is imminent, remains until all have 
crossed ; and then, on the third day, surrounded bv the 
old guard, he too makes his way over the river. But diere 
are still stragglers to com*-, and these perish during the 
next few days betwixt ice and fire. 
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In the ensuing week the Emperor’s life is twice in dan¬ 
ger. The first peril is from a Cossack attack. On the next 
occasion the trouble is an assassination plot in which one 
of his own Frenchmen is engaged. It is early on the morn¬ 
ing of December 5 th when Major Lapie meets the officers 
of the Prussian guard of honour in front of the Emperor’s 
tent. “Now then, gentlemen, the hour has come!” The 
senior caj)tain is to cut down the Mameluke, and then to 
make an end of Napoleon. Presumably the conspirators 
have seen Schiller’s Wallenstein on the Cerman stage! 
The Prussian wants the Frenchman to do the deed, but 
Lapie says he is not sure of his men. Then Caulaincourt, 
to whom the conspirators’ behaviour seems suspicious, 
comes forward, claps his hands, and says: “Now, gentle¬ 
men, it is time to start!” 

That evening the Emperor, who has not heard a word 
of the affair, summons his marshals. “I shall be stronger 
when I can speak from my throne in the Tuileries than 1 
am at the head of an army which has been destroyed by 
the cold. . . . Had 1 been a Bourbon, born to rule, it 
would have been ea.sy for me to avoid making mistakes.” 
He takes the marshals aside by turns, asking (\ach for his 
advice: he flatters, praises, and encourages; he smiles and 
charms. Obvaously his design is to counteract the possi¬ 
bility of revolt. 

Next, he tells fuigene to read them his latest bulletin, 
tlic first in which he admits disaster. “Men who had not 
been sufficiently steeled by nature to rise superior to all 
vicissitudes of fate and fortune, lost courage and equa¬ 
nimity. and could dream of nothing but misfortune and 
defeat. But those who were equal to the occasion were able 
to keej) up their spirits, and regarded every fresh difficulty 
as a fresh opportunity for glory.” 

The only reason why the army had wasted aivay was the 
rigour of the climate. “His Majesty has never been in bet¬ 
ter health.” 

The unfeeling, metallic tone! Again we arc listening t > 
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General Bonaparte who, having recovered confidence in 
his destiny, and having regained health, is able to use the 
old language. The incisive sentence at the close is, of 
course, added for the special benefit of Paris, which for 
several weeks has had no news as to his state of health. 
But, on the whole, the mood in which he ends the Russian 
camimign, exactly six months after it had begun, is one of 
heroic cynicism. The command of the army is handed 
over to Murat, who is to lead the survivors home. There 
are still nine thousand men under arms. 

Now there is something new. The Emperor embraces 
every one of the generals present. Is this the last coup of 
a trickster who wants to strengthen their waning loyalty? 
Is he really overcome by his feelings ? Every one of these 
soldiers, that evening, could feel the beating of the Em¬ 
peror’s heart. 

He gets into the sleigh with Daru and Caulaincourt, 
and the three drive away. To be on the safe side, he trav- 
els under an assumed name, that of his secretary, Ray- 
neval. This is his fifth name. The fourth had been 
Napoleon. 

When they are driving through the snows across the 
Polish plain, he suddenly has the sleigh stopped at a cross 
road. This must be near Countess Walewska’s mansion; 
he wants to go there. Napoleon is on the flight from Rus¬ 
sia, his head full of world-shaking plans; he is forsaking 
his army because Paris needs him and he needs Paris— 
and now comes this lyrical thought, the painful recollec¬ 
tion of a frustrated idyl. But the urgent warnings of his 
companions, who remind him that they are alone in a 
couple of sledges and that Cossacks are scouring the coun¬ 
tryside, induce him to abandon his plan. He wraps his 
furs around him once more and goes to sleep. 

Five days afterwards he leaves the sleighs waiting on 
the bridge near Warsaw, and at noon goes on foot with 
Caulaincourt into the town. Should any one recognise him, 
they will face it out, and declare that the interlocutor is 
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seeing ghosts, or must be mad. Napoleon sends Caulain- 
eourt to the embassy; but, in order to keep his own iden¬ 
tity seeret, he himself goes to an inn, which, of all names 
in the world, still calls itself the Hotel de I’Angleterre. 
The low-ceilinged white-washed room is cold ; there is only 
green wood, and the maidservant cannot get the stove to 
light; he must kee]) on his furs, his cap. and his big boots, 
while he tramps u]) and down the room, thrashing his arms 
like a coachman to keep himself warm. It is thus he is 
found by two Polish noblemen for whom he has sent 
through the embassy. They can hardly believe their eyes, 
but the ghost laughs at their astonishment. 

“flow long have 1 been in Warsaw? A week? No, only 
c'l couple of hours. It is but one stej) from the suhlime to 
die ridiculous. How are you, Monsieur Stanislas? , . . 
Dangers? Not a bit of it. 1 thrive on excitement. The more 
1 am tossed to and fro, the better I feel. The shadow 
kings grow fat in their palaces, but I ])ut on flesh when 
riding iny nag in the held. ... So you've been anxious 
liere? The army is in splendid condition. I have still one 
hundred and twenty thousand men! (lave the Russians a 
good hiding everywhere. They never ventured to stand up 
against me. The army will wdnter in Vilna. I am return¬ 
ing to Paris, and there I shall raise three hundred thou¬ 
sand soldiers! In six months 1 shall be back on the Memel. 

“1 have been through, other fights! At Marengo 1 was 
1)eaten until six in the evening, but next day I was lord of 
Italy. At Asjiern-Kssling I made m 3 xself master of Austria, 
though the archduke believed he had held me in check 
there. It was not my fault that the Danube rose sixteen 
feet in one nigh«. But for that, 1 should have finished oflf 
with the Hahsburgs once for all. However, it was written 
in the stars that 1 was to marry an archduchess. . . . 

“The same thing in Russia. J can't jirevent its freezing 
there. Morning after morning, the report was that ten 
thousand horses had oerished during the night. Bon voy- 
?ee! Our Normandy horses cannot endure the cold like 
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the Russians’; the same with our soldiers. . . . Perhaps 
people will say that I stayed too long in Moscow; but the 
weather was beautiful, and 1 was waiting for peace. A 
great political drama! Nothing venture, nothing have. 
One step from the sublime to the ridiculous! . . . Who 
could have foreseen the burning of Moscow ? . . . I 
never felt better in my life!” . . . 

Such is the spate of words that for two hours flows 
from the mouth of a man who, after unspeakable losses, 
wishes to give the impression of desperate courage. 

Napoleon becomes an adventurer. To impress these 
Poles, who will pass on what he says, he invents an army 
which has vanished long since; cold which really did noth¬ 
ing more than complete the destruction that other forces 
had begun; battles he never fought, lie intersperses these 
figments with historical parallels of worldwide signifi¬ 
cance; treats what has just been happening as if it were 
ancient history; appeals to providence; and repeats no less 
than four times the cynically imposing a])horisni about the 
sublime and the ridiculous, which blunts the edge of criti¬ 
cism. Great realist though he is, the world and what he is 
doing with it are becoming drama to him and thus Na¬ 
poleon, when his own fortunes are declining, is slowly 
mounting the ascent towards supreme irony. 

The two Poles see nothing of all this. Their thoughts 
are concentrated upon their country’s debts, and they 
would fain get money from this man who is still num¬ 
bered among the great ones of the earth. They seize their 
opportunity when at length there is a pause in the torrent 
of speech. He gives them an order on the treasury for six 
millions, which he thinks will buy support for him in 
Poland. Then his visitors wish him a happy journey, and, 
with secret scorn, watch the incognito drive away hastily 
in his sleigh. 

Day and night, night and day, they glide swiftly west¬ 
ward ; for Germany, too, is under snow. Day and night, 
night and day, questions, commands, and plans are churn- 
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in his ])rain. “Is England really invincible? Now, the 
Knglisli can trade freely in the Baltic; English i^oods can 
ciiti-'r Cadiz, and can make their way into the Levant.” 
Lie nnist put off his scheme for the coiKpiest of India, ])iU 
will abate no jot of his other designs! Will the (Confedera¬ 
tion of the Rhine still answer to his nod? How will it be 
possible to explain this crash in Russia? The disaster can¬ 
not be hushed up indefinitely. Is there any chance of rais¬ 
ing another hundred and tvvent}^ tliousand men in France? 
Next year’s levies must be called up in advance. IMake 
peace with the pope at once, and with S])ain likewise, for 
he must feel safe at his back. A National Guard, that was 
tile host thought of the revolution; in that way he will be 
able to raise a million armed citizens within three months. 

Night, (diange of horses. He thrusts out his head 
“Where are we?” 

“In Wh’imar, Sire.” 

“Weimar? How is the duchess? And how is Herr 
(Kiethe ?” 


VIII 

Forty bowed backs receive the beaten war lord on his 
return home. The sight of the court dresses which he has 
embroidered with his contempt revives his belief in the 
folly and the weakness of these men whose only wish is to 
be ruled. But his glance strays to the bars of the golden 
cage ill which the son of liberty has locked himself up. 
He does not realise that the people of his capital are weary 
and disaffected; and in.stead of following the exam]ile of 
his own youth, instead of with disarming frankness ac¬ 
knowledging the faults he hopes to better, he postures as 
Ca.isar before his servile officials, and rails at the weather 
god, though but yesterday he had boasted his power to 
nialce what weather he pleased throughout Europe. 

During the nine days’ drive from Warsaw to Paris, the 
uncertain mood of the adventurer had given place once 
more to the steadily aspiring flame of the imperator. Al- 
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thou$^h the Russian winter had set in later than usual, he 
carries off tlie reverse by saying: “The army sustained 
heavy losses, hut that was because the winter ])egan so 
early. . . . The king of Naples is not fitted for high com¬ 
mand, and he lost his liead after my departure. . . . All 
the same, I have three hundred battalions left, without 
bringing a single man back from Spain.” 

Has his contcm])t for his fellows risen to such a pitch 
that he can serve U]) these fables to experienced men who 
have known the truth for months? Rut their consciences 
are uneasy. They feel responsible for the October juitsch,. 
or at any rate guilty for not having made an end of the 
whole Inisiness within the first quarter of an hour. On the 
other hand the Eiujjeror, whose own heart accuses him, is 
glad to play the accuser, for it galls him that in the de¬ 
cisive hour they should have forgotten the em])ress and 
the heir to the throne. In memorable words, at the first 
rece[)tion in the Tuileries, he tries to hammer his point 
into the heads of his councillors. 

“The apostles of the rights of man arc really to blame 
for all that has hajiiKiied. They declared rebellion to be a 
duty. They flattered the people, imyiuting to it a sover¬ 
eignty it is incapable of exercising. They destroyed respect 
for law by establishing the supremacy of an assembly 
which knew^ nothing of administration and law, instead of 
holding fast to the nature of things! Any one who washes 
to build up a State once more, must be guided by the very 
oi)posite principles. History depicts the human heart, and 
we must study history if we would learn the merits and 
defects of legislation. . . . When I undertook the recon¬ 
struction of France, my prayer was that I might be spared 
for a considerable number of years, seeing that what has 
been destroyed in a moment will take a long time to re¬ 
fashion. The State needs courageous officials. ‘The king is 
dead; long live the king V That was the watchword of our 
fathers. Tlie phrase makes us realise the advantages of 
monarchy.” 
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Were it not for the prettily turned expression about liis- 
tory and the human heart, Emperor Francis might have 
subscribed to this speech, and it might have been an orna- 
nent to the pages of any of the familiar expositions of 
monarchical doctrine. Why should people go on quarrel¬ 
ling about such matters? The ancient dispute between tra¬ 
dition and revolution has been settled, now that tlie son 
of the revolution has acknowledged the supremacy of tra¬ 
dition. No matter whether an heir be named Bourbon or 
Bonaparte! When we compare the two fathers we see tliat 
they are very much alike! Elis marriage with the daughter 
of one who rules by right divine has complicated the prob¬ 
lem, and lias sophisticated his own genius. 

Or does he believe no more than half of what he is say¬ 
ing? Before setting out on the Russian cam])aign, he had 
frankly explained his plans to Metternich: “The legisla¬ 
ture belongs to me; all I need is to put the key of the 
deliberative chamber in my pocket. France is less suited 
for democrac}' than a good many countries. . . . When I 
get back, therefore, I shall transform the Senate and the 
Council of State into an Upper House and a Lower 
House, most of whose members I shall myself nominate. 
These will constitute a real popular representation, con¬ 
sisting only of experienced business men, without an 
ideologue among them. Then France will be satisfactorily 
ruled, even under a prince who is a mere figure head (and 
such will come), for whom the ordinary education of 
hereditary princes will suffice.’’ 

These C^esarist ideas betray the monarchist, but also the 
sceptic. Although, when he shows people his son’s por¬ 
trait, they tell him that the little boy is the loveliest child 
in France, the flattered father knows perfectly well that 
dynasties last a long time whereas genius is fleeting. Fore¬ 
seeing the decadence of his own blood, having studied that 
decadence in the annals of all princely houses, he wants to 
, rid himself of waverers that he may fortify the position 
of his heir. For the very reason that he understands the 
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contradiction inherent in monarchy, he wishes to build his 
own inonarcliy on a rock. 

For the time l)eing, his business is to buttress it anew 
with the power of the sword. What has been the fruit of 
the war j:^aincs in which he moved his myriads over 
Eurojx*? Those leather-bound muster rolls of his con¬ 
tained the death sentences of numberless youths, even 
thoug^h there were marshals’ batons to be won by a few 
among the best of them! Of the old guard, four hundred 
men, and of the cavalry guard, eight hundred men, made 
their way back to Konigsberg; a few thousand officers and 
sergeants, broken men most of them, have survived the 
storms of war. Except for the auxiliaries, wlio are not 
under France's orders, that is all that remains of the Em- 
])eror’s hosts. Marshal Ney, on his flight from Russia, 
seems like a hero out of a Greek tragedy when he r(*aehes 
Prussia, and makes his w^a}^ into the first Prussian gc)V- 
ernment office on his route. When old acc|uaintances look 
at him incredulously, as if questioning w^ho this man can 
be, he rejoins with a superb gesture: ‘T am the rear guard 
of the (jrand Army.” 

A new army must be made, and it must be made in a 
few^ weeks. The year 1813 will supply one hundred and 
forty thousand recruits, but where are the rest to come 
from? The Emperor has a magic w^and, and can conjure 
up men whenever he needs them. The jiassing of a new 
Jaw is all that is requisite for the levying of the National 
Guard and for the drafting of eighty thousand soldiers 
from the dependencies of France. Add one hundred thou¬ 
sand belonging to the oldest conscrijH levies ; and call up 
the youngsters who should not, pro])erly s]leaking, be en¬ 
rolled until 1814. Soon he wall have half a million und(*r- 
arms once more. “ITe French people,” he says to the- 
Prussian envoy, “wall follow me whatever I do, and, if 
needs must, I shall am: the women!” 

With unbroken will, he charms into existence the in¬ 
numerable machines wa'thout which he cannot ply his trade,-. 
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But how shall he explain these unexpected measures to the 

oeople? The enemy is far from the frontier. 

A stroke of luck! At the close of the year, Yorck, a 
Prussian general, acting on his own initiative, enters into 
in agreement with his Russian neighbours, declares the 
force under his command neutral, and thus opens the door 
to a change in the military situation for which the Ger¬ 
man nation has long been eager. The Emperor can use the 
incident in order to whip up the enthusiasm of the V rench. 
For the moment, the treason of his ally costs him no more 
than twenty thousand men; but it serves as the text for a 
manifesto in Paris, and for hectoring letters to the princes 
of the Confederation of the Rhine. He would not, says 
Napoleon, need their help at all, had not Yorck’s seces¬ 
sion compelled his army to withdraw. 

The summons of France is actually obeyed. The Ger¬ 
man princes, including the Habsburg ruler, once more col¬ 
lect money and levy troops. One of them is servile enough 
to send an assurance that he is ''delighted to be able to 
give the Emperor opportunity for winning fresh laurels.” 
The king of Prussia cashiers Yorck, and assures the Em¬ 
peror of his fidelity to the alliance. But Frederick William 
conveys a hint to the tsar, goes to Breslau, wobbles be¬ 
tween the parties, what time a wave of enthusiasm is 
spreading far beyond Prussia’s borders, and threatening 
to sweep away the debile monarch. Youths, politicians, 
and poets are voicing the call of national sentiment. Stein 
is the man to treat with the tsar on behalf of his country, 
and in Konigsberg the baron takes matters into his own 
hands. 

The Fmperor is ever on the watch. In a circular, he 
varns the princes against the intrigues of those “who by 
rebellion and revolution are trying to give Germany a new 
form. Should they succeed in infecting the Confederation 
of the Rhine with their doctrines, intolerable sufferings 
may await these territories.” 
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He feels the stirring of the new spirit. Now, for the first 
time, does the Emperor seem to become aware of the 
growth of a nationai sentiment among the Germans, as 
among the Spaniards. Shortly before the Russian cam¬ 
paign, he had said that hardly so much as a night watcli- 
man was needed to keep the Germans quiet. “Since Ger¬ 
many has no America, nor yet a sea, nor yet a great num¬ 
ber of strongholds, nor even Englishmen as there are in 
Spain, there is nothing to be afraid c»f, and would not be 
though the Germans were as lazy, dirty, superstitious, and 
monk-ridden as the Spaniards. EJow could there be any¬ 
thing to fear from such honest, reasonable, cool-headed, 
and ])atient people, who have so little inclination to vio¬ 
lence that throughout the war not one of our soldiers has 
been murdered in Germany?’' 

A wonderfully true picture of the Gemians. and yet 
there is a slight miscalculation. He has overlooked tfie 
romanticism by which these people can be stirred, and 
without a knowledge of which they cannot be understood. 
Of course the Italian, with his fiery imagination, cannot 
grasp the nature of an imagination that works slowly and 
lacks ardour. Napoleon, who knows how monarchical the 
Germans are in their sentiments, believes that when he 
holds the princes in his hands he must be master of the 
German people. 

Besides, were the Germans a people? Was this realm, 
which ten years earlier had been formally liquidated by 
the abdication of the last of its emperors, really anything 
more than a “metaphysical concept” ? Only for a moment, 
only for two years, will the German peoples be united. 
Then, as soon as the enemy's power has been broken, they 
will fall asunder once more. Not for half a century, and 
not until another Napoleon threatens them, will they at 
length become a nation—^though even then, only a frag¬ 
ment. So atrophied was Napoleon's own sense of nation¬ 
ality, that the quarrels and jealousies of the German 
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princes made him believe that the Germans were disin- 
te^^rated for all time; whereas, had he been able to under¬ 
stand the forces that were at work, he would liave realised 
that the jealousies of the rival sovereii^n houses were the 
only obstacle to the reunion of these kindred stocks. 

But the sublime breathing of history sometimes de¬ 
termines the rhythm of an epoch even in despite of the 
will of the genius that animates it. In sweeping curves, 
during these years, the spirit of liberty returns to her 
primal home in the hearts of the j)eople. For, just as Bona¬ 
parte, in the name of liberty, had defeated the princes and 
stirred the peoples to revolt; so now, in the name of lib¬ 
erty, the peoples arose to defeat him, the prince of princes. 
Doubtless this great movement of destiny was comjdicated 
by numerous petty wishes, and blurred by minor circles. 
It is not the force of legitimism which now, after twenty 
years, is at last gathering strength to slay the spirit of 
revolt. Pallid, disunited, decadent, and with never a great 
figure among them, are the princes in the league they form 
against the one man who rules in virtue of his self-made 
powTr. 

But the fact that the peoples of Spain and Germany are 
eager to force their })rinccs into the fight, gives to the 
tragical collapse of the usurper a semblance of poetical 
justice, and that is why we who look on find it easier to 
bear the sight of the slaying of the lion by the spears cast 
by such a legion of hunters. 

IX 

Letizia looks anxiously at her son. His face is clouded, 
though he keeps his thoughts to himself. What can she do 
to help him? Intimates? Many of them, she secs plainly 
enough, are betraying him. He needs his brothers, that he 
may have the support of steadfast hearts, even though he 
thinks them lacking in intelligence. She therefore puts her 
trust in her other sons, writes to London and to Graz, 
sir:Ooths the path for reconciliation. One day, after a dec- 
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adc of estrangement, comes a letter from tlu* amljitious 
Lucien, who saws lie is always at Napoleon’s seiwice. 

Hut the Emperor cannot believe that he, the mi^Iitiest 
of his family, needs any assistance from the others. 
Thoueii he has always rei^arded Lucien as the most ca])a- 
hle of his hrotlu'rs, he ])roposes merely a formal ])r{.)mo- 
tion. In imiierial fashion, he answers through his mother; 
“Idease write to let him know in my name that his letter 
has awakened an echo in my heart. 1 think of raising him 
to the throne of Tuscany. He loves the fine arts. It will 
suit him to reign in Florence, and to revive the glories of 
the Medicis.” ddiere is no ])lace for laicien at the centre 
of things! As for Louis, who also offers to devote his 
powc'rs to the cause of France (in so far as he can hon¬ 
ourably do this), and who sends a copy of his last vfilumc 
(d \erse—the ex-king of FTolland is met with a rebuff: 
“The idea you seem to have formed cibout my position is 
(juite erroneous. I have more than a million men under 
arms, and two hundred million francs in my war chest, 
Holland remains French. . . . vStill, I am ready to greet 
}a)U in the spirit of one who brought you up as if he had 
been your father.” 

d'he Emperor reads this answer to his mother before 
sending it. She tries to mitigate its harshness in a long 
covering letter; tells Louis how^ pretty his children have 
grown; urges him to come to Paris in any case, “ddie Em¬ 
peror has forgotten to give me your ])oems. I will ask him 
for them, and will let you know what I think of them 
when next T write.” 

Next day, the old lady finds a savage article in the 
“AToniteurf* in which she learns that the king of Naj)les 
will have to recall his envoys from Vienna. When she 
asks wdiat this signifies, her friends reluctantly exjdain 
that Murat has been persuaded by Caroline to intrigue 
with the Habsburgs, so that the i)air are now f)laying 
double. Letizia writes to upbraid her daughter. Josepli is 
out of humour, for he thinks that Napoleon is not sup- 
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portinj^ him properly in the Spanish war. She docs her 
best to appease him throng’ll the instrumentality of his 
wife. Furtliermore, she tries to mollify Jerome, whom the 
Emperor had sent home in disg^raee. Finally, she gets t( 
work on Ilortense, who is doing all she can to hinder 
Louis’ coming to Ikiris. 

Now a woman well over sixty, she does her utmost to 
keej) the peace between her sons, daughters, sons-in-law, 
and daughters-in-law. But it seems to her that the great¬ 
ness for which the world envies her family has brought in 
its train nothing but discord, jealousy, arrogance, ostra¬ 
cism, and betrayal. Her thoughts fly hack to her native 
island, where her kindred always formed a united front 
against other clans. Moreover, her eyes, though old, are 
clear-sighted ; and .she sees that the star of the Buona- 
parti is paling. 

The Emperor has little personal feeling about these mat- 
:ers. In his present situation, he regards them from a 
purely political outlook. No doubt he says to himself that 
Murat and Caroline are traitors; hut his main concern is, 
how he can make sure of the support of Murat’s sol-' 
diers. He therefore writes in a conciliatory strain to Caro¬ 
line ; keeps her husband informed about the impending 
campaign; and asks for troops, which Murat ultimately 
agrees to send, for both he and Caroline think that Na¬ 
poleon may prove victorious after all, and are afraid of 
being dethroned, unless they keep in his good graces. At 
the same time, they wish to have a secure footing in the 
other camp, and therefore conclude secret treaties with 
England and with the ex-king of Sicily (whose dominions 
they themselves have filched). 

Napoleon even seeks to conciliate Bernadotte, though 
he cannot but regard the crown prince of Sweden as a 
treacherous kinsman and an enemy of his house. He ofiFers 
Pomerania as the reward of alliance and the prize of vic¬ 
tory. But for Bernadotte, the bid is not high enough; 
this Frenchman prefers to join the coalition against 
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I'rance. llis ambition is to reign there; France is worth 
more than Pomerania. Bernadotte enters into especially 
close relationships with Prussia. In Berlin he meets 
Madame de Stael, and these fellow-countrymen of the 
Emperor, united in their detestation of him, foregather 
among the oppressed Prussians. 

A third enemy, whom the Emperor approaches with 
hlandisliments during these feverish weeks, is the captive 
])0])e. Ih'us VTE has been brought to Eontainehleau, and 
Na]K)leon gets to work on him through the instrumen¬ 
tality of ])relates devoted to the imperial cause, adding 
personal suggestion until the old man gives way. How 
great will l)e the power of the Church (this is the Em¬ 
peror’s theme) when Catholicism has been rc-e.stahlished 
throughout (kTinany! By trifling concessions upon mat¬ 
ters of form, and by cunning devices, Napoleon is able to 
secure a new Concordat. Thanks to this reconciliation with 
the Church, he is able to recruit new Catholic soldiers in 
all the lands under his sway. When the pope, a week after 
signing the Concordat, wants to revoke it, the Emperor 
says with a smile: “Your Holiness, being infallible, can¬ 
not have made a mistake in entering into this arrange¬ 
ment !’’ 

During these weeks, a desire for peace suddenly spreads 
throughout Europe. The pope wants peace on the Vis¬ 
tula, and Metternich wants it in London. Count Ikihna, 
with whom Napoleon had negotiated years before in 
Schonbrunn, comes to Paris to advise peace, for Vienna 
can neither send nor refuse the troops which the Emperor 
has demanded. In February, peace can be had for the ask¬ 
ing. Why does the man who needs peace most of all, make 
impossible stipulations ? 

b"or ten years, one war after another has been practi¬ 
cally forced ujx)!! the Emperor as a consequence of his 
first victories. Now, when he is in grievous peril, and 
when his isolation is increasing, the will-to-war grows in 
him as in the early days of bis career. When unconquered, 
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he would gladly have laid aside the sword; now, after his 
defeat, he craves for new victories. But though his shield 
has been tarnished in Russia, though he would fain win 
fresh glories for himself and for France, these are but the 
pretexts of destiny. In very truth, he is stiff-necked, and 
will ])rovc himself to be so at three congresses during this 
year 1813. The reason is that all the elements of bis char¬ 
acter are now rolling inexorably forwards; the reason is 
that, “in accordance with the nature of things,” he is ad¬ 
vancing along a road on which he must march to the 
bitter end. 

Forward! Since the w^ar must be, the allies are arming 
everywdiere. England makes treaties with Sw'eden and 
Prussia; to conciliate the latter, the tsar renounces his 
claims to East Prussia; Prussia calls Germany to arms; 
Austria makes a truce wu'th Russia, tries to enter into an 
agreement with Saxony and Bavaria and even King 
Jerome. l^bn])eror Francis withdraw^s his troo])s to Cracow, 
ostensibly to save them for tlie coming ca!n])aign. 

'‘The first step towards desertion!” exclaims Napolecui, 
when this news comes to hand. He must now withdraw his 
owui forces from the Vistula to the Oder. In Vienna, he 
once more offers Silesia, llie offer is declined wdtb thanks, 
for the Austrian role is to be one of armed mediation. 
While the whole world is thus preparing for the struggle, 
and wdien in the middle of IMarch the first signal is given 
in Paris by the Prussian declaration of war, Talleyrand, 
in his open ambush, says with a smile: “The hour has 
struck; the Emperor Napoleon must become king of 
France.” 

A remarkable flash of insight, on the part of one who 
cannot but hope that no step so sensible as this shall be 
taken—and who must, none the less, at bottom, wash for it. 
Nevertheless matters have gone too far; not the levying 
of troojis alone, but the preparations in the minds of men. 
Every one knows that the last great combat is imminent, 
that nothing can avert it. The only one who could have 
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called a halt, and will not do so, is driven onward in his 
own despite, and he is weary. There are new signs of this 
growing weariness. 

First of all, there is the simplicity upon which he insists 
in his environment. “1 want my journeys to be very dif' 
ferently arranged. I shall not take so many ])eo}de with 
me: fewer cooks and less table furniture; no meal to 
consist of more than three courses. ... I shall not take 
any pages with me: they are of no use whatever; only 
two hedmakers instead of four; two tents instead of four ; 
and so on.” At the same time, he orders ])lans for a small 
palace, “a comfortable place rather than an imposing one 
(the two things are incompatible) ; . . . my room must 
open on the garden ; . . . or, ])referabl\, J must have a 
north room and a south room, according to the season; all 
arranged as in a well-to-do country gentleman’s mansion. 

. . . It is to be a holiday seat, or a dwelling for a man in 
his declining years.’' 

In 1805, when he was in the plenitude of his powers, he 
had said : ‘‘d'he war need not take long, i am still good 
foi six years, but then it will he time to call a halt.” Now. 
when he takes the field once more, four months after his 
return from Russia, his mien is quiet and careworn as he 
ste])s into his travelling carriage in the courtyard at Saint- 
Cloud. He leans back among the cushions, with his hand 
pressed to his forehead. To Caulaincourt, his travelling 
companion, he acknowledges his distress ‘‘at having so 
soon to leave my good Louise and my lovely boy. I envy 
the poorest peasant in my dominions. By the time he 
grows old, he has already paid his debt to his country, 
and can stay at home with his wife and children. 1 am the 
only person whom an inexplicable fate leads back ever and 
again into the field.” 

No more pages, he is in his declining years, wants to 
stay at home with wife and child—^and this is only seven 
years after the programme just quoted! Are these fourtlv- 
act moods, these shadows that fall across his soul, merely 
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the consequences of the Russian catastrophe? Are they 
not, rather, the essential causes of new defeats? The 
moods of a man growing prematurely old, one whose 
work is often interfered with by illness, one who is being 
increasingly mastered by the natural inclinations of a fam¬ 
ily man well on in the forties. He wants to spend at the 
jomestic fireside the evening of a life which is not 
equipped for seven or eight decades like that of his mother 
)r his brothers. 

He is himsf‘lf in the frame of mind with which he had 
reproached his marshals at Danzig less than a year ago, 
when he had declared they would rather have an easy life 
of it in their country seats than go cam])aigning with him. 
Is not such a longing natural in a man who has been work¬ 
ing himself to death for twenty years, and who has chosen 
the bee for his escutcheon? 

But those on whom the Parcx bestow the ecstasies of 
youth, must pay for it by the oncoming of age. He has had 
such wonderful successes that he must not expect to gar¬ 
ner also the joys of content in achievement. He has con¬ 
jured up the gods; now' they have come! 


At the first review in Mainz, there are only one hun¬ 
dred and eigdity thousand men instead of the three 
hundred thousand he had hoped to assemble there. The 
army is very short of cavalry; the equipment is inade¬ 
quate, for it has been far too hastily got together; the best 
guns have been lost in Russia, or are tied up in Spain; ihe 
general staff has been decimated; the ambulance service 
is defective. He secs all that is amiss, but even this imper¬ 
fect army reminds him of old times and old happiness. He 
recalls the April days in Cannes and Nice, seventeen years 
before, when he had taken over the command of half- 
starved and ragged soldiers, that he might lead them 
through the mountains to victory. With these memories 
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surging up in his mind, he gathers his energies, and utters 
the darkly challenging words: “I shall conduct this war as 
General Bonaparte/’ 

Such is the signal, a mingling of impetus and self- 
restraint, with which he launches himself into tlie first 
battle. At Liitzen, he exposes himself more than he has 
done for yc'ars. During the first day’s fighting, he does not 
sleep at all; on the second day, when everything is going 
well, he has his bearskin sjwead on the ground in the mid¬ 
dle of Marmont’s corps; and when, an hour later, they 
wake him to let him know that all is going on well, he 
lea])s to his feet with the ironical remark: “You see, the 
best things come to one w^hile one is asleep.” 

Ihit hardly has the general w'on this victory than the 
emperor-politician resumes the ascendant. He sends let¬ 
ters in all directions; forces the vacillating king of Sax¬ 
ony to a decision, talks to the princes of the Confederation 
of the Rhine about providence and the fortune of war. 
that he may keep them up to the scratch; sends his minis¬ 
ters to the Russian outposts; abruptly and informally 
offers the tsar Poland in exchange for Prussia, and sug¬ 
gests other territorial rearrangements, until Alexander 
weakens; and he writes to Emperor Francis in terms of 
unusual self-commendation: “Although I personally led 
all the movements of my army, and was several times 
within range of graj^e-shot, I have not had even a graze.” 
The words and the actions are those of one who feels 
weak, and would fain appear strong. Henceforth the warn¬ 
ings of fate thicken. 

True, he gains another victory at Bautzen, but does not 
take any prisoners. On the second day of the battle, he is 
riding under fire, accompanied by Caulaincourt and his 
friend Dinoc—the latter having for a decade been his in- 
se])arablc companion in the field. Men are being shot down 
in his immediate neighbourhood. He gallops to an adjoin¬ 
ing elevation; adjutants follow him. Dust and smoke; a 
tree close at hand is smashed to splinters. He thunders 
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past. On the hillock, a young- officer conics up to him and 
stammers: “Marshal Duroc has been killed.” 

“Impossible! He was at my side a moment ago!’' 

“'fhe cannon ball which struck the tree, brought down 
the marshal as well.” 

The Emperor slowly rides back into camp, lie says: 

“When will fate have a little discrimination? What will 
be the end of it all? Caulaincourt, my eagles are again vic¬ 
torious, but my star is setting.” 

Duroc has not been killed outright, but he is dying. 
Terrible is the aspect of this shattered comrade. Greeting 
and farewell, both men in tears. Duroc murmurs: “1 told 
thee at Dresden what would happen; the inner voice . . . 
Give me some opium.” 

This tone, the sudden use of “thee,” the last request of 
a man who has no fear of death. The Emperor walks un 
steadily as he leaves the cottage. 

Erom a farmyard, he contemplates for a while the spot 
where his friend had fallen, and then makes his w'ay to 
the ])1ace where the guard is encamped, with his own tent 
in the middle. That evening, wearing his grey field-coat, 
he sits gloomily on a campstool, apart from his suite; he 
listens to the sounds of the camp, where the guardsmen 
are cooking supper and calling to one another; in the dis¬ 
tance*. the men of a yager corps are singing a song. Bivouac 
fires arc glowing in the half-darkness of the May night; 
two burning" villages flame like torches in the sky. An offi¬ 
cer draws near, and hesitates to give his report. Before 
the words are spoken, the Emperor understands that 
Duroc is dead. 

Next day, he orders the purchase of land where a me¬ 
morial is to be erected, and he pens the inscription: 
"Here died, gloriously, in the arms of his friend the Em¬ 
peror, struck down on the field of battle by a cannon ball, 
General Duroc, Grand Marshal of the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon.” 

General Bonaparte used to have no time for such feel- 
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ings. He concealed his heart-ache, and stormed onward, 
even when he lost his wife’s love. Now it behoved him to 
push forward into Silesia, to follow up the Russians into 
Poland, to take advantage of the misgivings of the allies ; 
and, by delivering blows in rapid succession, to fettei the 
vacillating Austrian to his side. In later years, he said 
frankly that his failure to do these things had been the 
greatest mistake in his life. Once more, the deliberations 
of the emperor are impeding the activities of the general. 
His jirivate letters from France are full of reports C(ai- 
cerning the clamour for j)eace. “What especially deter¬ 
mined my course of action was Austria's preparaticai lor 
war, and the desire to gain time. This led me to inter- 
ru])t the course of my victories.” Jn Silesia, at the begin¬ 
ning of June, he agrees to a six weeks’ truce*, thus giving 
his ach'ersaries time to attain comjdete unity at the con¬ 
gresses of Keichenbach and Prague. 

Is he deceived as to the frame of mind of the waver¬ 
ing (ierman princes? Ele knows them all. “The .Saxons 
are just as German as the others, and would gladly follow 
Prussia’s example. The king is faithful to me, but 1 do not 
trust his troops. . . . Austria’s im])udence is indescrib¬ 
able. While uttering honeyed words, she tries to snatch 
from me Dalmatia and Istria. . . . There never was rny- 
thing so false as the court of Vienna. If, to-day, I were to 
grant Austria’s demands, she would ask to-morrow for 
Italy and Germany.” Now, when he sees that the 1 lal>s- 
burg ruler is about to go over to the enemy, he realises too 
late that his marriage has been a mistake, for he has 
gained nothing by it, and has lost much. PI is own ])atrician 
family feeling had made him believe that there must be 
an im])erial family feeling. The old tone of contem].)t for 
hereditary monarchs is at length heard once more. To his 
intimates, he again and again says frankly what he thinks 
of the kings who are kings by birth: 

“Among those who are born to sit on the throne, the 
ties of nature count for nothing. The interests of his 
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daii,^^hter and his grandson will not move Em])cror Fran¬ 
cis an inch from the calculations of his cabinet. These 
men ha\’e no blood in their veins, nothing hut frozen poli¬ 
tics! What pygmies they are, the kings by the grace of 
God—and the grace of Napoleon! My leniency has been 
nu' blunder. In Tilsit I could have crushed them, but 1 
was too generous. History should have taught me that 
houses so degenerate deserve neither loyalty nor faith! 
Now, England is filling their coffers wath gold. But I shall 
])rove myself a better statesman than these born kings 
who never leave their golden cages!” 

Tn tliis auiiospherc of intrigue, when he has to rub 
shoulders with princes who dare not fight either for him 
or against him, traitors are his best confidants. 

The lunperor therefore summons F'ouche, to whom he 
says: ‘ Your friends Bernadotte and Metternich ar^ my 
worst enemies. Your Bernadotte can do us an immense 
amom:t of harm, for he is able to give my enemies the 
key to our policy, and he can explain to them the tactics 
of our armies. . . . His head has been turned because 
legitimate princes flatter him!” There we have it once 
more, the word whose mystical power explains half of 
Napoleon’s perpetual unrest. He can never refrain from 
a tremor when he speaks of the legitimate rulers, whom 
he regards with mingled contempt and envy. Whether he 
is mimicking them, or whether he is railing at them, he, 
who is an upstart, is always pondering this problem of 
birth. 

Instead of listening to the call of the nations, which 
soon rises clear above the babble of the princes, he can 
only look on with malicious delight at the manoeuvres of 
the chessplayers in the cabinets. He watches how Pmgland 
doles out subsidies to Prussia; how Alexander and Fran¬ 
cis hold converse about the weakness of their ally, the 
king of Prussia; how Frederick William, in his dread of 
revolution^ disbands the enthusiastic Landsturm, refuses 
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t() Ln’v(‘ hi^di office to Scliarnhorst the boldest and to Stein 
thr* Libk'st of his advisers, dismisses and banislies Scliit'ier- 
rnaeher for a s])eech voicing- the f>opular sentiment, flie 
Emperor sends i'onche on a secret mission (in plain 
words, as a sjw) to the congress of Prague. 

In Sjxiin, meanwhile, though Napoleon in the north has 
been strengthening his position by two victories, Joseph 
has been utterly crushed by Wellington at X'^ittoria. The 
king of wS])ain has run away. When the ])rinces learn in 
Prague that the south of France now lies open to an Ifng- 
lish invasion, their inclination to defiance is prom])tly 
strengthened. The Emperor, who had left the best of his 
generals to fight for Joseph in Spain, is beside himself 
with wrath. “He alone is to blame!’' writes Na])olcon to 
Paris. “The English reports show how utterly stupid was 
his command. Never was anything so absurd! Of course 
he is no soldier, but he is responsible. . . . Make the king 
understand that he is not to see any one till I come back. 
. . . Otherwise his house in Paris will become a centre of 
intrigue, and I shall have to put him under arrest, for my 
patience is at an end. I will no longer have my affairs im¬ 
perilled out of consideration for idiots who are neither 
soldiers nor statesmen!” 

His eldest brother is his closest intimate in the family, 
—and now the Emperor thinks that Josejdi in a private 
house in Paris is more to be dreaded even than as king in 
Madrid! Will Napoleon at length learn his lesson, and, 
after this outburst, leave Joseph at peace? Hardly! For 
even little Jerome has an army once more, and is again 
making a mess of things; lie gives one of the generals new 
marching orders, with the remark that he is acting on 
instructions from the Emperor. The latter hears of it too 
late. “I will not tell you in plain terms what I think ot 
your conduct; enough that I will not tolerate it any 
longer! I f you again make false representations of the 
kind, I shall publish an order of the day to the effect that 
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in future no attention is to b? paid to anything you say. 
. . . By sucli beliaA-iour you m y disturb the march of my 
whole army. It is sheer cheating!” 

Soon afterwards Junot, one of the oldest of his com¬ 
rades, becomes affected with megalomania; he loses a bat¬ 
tle in Jllyria, and then, in a fit of frenzy, throws himself 
out of a window. ]U)urrienne, who had for a time been 
cashiered on account of peculation, and had then 1)een ap¬ 
pointed charge d’affaires in Hamburg, had, after all, to 
be dismissed once more for the old ofi'cnce. “Jf he dares 
to interfere in public business, I will have him arrested, 
and make him disgorge his ill-gotten gains!” Bernadotte, 
the most faithless, has actually landed in Pomerania with 
his Swedes, has advised the allies to stand firm, and will 
deceive them as he has deceived others. To crown all, a 
sworn enemy of the Emperor is now to join thr opposing 
combination. General Moreau, who had been exiled to 
America for his share in Gadoudal’s consj)iracy, is on his 
way to join the foes of France, and will share with Ber¬ 
nadotte the distinction of fighting against his native land. 

In this situation, on the horns of a dilemma, too cau¬ 
tious to turn his victories to account, and too powerful to 
accept the terms on which alone he would be able to make 
peace, the Emperor lias recourse to his whilom methods. 
He invites Metternich to Dresden, and tries to win over 
the Austrian diplomat by suggestion. The interview is 
typically Napoleonic, lasting nine hours without a break. 
The Emperor gains nothing by it, but posterity gains a 
great deal. 

Standing in the middle of the room, his sword buckled 
on and his hat under his arm, the Emperor receives the 
minister. After making formal enquiries about his father- 
in-law’s health, he forthwith assumes the offensive: “So 
you, too, want war. Well, you shall have it. I have crushed 
the Prussians at Liitzen, and have beaten the Russians at 
Bautzen. You are waiting for your turn? Be it so, we 
shall meet again in Vienna. Men are incorrigible! Three 
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times T have replaced Emperor Francis on his throne; 1 
have promised always to live at peace with him; J have 
married his daughter. Even at that time 1 thought: ‘You 
are making a f(jol of yourself.’ Still, I did it; and now 1 
regret it !” 

We see that he is not disposed to he civil; that to his 
father-in-law’s envoy, on whom he wishes to make a good 
impression, he is blunter than he had been to Francis on 
the day after yXusterlitz. Aietternich si)eaks of world 
peace, which will only be i)ossible if the Emi)eror is will¬ 
ing to accept a reasonable curtadment of his dominions. 
It wall be necessary to give back Warsaw to the tsar and 
Illyria to the emj)eror of Austria, to set the llansa towns 
free, to enlarge Prussia. 

“Wduit you are asking is that I shall dishonour myself. 
I will die rather than cede a hand’s breadili of soil, Your 
born kings can accept defeat twenty times over, and still 
go back to their palaces. I am the child of fortune, and I 
cannot do this! Aly power will not outlast the day on 
which I cease to be strong, on which I cease to be feared. 
. . . Through the cold of Russia I lost everything except 
honour. . . . Now I have a new army ; you shall see it; 
1 will hold a review for your benefit!” Here we have once 
more the pride of the born soldier facing those wdio are 
born kings; here we have General Bonaparte. When the 
minister ventures to declare that this army of which Na¬ 
poleon speaks would be glad if peace were made, the Em¬ 
peror cuts Aletternich .short with one of his amazing out¬ 
bursts of frankness: 

‘Tt is not the army that wants peace! My generals want 
it! Really, I have no generals left. The cold of Aloscewv 
has demoralised them all. There, the bravest among them 
cried like children. A fortnight ago, I could still make 
peace ; now, after two victories, I can no longer do so.” 

“Europe and you, Sire, will never come to terms. When 
you have made j)eace, it has been nothing more than a 
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truce. To you, success and failure are equally strong mo¬ 
tives for war. This time the whole of Europe will fight 
against you.” 

The Emperor laughs savagely: 

“Do you think to destroy me by a coalition? How many 
of you are there, then, Messieurs Ics Allies? Eour, five, 
six, twenty? The more, the merrier!” He goes on to warn 
Metternich against counting on Germany, whose peoples 
he is holding together by the presence of his soldiers and 
whose princes are held together by their dread of Austria. 
He advises armed neutrality, so long as the negotiations 
are going on in Prague, whereas Metternich talks of 
armed mediation. These finesses of the old diplomacy are 
to mask the gulf between them. Then, for a whole hour, 
they dispute about the relative strength of the opposing 
armies, each claiming the possession of exact infomiation 
about the other side. 

“1 have detailed and accurate lists of your forces,” says 
the Emperor. “I have had so many spies at work, that I 
know to a unit even how many drummers you have. JEit 
no one knows better than myself how much or how little 
value to attach to these secret service reports. My calcu¬ 
lations are based on more exact data, upon mathematical 
inferences. In the last resort, no one has more than he 
can have.” The Emperor shows the Austrian envoy the 
muster rolls of the Austrian army, which till yesterday 
had been part of the French alliance. Metternich can see 
for himself whether the figures are accurate. The Em¬ 
peror then spends hours upon a descrij)tion of the Rus¬ 
sian campaign. When the minister remarks that the im¬ 
perial troops are composed of striplings, and asks what 
Napoleon will do when these children, like those who have 
gone before them, have been swallowed up by the war, 
the Emperor is overcome with wrath. He turns ])ale, his 
features are distorted, and he shouts at Metternich: 

''You are not a soldier. You do not know what passes 
in a soldier’s mind. I grew to manhood on the battle-field. 
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vSuch a man as I does not care a snap of the fin^j^ers for 
the lives of a million men!” Jle Minims his hat into a cor¬ 
ner of the room. Now, there is nothing assumed about his 
anger, and what he has jusi said is the revelation of an 
innermost truth. The man wlio turns pale at the sight of a 
dying horse, who cannot hear to sec a human being pass 
away, remains and must remain impassive when, in his 
army lists, he adds up the figures, shifts the hundreds of 
thousands from column to column, and erases the myriads 
of slain. Is not war made with human lives, and does it 
not end with corpses? What is ^he use of reproaching a 
craftsman for using the tools of his trade? But as far as 
morals arc concerned, the minister has the best of the 
argument, and he would have tieen glad if all France 
could have heard Napoleon’s words. 

“France has no reason to complain,” says the Emperor 
more calmly. “To spare France, I have sacrificed Ger¬ 
mans and Poles. In Russia I lost three hundred thousand 
men, but only a tenth of them were Frenchmen!” Mean¬ 
while, he has picked up his hat for himself a thing he 
has certainly not done for the last ten years; he has acted 
sensibly, as if he had still l)een General Bonaparte. Then 
he plants himself in front of the Austrian and says: 

“It was exceedingly stupid of me to marry an arch¬ 
duchess. I was trying to weld the new with the old, to 
make Gothic prejudices square with the institutions of my 
own century. Now I can see the whole extent of my 
error! The blunder may cost me my throne, but I will 
bury the world beneath its ruins!” 

This tragical admission is the climax of the interview, 
and the turning-point of the problem of war or peace. The 
rancour engendered in him by his own mistake spurs him 
on, regardless of prudential considerations, into the fight 
with a coalition whose forces outnumber his by three to 
one. Like a great gambler who realises that he has made 
an irretrievable blunder, he is impelled by the stubborn¬ 
ness characteristic of such natures as his to stake all upon 
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u single throw. lie will show that, blunder notwithstand¬ 
ing-, he can still win. 

I^y the time he dismisses Metternich, he has fully re¬ 
covered composure. His hand on the door-handle. h(* says: 
'‘We shall see one another again before you leave?” 

“1 am at Your IMajesty’s service. But I have no longer 
any hope of succeeding in my mission.” 

Yhe Emperor looks at him quizzically, and taps him 
gently on the shoulder: “Do you know what will hap¬ 
pen? You will not make war on me! ’ 

After three days’ negotiation, Metternich wishes to de¬ 
part, but the Emperor is afraid of the final rupture. Na¬ 
poleon summons the Austrian envoy several times, and 
then invites him to an early interview in the garden. The 
two men walk up and down. 

“Now then, you must not assume this injured air!” In 
ten minutes they arrange for a prolongation of the truce, 
and talk about further conversations in Prague. Every¬ 
thing is left hanging in the wind; and in the memorandum 
he signs with Metternich, the Emperor recognises his 
fatlier-in-law’s position of armed neutrality, which can 
only he a stage on the way to war. Then he drives off to 
Mainz, that he may see once more the wife who is daugh¬ 
ter of that same Austrian ruler, lie has a])iKhnted her 
regent in I’aris again, but has expressly forbidden his 
ministers to submit certain kinds of documents for her 
consideration. “There are details with which a young 
woman's mind must not be besmirched.” 

IJad the ilabshurg archduchess bec'U a staunch wife 
and an affectionate daughter, she would have journeyed 
on to Vdenna, and would have brought about a reconcilia¬ 
tion wiiich there was really nothing to prevent except the 
two men’s wounded pride. She had a passably good under¬ 
standing. Only a few weeks before, the Emperor, writing 
to F'rancis, had said: “She fills the post of prime minister 
Xu my great satisfaction.” We cannot for a moment sup¬ 
pose that now, at the height of the crisis, he can have 
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failed to let lier know all the hazards of the hour, were it 
only to ensure that in the event of a breach hei' feelini^s 
would he on his side. But the little j^oose made no move 
iler only concern was to vsend costly gifts which would 
make an impression on her relatives. 

In Prague, each party keejis the other in suspense: 
Fouche does his master harm hy gossi])ing with all and 
sundry; Bernadotte cements his alliance with his new 
friends. VMien, at the last moment, it seems possible tliat 
the ]em])eror may give way, .Alexander and h'rederick 
William art* so much alarnud at the pros])ect that they 
compel Aletternich to make the terms more exacting, for 
they realise that so favf)ural)le an t)])j)ortunity is not likely 
to recur. The F'mperor now angrily draws hack, and on 
the day after the ex})iry of the truce he receives his 
father-in-law’s declaration of war. No doubt, in the inter¬ 
val, he has secured reinforcements: hut he can no longer 
trust the Confederation of the Rhine, and has to keep 
watch u])on his German auxiliaries. Tie stands to arms in 
Saxony and Silesia, faced by Schwarzenherg in command 
of three armies, two of them, res]:)ectively led by Bliicher 
and Bernadotte, holding Silesia and the north. With 
Schwarzenherg is Moreau, who has just arrived, and who. 
on his last visit to Germany, had been the conqueror of 
that country. 

'Thus paradoxical are the marshalling forces in the game 
ol chess. Under the ]".m])er()r of the h'rench, are lighting 
three German kings against a German general, who a little 
while back had lx;en the Emperor’s subordinate in the war 
against Russia. Against Napoleon, are fighting two 
French generals. One of them is leading Prussian troops 
against the man who had for years pushed him to the 
front; nor is this general really a royalist, for he, too, is 
a son of the revolution. P>lucher is the only tri>c-hearted 
foe, for Bliicher, whom Na])oleon defeated seven years 
earlier, has never fought on the Emperor’s side, and has 
never espoused his cause. The one element in NatK:)lcon’s 
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favour is that three monarchs have their hngers in 
Schwarzenherg’s ])ie, three commanders who know as lit¬ 
tle a])out the trade of war as Brother Josepli did in S])ain. 

At the end of August, the Emperor opens the second 
Saxon cam])aign with a great victory near Dresden. But 
on the third day, when he might have followed up the 
allies and scattered them, he is seized by a violent attack 
of gastric spasm. For a whole hour he fancies he has been 
poisoned; his will is paralysed, and he withdraws instead 
of pursuing. Thereby he loses an army corps, and thus 
(according to the report of Daru, his daily companion) 
“causes the disaster of 1813.“ In this first battle against 
the hated Bonaparte, Moreau falls. Is it an omen? When 
’the Emperor hears the news, the rivalry of his youth 
,flames up anew, and from his very soul he cries: ‘‘Moreau 
is dead! My star!” 

His other army has been defeated by Rlucher on the 
Katzhach. Once more, considerations of statesmanship 
outweigh those of generalshi]). How can T divide my ad¬ 
versaries? It will be better to spare Bohemia for the sake 
of Austria, for the defeat has aroused alarm there. He 
will make a surprise march on Berlin, and will thfis lure 
the Prussians out of Silesia. 

But what the tsar had said years ago is still true. . . . 
Miracles only happen when the Emjieror is present, and 
he cannot be everywhere. He is thus hampered in his 
great enterprise. Lack of fighting spirit, difficulties of 
food-supply, and the frequency of desertion, are continu¬ 
ally making it necessary for him to visit his flanking 
armies: .so that in jiopular parlance, in consequence of his 
rushings to and fro, he is nicknamed the “Bautzen Mes¬ 
senger.” His armies suffer more and more from lack of 
food. They are so thickly set upon the ground that they 
have long since eaten the country bare. 

Nevertheless, he has not nearly enough soldiers. Since 
the 1814 levies are already with the colours, he orders the 
Senate to call up also those of 1815, and even the men 
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whose liability to service has nearly expired on account of 
advancinij: years—the very peasants wliom, when settiipe;- 
forth on this campaign in a mood of self-pity, he had 
envied for their fortunate position. P>ut when will the 
reinforcements arrive? Who will train them, and how 
long will it take? Vainly now, at the end of September, he 
sends an envoy to his father-in-law, to talk of ])eace; he 
is prepared to make great sacrifices, “if only you will lis¬ 
ten.” But Francis remains firm, and is at length able to 
detach an imj^ortant member of the Confederation of the 
Rhine: tlie king of Bavaria falls away. Thereupon the 
anxious chessplayer, round whom the clouds are gather¬ 
ing, says to his old comrade something which he has never 
before been willing to admit: 

“Marmont, my game is going awry.” 

With this admission, the Emperor's genius spreads its 
wings and flies away. 


XI 

On Duben Heath is a Saxon fortress, Diibcn Castle. 
There, one morning, the Emperor is at work, planning the 
march on Berlin, the defeat of Bernadette and Blucher, 
smashing blows which will finish off the enemy. 

Then a number of generals are announced. He comes 
out of his study to meet them, knowing what they want, 
for his intimates have kept him informed of the growing 
discontent among the leaders, who wish to winter quietly 
on the Rhine. Marshal Ney has recently reported: ‘T am 
no longer master of my army.” One of the visitors begins 
to speak hesitatingly: a second puts forward dubious rea¬ 
sons; then, nodding to encourage one another, they all 
obsequiously beg him not to march on Berlin. Leipzig 
will be a better point of attack. 

The Em})eror listens to them in silence as he wonders: 
“Is my ])ower vanishing?” At length he replies: “The 
secession of Bavaria is imminent. A movement on Leip¬ 
zig, a backward movement, will arouse despair among the 
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soldiers. But I will think over what you have said.” He 
spends the rest of the day alone, refusini^' himself to all 
visitors, broodin<4 over his maps. Caulaine'ourt, on duty 
outside, listens for sounds from within, hut can only hear 
the windows rattling* in the CJctoher i^ale which is hovvl- 
iiyi; round the castle. At leiy^th he is allowtxl to (‘liter. The 
J’jnpcror walks uj) and down, and. sjieakin,^- rather to 
himself than to Caulaincourt, he says: “The French can¬ 
not endure reverses.” Then he sinks into a reverie. 

Next day he announces that they will po to Leij^zii^. It 
is October .T5th: t^eneral animation; orders arc issued; 
every one is deli,c:hted. Discussini^- with AlaniK.int the lat¬ 
est steps of the Habsbur^ ruler, Napoleon says in conclu¬ 
sion : “1 prefer a man of honour who simjily keeps his 
word, to a conscientious man who does what he thinks 
rv^ht. . . . Emperor b'rancis has d(jne what he lielieves 
to be the best for his subjects; he is conscientious, but he 
is not a man of honour.” 

Next day begins the great '‘Battle of the Nations.” The 
Emperor has only one hunelred and eighty thousand men 
against three hundred thousand of the allies; by the eve¬ 
ning he has won only part of the battle-field. (Jn the sec¬ 
ond morning Bernad(jlte arrives with reinforcements. 
Tile Emperor sees that things are going badly, and would 
like to withdraw, but he cannot make uj) his mind to a 
step that would give the inijiression of defeat. Once more 
he tries negotiatiem. General Merveldt has licen taken 
prisoner; his sword is restored on parole; he is to go to 
Emperor Francis with pro])osals for an armistice. 

“T will retire behind the Saale, while the Russians and 
the Prussians w'itbdraw beyond the Elbe, and you Aus¬ 
trians go back into Bohemia; vSaxony must remain neu¬ 
tral.” Then, livening up, he develops to this enemy gen¬ 
eral nothing less than a new” plan for Europe. Hanover is 
to be returned to England; the Baltic coast is to be freed; 
any of the princes of the Confederation of the Rhine who 
wish to do so can leave the Confederation; Poland, Spain, 
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and Holland arc to be independent; the only reservation 
is as re.i^ards Italy, which must not become Austrian. “JJc 
off with you! You have a splendid peace mission. Should 
fortune favour it, you will earn the love of a great na¬ 
tion. But if your side refuse peace, we shall know how 
to defend ourselves.” 

General Merveldt departs in amazement, and his report 
seems incredible to his master. What! The Emperor Na¬ 
poleon, in the course of war, between battles, is willing to 
renounce half Europe and chooses a prisoner to bring 
this offer? We did not know he was so weak. 

The Emperor is anxiously awaiting his emissary’s re¬ 
turn. Till far on into the night, therefore, be refrains 
from issuing orders for the morrow; he speaks of the 
ties of kinslii]), and of his wife and child. Suddenly he 
is attacked by his gastric trouble, and staggers against the 
wall of the tent, his face pale. They wish to send for his 
physician. “No! my tent is transparent. If I am up and 
about, every one is at his j)Ost.” 

“At least lie down. Sire!” 

“No, I will die standing.” 

“Do let me fetch the doctor, Sire.” 

“No, 1 tell you! 1 can send a sick soldier to hospital. 
But who can send me?” Terrible moments pass. “Em geE^ 
ting better now. Sec to it that no one comes into the tent!” 

Half an hour later, he issues orders, but not for a re¬ 
treat. Instead, the army moves a little nearer to Leipzig. 
The enemy now outnumbers him by two to one. 

When day comes, he takes up his headquarters in a 
windmill. The attack upon the French starts from three 
sides. It a])pcars that, at the last moment, Bernadotte has 
persuaded the Saxons to turn their guns against France. 
“Infamous!” exclaims the Emperor, and all around echo 
the word. Saxon officers who remain faithful to him, 
break their swords. A dragoon belonging to the escort 
wheels his horse, and shouts: “We’ll do for them yet, the 
scoundrels! We h'renchmcn, too, are here! Vive I’Em- 
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pereiir!” The whole escort follows him at the charge. 
Soon a young officer, who has seized one of the Saxon 
eagles, gallops back with it to the Kmperor, and collapses 
from his wounds as he arrives. “These sons of France!’’ 
says Napoleon softly. 

On the second day of battle, he loses sixty thousand 
iiKMi. lie is beaten, but even the German critics say of the 
affair: “The allies did not secure an overwhelming vic¬ 
tory, such as might have been expected from the enor¬ 
mous preponderance of tlieir forces.” 

During the hasty retreat of the defeated army through 
the town of Leipzig, the Kmperor dictates orders for the 
withdrawal. “They had brought him a wooden stool,” 
writes an eyewitness. “On this, he now fell into a slumber 
of exhaustion, his hands loosely folded in his la]). In 
gloomy silence the generals were standing round the fire, 
while the soldiers were marching past a little way off.” 

Next morning the pursuing enemy spread disorder in 
the streets; a bridge was blown up prematurely, so that 
the rear guard was forced to surrender; one of the mar¬ 
shals escaped by swimming across the river, another was 
drowned, several were wounded and taken ])risoner. 
When, subsequently Macdonald came across Augereau, 
for whose corps he had been waiting, Augereau laughed 
him to scorn : “Do you think me such a fool as to let my¬ 
self be slaughtered in a Leipzig suburb? I won’t do that 
for a madman’s sake!” 

Here we have it for the first time, a sign that one of 
Napoleon’s oldest companions-in-arms has become com¬ 
pletely indifferent to the Em{)eror’s fame; is animated by 
the mere will-to-livc, reasonable enough in a private sol¬ 
dier, but unworthy of a marshal of France. On the very 
same day, another friend of Bonaparte’s youth writes to 
the Emperor, complaining that in the report of the pre- 
A’ious day’s fighting his services have been overlooked, al- 
diough for ten hours he had held a part of the plain for 
whose defence another man is now given the credit. 
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'‘Never in my life have I served you more faithfully than 
I did on this occasion. . . . Sire, I could not suflfer any¬ 
thing worse than to he forgotten at such a time/' The let¬ 
ter is signed, “Marmont.” 

These two utterances on the day after Leipzig are the 
shadows of coming events. Marmont and Augereau will 
both desert the Emperor in the decisive hour. 

Fifty miles away, Goethe is sitting in his room at 
Weimar. Napoleon’s picture has fallen from its nail. The 
])OCt has heard the sound of the Leipzig guns. The first 
news of the French defeat has arrived. Though none of 
the allied generals can say, yet, whether the Em])eror may 
not be able to collect his forces once more, and to resume 
liis career of victory, Goethe, who only a few months 
earlier had declared Napoleon to be invincible, already 
realises the full extent of the disaster. On the day of the 
retreat, as if everything had happened a hundred years 
before, and the whole matter had become legendary, he 
writes the following verses: 

He who feels courage in his royal breast 

knows no shudderings, treads gladly 

the undermined road leading to the ste])s of the throne, 

knows the danger and nevertheless mounts confidently. 

The golden circlet’s tremendous burden, 

he does not try its weight; resolute and calm, 

he presses it gladly on its bold brow, 

and bears it lightly, as if it were a laurel crown. 

Thus didst thou. What seemed so far away, 
thou hast tranquilly learned to make thine own; 
and whatever fierce oljstaclcs might block the path, 
thou sawest them, conteni])lated them, and understood 
them. 

A joyful day dawned, it summoned thee, 

thou wast summoned, and thus it came to pass. . . . 

And thou still standest despite all that has happened to 
thee, 
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despite the foe, who, with war and death 

threatens thee from without and from within. . . . 

The peoples are agape, they chatter, they are full of vain 
imaginings— 

What do they care for, but games? . . . 

The false world, it wooes us for our treasure, 

for our favour, for our position, 

and, even if one makes one’s lover one’s equal, 

love does not suffice him, he wants the whole kingdom. 

So was it with this man!—And now, declare it abroad, 
even if it cost you your life: 

To every man, be he whom he may, 
there comes a last happiness and a last day. 

At the same date, Schelling writes: “1 do not believe 
that Napole(.)n’s end is yet very near. If I am riglit, he will 
still be spared; and, even if all his helpers fall away from 
him, he will still live to drink the cup of humiliation to 
the dregs.” When, almost immediately afterwards, the 
Bavarians definitiveh^ changed sides, Hegel wrote: 'Tn 
Nuremberg, the mob has welcomed the incoming Aus¬ 
trians with the most hateful jubilation. . . . Nothing 
more contemptible can be imagined than the mood and 
the conduct of the burghers.” 

Three outstanding Germans, immediately after Leip- 

zig! 

Certainly, it is far from being a final defeat. Fighting, 
and fighting victoriously, the Emperor withdraws. In Er¬ 
furt, Murat presents himself, wishing to go back to his 
kingdom. The master allows him to do so, saying: “By 
next May, I shall have an army of a quarter of a million 
on the Rhine!” Thus does his intelligence work; such is 
the (piality of his imagination; he can still think only in 
hundreds of thousands. In Mainz, his troops are attacked 
by typhus, and he hastens to move what is left of them 
across the Rhine. During the retreat, he works from three 
in the morning till eleven at night. 
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Meanwhile, the advancing allied headquarters are 
thronged by the princes who are deserting the cause of 
Napoleon. All is promptly forgotten and forgiven. But 
there is one honest man left who finds strong words to de¬ 
scribe what is happening: “What do you think of these 
wretches’ behaviour? . . . They have had better treat¬ 
ment than they deserve. . . . All these princelets are 
weaklings, to whom a far more honourable existence has 
been conceded than their pitiful conduct would seem to 
justify. . . . The retention of their sovereignty, which 
consists in pretentiousness, pleasure seeking, and the lust 
for dominion, has cost them nothing more than the blood 
of their subjects.” 

Such is Baron vom Stein’s judgment concerning his 
peers, the German princes. 


XTT 

Letizia is sitting by the fire. In her hand is a letter from 
Mainz, in which her son answers her intercession for 
Louis by imfiosing certain conditions. But this is not what 
troubles her; she is thinking of the Emperor’s parentheti¬ 
cal allusion to the turn in his fortunes. He writes: “In 
this situation, when all Europe is rising against me, and 
my heart is so full of care. . . She has never warned 
liiin of the impending dangers; they are both of them too 
])roud for that. But she has often uttered her foreboding 
to intimates, with her jdirase “Pourvou que cela doure 
She has never been disturbed by the thought of any dis¬ 
aster to herself. Slie thinks only of her dear ones. Who 
will help them when everything falls to pieces? To whom, 
she is now asking herself, can the Emperor look for sup¬ 
port ? 

When lie returns, she has to endure the recognition that 
the treachery begins among her own children. Murat, who 
is always led by a keener intelligence than his own (that 
of Caroline), signs a truce with England and enters into 
an alliance with Austria. Elise has an adviser, Fouche, 
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who keeps away from Paris until the Emperor’s falL 
“The only thing that could save us all would be the Em¬ 
peror’s death." Such are the ex-minister's words to the 
Emperor’s sister. But Elise writes to her mother asking 
what dances are to he given that winter in Paris. Louis 
defies orders, and, being unable to stay in Austria any 
longer, comes to Paris without leav^e. Napoleon proposes 
to banish him to a distance of two hundrt*d mik's from 
i\Mris. The mother intercedes ])etween the pair; there is a 
further interview, as a result of which Najioleon and 
L-oiiis arc once more estranged. Jerome has left his sub¬ 
jects in the lurch, and has tied incognito from Cassel. 
josejih, despite the hhujieror’s reiterated recfuests, ]>ersists 
in his refusal to undertake the defence of Paris. Lucien 
keejis his distance, still in a iiad humour. 

Such is the gallery of brothers and sisters, the relatives 
upon whom for a decade the Emperor has been trying 
to build up his dynasty. What can be the feelings of a 
mother who has always cherished the most tender affec¬ 
tion for that one of her children who happened to be suf¬ 
fering most keenly? 

But in Morfontaine a cheerful mood ])revails. The com¬ 
pany there consists of Joseph, the Spanish king without 
a country; Jerome’s wife, a queen in like situation, wliose 
father has gone over to the allies; the sometime grand 
inquisitor of Spain says Mass in the chapel; there are two 
colonial bishops; German, Spanish, and Italian courtiers 
without a court—a brilliant company, like the audience at 
private theatricals, watching actors who will soon come 
down from the stage to take their place on tiie floor of 
the drawing-room. Only one of them hopes to draw a big 
hsh out of the troubled waters, Bernadotte’s wife, 
Joseph’s sister-in-law, the woman to whom twenty years 
before the Emperor had given the go-by. She knows that 
her husband, commander of one of the allied armies, is 
already on the Rhine; she hopes that ere long, in Notre 



Najxjleon as Emperor in 1809. Woodcut from a medal bv 
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Dame, he will place Josephine’s crown on her jwelty 
brown head. 

At tin’s country-scat, more intrigues are carried on 
against Napoleon than Joseph is aware of ; for Joseph is 
not himself an intriguer; he is merely easygoing and vain. 
The Em])eror recognises this, now that it is too late, ana 
says to Roederer: 

“That has been one of my mistakes. I fancied I needed 
my brothers for the dynasty, but it is safe without them 
It has been brought into being in the heart of the storUi 
by the nature of things. The empress sufhees. . . . 
Everything has been quiet for a year past. There is only 
disquiet when Joseph lives in Paris. . . . lie cannot for¬ 
get that he is the first-born. Was there ever anything more 
absurd? If he were talking of our father’s vineyard, that 
would be another story! . . . Elis intenests are in women, 
houses, furniture. He likes to go out rabbit shooting, and 
to play blind man’s bluff with the girls. I am tied to noth¬ 
ing; care not a jot for houses or for women; though 1 do 
feel a little concern about my son.” 

Thus does his monomania make headway in these weeks 
of increasing peril. We see that all the rest, court in¬ 
cluded, has been nothing more than a game. He cares not 
a jot for anything outside the one passion of his soul— 
except that he is a little concerned abinit his son. 

Ele now quickly makes up his mind to restore the Span¬ 
ish crown to King Ferdinand, who is set at liberty; but 
the Cortes must approve the treaty. This is Talleyrand’s 
advice, for Talleyrand has now been recalled to the Tuile- 
ries. Insistence on ratification by the Cortes will delay 
matters. The traitor’s aim is to keep a E'rench army in the 
south, so that France may be weakened for the benefit of 
the allies, for whose cause Talleyrand is now working. 
Jose]di ])i*otests. 

“My present situation makes it imyiossible for me to 
think of any sort of foreign dominion,’’ writes the Em¬ 
peror to his brother. “I shall deem myself lucky if tlie 
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peace treaty will allow me to keep the old boundaries of 
France. Everything is crashing round me. My armies have 
been destroyed, and it will hardly be possible to make the 
losses good. Holland is gone, and Italy is uncertain. . . . 
Belgium and the Rhine province are discontented; the 
Spanish frontier is held by the enemy. . . . Flow is it 
possible, at this crisis, to think of a foreign tlirone?” 
When the prefect of ])o]icc advises him to leave a larger 
body of National Guards in Paris, during the campaign 
that is now imminent, he rejoins: “Who can guarantee 
that they will be faithful to me? Am I to leave so large 
a force in my rear?” 

He is in despair. Surely there is no other word for the 
description of these thoughts? His family, his allies, his 
own ca])ital, all seem untrustworthy to him. Thus com- 
})letel3^ has his mood changed since the battle of Leipzig. 
Count Lavalctte, Postmaster General, one of the most 
honest men in Paris, who often came to see him at this 
time, found him one evening in a condition of great de¬ 
pression. Napoleon received Lavalctte in his bedroom, 
staViding in front of the fire, his hands stretched out 
towards the blaze. The visitor, though a stout-hearted fel¬ 
low, advises peace, saying that the French are mutable. 
But when he ventures to mention the name of the Bour¬ 
bons, on whom perhaps the Emperor’s mantle may fall, 
Na^xileon turns away from the fire and silently throws 
himself on the bed. When, a few minutes later, the count 
draws near, he finds that Napoleon is sleeping. 

These healthy reactions are a sign of returning courage. 
Napoleon’s overthrow is close at hand; he foresees the 
catastrophe; but when people talk to him about the Bour¬ 
bons, to whose throne he has mounted and who may dis¬ 
possess him in turn, he cannot be bothered with the topic. 
It bores him, and he goes to sleep. 

Awakening reinvigorated, he recognises that the Bour¬ 
bon sympathies of the northern provinces are a danger; 
he notes that the funds have fallen to fifty, and that the 
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shares of the Bank of France have declined to half their 
former value; and he finds that the new National Guard, 
which after all he is oidi^ed to call up, fails to materialise, 
lie therefore gladly accedes to a proposal that issues from 
the allies in Frankfort. They arc as disunited as he can 
possibly wish. Metternich, being a statesman, thinks it 
will he better not to occupy Paris. The tsar, being a ro¬ 
manticist, wants to take vengeance for Moscow by blow¬ 
ing up the Tuileries. In the end, Austria gets her way. 
The offer to France is that the country is to retain her 
natural frontiers ; the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees. The 
Emperor feels that he is saved. Without a moment’s delay 
he will accept the Frankfort proposal. Maret has actually 
drafted the dispatch. 

Suddenly he changes his mind. Why? Perhaps he has 
been put out of temper by the opposition voiced in the 
Chambers. There, at length, the members are showing 
themselves refractory. “We will not vote further arma¬ 
ments unless the government agrees that they are to be 
used only for defence. The Emperor must pledge him¬ 
self to carry out all the laws that protect liberty.’’ Thun¬ 
ders of applause greet these wajrds. For the first time in 
fifteen years, an assembly has ventured to criticise Napo¬ 
leon. In his hatred for all Chambers, the Emperor flies 
into a passion, forbids the printing of the speech, closes 
the House, receives a few of the deputies, scolds them: 

“The throne is nothing more than a piece of w^ood cov¬ 
ered with satin. I, and I alone, represent the peojde. I am 
the State. If France wants a different constitution, let her 
find another monarch for herself. Do you think my words 
proud ? I utter them because I have the courage, and be¬ 
cause France owes her greatness to me.” After this lati' 
guage in the vein of the Roi Soleil, on New Year’s Day he 
openly threatens the de})uties, and says he will have them 
closel}^ watched. 

That very day, Bliicher crosses the Rhine. 

Thus, after twenty years of effort, and after six great 
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wars, the more or less united powers of Europe and the 
old monarchical idea, incor])orated in a Eriissian field 
marshal, have made their way hack across the boundary 
river of the revolution—and in the same hour, the heir of 
these modern ideas scatters tluMr representatives and 
threatens im]n-isonment. With a similar lo[;ic, the mani¬ 
festoes of the conflictini^^ worlds have chaiii^ed ])laces. In 
Notre Dame, where for twenty years notlniij^' has ])een 
heard hut thanksgivini;* services, prayers are now offered 
up on behalf of the success of French arms, l^'rom the 
allies, on the other hand, who have so long heard talk of 
success of the P'rench arms as heralding the liberation 
of conquered peoples, come assurances to conquered 
France that the invaders are “liberators.’' 

The legitimists have at length learned from their great 
foe the technique of his battles and his proclamations. But 
if they are able to turn the lesson to good account, it is 
only because of their preponderance of power, and be¬ 
cause of the weariness of a nation, which, after twenty 
years of glory, now seeks nothing but repose. 

To begin with, they weaken their position by asking 
too much; for when they offer nothing better than the old 
frontiers of 1792, the Emperor breaks off negotiations, 
and makes ready to repel their onslaught. Jn s])ite of all 
difficulties, he is able to strengthen his fighting front. Ilis 
spirits are now steadily rising. When a pious count ad¬ 
vises him to send the empress and her ladies to kiss the 
relics of Ste. Genevieve, Napoleon bursts out laughing, 
and says: “You’re a pretty bigot! I am going to fight it 
out 

But to whom, in this stern moment, docs he entrust 
the capital ? Who merits all his confidence ? 

Joseph! Joseph, who understands nothing about war 
and has been keeping open house for the Emperor’s 
enemies, becomes lieutenant general of France and gov¬ 
ernor of Paris! This domestic peace treaty throws a glar¬ 
ing light ui)on the Emperor’s isolation, upon his lack of 
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confidence ni liis supporters, and upon his family feeling-. 
Shortly before leaving for the front, Napoleon has coldly 
ordered his brother to choose between openly declaring 
himself to be the friend of the em])ress-regent or continu¬ 
ing to be banished from Paris. “You can live in retire¬ 
ment at your countpv-seat, so long as I am alive. If I die, 
you will l)e killed or imprisoiu'd. At Morfontaine, you will 
certainly be of no use either to your own people or to 
France, but at any rate you will not do me any harm. 
Make your choice. FVelings, whether friendly or hostile, 
are useless and out of place.” 

The tone is that of a man fighting to save his crown. 
He reckons with tlie likelihood of death; burns a great 
many State jjapers; and ])rovides for his natural sons. 
Little Leon is to receive a fixed incijine, Walewska’s b(.)\ 
is to have a hig majorat. As for his legitimate heir, who i:> 
now nearly three years old, Napoleon has the child in 
his arms when he takes leave of the officers of the Na¬ 
tional Guard. “I entrust to you the dearest of my posst's- 
sions. You are answerable!” Once more he urges tenacity 
on his brother; once more he leaves his wife regent of 
their son's realm. Next morning he fjuits Paris. 

He will not re-enter the city for more than a year, after 
devious wanderings. 


XIII 

In a few weeks he is beaten. 

Flis first strokes are successful. Near Brienne, where 
he forces Bliicher to retreat, and where he himself takes 
so active a part in the fight that he is obliged to draw 
his sword in self-defence, he recognises the tree under 
which “as a twelve-year-old youngster I used to sit and 
read Tasso.” A romantic encounter which links his later 
life with those early days when his dreams were first 
dreamed! His historical feeling concerning himself grows 
in such circumstances to legendary proportions. 

Immediately thereafter, Bliicher gains a victory ovei 
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him near La Rothierc. Paris is threatened. The Em¬ 
peror’s streng'tli seems broken. Caiilaincoiirt, in a letter, 
he£;s him to yield; Maret does the same by word of mouth. 
Napoleon pays little heed to what Maret is saying; ab¬ 
sently, he flutters the pages of a book by Montesquieu. 
Then, pointing to a passage, he bids Maret read aloud. 
“I know of nothing nobler than the determination of a 
monarch of our day to prefer to bury himself beneath the 
ruins of a throne rather than accept proposals to which no 
king should ever hearken.” 

“1 know of something nobler still!” exclaims Maret. 
“That you should sacrifice your glory and thereby fill the 
abyss wherein, otherwise, PVance will And her grave!” 

“Very well,” answers the Emjieror. “Make peace. Cau- 
laincourt can conclude it, and sign the documents. I shall 
bear the shame. But do not claim from me that I myself 
should dictate my own abasement!” Maret writes to Cau- 
laincourt in Qiatillon, where he is negotiating anew with 
the enemy. Caulaincourt demands confirmation. Mean¬ 
while the Emperor has veered about. He writes to Joseph: 
“Hold the gates bravely. Have two guns mounted and 
see that: the National Guard takes up its position there. 
. . . Place fifty men at each gate armed with service 
muskets, one hundred with fowling pieces, and one hun¬ 
dred with pikes. Thus, each gate will be guarded by two 
hundred and fifty men.” 

Croesus has become a beggar! Only six months ago, 
nay, even three months back, Napoleon would have added 
three noughts to the figures! But now, encircled by the 
conglomerated forces of so many princes, two cannon and 
a hundred fowling pieces must suffice to save Paris! He 
sees the absurdity, for the same evening Maret finds him 
depressed. The minister, however, tries to persuade the 
Emperor to dictate the conditions of peace: Belgium and 
the left bank of the Rhine are to be free, Italy must be 
yielded up, everything which Bonaparte and Napoleon 
coTiquered must be given back in order that he may keep 
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Paris and the piece of wood covered with satin. He will 
sii^n to-morrow, he says. Those who love him, tremble at 
thoiiL^lit of the moment when with one stroke of the pen 
he will lose all that his warlike deeds have won. 

But fate guards liim from this. News comes during 
the night. The enemy’s j)osition is worse than it seemed 
the previous day. Once more the war lord’s imagination 
gets to work. When, next morning, Maret arrives with 
the iKL})ers for the Emperor’s signature, he finds his mas¬ 
ter brooding over the map. Napoleon hardly notices his 
entrance. All the minister can catch is a few hurried 
words; 

“Other matters are to the fore! I am determined to 
smash Bliicher!” When, at the self-same hour, Joseph’s 
hotter arrives wherein he states that Paris is in peril, Na¬ 
poleon, in the interludes of issuing army orders, dictates, 
from the depths of his heart, this rock-like answer: 

“Should Paris be taken, I shall no longer continue to 
live. ... I have commanded you to do all that is needful 
to safeguard the empress, the king of Rome, and our 
family. ... I have the right to claim the assistance of 
my kin, for I have helped them so often in the past. . . . 

“If Talleyrand considers that the empress should in 
any case remain in Paris, this advice is secret treachery. 
Do not trust him! For sixteen years I have associated 
with him, and have often given him favours. But noth¬ 
ing is more certain than that he is the greatest enemy of 
our house, now that luck has forsaken us. Take my ad¬ 
vice to heart. I understand events better than the young 
folk. If I lose the fight and die, you will he the first to 
hear of it. ... I fancy that Madame Mere could find 
asylum with the queen of Westphalia. For God’s sake, 
do not allow the empress and the king to fall into the 
hands of the enemy! Austria v/ould then lose interest iu 
the war, and would take the empress to Vienna. England 
and Russia would make the French see things from their 
outlook, and our cause would be lost. . . . 
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“Perhaps I shall conclude peace in a day or two. . „ . 
Never since the world began has a sovereign allowed him¬ 
self to be taken alive in an open city. ... So long as I 
live, 1 must be obeyed. If I die, my reigning son and the 
regent his mother must not allow themselves to be taken, 
were it only for France's honour. On the contrary, they 
must withdraw’ whth the last of their soldiers and entrench 
themselves in the remotest village. Otherwise it might be 
said that I had sacrificed my son’s throne. . . . 

1 would rattier know that my son had been killed than 
that he was being brought ui) in \henna as an .\ustrian 
prince. I have never seen Audrouiachc jilayed without 
lamenting the fate of .Astvanax, and I have ahvays re¬ 
garded it as a stroke of good fortune that his father did 
not live to see it. You do not know the French peojile. 
The consequences of these vast events are incalculable!” 

Idiis hunted man is panting for breath. For the first 
time since his youth, death or collapse seems close at 
hand ; perhaps both. When he wTites commanding Joseph 
to prepare for either eventuality, the two main elements 
of his soul are mingling, and both arc scattering" sparks. 
His calculating temperament is reckoning uj) the disas¬ 
trous consequences that w’ould ensue, should Austria’s 
ambition cease to be operative; but at the same time his 
idea of the destiny of his nearest and dearest takes a soar¬ 
ing flight. Were he to fall next day, this letter w’ould re¬ 
main to show that honour and glory had been the last 
flames of his heroic imagination. But to-day, as always, 
everything discloses a meditation upon the historical 
parallels which have throughout life been his spur to 
greatness. 

Thus the letter is the burning-cold document of a 
statesman and j'^jet, and only in this frame of mind is it 
becoming for a Najxjleon to perish. 

At the same time, he is a great military commander to 
the last. When he divides the remnants of his army into 
two halves, and begins by defeating Bliicher with one of 
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them in a brilliant advance, the six battles lie fights in 
nine days, from Clianipaubert to Moiitcreau, are still in 
the avalanche tempo of General Bonaparte. But that the 
names of these battle-fields are French, tells us the whole 
story; liitherto his victories have always borne foreign 
names. At Montercau he is an artillerist once more, train¬ 
ing the guns with liis owm hand as at Toulon. He cries: 
“Forward, comrades! The cannon ball that will hit me naL 
not been cast!'’ 

He lias settled accounts with Bllicher. Now to deal with 
Scluvarzenberg ! But the Austrian is afraid of having his 
renown as commander dimmed, and is sedulous to avoii' 
a decisive conflict: he actually wTites direct to Berthie 
suggesting that a truce be arranged in Qiatillon. Enough 
for the Emperor to read this, and his linst for battle is 
redoubled. Another letter to Joseph, written wdtli his own 
hand this time, breathing defiance, shrewd, bold: 

“You have been talking to my wdfe about the Bour¬ 
bons, but you should avoid such topics. I have no wish to 
take shelter behind my wife. . . . That would only sow 
dissension between us. ... I have never tried to win the 
applause of the Parisians, for I am no stage puppet. . . . 
Besid(“S, the real l^aris is something very different from 
the jiassions of the three thousand persons who are rais¬ 
ing all the clamour. Of course it would be easier to ex- 
])lain that one cannot levy any soldiers, than it is to m .Re 
the attempt. . . . je vous embrasse!” 

It is many, many years since he has penned these words 
at the close of a letter. Not since the Marengo days has he 
written thus to any of his brothers or to any of his com 
mandca's—and Joseph is both. His heart is beating more 
vigorously. Next day, writing to Savary, who has 
tormed him about a petition to the monarchs. and about 
the regency and fears and intrigues, his phrasing is more 
incisive, and bears witness to the excitemeiil of a cam* 
paign: 

“They shall learn that I am still the man of Wagj im 
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and Austcrlitz! I will have no intrigues in the State. . . . 
L.ct me tell you that if a petition against the public 
authority is being circulated, I will arrest King Joseph 
and all the others who sign it! ... I want no tribunes of 
the peojde! I myself am the great tribune!” 

Meanwhile the allies are quarrelling. The tsar wants 
Paris to be placed under a Russian governor until the na¬ 
tion chooses Bernadette or another; Austria will hear of 
nothing but a Bourbon restoration; Schwarzenberg wants 
peace to be made at once, and instead of joining battle 
is content to assume “a military attitude.” But BHicher, 
who has remarslialled his forces, simply cries “Forward !” 
and is on the march. When the allies ofice more send a 
proposal for the re-establishment of the old frontiers of 
France, the Emperor is enraged, saying: ‘T am so angry, 
that I feel dishonoured by the mere suggestion.” Ik'ing 
reminded that the enemy outnumbers him by three to 
one, he answers heroically: “I have fifty thousand men. 
Add myself, and you get a hundred and fifty thousand!” 

rlow, at the beginning of March, when he is to attack 
Bliicher once more, for the command of his other army 
he puts his trust in Marmont, his earliest companion-in¬ 
arms. 

But the spirit of revolt is rising. It had shown itself to 
Napoleon at Diihen Castle in the previous autumn; dur¬ 
ing the winter it had been fomented in his brother’s cir¬ 
cle ; now it was to eventuate in treason under fire. Mar¬ 
mont, the first among men still above ground who had 
served under Napoleon, is also the first to betray him. 
Oudinot and Macdonald have lost the battle of Bar-sur- 
Aube. Now, at Laon, Marmont makes no more than a 
pretence of fig^hting, leaves his artillery in the town 
square, thus snatches victory from his master, and even 
allov/s himself to be surprised in his camp. “The Em- 
fyci'or would have been justified in cutting him down,” 
says Berthier, “but is so fond of him that, after making 
a scene, he has left him in command of his corps.” 
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What is more natural than that, during these days, his 
lieart should go out to the friends of his youth? But 
Marmont is not the only traitor to whom he is lenient! 
Augereau, who had fought beside him at Rivoli, begins 
to make signals to the Austrians, fails to be at his post. 
The reprimand he receives is an affectionate one. Napo¬ 
leon writes to him almost as if they were still brothers in 
the field, as of old. 

“Six hours’ rest were not enough for you? . . . What 
pitiful excuses you are making, Augereau! No money! 
No horses! I command you to take the field within twelve 
hours of receiving this. If you are still the old Augereau 
of Castiglione, you can keep your command. But if you 
find the burden of your sixty years so heavy, hand over 
the command to the oldest of your generals. The country 
is in danger! . . . You should be the first in the firin^^ 
line. We must all put on our seven-leagued boots, and 
must find the reckless courage of ’93. If the French sol¬ 
diers see your plumes at the outposts, you will be able to 
lead your men w’hithcrsoever you please.” 

Here we have General Ronajiarte once more. The red 
of sunset reminds us of the glories of sunrise. 

Owing to Marmont’s retreat, the Emperor is left un- 
siqiported at Arcis-sur-Aube, and has no more than a few 
thousand men with which to face a great army. Defeat is 
inevitable. During the height of the battle, a dust eddy 
sweeps across the field. A thousand dragoons are panic- 
stricken, and take to flight, shouting: “The Cossacks!” 
The Ein])cror gallops forward into the press. “Dragoons! 
Turn and fight! You arc running away, but I stand firm!” 
He draws his sword and charges the enemy, followed 
only by his staff and the bodyguard. Six thousand Cos¬ 
sacks take to flight. It is years upon years since he has 
led a cavalry attack. His horse is shot under him, and he 
mounts another. Berthier reports that the Fhnperor was 
obviously hoping to find death on the field. 

But death does not come for the asking. No more than 
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Caesar, Cromwell, or Frederick, is Napoleon destined for 
this swift, heroic end. Such men arc something more than 
military commanders, and must live out their lives as 
leaders of nations,—even though they have to fight 
against their own nation. Henceforward the blows 
thicken, and each blow is symbolical. 

But who can wonder if, at last, men forsake the de- 
spiser of men? He has made princes of his soldiers; 
should it surprise us that they prefer their princedoms to 
a soldier’s death? Need we wonder that a wife sprung 
from an ancient ruling house, married off to an u]:>start, 
should be quick to repudiate him and to become a Habs- 
burg once more? That his brothers, in whom he has 
shown too much trust, should, when disaster conies, think 
of themselves rather than of the man to whom they owe 
everything? 

When, in his last letters to Marie Louise, he asks her 
to write to her father, she complies with a bad grace, and, 
instead of following the. example of Maria Theresa, she 
pens cold letters which can serve as hints to her father 
and his ministers. News reaches the allied headquarters 
that the English have landed in Bordeaux, and tliat the 
Bourbon flag has been hoisted there; a letter from the 
Emperor to his wife is intercepted, a letter in which he 
announces his intention to withdraw behind the Marne. 
It is enough; at length all are agreed for the march on 
Paris. 

In this utmost danger, Napoleon has still a last bold 
shift. He will arm the peasants as a national reserve; they 
will be ready to his hand, for they hate the invaiding 
foreigners. But now tidings come that Marmont has al¬ 
lowed himself to be beaten once more, and is withdraw¬ 
ing to Paris with Mortier. Like one who hears that his 
house is on fire, the Emperor storms back towards Paris, 
entrusts the command of his troops to Berthier, and rides 
citywards with his body-guard. Then, leaving everything 
b^liind, he jumps with Caulaincourt into a post-chaise, 
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hoping it will not be too late to seize the reins of power. 
After how many victories has he not driven in siicli a 
carriage tlirough the gates of his capital? Always his 
thoughts have circled round the j)rohlem. “What is Paris 
saying? How shall I find things there?” But now there is 
only one idea pulsing in his brain: Will three persons 
stand linn till I come; three to whom 1 can entrust the 
safety of the realm? Tlie empress as regc'Ut, Joseph as 
governor of Paris, Marmont as leader of the sti*ongesT 
corps! 

Night. Change of hcjrses. A squad of sfsldisTS 1 d I)-/ a:i 
(jfficer. The officer reports: “I am under Marshal Mor* 
tier’s orders, and am seeking quarters for the troops that 
are being withdrawn.” 

“Troops being withdrawn? Where is the emj)ress? 
Where is King Joseph?” 

“Her Majesty, with the king of Rome, fled yesterday to 
Blois. King Jfjseph left Paris to-day.” 

“Where is Marmont?’' 

“1 don't know, Sire.” 

Beads of sweat form on the Emperor’s forehead; his 
lips twitch nervously; he is horrified at the news. He 
breaks out : “Forward! To-morrow the guards will be 
here. The National Guard is on my side. Once within the 
walls of Paris, I shall only leave the town as a conqueror 
or as a dead man !” 

With difficulty, Caulaincourt persuades him to re- 
iKnince this foolhardy design. The Emperor orders that 
Marmont’s cor])s is to take up its position behind the 
Essonne. I'hen he says to his minister: “Hasten to Paris! 
Go on negotiating for a treaty. T have been betrayed and 
sold. You have full powers. 1 will wait for you here. It is 
not far. Forward!” 

He drives a hundred paces nearer, and can see uhe 
waters of the Seine. But what is mirrored therein? Tlu' 
enemy's watchfires! At the outposts, the invaders ar: 
cooking supper and singing songs: while tlu' Ifinp oe « t 
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the left bank with two post-chaises and a few servants, 

watches them under cover of the darkness. 

Tlien he has the carriage turned, and drives to Fon¬ 
tainebleau. 


XTV 

Next morning, Talleyrand is sitting in his bedchamber, 
submitting to the ministrations of his valet. This states¬ 
man of the revolution still has his wig dresscfl in the ro¬ 
coco style. The door is thrown open, and almost l^efore 
the serwant has time to announce him. Count Nesselroch^ 
hurries in to greet the friend of many years’ standing. Ue 
gets covered with powder from head to foot, d'alleyrand 
informs us. Two hours later, the tsar himsc'lf comes to 
stay with his intimate friend as guest; he will not ])ut uj) 
at the Elysee for fear of bombs. The moment f(u* which 
NajKjleon's minister has worked indefatigably f(»r six 
years has come at last, and the smiling victors shake hands 
with a sense of moral righteousness: virtue has triumphed ! 
After knocking at the gates of Paris for two and twenty 
years, the legitimist monarchs have at length been admit¬ 
ted. This is their great moment. They have ridden into 
the city. A small party of Bourbon su])porters has hailed 
them as liberators; the Faubourg Saint-Germain has ral¬ 
lied. Elsewhere in Paris, silence reigns. Every one is 
calmly waiting to see whether, on the morrow, Napoleon 
or Louis is to be called master. 

The Emperor’s fate is scaled, for Joseph, in his cow¬ 
ardly flight and in spite of Nai)oleon’s warnings, has not 
taken Talleyrand along with him, but has left that clev¬ 
erest and most dangerous of enemies in Paris. It is not 
fixity of purpose on the part of the nation that brings the 
Emperor to his doom; nor are the four allied foes unani¬ 
mous as to his fate. He is ruined by the co-operation of 
faithless servants and treacherous friends, under the 
guidance of a man who is both—for Talleyrand, with the 
good graces of the tsar, takes upon himself the spiritual. 
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ieadership of the next ten days. Now the intrig^ucr is in 
his true element. 

Yesterday he received another guest. Talleyrand by no 
means hates the Emj>eror. l)ut has from the hrst sign of 
Napoleon’s decline, forsaken his master in order that he 
himself may climb. Ide has no wish to wreak vengeance 
on a ]n*isoner, and, indeed, has no reason for revenge. 
Still, it would be convenient were the disturber of the 
])eace cjuietly to (lisaj)])ear: and therefore he promises a 
goodly reward to a certain Mauhreuil ( a monarchist offi¬ 
cer with an adwaiturous j)ast) if this man “will carry out 
an im])ortant commission on the road to Fontainebleau." 
Tut the adventurer’s heart fails him at the last momtait, 
and he is content to attack Jerome’s brave young wife and 
carry off her jew(ds, instead of making an attem])t on 
Na])olc-on\s life. IJlucher, t(X), on his own initiative, has 
sent a detachment with definite orders to make an end of 
the Ifmperor. 

“W’ell, what does E'ranee want?" asks the tsar of tlie 
ah])e, as a man of wide experience. d'aHeyrand has long 
had in mind tiie restoration of the former king, but he 
thinks it best to ask whom Alexander would recommend 
Somewhat diffidently, the tsar mentions the name of Ber- 
nadotte. Talleyrand smiles: “EVance does not want any 
more soldiers. If we wanted one we should kceji the one 
we have already, the finest soldier in the world. No other, 
in his place, would find a hundred men to follow him." 
Talleyrand says this to the conqueror, says it in plain 
words to the tsar; the defeated Emperor at Fontainebleau 
could have wished no greater tribute of admiration than 
such words from such lips in such a situation. 

A day later, Talleyrand summons the Senate, and the 
legislature confirms the decision that the Emperor must 
abdicate. There is a general swing of opinion in this direc¬ 
tion. Caulaincourt is the only one who puts up a fight foi 
Napoleon, and tries to win over the tsar. E"or a moment, 
Alexander’s impressionable heart is touched; the image of 
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his whilom friend rises before his mind; he wavers, and 
says that he will do his best with his allies to save the 
crown for the king of Rome. 

But while the impotent Caulaincourt is tr 3 'ing to per¬ 
suade the vacillating tsar, and is doing what he can to save 
the house of Bonaparte, at this same hour on the third of 
April, Talleyrand has summoned Marshal Marmont who, 
with his twelve tliousand men across the Seine, is still a 
power, since the main body of the allies has not yet 
reached Paris. 

Sec them sitting there, Napoleon’s conipanion-in-arms 
and senior officer, hohnohbitig with the do\xMi of the Em¬ 
peror’s ministers. The diplomat reasons coldly with the 
soldier, who hardly needs to listen to the arguments, lie is 
hoixdessly disillusioned, tired out. His faith had been 
shaken tliree years ago in Spain. PI is thoughts run this 
wise: ^AVhat is the use of tr}ing to march with a dead 
man? The king'is dead; long live the king! At the mili¬ 
tary academy, we were all monarchists. His defeat is a 
proof that the Bourbons have the right of it. The only 
choice is between being stood up in front of an old wall 
or taking one’s stand behind an old thn.)ne. The oath of 
allegiance? That has been abrogated. The ties of friend¬ 
ship? Only the other day, he was scolding me after the 
Laon affair.” Acting on the suggestion of his old acquaint¬ 
ance, Marmont writes to Schwar/.enberg, the allies’ com¬ 
mander-in-chief : 

‘‘By the (k;cree of the Senate, the army and the people 
have been released from their obligation of fealty to Na¬ 
poleon. I am ready to promote an understanding between 
people and army, in order to avoid civil war.” Upon this 
pretext, which he subsequently endeavoured to fortifv 
with the excuse of patriotism (the paltry argument of 
every turncoat), the Emperor’s senior marshal destroys 
the Emperor. Augereau, in a shameful proclamation, is 
quick to follow Marmont’s lead. 

At the time when Talleyrand is winning over the mar- 
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shals, the Emperor in Fontainebleau is reviewing his 
guards. To them he exclaims: “Never shall we allow any 
one to wear in Paris the white cockade of the emigres. 
. . . In a few days we will attack the enemy in Paris!’' 
The ofTicers brandish their swords enthusiastically, sliout- 
ing: “A Paris I Vive I’Empereur!’’ He waves his hand to 
them, and, smiling joyfully, he briskly mounts the ste])s. 
surrounded by his last ministers in their embroidered 
coats. 

Soon afterwards, a carriage draws up in the court}ard. 
Cauiaincourt steps out; he is pale, having passed tlie night 
in a vigil. He apiiroaches the Emperor. Berthicr eiicjiiires: 
“Well, my lad, how goes it?” The minister hesitates to an¬ 
swer, for he does not like Berthier’s tone. Are the very 
nearest going to fall away too? He linds the Emperor at 
work. 

“What do they want of me?*’ asks Napoleon eagerly. 

“Great sacrifices, that you may retain the crown for 
your son.” 

“You mean that they refuse to treat with me! They 
want to make a helot of me, to hold me u]) as a warning 
to all those whose genius enables them to rule mvn and to 
make the horn kings tremble on their ancient thrones!” 

■ Bonaparte’s metallic tone! Such is the mood produced 
in the Em]K‘ror by the sight of his guards, by the perusal 
of his latest muster rolls, by the study of his maps. Now 
the minister mentions the most moderate of the tsar’s 
demands. Napoleon is to abdicate in favour of the king 
of Borne, and then the teriTiS of a regenev will he dis¬ 
cussed. Ihit there is talk of a Bour])on restoration. T’uc 
Em])eror leaps to his feet: 

“They are mad! The Bourbons in France; they would 
not he able to hold their position for a year! Nine-tenths 
of the nation cannot endure them; my soldiers wifi never 
serve under them. They have lived for twenty years upon 
th(‘ alms of a foreigner, at war all the time with the fun- 
damentrd principles of their homeland! The Senate c<m- 
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sists entirely of regicides, or the sons of regicides. I was 
a newcomer, with nothing to take vengeance for; a man 
whose only business it was to upbuild. . . . No doubt 
they can draw profit otP of the crash, can exile me and 
my family; but the Bourbons—never!” 

Thus does his work roll before his mind as in a rhap¬ 
sody, lighted up by his contempt for those whom he suc¬ 
ceeded and who are now to succeed him. He becomes the 
soldier once more. “They demand my abdication. Will the 
crown then be secure for oiy son? I have still fifty thou¬ 
sand men. They will march with me to Paris. After the 
victory, the pcojde shall decide. If, then, the French want 
to chase me away, I will go.” See the conilict in his soul. 
As statesman, he is willing to abdicate, that his son may 
reign; as soldier, he is still eager to fight, that he may re¬ 
tain all. 

But while enthusiasm grows in the rank and file of his 
army, while the common soldiers are willing to give their 
lives for the Emperor, the marshals are malcontent. Al¬ 
though they have not yet heard of Marmont’s defection, 
they cherish like wishes, and would gladly shake off their 
allegiance to Napoleon if they could do so decently. This 
marked difference between the mood of the men and that 
of their leaders is once more a vengeance for the system 
of titles and monetary rewards with whose aid the mili¬ 
tary commander, when he had become an em])eror, had 
transformed generals into marshals. Next day, the seniors 
among them are of one mind. Ney, Macdonald, Oudinot, 
and Lefevre, in the most su]>servient way possible, speak 
to him of the advantages of abdication. 

The Emperor shows them his maps, which are again 
beset with coloured i)ins; he points out to them that the 
enemy is in an unfavourable position, and enumerates his 
own resources. All is vain! The frame of mind they had 
shuVv 0 J/A Duben Castle, intensified a hundredfold, blocks 
M.s «r ''. Silently he dismisses them, for he wants to think 
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over a ])lan. Mentally, he has mustered his forces, and the 
total of his additions does not seem to him a bad one. A 
conditional renunciation, therefore, will not betok'cii any¬ 
thing more than an armistice, a postponement. 

A few hours after the audience of the marshals, he 
sends for C\'iulaincourt, and jKjints to a holograjd! docu¬ 
ment on the table: 

“There is iny abdication. You can take it to Ikari.s.” 

The minister reads: 

“Since the allied powers have declared that Emj^eror 
Napoleon is the only obstacle to the ])cace of luiro])e, 
Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares himself 
ready, for the welfare of his country, which is inse])ara- 
ble from the rights of his son, from those of the regency 
(sf the em])ress, and from the maintenance of the laws of 
the Empire, to descend from the throne, to give uj) France 
and even life itself.” 

What a style! A dipk^matic document, involved in its 
phraseology, cautiously wcjrded, ambiguous, penned for 
the inspection of diplomats of the old school. Nothing (jf 
Na])oleon in it. The minister begs for the companionship 
of two of the marshals for so important a mission. 

“Take Marmont and Ney,” says the Emperor, adding, 
“Marmont is my oldest comrade.” 

“Marmont is not here.” 

“Macd(jnald, then.” 

Late that evening, three hours after the interview with 
Na})oleon, the plenipotentiaries are at the Elysee confront¬ 
ing the allied princes and ministers. Most of the negotia¬ 
tions are carried on between the tsar and Caulaincourt. 
The latter's contention that the French are heartily against 
the Bourbons has its elTcct; the parleys continue far into 
the night. Suddenly an announcement is made in Russian; 
the F'renchmen do not understand. Thereupon the tsar 
speaks: “You are relying, gentlemen, ut)on the unshakable 
loyalty of the troops towards the imj^erial regime. Well, I 
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have just been informed that the advance guard, the sixth 
arm\- corps, has deserted the Emperor. It has come over to 
our lines.” 

The allies* task has become easier; they now demand 
ln>tant and unconditional abdication. Meanwhile the Em¬ 
peror sends one courier alter another from Eontainehleau 
to his minister. IJe writes: 

‘Ti they re 1 use to negotiate with me, what kind of a 
treaty will it he.-' . . . lEing hack my act of abdication, 1 
cominand you. ... 1 will sign no treaty !” 

Xext day at six o’clock in the morning the Emperor is 
at work with Berthier. A captain is introduced, an adju¬ 
tant of i\Iorlier's. 

‘A\’ell, what news?” 

“The sixth army corjis has gone over to the enemy. It 
is marching to Ikiris.” 

The hhnperor seizes him by the arm and shakes it. 

“Marmont,^ Are you sure? Did the troojis know where 
the\^ were being led?” 

“During the night they were led into the Austrian 
camp. They were told that they were marching against the 
enemy.” 

“My men have to he duped before they can he torn 
away from me! Did you see Marmont at the time he set 
out ?” 

“No, Sire.” 

“The cavalry, too?” 

“In close columns.’' 

“Where is Mortier?” 

“He sent me to tell you that his corps will he loyal to 
you in life and in death. He awaits Your Majesty’s orders. 
The young guard is ready to die for you. All young 
France is ready!” 

The hhnjxTor steps close up to the young officer, looks 
him straight in the eyes, and with a friendly gesture al¬ 
lows his hand to slip under the fringe of the epaulette so 
Uiat it may rest on the captain’s shoulder. Thus does the 
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a^’^eing Nai)oleon find support once more m the yemng 
men of F^'rancc. 

When C^aulaincoiirt brings the demands, lie is accom¬ 
panied only ])v Alacdonald. 

“Where is Ney?” 

Silence. A pause. Th(*n he is told the conditions. They 
l^robe him to the quick. To disavow the dynasty! For a 
decade the dxnasty has ])een his goal. 

“My personal withdrawal did not suffice? ]\lust T, with 
mv signature, disinherit my wife and my son? I cannot do 
this! 1 won their throne for them hy my deeds!” The 
paradox has taken such dee]) root in his thoughts that he 
has ceased to he aware of his existence. Then he counts 
his troo])S again. 

“] have twenty-five thousand men here; I can speedily 
bring u]) anf)ther eighteen thou.sand from Italy; Suchet 
lias eighteen thousand, .Soult forty. I shall fight! . . 

The remaining trooi)s are loyal, but the leaders arc 
weary of the struggle. Why does he not ])lace himself at 
the head of his guards? Because he can only think in terms 
of marshals, because the feudalist atmosphere is cutting 
him off from his stalwarts. 

Here they all come again! The\^ warn him, even Ber- 
thier joins with the others now, that Fontainebleau can 
easily he surrounded. He listens to them with dignified 
cf>m])osure. Tlu‘n he ahru])tl\' asks them whether the}’ are 
])repared to march with him to the Loire : or to Italy, 
where the}’ can join Eugene’s forces. Behind the ])ro- 
])osal, we sense new plans of our adventurer. But the men 
who stand before him are marshals and Frenchmen; they 
breathe the words “civil war”; they advise him to abdi¬ 
cate. The island of Elba has been chosen for his dwelling 
])lace; he had better take what he can get! He dismisses 
them. 

“None of them has either heart or reins! I am not so 
much beaten by fortune, as by the ingratitude of my 
brothers-in-arms. It is infamous. All is over!” 
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Wiihont. in tlie drawing-mom, i^roups ol courtiers and 
lia\e asseniMed. \d>ices are hushed as thoii^Ti 
n lav dead. All are awaiting' the signature. The lem- 

peror is wall aware of tin’s, he rdlows no one to enter his 
laaan, he will keej> them waiting- till morihni;'. After a 
feA'i'ri.^h, s'f'e])less nij^ht, his ne.e;‘otiators hnd him sittini^^ 
ill his dressin^-o()\vn liefore tlie fire, a broken man and 
])itiahle. 

'Du e hrinn’ him the deed which they have si^med in 
Paris ihat ni,L^ht. Jle is to receive Elba, and two million 
francs as annual subsidy; he is to retain the title of Jrm- 
])eror; he is to have a guard of four hundred men. Tal- 
Ku rand had warned the allies tliat this ])roximily of the 
lion to Prance was a menace; he suggested Cor In, and 
even mentioned St. Helena. Pouche endeavours to shield 
the ]hn])eror from a slow descent from the heights; in 
clegantl}- phrased letters he sugge.sts that Napoleon should 
go straiglit to .America, where, as a free citizen, life could 
he started aiunv.—The farther away from the coasts of 
Europe, the better! 

.Ml this leaves the EnijXTor cold. He is visioning some¬ 
thing (IhTertnt. He sees how Macdonald is standing the 
test; in his secret heart he is comparing this marshal with 
tliose others who have shown so much ingratitude; he 
feels now that he has not honoured the man enough. In 
this hotir when he has to sign his abdication, Napoleon 

‘T have not sufticiently rewarded you. Now I can do no 
more. Take the sword which Sultan Selim gave me and 
kee]) it in remembrance.” While all are waiting for the 
.signature, the Emj)cror sends for the gilded scimitar, aiid 
embraces the general as he ])resents it. Then Napoleon 
signw the act of abdication. 

' 'Die allied powers having declared that Emperor Na- 
poleoi. is the sole obstacle to the re-establishment of peace 
in Europe, the Engieror, faithful to his oath, declares that 
h(, renounces, f<jr himsedf and his heirs, the thrones of 
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France and Italy, and that there is no sacrifice, not even 
that of life, which he is not ready to make for the inter¬ 
ests of France.” 

The deed is done! All breathe freely again. The gen¬ 
erals and the courtiers leave fnjiitaineblean ; Maret alone 
remains. I'hey hasten to I^iris; even Herthier throws him¬ 
self into the arms of the provisional government. Talley¬ 
rand and Fouche are at the head of things. 

But the Em])eror remains another nine days in his 
palace, and he is not alone. Around him, unshaken, his 
guards are encamped; they still muster twenty-five thou¬ 
sand men. Who else is with him? 11 is brothers have taken 
to their heels. What is Josephine doing, at Malrnaison ? 
After she has wei)t, and sworn that she will follow the 
forsaken Emperor, she receives Napoleon's conqueror with 
sparkling eyes and adorned with all the pitiful appeal of 
a Niobe. The tsar wishes to play the })art of a knightl} 
cavalier, and succumbs to the renowned charms of the first 
empress. But llortense, her daughter, receives the tsar's 
visit coldly and ofi'-handedly. As soon as he is gone, she 
hastens to Fontainebleau and remains with the Emperor 
till his departure. 

At first, his mother is with him. But, wishing to see her 
in safety, he persuades her to go away with Jerome. They 
will meet again later. When the emj)ress says good-bye to 
Letizia, she utters ]K)lite commonplaces and wishes her 
mother-in-law well. The old lady, who sees through jMaric 
Louise, and knows that all she cares for is security and 
enjoyment, answers this daughter of the Ilabsburgs: 
“That will depend upon you, and upon your future con¬ 
duct,” 

The Emperor has no word from wife or son in re])ly to 
his numerous letters and messengers. While for himself 
he asks neither land nor money, for her he demands that, 
in addition to Joanna, she should have Tu.scany, or at least 
a siri]) of it w^hich would bring her lands nearer to Elba 
and thus set up a link between man and wife. Fie writes 
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to hor advising: as to the best halting-places on the route; 
Corvisart is to decide which waters will do her health 
most igood : she is to take her ])ersonal treasure with her. 
d'hen lie writes to the palace prefect that all tlu' diamoiuls 
which are not her or his personal property must he ^ixa^n 
back to the treasury, for they belong: to France . 

i\F'anwhile the government has sent a confidential ag'ent 
to the 'ruileries with orders to seize the imperial treasure. 
All tile gold and securities, valued at one hundred and 
fifty millions, were taken away; in plain words, stolen. 
These sums had been saveel by Kapoleon from his civil 
list eluring the fourteen years of his rule. Ilis siKer plate, 
all j.iersonal articles of value, his golden siiuff-hoxe'S, and 
even his handkerchiefs embroidered with the initial N., 
were taken at the same time. The orde'r for this hears, 
ananig others, Talleyrand's signature, 'fhe hhnpeiajr, who 
until yesterday was the wealthiest man in Eiiro])e, jour¬ 
neys to Elba with three million francs as his fortune! 

lie is ])rofoundly disheartened. Can anything disillusion 
him further? i^ucien writi's to the })ope the day after the 
abdication, and becomes a Roman jirince. Murat, acting 
on the advice of 1^'ouche ( wIhj holds the net of intrigues 
during these last weeks), has entered Rome, has advanced 
his trooj)s towards Tuscany, invading Elise’s realm— 
always sf)urred on by Caroline, and always in alliance with 
England, which h<as occupied Tuscany. Iflise, who at the 
last moment has staked on the wroirg hazard, and has 
through a false calculation remained faithful to her 
brother, flees before her sister’s troo})S, brings a child into 
the world while lying uj) at a mountain tavern, and in 
Bologna is taken ])ris()ner by the Austrians. The only two 
of the pack who have behaved decently are Jerome and 
his wife. 

The last days pass in sinister silence. “If a carriage 
drives into the palace yard, all prick u]) their ears. Is any 
one coming to bid Napoleon farewell? No one comes while 
affairs are being wound up. But a day or two before the 
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departure, a veiled lady arrives, late in the evening;’. No 
one knows her, and she is not admitted. Countess Walew- 
ska waits a whole nii^ht, and when she goes away in the 
niornin <4 she leaves a letter for him. He sends after her, 
hut she has i,u)ne. ile writers: 

“Marie! . . . The feelin<;s which animate you touch me 
profoundl)'. They are worthy of your lovely soul and the 
<y)o(ln(*ss of your heart. . . . Think alTectionately of me! 
Never douht me! N.” 

y\s soon as he has recovered his old trancjuillity of mind, 
the Emperor is promptly animated with new enei7c:y. Has 
he not an island as base of operations? Who knows what 
may come of it? (h)rsica, t(.K), is an island in tlie Mc'diter- 
ranean ! He orders a monoe^raph and studies the ^eogra- 
])hy and statistics of Ell.)a. “The air is wholesome, the in¬ 
habitants are honest folk, and 1 hope that my good Louise 
will like the {)lace well enough. He chooses his four hun¬ 
dred men; but the whole guard wants to g‘(') with Inm/ 
though this will involve leaving wife and children. Among 
them are men whose liearts he had won two-and-twenty 
years earlier when he had been ca{)tain in Toulon, men 
who had followed his fortunes from (Tiro to Moscow, 
through sixty battles. 

He cheers up. Discussing jiredetermination with the 
palace prefect, and how death has passed him by during 
the last battles, he adds : 

“A violent death is cowardice. T can see no greatness in 
shirking responsibility in that manner, like one who has 
gambled away liis fortune. . . . Suicide is incomjiatible 
with, my principles and with the position I have occupied 
in the world,” They walk u]) and down the terrace in 
silence for a time, and then he says with a smile: “Be¬ 
tween ourselves, a living drummer is better than a dead 
emperor!“ 

All the formalities have been accomplished ; the allied 
commissioners who are to accom})any him to Elba, four 
in number, have arrived; the start is fixed for noon. He 
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writes in simple terms to tell his wife, and concludes: 
“Farewell, my good Louise. You can rest assured of the 
courage, the tranquillity, and the affection of your hus¬ 
band. N.“ He adds as a postscript: “A kiss for the little 
king!“ 

'Lhe start will be an easy matter, for no one has come 
to take leave. 

Hut there are to he leave-t::kings after all. The old 
guard is waiting for him in the palace yard, drawn up in a 
square. y\s he comes down the steps, thousands of eyes are 
fixed on him. .He must say something. What can he sa\'? 
h'or twenty years he has only spoken to these men just 
before a battle and Just after a victory, to insjiire them or 
to thank them. Well, he wall thank them now, thougli 
there lias been no victory: he will thank them for the hun¬ 
dred victories of the past. He ste])s forward. “Yive LLm- 
percur!” He enters the s(juare. and says: 

“Soldiers of my old guard, I take leave of you. For 
twenty years T have seen you always ujion the jiath of 
honour and glory. During the last few weeks, you have 
been models of bravery and fidelity, just as in the years of 
good fortune. . . . Rut there would have been civil war. 
That is why I sacrificed all other interests to those of the 
country. I am going away. . . . You, friends, continue 
to starve I^'rance. Her happiness has been my only thought. 
My good wishes go w'ith you. Do not mourn my fate. If 
I have determined to go on living, it is that I may in¬ 
crease your fame. I shall write the story of the great deeds 
we wrought together. Farewell, my children. I would 
gladly press you all to my heart. At least let me kiss your 
colours!“ 

The general holds out the colours. Napoleon embraces 
him, and kisses the flag. “Good-bye, comrades!’' He gets 
into the carriage. “Vive rEnipereur!” lie drives away. 

The war-hardened veterans stand there, blubbering like 
children. Their father has gone away. Never had he 
spoken to them more movingly. The dignified pathos of 
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ancient Rome, the ardent imagery of his manifestoes, the 
similes and the exaltations, have vanished with the fever 
of battle. This Emperor spoke like a commander, this 
commander spoke like a company leader. His words were 
manly, blunt, and restrained. When he kissed the colours, 
it was an unparalleled gesture; never before had he done 
anything of the kind. They will tell their grandchildren 
what the great Emperor, their ''petit ca])oral,” has said to 
them this day. The grandchildren will tell their grand¬ 
children in turn, and so the story will go down the genera¬ 
tions. 

But hardly has he left this soldierly atmosphere, in 
which he grew to manhood and then to greatness, when 
he has to face the mob. After the sobs of his old soldiers, 
come clamour, cries, and curses! As the train of car¬ 
riages drives swiftly through Provence, the threatening 
shouts of the people deafen him: “Down with the tyrant: 
Kill the W'retch!” In the villages where the horses are 
changed, women rage round his carriage, screaming at 
him, flinging stones, trying to force tlie coachman to 
shout “Vive le Roi!” At one of these villages, the crowd 
has ])rej)ared an effigy, a uniform coat stuffed with straw 
and smeared with mire and blood. Here they hail him 
with the cry: “Kill the murderer!” The carriages press 
on at top speed and the journey becomes a flight. Na¬ 
poleon’s first flight. 

With rigid face, the Emi)cror looks at the mob and lis¬ 
tens to the cries of execration. Are these the same people 
who ran beside his carriage, eager to catch a glance from 
his eyes? They are indeed the same! What he is now ex¬ 
periencing, he had foreseen, with the seer’s vision of the 
niisanthro{)e, at his first entry into Paris when the crowd 
had jubilantly welcomed him as concjueror. He sits hud¬ 
dled in a corner of the carriage, pale and silent; at each 
halt, the foreign commissioners jump out to guard the 
windows of his coach. Will he bear all this without making 
a sign? Will he draw his sword? Ho does not wear one 
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now. In mufti, he can ^et away from his country, but not 
in his green uniform. Only once before has he had such 
an experience. It was on the Nineteenth llrumaire, when 
the raflicals were shaking their lists at him. "Fhen he did 
not draw his sword, d'hen, as now, lie was powerless 
against tlie mob, foi it was not his trade to heat the muta¬ 
ble many, iior was it his talent to persuade them. JTe is 
not a tribune; he is an eiujieror. One wlio can command 
as well as he, can do nothing but command. If he lights, 
it must be in a liattle. 

Movement! .'Vir! In a lonely road, he has the car'iage 
stopped, and one of the post-horses taken out of the traces. 
He fixes a white cockade on his ])laiii round hat, and rides 
in front of the carriages, outstripping them, his servant 
following, "riius he makes his wa\' to Aix, but halts short 
of the town, enters a wayside inn, and gives his name there 
as C'aniplxdl, a Ih'itish colonel. Hiis is his sixth name. 

The little Provencal maid who waits at table prattles: 
^‘The}'’ll fnish him off before he reaches the sea!’' “Colo¬ 
nel CTm]Tcir’ nods, saying “Of course, of course!” to all 
her utterances. Then, when he is left alone with his serv¬ 
ant, his head droojis on the man’s shoulder, he has a na]) 
to make up for two sleejiless nights. Kindly nature, this is 
}'Our gift to the greatest of your warriors! When he wakes, 
the recent sounds and sights recur to his mind. With a 
shudder, he says in low tones: 

“Never again! I shall be happier in Elba than ever be¬ 
fore. The sciences now, nothing more. I do not want to 
wear anothei European crown. You have seen wiiat the 
people really is. Was I not right to despise man ?” 

When the carriages reach the inn, he thinks it wise, 
warned by his ]jrevious experiences, to change his clothes 
once more, vSince time presses, he puts on the uniform of 
an fVustrian general which belongs to Commissioner 
Koil(*r; surmounts it with the cap of Truchsess, the Prus¬ 
sian colonel; and has a Russian cloak hung round his 
siionldi-rs by SlunalolT. Thus bedecked in a carnival cos- 
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tiiine, pieced toi^elher from f^arments be1on.c^in,C^ to the 
tliree allied jiowers, a fool on the heath, does Emperor 
Na])oh‘on escajK' from his country. 

h'rejus at last! This is the j)ort where he landed on hif 
return from h'i^wpt, a heaten commander, who had lost 
all the hattleshi])s of I'rancc, and ou^ht to have been tried 
by court-martial! Ihit how entliusiastic, then, had been his 
reception by this leaderless people, for the metnory of his 
psuccessful Italian campaii^n was still fresh. "Then, he had 
driven throuith trium])hal arches on the journey to l^aris; 
the journey he had now been makini^ in the reverse direc¬ 
tion, in danger of being stoned, and esca])ing murder only 
by a mummer’s disguise! Thfteen years lie between, the 
rebirth of a State, the glory of a Tiation, luirot)e lic's be- 
tv\'een, the clash of arms, dead .soldiers rotting in their 
graves, the returning hero received with frenzied accla¬ 
mations, a marshal rising from ])othouse to palace, men 
of genius taking sides for and against the conquerhig 
nation—and a circlet of little golden leaves which the 
forc‘igner from the Tvlediterranean island had, with the 
sim})licity of the self-made man, })laced on his own brow. 

How big C’orsica is! How high her mountains! Bastia 
is an admiral)le harbour; its fortilications can be seen 
through a sjwglass. If taken from the eastern side. . . . 

\\dien the ruler of Elba rides among the hills of his 
new home, the silhouette of his old home lies sjM'ead be¬ 
fore him; everything looms larger across the water. Forty 
times bigg-er, ten times as many inhabitants; he has all the 
Tgures, to a unit, in his head. Elba is nothing more than 
a mole-hill. 

On the clear May morning when he landed, he was wel¬ 
comed by a deputation of peasants and petty burghers in 
Port(j Ferrajo. Timidly they had paid their compliments 
to the man who was to reign over them. But their aston¬ 
ishment was great when, instead of inviting them to a ban- 
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qiu't he leaj)t into the saddle and rode ofT to ins])ect the 
fortifications. On the morrow, orders hegan to fly about 
the slecj'v little isle: Pianosa was to have two more bat¬ 
teries; the mole must he lengthened; the roads inijiroved. 
\\ lieu first tl'ie four hundred ifrenadiers ajipeared in the 
laud. thc‘ natives looked at them askance as men of a for¬ 
eign race, ."^oon, however, the forces were increaseil hy the 
creation of a foiaa'gn battalion, and a National (uiard. 
Najotleon once more has an armv f>f over a thons.and men; 
soon lie has a small flotilla likewise. Wfiat for? Just for 
him to see after and take care of. lie has a Counci* ^>f 
Stat(‘; llertrand and Dnniot (the ^'cnerals who have ac- 
companiecl him into exile) and a dozen inhabitants of the 
island, are members: and, toyetlua* with xNfipoleon who 
presides or'cr the assembly, they discuss improvements in 
the itaau mines and the salt pits. Idaxa* you no mulberry 
culture here? The silkworms lirintt in <^ood money over 
there, in Lyons: and if the French i^overnment imj)oses a 
taritl upon our produce, we can easily sell to Italy. 

Save! We are so j)oor, and J^'rance makes no move to 
pay the promised allowance. The white house is smaller 
than the one in Ajaccio, and very much simpler; but there 
is no money for building- additional accommodation; and 
when the “grand marshah’ Bertrand draws up a list of 
mattresses and other bedgear, his master underlines the 
mistakes,—for he has every detail of his establishment by 
heart. 

Is this indefatigable man never to realise what a parody 
is his administration over the tiny island, the diminutive 
army, the small household? Never! Here in Elba, where 
in the best of s])irits and health he throws himself whole¬ 
heartedly into his undertakings, he comes to realise that 
it was not the masses that had allured him. To order, to 
build, to ])ress his finger into the wax of humanity, these 
things he must do, urged onward by the imjMilse of In's 
artist's soul. Rut, since humanity is not as wax, and since 
his constructions can never be finislu'fl and are always 
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vibrant with life; since the (j])|K)sition of material forces 
also takes a hand in the i^ame, even when matter seems to 
have l)een conquered—he can only fuHill his mission bv 
coerciiyq and coiKjuering the human spirit, by issiiiip^; 
orders and brini^iiiij^ sii^at^'stions to bear, b}' constant vigi¬ 
lance' and constant iq)bui]din^'; in a word, b}' ruling’. He 
has ne\x*r been a dilettante or a ])arvenu: and, this beings 
so, he drives tlie little wheel to-day with just as much pre¬ 
cision and earnestness as he had driven the earth’s s])here 
in formea- days. 

P)Ut soon, wlien mcjst of his enterprises are in good go¬ 
ing order, he fc'cls he is becoming lazy, even when he is 
studying mathematics. This causes him to rec(jnsider his 
])osition. 

“It is by no means difiictilt to accustotn oneself to a life 
of meditation,” he writes, “if one ])ossesses within onC' 
self the necessary reserves. T work hard in my study 
when i emerge I have the delightful spectacle of my old 
grenadiers iti front of me. . . . Be^rn kings must suffer 
ttMU'ibly when they are dethroned, for ])om].) and etiquette 
arc the very marrow of their lives. For my ])art, I ha\'c 
alwa\ s beeti a soldier, and became a king ordy b}^ chance, 
so that these things have been nothing but a luirden to 
me, whereas wars and cainjvs come naturally. Out of my 
great i)ast, I regret naught but my soldiers. After all my 
treasures and my crowns, my most cherished possessions 
are the cou])le of French uniforms they have allowed me 
to kee]).” 

These are the words of an unpretentious king. Do peo 
pie not believe him? And does Iviirope laugh when, in his 
kingdom of Lilliput, he preserves the forms of kingship? 
Does Eurojie begin to siisjiect a secret in the island ? The 
innate dignity, whereby long ago the young general had 
wrung respect from the bearers of inherited rank, to-day 
is still able to hold satirical visitors in check, ifvery one 
admires the natural simplicity of the lonely man who, 
despite the exiguity of his dwelling, still holds to the title 
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of “Majesty.” He lives in his island sans })alace or fit' 
tings, sans court or ministers, only surrounded with th? 
aureole of his deeds. 

This return home brings solace to his heart—for Elba 
is Italy. Idle peasant speaks to him in the language 
Napolione had learned at Letizia’s knee. The Alediter- 
ranean amid whose waters he was horn and reared, the 
islands with their quiet shores, do they not all of them 
bring hack memories of youthful days? Stone-pines, hg 
trees, and crags; the white houses among the vineyards; 
the sails, and the hshermeii’s nets; pride of clan, and the 
Iieadkerchief worn at church ; all these things seem to take 
him gently by the hand and lead him back to the dreams 
of childhood. Now the storm-racked nerves relax, and 
at length know a spell of repose. In these wholesome 
months, the hhnperor comes to look ujxm his career as a 
visionary ilight into the land of childish imagination; and 
it is only when he contemj)lates the men of his old guard 
that he realises something did happen during the years 
that se])arate Corsica from Iclba. 

“The Emperor lives very contentedly on his island,” 
writes one who accompanied him there. “lie seems to 
have forg(;ttcn the past. The management of his small 
h(_)Usehold gives him occu])ation ; he is now looking out for 
a suitable site to build his country-seat; we ride, and drive, 
and sail round the coasts as much as we please.” 

Since he has plenty of time on his hands, and since 
tlirift is essential, he examines everything, to the minutest 
details. Just as, in the Tuileries, he himself drew up the 
list of his clothing, so now, in Elba, he says to Bertrand: 
“My underlinen is in a lamentable state. Part of it has never 
been un])acked, and it has not been marked. Give orders 
that everything must be laid out in drawers and presses, 
and that no one is to be given anything belonging to our 
court without furnishing a receipt. . . . There are not 
enough ordinary chairs. PJave a sample sent from Pisa; 
they must not cost more than five francs apiece.” 
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Europe lau.c^hs wlicn it hears of this. Posterity stands 
bewildered Ixdore such energetic renunciation. 

Once only d(. we liear a gentle sigli. He has climbed to 
the toj) of a hill whence he can kxjk over the whole of his 
rc'alni. Surveying the prospect, he says: “One must ac- 
kixnvledgc' tliat the island is very small." Like distant thun¬ 
der, the* fate of a man seems to rumble in these words; 
for an all too great imagination, confined within the nar¬ 
row limits of luirope' and crihheel within the circle of the 
folk intc‘llige‘nce of the nineteenth century, is doomed at 
the outset to he crushed. 

With the summer, comes his mother. She, alone, is 
ha]^[n'. Her son is no longer threatened with assassination 
or with hattl(*s. Here, all is ])eaceful and warm; Elba is 
almost as lovely as Corsica. Daily intercourse with him 
renews for her the good old times. It is as well that she 
has come; for, from the millions which she alone has jnit 
l)y, she now brings her son what he needs; and when he 
receives her banknotes, may we not picture mother and 
son smiling at one another? On his name-day, she invites 
him to a little rustic feast. 

A dozen and more St. Napoleon days she has s])cnt in 
l^aris: the guns would fire the salute from the Tnvalides, 
Masses w'ould he said; Senate and ministers, the court 
and foreign di])lomats, would throng the halls of the 
J uileries. When, in the evening, the rooms were filled with 
guests, and, <amid the strains of music, there came and 
went all that France ])ossessed of great names, of beautv, 
and of ])recious jewels; when the fireworks filled the Au¬ 
gust night'Sky with brightness, and thousands of tiny 
lamps formed the initial N.—Letizia, stirrounded hv the 
kings who were the fruit of her womb, would stand silent 
and ])r()ud, thinking the old words so full of ominous 
warning. Ihit to-day she is blithe; to-day she com])ares 
this jocund festivity with the little town of Ajaccio; to- 
day, for the first time, she thinks; “All tlie same, wc 
achieved something fine!“ 
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Letizia had been able, while in Rome, to heal many 
wounds dealt in the heat of the fray. The pope, on his 
return, had pardoned the mother A his sometime foe. She 
was not surprised when the whole court, when even her 
secretary (a Corsican), si)ecdily went over to the Bour¬ 
bon king. Has she not always foretold it? Caroline, alone, 
is not permitted to aj)pear before her. 

Pauline, Princess Borghese, merry and brilliant, does 
not hang long in the wind. She has always been the most 
affectionate, and lias been clever enough to prefer real 
diamonds and nights of love to uncertain thrones and 
crowns. She comes to the island, so that, with her mother, 
she may bring cheer to the Emperor. She shakes out a 
basketful of gossip and news for his delectation. 

Hardly a word from his brothers. One letter comes from 
Lucien. What propositions can he be laying before his 
banished brother? Will he, who lives in princely fashion 
in Rome, with magnanimous generosity offer Napoleon 
money or bring his influence to bear in his imperial broth¬ 
er’s behalf? What does the “Prince of Canino” by the 
pope’s grace write in his letter? He owns smelting fur¬ 
naces, and Elba has iron ore wherewith to feed them: he 
asks his brother to ])rovide him with the minerals. Crowns 
and gold, he has refused ; but iron, which his brother still 
possesses, he can make good use of. Maybe he, who is a 
poet, is enjoying the farce of these blast-furnaces! Is it 
not a kindness that one still thinks of the exile ? Who else 
writes ? 

Josephine is dead. A few weeks after Napoleon’s de¬ 
parture, she died at Malmaison, No one knows if she ever 
wrote to him; what is certain is that she left debts amount¬ 
ing to three millions, which he had to pay. Hortense has 
been separated from her husband. She has become a 
duchess, and has made her mo.st graceful curtsey before 
the Bourbon king, in the very room where she and her 
mother had held sway for so long. Little Leon, whom 
Letizia had for a time with her in Rome, re.sembles his 
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father; he is rc])orted to be courai^eous and full of pranks. 
These are all the members of Napoleon’s family about 
whom he has news. 

An English vessel brings the unknown lady who visited 
Fontainebleau to the island. In a marquee, beneath the 
chestnut trees, the Emperor receives Countess Walewska. 
For two (lays and two nights they are inseixirable. The 
Emperor only issues forth to give the necessary orders, 
and the four-year-old boy, dressed in the Polish national 
costume, jdays in the meadow with the tall grenadiers. 
The Em])eror would like to kec]) Walewska by his side, 
but he does not wish to ])rovide the empress with an ex¬ 
cuse for not coming to live with him. Thus, for the 
second time, he sacrifices on the altar of the Hahsburg prin¬ 
cess the f)hantom of his hajqnness. Walewska sails away. 
Her shi]) enc(_)unters bad weather, and the Emperor is 
filled with restless anxiety until he receives tidings that 
she has arrived safely at l.eghorn. 

Ilow marvellously are the threads weaving themselves 
into the tissue of a legend ! With wizard s])clls this man of 
forty-five links u]) e]K)chs and customs. Here he is, a petty 
jirince on a ^Mediterranean isle: he receives his beloved, 
the lady with whom he had lived in the imperial palace at 
Sclk)nhrunn when he himself was an enemy and unknown 
to the pro])rietor; to-day he is once again this man’s foe, 
and another woman whom he had invited to his arms 
from the self-same palace has long since forsaken him; 
yci his natural son, born in a lonely castle in Poland, is 
playing beneath the trees of the southern land and wears 
the dress of a foreign folk which the Emperor Itad emee 
])romised to free. Who could believe that all this had come 
to ])ass within five years? A hundred years seemed likelier 
for the accomplishment of so many events. With such 
iK'ts, what other fish could one expect to catch but the 
golden ones of the fairy tale? A thousand years ago a 
great emperor was banished and left forsaken on an 
!s'.and; but from a distant realm a beautiful, tragical 
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woman found the way to him across the sea, and brought 
him liis son. 

Ill truth iXa[>()leon is forsaken by wife and child. This 
loss cuts him no less, maybe even more cruelly, than the 
loss of power, for his conception of marriage is conserva¬ 
tive and bourgeois. Constantly, even during the via dolo¬ 
rosa of his last journey thrcjugh France, he has written to 
Afarie l.ouise; he has ])lanned a new house for her. But 
his letters remain unanswered. Believing that his corrt*- 
s|)onrience has been interce[)ted, he at last writes to the 
grand duke of Tuscany, her uncle, Ix'gging for news; for 
“1 trust that Vour Royal Flighness has preserved a little 
friendliness towards me, in st)ite of the events which have 
changed the sentiments of so many men. ... If so, 1 
beg that you will look favourably u})on the tiny commune 
which feels the same towards you as does 1'uscany. . . 
Ay. thus writes the prince of this diminutive isle, a ])rince 
with no more than twenty thousand subjects, to the mighty 
grand rluke! But the grand duke keeps silence. 

Wdien Na[)oleon realises the sluggishness of the human 
heart, his old defiance regains the ascendant. . t is wath a 
sense of relief tliat we hear his well-known voice ring out 
again, after the anguish of this grovelling letter—a letter 
that would never have been written but for his wife’s sake. 
He exclaims: “These sovereigns, who were wont to send 
me, in all solemnity, their delegations of ambassadors, who 
gave a daughter of their blcxx] to share lU)’ bed, and who 
:alled me ‘Brother,’ are now cursing me as a usurper, and 
.spit u[)(.)n rny picture since tliey cannot spit U])on the 
original. Tliey have bespattered the majesty of kings with 
mud! What is the title of emperor? Had I no other name 
to bequeath, posterity would laugh. ... In classical days, 
the vanquished w^re robbed of their children, that these 
might be paraded before the people when the conqueror 
was celebrating his triunqih. . . 

What must be the tenor of Napoleon’s thoughts when 
he learns how, on that shameful day of cowardice and 
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confusion, the lad of four had refused to leave the palace 
of his father; of how, when the little kin^ of Rome had 
met his g^rand father for the first time, he had uttered the 
innocent words: “1 have seen the emperor of Austria, lle 
is not handsome.” This was jirecisely what Napoleon had 
wished to avoid. The fate of Astyanax has been prepared 
for the boy; and eA*en though he is made much of, tlie 
child is well aware that he must no longer mention his 
father's name. Though he has received the symbolical 
names of Napoleon Francis and thus embodies the un- 
ha])py union of two antagonistic worlds, the name of Na- 
])o]eon is soon destined to be heard no more. For, when 
the young cuckoo is introduced into the Habsburg nest, 
he is called Francis, and nothing else. Later, when tiie 
em])ress’ secretary is leaving Vienna and presents him¬ 
self to take farewell, the boy draws him into a window 
recess and says in a hurried whisper: “Tell my father I 
l(.)ve him tremendously!” 

What must he the tenor of Napoleon’s thoughts when 
he hears gossi]) about a certain Neipjx^rg, an Austrian 
officer, <a man of no account, and one whose only way into 
history is through the bedroom of a Habsburg princess— 
who would herself never have been heard of had it not 
been for her marriage to Najioleon. Thus terrible are the 
blows of fate, and his intimates think it natural enough 
when the}' see their master w’ceping over his boy’s por- 
trait. 

IFit iKAV Pauline arrives, fascinating as ever, in the best 
of spirits. To amuse him, she mimics the grimaces that 
are made by the worthies of the island and their wives 
when, at the weekly rece])tions, the Emperor asks them 
how many children they have, and whether they think he 
ought to build a hos})ital. As the year draws on, Italians 
from the mainland come in incre:ising numbers. Persons 
with satisfactory recomnunidations—historians, poets, men 
of birth, and even Englishmen—secure a good reception; 
and he will talk to them for hours, though only of tht 
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past, with never a word about the future. Me is deiii^-htc'd 
Id liear sncIi visitors rail at the Austrian rei^iine which lias 
now been set up once more, but lie will pay no heed to 
( onspirators who wish him to come to Italy as leader ol a 
revolt. Id is thoui^hts ran^’e towards the other coast, and 
by slow dee^rees mature into plans. 

What is Paris sa}’ing’? 

To him this is still the question of questions. The newLS 
brought to him in the journals twice a week, and the in¬ 
formation he gleans from his visitors, lead him to turn 
new possibilities over in his mind. But it must not be su])- 
[»osed that Napoleon began the new e]xjch with a delinite 
qilan. When he landed in Tdha, it was an open question in 
his mind whether he wcmld ever quit the island. Still, the 
thought of future ])ossibilities was intensified in him by 
the usual forebodings of an adventurer—the adventurer 
he had become since the failure at Moscow. “A living 
drummer is better than a dead emperor.'’ Slowly, as the 
conditions change, he makes plans and rejects them, re¬ 
news and modifies his designs. They turn upon what is 
hapyieriing in Paris and in \'henna. 

What is Paris saying about the Bourbons? Hardly ii) 
Napoleon away, when they make their “entry” after the 
usual manner of exiled kings who return; and though the 
newspapers, under duress of the censorshij) the Emperor 
had established, lie like troopers, in his remote island he 
can learn the ridiculous truth. Four jxTsons are sitting in 
a small carriage. The Parisians, whose risibilities are 
easily touched, certainly have .something to laugh at. The 
king is there, in an amazing rig-out, in plain clothes, but 
decked with gigantic epaulettes; a man so fat that he has 
three chins; and he smiles at the gaping crowd. Beside 
him is the duchess of Angoulerne, her face tearful with 
reminiscence. On the opj^osite seat are the prince of 
Conde, a very old man, and the duke of Bourbon; they 
wear tlie uniforms of the good old days, which none of 
the younger onlookers have ever seen before. This car- 
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ria^^c, freij^lited witli the rcsurrectecl ghosts of those who 
had been laid to rest twenty-two years a[^o, was attended 
by Eni})eror Napoleon’s siilky-lookiiig* ^uard, men whose 
uni forms, shot and slaslied, bore witness to the titanic 
struggles that had been wagi^ed in the interim. 

The irmperor makes eaj^^ca* eiKjuiries coiiccrnin.ii the 
habits of his successor on the tlirone, and is gratified to 
learn that Louis has taken over his room withe»ut makin^^ 
any changes. The kind’s demeanour is said to he far f-'orn 
re^al. Accordin^^ to a German descri])tion of this date, 
Louis was “extremely ohese, so fat that he can hardly 
walk. Wearing black satin boots, he is supj)orted on each 
side, and would stumble over a straw. He is clad in a sort 
of blue soutane with a turn-over red collar and hanj>ing 
j^mlden epaulettes of an anti([ue pattern.” This sort of 
thin^^ keeps the Emperor amused for a whole hour. Fct a 
dozen years, Enj^land has been publishing caricatures de- 
})icting Napoleon’s camj) manners in the palace of the 
liourbons, and now this legitimate ruler, set up by bng- 
land, is a veritable caricature of a monarch. What is Louis 
doing to show his good will towards the people ? 

He has granted a constitution? But soon comers news 
that this gracious gift exists only on pa])er. The old 1’^- 
equalities, the privileges of caste, which liad cost the pres¬ 
ent king’s brother his head, are quietly stealing in through 
the back door. The nobles are not liable to military serv¬ 
ice, and men of humble birth have no chance of rising to 
high office. The new nobility is made a mock of. King 
Louis, a good old man, reasonable enough, is led by his 
brother, the gloomy count of Artois. Around the latter 
are concentrated the vengefui emigres, wIk^ are demand¬ 
ing the return of their property; but the law guarantees 
the rights of the actual holders. The king, therefore, gives 
peerages and large jxinsions to the emigres. 

What is this? So the clergy is rising to power once 
more! The priests are on the side* of the old nnbilil}', and 
by threats of hell-hre induce the dying to execute wills in 
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favour of tlic sometime owners of confiscated pro])erl\' 
On Siinda}'8, thou^di the new constitution gaiarantees re- 
lii^inus freedom, all business is suspended under threat 
of ])uni.s]nuent. Relii^ious jirocessions ai^'ain make their 
way iliroiiyli the' streets. Hut there is a reaction a.^ainsl 
ecclesiasticism. When Christian burial is refused to an 
actress who has lived a pniy life and is the darlinj^' of tl:e 
i’arihians, there is a riot, the first under the restored 
repnine. 

People are 1)e<;inning' to see how much they owed to 
their foreign liberator. With intense deli^’ht, the ex-ile coii- 
temt)lates a caricature showinp^- Louis riding' ])illion behind 
a C-ossack, making liis wa\' into hdaince over French 
cor])ses. When Wellington, the conciueror of S])ain, comes 
to Ikiris as Hritish ambassador, he meets angry glances 
wlu'u he walks the streets. What is the new regime floing 
for the thousands who may no longer remain soldiers? 
Tile officers are put on ha]f-])ay, and those who are not 
practising C'atholics are cashiered. A new royal guard 
consisting of gentlemen of noble birth, is richly endowed, 
the nohk's’ military acadcany is reo]>ened ; hut the schools 
for the (.)r]')hans of members of the Legion of Iionc)ur are 
done away with. Disillusionment spreads through France 
more quickly than the Jfmperor had expected. 

j>ut the tone in Elba is not Jacobin. Napoleon does not 
abandon his s\stem, although he recognises his mistakes: 
“P'rance raads an aristocracy. For its foundation, how¬ 
ever, time and memories are reijuisite. 1 made princes and 
dukes, and ga\'e them land and wealth ; hut they were men 
of low birth, so it was imjKjs.sihle to make noblemen of 
them. I tried, therefore, to unite them by marriage with 
old famili(‘s. Had 1 been granted the twenty years 1 
wanted for the establishment of France’s greatness, I 
could have done much. Fate willed otherwise.” 

On the whole, like a chessplayer when the game is fin¬ 
ished, he frankly acknowledges the wrong moves that 
have led to his defeat. Nor is he cautious in the choice of 
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persons to wboin he pours out sndi confessions. Tie tells 
Eni^lish visitf'rs that he oiiii^ht to have made ])eace after 
Dresden. But whcai they ask why he did not make pc‘ace 
in Chatillon, lie answers j^roudly: 

’B could not make a peace dishonourahle to France. Bel¬ 
gium was jinrt of France when I rose to power. Could I 
cede the lands 1 had conijuered, and yo hack to the l>our- 
bon fronticTs? Never! . . . T am a horn soldicu'. Sud¬ 
denly, 1 found myself in the midst of the revolution. 71ie 
throne was vacant. T took it, and kept it as lonj;' as T could. 
Now I am once more what I was in bc^yin with, a sol¬ 
dier. . . 

Tliose who know the man will recojynise from such 
thou^dits that he is still unbroken. But what amazes us is 
the freedom with which he s])eaks of the past. Never, in 
Fdba, does he show any desire to falsify his liistorv. And 
yet, duriipv' the first montlis, he believes his career fin- 
isherl, and has no thouf;ht of tryini^ a new cou].) de main. 
Jdc even fancies tliat he would like to become a justice of 
the peace in Fuii,dand. “What would hapjxm to me if I 
went to England? Would ])eo])lc threw stones at nu‘? The 
London mob is a dangerous factor.” The Englishmen to 
whom he thus talks assure him that their countr\* is hos¬ 
pitable. He makes a mental note of this assurance. 

The Vienna congress is the first thing to set him in mo 
tion. Four monarchs, allied against one re-j)ublic, were at 
length able, aftei a decade, to annihilate it: five moucarchs. 
now all united, had assembled to reorganise Euro]>e, and 
there was no longer an enemy worth considering to hold 
them in check; but four and a half conrpu'i'ors (if the 
Bourbon ruler can be accounted as half) were somi to be 
disunited, thanks to the inborn jealousy with which each 
one of them regarded his fellowcs. Does the tsar waant to 
take the whole of Poland as his share of the spoil ; and 
does Prussia want Saxony? What will ha]>])en, then, to 
Galicia; and what about the worthy king of Saxon\', Bour¬ 
bon’s ally? A split is inevitable. By New Year, threi' 
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months nftcr the opening;- of the conj:^rcss, the coalition lias 
been ])rokeii up. Ministers and potentates who had so re- 
cently ])cen celebrating^ their victory in a series of festiv¬ 
ities, have beic^un to cheat one another. The Habsburg^ ruler 
is now allied with England and i'rance a^gainst the Rus¬ 
sians and the Prussians, by whose side the Austrians had a 
few months earlier been fig^hting^ ag-ainst Napoleon. 

Aletternich’s levity, laziness, vanity, intriguing disposi¬ 
tion (this is Scein’s description), dominated the situation: 
“he twists our excellent and victorious monarchs round 
his fingers.” A Saxon nobleman writes from Vienna: 
“The king of Prussia is the embodiment of wrath. . . . 
The king of Denmark is . . . well-meaning and some¬ 
times intelligent. The king^ of Bavaria looks like an un¬ 
couth and morose wagoner. The grand duke of Baden is 
huge, gloomy, vain, and robust. . . . The old duke of 
Weimar lives as jovially as ever he did.” The hopes of the 
man of Elba rise as he reads and hears all this. “My time 
will come,” he thinks, “when the congress goes up in the 
air!” Henceforward, he is in receipt of secret information 
concerning the currents of opinion in Vienna. The faith¬ 
ful Alaret is able to arrange an intelligence service. But 
while the congress, a brightly lit pleasure ship, rolling for 
lack of ballast, is intriguing and enjoying itself, in the 
crow’s nest sits Napoleon’s old enemy, keepings anxious 
watch. PTe has his spies in Leghorn, who rcj>ort every 
ship that sails te) Elba, and tell him the names of the pas¬ 
sengers. 

Thus do the old adversaries eye one another across 
mountains and seas and across the documents of the dip¬ 
lomats, until it seems as if all these people of importance 
had come together in Vienna to furnish a lively setting for 
the game of chess the two experts arc playing. Does cither 
of them recall that night just before the Eighteenth Bru- 
maire, when they had been scared by the clatter of hoofs 
from the mounted patrol, and had turned pale in their 
dread of arrest? 
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ITiis much is certain, that at Vienna Talleyrand remains 
d shrewd judge of men. Regarding Murat as a dangerous 
personality, he would like to have the king of Na]3les 
shipped off to the Azores, nearl}' a thousand miles from 
the nearest continent. But his ruling passion, avarice, 
comes in the way. At the congress, Murat, driven into a 
corner in the defence (jf his kingdom, promises Talley¬ 
rand a large sum of money in return for the minister’s 
princedom of Benevento. Talleyrand therefore (lro])s the 
plan against Murat, and concocts a new scheme. The 
lunjxu'or is to he kidnaj)ped. But the spies in Leghorn 
re])()rt that this will only be ])ossible if one of the four 
eaj)tains w1k> command his ships can be sul,)orned. 

When Napoleon gets wind of these intrigues, the ad- 
Aaaiturer's blood of his Corsican home runs swiftly 
through his veins. He has the defences of Elba strength- 
en(‘(l, and his artillerymen are trained in the use of iiand- 
grenades. “1 am a soldier, and am ready to face a firing 
squad. But I will not be deported! Before they can do 
that they will have to take my citadel by storm." No 
attempt is made. In Vienna there is now a better under- 
standiog, and the likelihood of the rupture of nei’otia- 
tioiiS diminishes. In France, however, disaffection to the 
Bourbons is growing. The general upshot is to stimulate 
the Emperor's determination. His thoughts run as fol¬ 
lows : 

"If the congress closes with a j>eace festival after all 
the documents have been signed, the phalanx will have 
been reconstituted. But now, when it is still ini]jerfeetly 
consolidated, a touch will break it to jjiecc's. Eranee is 
murmuring against the Bourbons; Paris makes fun of 
them; every one detests the allies. There are a hundred 
signs to show that the old army is devoted to me—the 
Ifmi)eror. The Bourbons are fainthearts, and will run 
away. As soon as I regain my position, my son and heir 
will be sent back to me." 

Calculations, only calculations; and never has he p"ck 
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ont*d more sober 1}^ None the less, though he considers his 
ti4:;ures with the utmost care, in the last resort he relies 
upon psychological reactions. “I count upon taking them 
by surprise. A hold deed upsets people’s equanimity, and 
tluw are dumbfounded by a great novelty.” He adds; ”J 
mi the cause of France’s unha])piness. T must effect a 
cure." In the end of February, he sends for his treasurer, 
“blav’e you plenty of money? How much docs a million in 
gold weigh? What is the weight of a hundred francs? How 
much does a box filled with b(3oks weigh? . . . Take a 
cou])le of ])acking cases, put all the gold coin you have at 
the bottom, and fill up the case with my books; my valet 
will give them to you. Discharge the present staff of 
servants; ])ack their trunks and pay them off. Fverything 
must be kept strictly secret.’' 

In alarm, the man hastens to General Drouot. They ex- 
change glances, but keep their own counsel. Next day, 
Napoleon orders that no ships are to leave the harbour. 
Everything has been quietly prepared; an expedition like 
that to Egypt, but on a small scale. 

On the eve of his departure, he plays a game of 
ccarte with the ladies; but he soon leaves the table and 
goes into the garden, whence he docs not return. Ilis 
mother, according to her own story, finds him sitting 
under a fig tree. After lirief hesitation, lie la}^s his hand 
un her forehead, and says, much moved: 

“1 will tell you all about it. No one else must know, not 
even rauline.” 

Then he goes back to his old tone, as if he were talking 
to Berthier: 

‘T must tell you that I am leaving next evening.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Paris,” A pause. “I should like your advice.” 

ddie mother’s heart sto]3s beating for a moment. How 
she has enjoyed the last six months; the pericxf of quiet 
intiTCourse with her son. An end to the tranciuillity and 
the security! But Letizia is a proud woman and a clever 
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one. She knows tlint nobody can hold him back wlien he 
has made uj) his mind, and that the only effect of anxious 
dissuasion will be to disturb his composure. She says: 

“Follow your destiny. It cannot be God's will that you 
are to die from poison, or after an inactive old a,i^e; 
thoui^h it ma}' well he his will that you are to die sword in 
hand. Let us juit our trust in Mother Mary.” 

On the last evening, the authorities are summoned by 
their sovereign. He announces his imminent departure. “1 
have hec'ii extraordinarily well pleased here. As a sign of 
confidence, 1 am leaving my mother and my sister. To 
}’our care, too, T entrust this ccmntry, to which I attach 
great ingiortance.” The governor and the mayor express 
their lively regret. The tone befits the departure of a dis¬ 
tinguished guest, who has been spending a few months in 
a lovely island for the benefit of his health, and is son^ 
that the time has come for his return home. 

He goes on board, and at dawn seven little frigates, 
carrying a thousand men and a few guns, set sail for the 
h'rench coast, fie stands on the deck. The outlines of 
Elba, where he has lived so peacefully, and of C'orsica, 
where many years before he had made stormy attenijits to 
force his wa\' Ujiwards, fade into the clistance. Slowly the 
coast of the French Riviera begins to show clearly through 
the mists of the first day of March. Let us look into the 
I'.mjieror’s mind: 

“What is the minimum? Defeat and death. What is the 
maximum? Europe? No use thinking any more about 
luirojie! The dream of the United States of Ifurojie is 
linished. I cannot get another million I'Tenchmen, and the 
loreign nations are not ready for my scheme. I must give 
f ranee a constitution, and must accommodate mvself to 
governing through Chambers. The time for dictatorshi])s 
is over. Besides, we are not in Paris yet. What will the 
army do?” 

His thoughts are coloured with the spirit of the time. 
He is a man of forty-five, with more past than future ; no 
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’op.ger }^oun«' enough to take the world hy storm, but not 
too old for a desperate venture. Thus does Nay)oleon 
again draw near to French shores, in a mood betwixt 
courage and renunciation. 


XVI 

dlic mountains are calling', the valleys are echoing, as 
the procession of a thousand men who landed at Cannes 
wends its way through one Al])ine village after another. 
An enthusiastic crowd encircles the old guard which has 
])ursued its way along the road of history without jubila¬ 
tion and without sorrow, imperturhal)le as a rock. The 
]ieasants, these sons of the hills, in the selfsame hamlets, 
liad once before seen him, a lean, small, unknown gen¬ 
eral; in those days he had relieved tluan from the burden 
of maintaining an undisciplined soldiery, and had led the 
troops over the Alps to victory, dliese mountain folk 
were the (irst to see the miracle he wrought; they ])1 unit'd 
themselves on the thought that from their villages the 
Emperor had gone forth. And now, of a sudden, he is 
among them again ! Surely the procession of the thousand 
will work a spell, and seem to be the march of prophets 
and saviours? 

They come from their mountain fastnesses; women and 
chiklren bring up the rear; songs against the king arc 
com])Osed and sung; in the lesser towns, the bolder spirits 
force the city fathers to go forth to meet the new comer; 
for more than a hundred miles he ('iicounters none but 
peasants. 

Na])oleon had reckoned upon this. He would not face a 
march through Aix and Avignon, through the monarchi¬ 
cal provinces. He preferred to leave his few cannon h^'- 
liind in the snow-covered mountain paths, in order the 
quicker to reach Daupliine. Here the peasants had re¬ 
ceived the most generous distribution of the nobles’ lands. 
They are full of anger now against king, priest, and 
''migre, who, after the lapse of twenty-five years, are 
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contesting the peasants’ right to hold these lands. Was not 
the great revolution made to protect the poor? Was it not 
made by ])easants in the country and workmen in the 
t')\vn? The Consul had not taken hack anything from 
th(‘m : even the Emperor had only called up their sons; 
they have nen^u* ceased to look upon him as one of them- 
selvc's, for their minds moved slowly and their hearts 
were constant. Now, the king had come ])ack again, and 
forthwith the nobles had begun to squabble over the fields 
the pc'asant had tilled. 

The souls (»f the countryfolk were heavy at the change 
of fortune. J^dfteen years ago the mood had been similar 
wlieii Napoleon, returning from Egy])t in his little shi]), 
hc'id landed, and the whole of southern Erance had hailed 
him as saviour. Whtit can have haj)],)ened in the last ten 
months, to make these ])e(3])le receive with every token o£ 
j(W the man whom they liad so recently execrated? True, 
he had passed through another part of the country at that 
time; and the national misfortune had needed a scapegoat. 
His disfavour among the folk had been as brief as his de¬ 
feat. But belief in him lasted as long as the years of his 
glory. 

What will the first troojis wc meet do? lie himself, 
w'iien he took leave, had urged them to serve the father- 
land. And the fatherland was tlie king! They wear the* 
Bourl)on’s white cockade, they eat the king's bread, from 
the lij)s of patrician officers they have received a new and 
ugly ])icture of the erstwhile leader. Ifvervthing will de¬ 
pend on his power of suggestion. Uncertain feelings 
govern his heart as he strides inland from Cannes. To 
his left, lies the fort of Antibes. Does he recognise the 
tower wherein he was thrown when Robespierre fell? In 
just such a tower, the Bourbon will ding him, against 
just such a wall Europe will stand him, if he should fad 
on the iiKjrrow to accomplish what his glance and his 
word ha\'e so often succeeded in doing before. 

Outside Grenoble, near La Mure, he has his first em 
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counter with the royal troops. They have orders to exter¬ 
minate him and his “band of brigands”; the officers have 
taken the oatli to the king just as in former days they had 
taken tlie oath to the Emperor. Tlie order to attack is 
given. Is the blood of brethren to be shed? That is wliat 
Napoleon has spent a lifetime in avoiding. Js this highway 
to be turned into a battle-held? lie alights from his horse, 
takes ten strides towards them, and shouts: 

“Soldiers of the fifth army corjis! Don’t you know me? 
Tf there is one among you wrio wishes to kill his Em¬ 
peror, let him come forward and do so. Here I am !“ Say¬ 
ing which, he throws ojien his grey cloak. 

A terrible pause. What will hajipen? 

Those are our brethren! This is our general! We have 
seen him in so many battles, standing on a hillock, or sit¬ 
ting over the bivouac fire, or facing the musket shots and 
cannon balls! Must not nature and remembrance over¬ 
power the influence of recent vows? The soldiers cry : 
“\hve rEmpereur!” A general running to and fro ensues, 
guards and soldiers mingling; caps are stuck upon ba\'o- 
net ]X)ints—what does one more hole in the blue cloth 
matter? An hour later, two thousand instead of one thou¬ 
sand fall in behind their leader. 

This encounter on the high road to Grenoble, this mo¬ 
ment of time, his call, his asjiect, were decisive. The man 
of action had won back to leadership through his own 
deed; the middle-aged warrior had regained life, power, 
and realm, b}' a look and a word. Thus he reaches Gre¬ 
noble. By a manifesto he communicates his thoughts to 
the people: 

'‘Frenchmen! . . . After the fall of Paris my heart 
was torn, but my spirit remained unshaken. , . . My life 
belongs to you, and must once more be made useful to 
you. In my exile, 1 heard your plaints and your cries. 

. . . You accused me of too long a slumber, saying I was 
sacrificing the interests of the country to my own repose 
Encompassed by dangers, I have sailed over the sea. Now 
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I am in your midst, to demand my rights, which are also 
your rights. 

“Soldiers! We are not conquered! . . . Marrnont’s 
treachery delivered the capital into the hands of the 
enemy, and disorganised our army. . . . Now 1 have 
come! Your general, who was elected to the throne by the 
suffrage of the people, and raised aloft on your shields, 
has returned to you. Kally to him! . . . Wear the tri¬ 
colour cockade again, the cockade of our days of victory! 
l^et the eagles which you bore at Ulm and Austcrlitz, at 
Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, at Eckmuhl and Wagram, at 
Smolensk and on the Moskva, at Liitzen and Montmirail, 
once more wave on high! . . . lEissessions, rank, and 
glory, for yourselves and for your children, have no worse 
foes than those princes who have been forced upon you 
by foreign powers. . . . Victory will guide us forward 
through the storms, and the eagles shall Hy from one 
church steeple to the other until at last they alight on 
Notre Dame!” 

\nvc rEmpereur! The troops in Grenoble, together 
with the imperial nobles, come over. Seven thousand men 
follow him to Lyons. Lyons comes over. Massena, who 
had been serving the king, journeys from NIarseilles and 
pays homage to the Emperor. 

“Where is Ney?” Embarrassed silence. “With the 
king?” 

dliey tell him about the council of war in Paris. Since 
the terrible news was brought, the fat king and his lean 
court have sat there trembling. The “iMoiiitcur,” which 
had lied in Napoleon's favour for fifteen years, now lies 
on behalf of the king: the Emperor, it announces, is 
dead. Just as they are deliberating w^hat to do, old Count 
Conde enters the room and asks his royal cousin whether 
on Maundy Thursday the king himself should not officiate 
at the washing of feet. The king is writing a manifesto to 
the army. But who is sitting by him, his mainstay, the true 
leader of the Bourbon army? What is the man’s name? 
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It is Marshal Ncy. When, on the retreat from Moscow 
he had been cut off from the main body and appeared to 
be lost, his master had cried: “Ney is lost! T would give 
the two hundred millions from my cellars in the Tuileries, 
if I had him again!" Now he rises from among the royal 
pleni])otentiaries gathered round the conference table; he 
swears to annihilate his sometime master. But when the 
breeze of general enthusiasm sweeps by him, he veers; his 
cor])s dons the tricolour cockade, and in Besanc^on he 
sends word to the lunperor that he would like to write a 
vindication of his conduct. But the Em])eror waves the 
proposal aside, saying: “Tell him I love him the same as 
ever, and that to-morrow I shall embrace bim.” 

What a master-strrfke! True, he forgives; but he leaves 
Ney on tenterhooks till the morrow. Next day, the mar¬ 
shal stammers; “I love you. Sire; but as a son of the 
fatherland. ... I was forced to kneel down before that 
fat hog to receive the cross of St. Louis! liad you not 
come, we vshould have chased him away ourselves.” 

“Marvellous! How vacillating he is, how pale!" These 
thoughts flit through the Emperor’s mind as he asks his 
questions. 

The count of Artois has fled. The very morning of the 
flight, the guards had sworn to die with him ; by midday, 
thev had rallied to the Emperor. Such behaviour does not 
please Napoleon, and he keeps this portion of the guard 
at arm’s length. But there is one man who had remained 
loyal to Louis until the Bourbon was in safety; not till 
then does he change sides. This recruit, Napoleon wel¬ 
comes, and with his owui hand decorates him with the em¬ 
blem of the l^egion of Honour! 

But what a change! The more this avalanche of sol¬ 
diers grows as he marches forward towards ]\iris, tlie 
more peaceful do his speeches become. In one town after 
another, he addresses the municipal councillors and the 
citizens in the following words: “War is at an end. Peace 
nnd liberty! The principles of the revolution must be 
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])r()tccle(l from the onslaughts of the emigres. The 
trc'aties with Juirope must be adhered to. France will win 
hack her glory without war. We must he content to he 
the most esteemed nation, without trying to dominate 
other countries.” 

Does the people grasp the significance of the new tone? 
It' the nation understands, is there belief in its genuine¬ 
ness? Must one !)e content? Glory without war? To a 
high official, an old acquaintance whom he meets on the 
march and in whom at length he finds an intelligent lis¬ 
tener after addressing dull-witted citizens and partisan 
ofiictTs, he gives this political explanation: 

“Tli(* s])irit of the ])co}de is changed. In earlier days, 
the nation thought only of glory'; now it thinks only^ oi 
liberty. In the [last, 1 brought the notion gkjry; I will not 
withhold liberty now. Freedom can he enjoyed in ttdl, 
when j)ower rests u])on a good constitution. . . , Only— 
no anarchy! That would bring us hack to the clays of the 
despotic republicans, wlicn every^ one had a finger in the 
])ie. 1 shall retain only so much power as is essential for 
g() Vcrn in g pro]K‘rly 

In the naive closing sentence lies the new problem. He 
has broached the question; he is determined to stabilise 
the basic ideas of democracy. One thing is the same as 
on the Eighteenth Brumaire: no party politics! “1 don’t 
want to write to them,” he says, when achised t(^ forgive 
the turncoats. “They would believe that I was pledged 
to them. How arc things in the Tuilcries?” 

“Nothing has been changed; not even the eagles have 
been removed.” He is gayq bubbling over with good hu- 
iiKHir. I fe laughs. 

“I su])pose King Louis found the eagles decorative! 
What are they' playing at the theatre? How is Talma? 
Were ycni at court? Fve been told that the Bourbons 
looked like jiarvenus, did not know what to talk about, 
nor how to behave.” 

How inquisitive he is! How full of malicious ioy! How 
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he yearns for the air of Paris! IJc seeks his revenge in 
nieckerv, he whom the others had so long- held iij) to 
ridicule. He is told of tlie jvirsimony of the court. He is 
sh(nvn the king's effigy' on a twenty-franc piece. 

“Do )Ou .sc'C ? They’ve got it again: ‘God f)rotect the 
king'! My device is: ‘God ])rotect France’! They’ve left 
oiit those words, 'riicy were always like tliat: evervthing 
for themselves; nothing for l^'rance!” In the course of 
three minute's he encjuires after twenty persons. When he 
is told that Hortensc has been made a duchess, he answers 
.simply : 

“She should have called herself Madame P)onai)arte. 
That name is worth more than all the rest.” 

His words arc symbolic of the new e]X)ch. If he calls 
himself Bonaparte once more, grants a constitution, al¬ 
lows liberty, and does not grasp at more ])o\ver than lie 
actually needs, he can make himself king of h'rance. Then, 
after the failure of his atlenijit at the uniheation of lui- 
rope, he will still be able to liecome the hapjyv exemplar 
of a modern jirincc by God’s grace. He has always ruled 
as circumstances might dicta1(‘. Now, called to power for 
the second time, and after liis imaginative flight towards 
far horizons, he will still prove him.self a master. The 
road lies open. 

The road to Paris is likewise o])en. Tlic Bom bon king 
has run away, and the m.ajority of the inhabitants are on 
the limjieror's side. Any one who might still have dreaded 
a fight with tile last royal troops, mu.st have overestimated 
them. When the lunperor is yet a hundred miles from the 
ca])ital, the remnants of the royal guard flee from the city. 
The Emi)eror’s army overtakes tlic' king, Init allows him 
to escape to a seai)ort, being content to take the silver he 
is carrying off with him in sixty carts, anel to seize his 
cannon. France has a hearty laugh at this fat old gentle¬ 
man, who had been escorted from Ivngland to Paris by 
.merny soldiers, and now makes all speed back to Faig- 
iand with the soldiers of France chasing him. 
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Paris is calm. 7'he town has long since forgotten how 
to take the* initiative. During the twenty days between the 
Emperor’s landing in the south and his arrival eit the capi¬ 
tal, tlK‘ thermometer of the ])ress registers the following 
degree's: “Ehe monster has esca])ed from his ])lace of 
(sxik.”—“The h'orsican werewcjlf has landed at Cannes.” 
—“The tiger a])])eared at Cia]), troops were sent against 
him, the wretclied adventurer ended his career in the 
mountains.”—“The fiend has actually, thanks to treachery, 
been ahlc to get as far as Cmenohk'.”—“'fhe tyrant has 
rt'ached Lyons, where horror jiaralysed all attem])ts at 
resistance.”—“'Fhe usurper has dared to advance within 
a jiuiulred and hft}^ miles of tlie capital.”—“Lor.aparte 
/noves northward with rajiid strides, hut he will never 
reach Paris,”—“d'o-morrow Napok'on will be at our 
gates.”—“Mis ^laje.sty is at Fontainebleau.” 

When, at length, without ha^'ing had to fire a shot, thc 
EnijX'ror miiunts the steus of the jialace he had lieen com¬ 
pelled to leave thirteen months before, Paris is o\’(.‘rawed 
by his soldiers, and the emigres have lied wath the king. 
All is (|uiet. PTe notes the fact, listens attentively, and 
says: “They have let me come, just as they let the others 

Eh:nv he has his first disappointment! The march on 
Paris had becai glorious, and in after days he sjioke of 
it as the most sjilendid experience in his life. But here, 
in the city which will ultimately decide his fate, the city 
whose favour he has wooed more assiduously than he 
ever fought for any realm, the city he has never wholly 
conquere^l, he encounters moral resistance. Those whose 
favour he courts are no longer in the arms of their new 
fri(’nd; but they are listless, as if, after excess of passion, 
their vital energ}’ had run dowai. Still, here he is, and lie 
must bestir himself. 

Me looks to Vienna for a sign. 

A week after Napoleon's landing in France, Mettcrnich 
goes to bed at three o’clock, and is awakc'ned at six by a 
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tncsscMigcr who hands him a despatch. TTc reads the in¬ 
scription on the envelope, “Cicneral Consulate, (lenoa,’" 
angrily turns over and goes to sleej) again. ITe does not 
o{)en th(‘ missive till several hours later, to read : “Camp¬ 
bell, the English commissioner, has just called to enquire 
whether Na]X)leon has been seen in Genoa. He has van- 
ishc'd from the island of Elba.” 

The bomb! Those who were yesterday still intriguing 
against one another, now become thick as thieves cuice 
more. The vows which have so often been broken are 
renewed. The first to think of declaring the man an out¬ 
law is Raron vom Stein, whom Napoleon had outlawed 
five years earlier. The possibility is discussed, but fatber- 
in-law Francis of Hal)sburg cannot make up his mind 
to the step; he would like to ask Marie Louise first. Four 
years ago she was devoted to her husband. She has never 
breathed a waird of complaint to her father or to any of 
her women friends. Why should she? Napoleon had done 
whatever she wanted ; she had been courted and wealthy; 
he had been the most equable of husbands; the parents 
had shared in the games of the little boy. Will she now 
become the Emperor’s advocate? 

The wife of Napoleon and the mistress of the Austrian 
officer prefers to take up her pen and write a formal 
declaration to the congress. She will have nothing to do 
with the Emperor, and she will put herself under the j)ro- 
tection of the allies. Such is her answer to that hour when 
Napoleon had had to choose between the mother’s life and 
the child’s, and had decided in favour of the mother. Not 
until his wfife has cast her vote against him, is the Em¬ 
peror made an outlaw: “The powers declare that Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte has placed himself outside the bounds of 
civil and social relationships, and that as an enemy and 
disturber of the peace of the world he is consigned to 
public prosecution.” 

The tidings leave him unmoved. He is used to being 
outlawed. When he left Corsica, he and all his relatives 
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were under sentence of outlawry. The word “outlaw” had 
been shouted at him in the Orangerie at Saint-Cloud. The 
])o])e had pronounced the major excommunication against 
liim. All three anathemas had glanced harmless from his 
coat of mail, so that he deemed himself impregnable. But 
this fourth l)an will lay him low. 

He still continues to hope in the Habsburg. Announc¬ 
ing his intention to summon the Electoral (.’olleges of the 
lunpire to a great assembly, he s]x*aks of the gathering, 
in Carlovingian terminology, as a Champ de Mai, for he 
intends to have the em])ress and his son crowned there. 
He thinks that this will ensure Austrian support, and 
writes to his wife: 

“J am master of France. The people and the army are 
wild with enthusiasm! No one but the so-called king has 
run away to England. ... I expect you here in April 
with my son.” The thought of his dynasty is ineradicable. 

But even this most natural of feelings assumes a dis¬ 
torted form, for his feelings are in pawn to the old world. 
Writing to the man who has just outlawed him, he says: 
“At the moment when providence has recalled me to the 
capital of my States, it is my chief desire, the object of 
my tenderest inclination, to see my wife and son once 
more.” He goes on to speak of his wife, who must cer¬ 
tainly reciprocate his longing. Then: “All my endeavours 
are directed towards the firm establishment of this throne 
which the love of my people guarantees and restores to 
me; and towards handing it down to my son in due time, 
based upon an imperishable foundation. . . . Since a 
lasting jieace is essential to the attainment of this impor¬ 
tant and sacred aim, there is nothing nearer to my heart 
than to remain at peace with all the powers.” 

Is this sublime, or is it ridiculous? Napoleon renounces 
war, and abandons his designs on Europe. He speaks 
truth when he says that he needs nothing more than 
France. The monarchs who had conquered him last year 
have formed a new alliance against him, and have de- 
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dared hiin an outlaw. Tlie sentence of outlawry has been 
signed by Eni])eror Francis, in the Austrian ca})ital, with 
iMarie Louise’s express authorisation. She had left him 
after the last defeat; had thrown u]) the rei;encv which 
she had sworn to carry on faithfully ; had taken the hoy 
with her; had thrown herself into anothca* man’s arms, 
and is still livin^ with him; the ]un|K*ror knows these 
things. But now, instead of beginning the new era with a 
clear-cut severance from all that has overthrown and dis- 
ap|X)inted him, he begins by suing for the friendship of 
this old throne which had triumjdied over his new one. 

This is the ban, this is the outlawry, which will for the 
second time bring him to his doom. 

XVI1 

The adventurer now becomes a rat-catcher, like the 
Pied Piper of Ilamelin. Bourbon has been clever enough 
to invite the best talents to serve him; and as a result of 
this, when once the royalist national anthem had beer: 
sung, all went smoothly for him. Some of these men know 
not whether to go or to stay; they wait upon events. But 
Napoleon, who has always commanded, who has never 
canvassed for any one’s services, jdaces the flute of the 
tempter to his li])s: he knows that now is the time for 
suggestion and smiles. The loyal few, he restores to their 
posts, with a shake of the hand. Maret, Davoust, and 
Caulaincourt form part of his ministry. 

He knows all that those who have ju'oved ungrateful 
have been doing, and he judges them by their rec(.)rd. 
Officials, officers, and court dignitaries, again Hock to his 
levees. A count of the old aristocracy comes likewise. Na¬ 
poleon had called this man back from exile and had ma(U“ 
him senator; but at the Bourbon restoration the count 
had gone over to the king. Now, as the Emperor draws 
near, the count casts his eyes heavenward and seems to 
imply that his actions were dictated by God’s inscrutable 
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will. The Emperor smiles. Not a word is exchanged. Hut 
the count comes no more to court. When, on the other 
liand, one of Marmont’s generals, a man who had de¬ 
livered a decisive speech in the war council before the 
marshal’s defection, approaches Napoleon and begins to 
stammer out an explanation, the Emperor dfjes not smile. 
Ee says, in an overbearing tone: “What do you want of 
me? Can you not see that I do not know you?’’ 

Elere is Cdudinot: for twenty years he was Bonaparte’s 
companion-in-arms; now he comes back to the Em})eror. 
“You see, Oudinot ? You were worshij)])ed as a god by the 
Lorraint'rs; two hundred thousand ])easants were ready, 
even last year, to oq through fire and water for your sake. 
To-day 1 have to protect you against these same peas¬ 
ants !” 

Here is Rapp. He has wavered longer than the rCwSt, 
and even now comes hesitatingly to his master. “You’ve 
ket)t us waiting a long time! Did you really want to take 
up arms against me?” 

Rapj) is an Alsatian, half a German, and as such he is 
\nore a man of duty than a man of feeling: “My duty, 
Sire, constrained me.” 

“Diable! The soldiers would not have obeyed you; your 
Alsatians would have stoned you!” 

But Rapp is nothing if not thorough: “You must admit, 
Sire, the position was a difficult one. You abdicate, you 
leave France, you advise us to serve the king, you come 
again. ...” 

“Were you often here? How did they treat you? At 
first, I sup])ose, they flattered you. Soon they’d have 
chucked you out of doors. That is wliat your fate would 
have been. . . . Have you read Chateaubriand’s pamph¬ 
let? Is it true that I am a coward on the battle-field? They 
are always accusing me of ambition because they have 
nothing better to say. Does one get as fat as I, if one is 
constantly being symiTed on by ambition? . . . Once 
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ai^iiin, General, we must serve Franco. Then we i:an be 
gatliered to our fathers.” 

In such a debonair and lively manner does he play with 
this doughty and decorous old comrade. But Rap]) holds 
his own: “You must admit. Sire, that you made a mis¬ 
take in not concluding i)eace after Dresden. You treated 
as nonsensical my rej)orts concerning German senti¬ 
ment. . . The Emperor is quick with his re])artee: 

‘Y on do not understand what such a })eace would have 
meant!” Suddenly his tone changes into one more suitable 
to the camp than to this palace and to this hour; it is inti¬ 
mate and familiar, and goes home to Rapp’s heart: “Or 
were you perhaps afraid of beginning a fresh war, you 
who for liftecn long years had acted as my adjutant? 
When 3^011 returned from Eg}q)t you were nothing more 
than a soldier. I liave made a man of you. To-day you can 
have whatever you like to ask for. . . . J shall never for¬ 
get your conduct before Moscow. At Danzig you achieved 
the greatest that any man could achieve. Ney and 3 ^ 011 , you 
belong to the tiny legion of those who have strength of 
character!” The Ein|)cror eml)raccs him, kisses him again 
and again. Then, pulling Ra])p's moustache, he says: 

“Eh? One of the braves of Egypt and Austcrlitz—and 
you wanted to forsake me! ^V)U shall take command of 
the army on the Rliine, while I am dealing with the Prus¬ 
sians and the Russians. In two months, I hope you will 
be receiving my wife and n^ son in Strasburg. From to¬ 
day, you are my adjutant!” 

“At your orders, Sire!” 

Had the Emperor ever seen U^aJloistcin's Death ])er- 
formed on the German stage, as had, perhaps, that would- 
be murderer in Poland? Fie must have this fcEow, Ra])p, 
about him. The man is fundamcntall 3 ^ honest, and is as 
brave as he is honourable; of all the Grand Army, he is 
the officer who was most frequently wounded. He only 
went over to the king from a sense of duty; he is not to 
be bought by the lure of promises. And yet, in a quarter 
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of an hour, he is not only the Emperor’s man once more, 
hut has accepted the posts of army commander and 
adjutant, as of old. Fidelity, Napoleon realised it well, is 
what the Emperor most urgently needs. 

Ne}''s case is a more diflicult one. Remorse keeps Ney 
sleepless. With distrauf;-ht countenance and extravagant 
words he addresses his master; “Perhaps you have heard. 
Sire, before 1 marched to Lk"san(;:on, I said at the council 
of war—here, in the Tuileries, 1 promised the kin^'—“ 

“Well, what did you promise?” 

“To l)rin<; you in an iron caj^^e, and place 3 011 before his 
throne*—” 

The Iun])eror stiffens. I1ien: “Foolishness! Such 
thoiii^hts are unworthy of a soldier!” 

“You are mistaken, .Sire,” exclaims the Marshal yet 
more excitedl}'; “allow me to finish. I said it, yes—but— 
I wanted to hide my real feelings—” 

The Emperor is incensed. Ney quickly withdraws, and 
only after the lapse of two months takes command in the 
campaign. Thus near to madness had these iron warriors 
been linmght through their struggle between duty and 
inclitiation, wlien the one great will which mastered them 
had been withdrawn. Berthier, who also rallied to Napo¬ 
leon, had gone through the same experience. 

“The donkey,” exclaims the Em})eror leniently, when 
talking of his old lavourite. “He’s a good fellow. I ask 
nothing of him than that he should present himself before 
me in the uniform of die royal guard!” But Berthier, 
since the Emperor’s return, rushes all night through the 
rooms of his mansion, and at last throws himself head¬ 
long from a balcony, like Junot, to perish on the cobbles 
instead of dying in the battle-field. 

Forwards! We have no time for loitering! Who else 
is there? Ah, Madame de StaH pops up again. This old 
o})])onent writes to him, admires his conduct, and promises 
that if he will re.store the two million francs which France 
still owes her father, she will in future devote her literary 
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gifts to the cause of France. The pity of it! Through 
making this stipulation, so s))len(lid a woman must come 
down to history as beaten in the game! The Emperor 
mischievously re])lies that, to his givat regret, he is not 
wealth}' enough to fulfil her condition. 

Who else is there? Marmont? Augereau? The}' arc 
declared outlaws hy the Em])eror, because they sold the 
fatherland to the foreigner. And then, at long last. Talley¬ 
rand likewise! Idic lightning flashes that travel from 
Vienna to Laris and from l^aris to Vienna strike a (leadly 
blow at this hostile friendship which has lasted for 
eighteen yeai^. Isach man thinks in his secret hc^art: “A 
pitv that so fine a brain should be working for the other 
side!” 

W’hat about the second of the Dioscuri? I'ouche is back 
again ! He takes up his scTvice as Minister of Police in the 
twofold cai)acity of working for and against his masU‘r. 
He sa}'s of the Emperor: ‘A\’ell, he's here. We lujue of 
us exactly wished him back again: now we shall have to 
keep vlosc watch on him. . . . The man has returned 
e^•en madder than when he left. T give him three months!" 
Meanwhile, he corresjxjnds with M(*tternicb ; but sj)ies 
so<jn tell the lemperor, who angrily ajKVstrr)pliises him: 
“You are a traitor!" Laxalette, who is in w'aitingg hcLirs 
the words through the half-o})en door. “W hy do }'ou con¬ 
sent to be my minister if you mean to oelra}- me? I know 
that }'ou are exchanging Liters with Metternicli through 
the intermediation of a bank official in Basle. 1 coul<l have 
you hanged, and all the world would ap])laud ni}' action." 
IMtiche's answer has not b(‘en R'corded ! 

The minister owed his present })f)sition to his radical 
outlook, for he had been a revolutionary in theory ever 
since Kobespierre’s time. The Ein])eror nt^eded him in the 
cabinet as a decoy for the democrats. But Eouclie not only 
betrayed his master to Metternicli, he likewise betrayed 
Metternicli to the radicals; he wanted to set up a re[)ublic 
—with Eouclie at the head. Carnot, who w'as a more vio- 
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lent anta£^onist of the king- than ev^n the Emperor liim- 
self liad hcen, now, for the first time since the days of the 
Dirc‘Ctorv, entered the ministry. 

lEit, as spiritual leader, the Emperor wins over his 
whilom enemy, Benjamin Constant, a friend of Madame 
dt* Stael. This oldtime deme)crat, wlio had recently been 
tlumdering in the press against the brigand of Elba and 
comparing him to Attila and to Genghis Khan, is needed 
now that the Em])eror pr{)])()ses to gov^ern through Cham- 
lu'rs. Napoleon, therefore, invites Constant to an audi¬ 
ence. The hjnperor has not seen him for fifteen years. 
'The interview, recorded by Constant, occupies four pages 
of jiriiit. Wit are shown, without periphrases, the last 
transformation of Najioleon, the statesman who was ever 
ready to adaj)t his course to the demands of j^ractical poli- 
tics. 

“'The nation again wishes for triliimes and assemblies 
Ft has always wanted them, for it threw itself at my feet 
when J climbed to t)()wer. ... 1 assumed less j)owxn- than 
was actually conceded me. To-day, all is otherwdse. 'The 
prt‘ference for constitutions, for elections, for speeches, is 
again to the fore. This is, how^ever, the desire of a 
minority. The majority desires myself, alone. ... I am 
not onl\’ the soldiers’ Em])eror; I am also the Em])eror 
of the workers and peasants. . . . Thus, in sjdte of all, 
the j)eo])le comes back to me. I treat the })eople severely, 
1 never dattc'r the ])e()]de; and yet the people cries: ‘Long 
live the Emperor!’ This is because there are common 
bonds between us. . . . 

“It is otherwise with nobility. The nobles thronged my 
anterooms begging and receiving the posts they coveted. 

. . . But no common bond has ever existed between us. 
The horse submitted to the rider, it had been well trained; 
all the same, I felt it tremble beneath me. . . . Yes, I en¬ 
deavoured to set up a world monarchy, and for this I 
needed unfettered power. Who, in my place, would not 
have washed to do likewise? Did not the w^orld itself en- 
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coiirai;c me? Princes and sul)jects hastened to come be¬ 
neath my scc‘])tre's sway. . . . But if France is to ])e the 
wliole of mv dominions, then a constitution is better. . . . 

“Tell me your ideas. Freedom of speecli, free elections, 
res])onsil)]e inini.sters, freedom of the i)rc‘ss? . . . T am 
ai:Teea])le to all this. Fsj^ecially the freedom of the i)ress. 
T(j try and crush this any Ioniser would he absurd. ... 1 
am the man of the i)eople. If the ])eople really wants free¬ 
dom, I must it. ... T am no longer a conqueror; 1 
can no longer be a conciueror. I know what is ])ossible and 
what is iin])ossihle. AJy sole mission now is to set Frc'ince 
on her feet once more and to <iiv(‘ her a constittition 
adaj^ted to the temperament of her ])eo])le. . . . 

“I do not hate freedom. altliouL^li I ^avt^ it a wide berth 
when 1 met it on my way. 1 understand liberty; i was 
nourislu'd on this idea. The lalxairs of lifteen \ ears have 
been destroyed; if I wished to be,^in all oxer ru^ain. I 
should need twenty x'cars and should have to sacrilice two 
million men. ... I want peace; T can t^et it only throui^h 
victory. 1 will not fill you with false hopes; I forc'see a 
terrible war. In order to win throui.th, I must hax'e the 
sujiport of the peojde. The ])eo]jle will ask for freedom 
in exchanite for its su])]X)rt. \b*rv wi'll, the ])e()ple shall 
have freedom. . . . My situation is a new one for me. I 
am getting older. At forty-five one is no loiy^wr the man 
one was at thirty. The repose of a constitutional kin" 
would suit me excellentlx'. And I am sure that this state 
of things would meet with the a])])roval of my son.” 

Such were the basic ideas of Emperor Na])oleon on his 
return from Elba; he was to bc'come kin" of France. That 
his ideas are ^ii^^enuine and his intentions pure, is proved 
by the realism of his motives. Wc have not to do with a 
man who jiretends to a change of heart; this is no hero 
who, in commune with his maker upon an island, has be¬ 
come a saint. Here we have the man himself, wishful to 
rule as circumstances permit; a man who has ever been 
mindful of public opinion. He recognises that he has to do 
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,vith a new If he himself did not inau^^uratc sncii 

an e]) 0 (;]), rit East, Ihrouf^h his fall, he mad(‘ its realisa¬ 
tion possible. Na|)ole(^n feels that a land which has cx]>e' 
lienced the dirtaturship) of ^^eniiis, can no longer revert 
to the dictatordii]) of inheritance. If the sj^irit of the 
rev(.)hilion has l)ecoine ])etriried into a single huge figure, 
a new structure must arise from its ruins, and the stone 
blocks that are used in the huikling nurst he so placed as 
to secure wider levels and a less ta])C‘ring ])innac]e. In 
very truth, the son of the revolution, even when he he- 
coiiK's a tt rant, cannot he succ(‘eded by a king who reigns 
by Clod’s grace. Tie can only be succeederl by deinocrac\'. 

For this reason, the Emperor deals more severel}' withi 
the emigres than he was wont: he confiscates estates; he 
disbands the royal guard; and does at the end of his 
carc'er what he should have done at the start, namely, he 
abolishes feudal titles, thus ridding himself of the old 
nobilit}' whose false compliments had cost him so clear, 
lly these decrees he recreates the ret'olutionary s])irit, and 
makes it stronger than it has been since his coronation, 
eleven \ears earlier. He issues the following declaration 
to the civil authorities: 

“1 have returned to-day for the same reason which 
brought me back from Egypt: l)ecause things are not go¬ 
ing well with the fatherland. . . . T do not want to carry 
on any more wars. We have to forget that we \\ere mas¬ 
ters of the world. ... In those da}'s, I pursued the aim 
of creating a great United Slates of Tairope, and I was 
compelled to neglect many jioints of home piolicy which 
would have secured the freedom of the citizens of France. 
Now I shall work for no other (jbject than for France’s 
consolidation and IraiKjuillity, for the protection of 
property, for the free interchange of ideas: the prince 
must be the first servitor of the State.” Among the 
hearers are many who, but a year ago, amid the thunder 
crashes of the catastrophe, had listened to other words 
utterecl by these selfsame lips: ‘'I am the State.” Never- 
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theless they pin their faith to his new constitution, whose 

elaboration is entrusted to Constant. 

When the constitution is placed before them, they are 
alarmed. “Additional Act?“ Are we once more to he 
cheated? The democrats pour forth a hail of criticism. 
Simultaneously, news comes from Vienna; the powers de¬ 
clare war on Napoleon: no harm shall come to J'rance. A 
signal! For twenty years, so the sayiiye^ runs throiiqh the 
land, we have desired peace. At last we have .yot it. Is it 
once more to come to an end? ‘T cannot hide the fact 
from you any loiy£;-er,“ says a councilk)r of .^tate to the 
Em])eror; “the women are your declared enemies, and 
these o];)]'>onents are always dangerous in Franc(‘.“ No 
one wants any more levies to he made. Instead of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, only sixty thousand an¬ 
swer his call. 

This decision of the ]>owers is an expression of the 
mood of the princes, and not of the peo])les tlu'y ;j^o\ern, 
for these, just like, the French people, are eae^er for re- 
p(»se. The sentence of outlawry is not so much a ])olitical 
move as an insistence on a point of honour, and tiie ex¬ 
pression of Emperor Francis’ desire to exact moral ven- 
j^wance. But it gnaws at the foundation of Napoleon's 
power. When he had first come back, h'rance had been in 
his favour. Since, however, all the other States of lui- 
rope are against him, France will make no more sacrifjces 
on his behalf. The funds, which had risen when he 
reached Paris, fall. 

The Emperor is alarmed. An intimate, from whom he 
has asked news of the recruiting campaign, says to him: 
^'Your Majesty will not he left unsuj)ported.“ To which 
the Emperor replies in low tones: “I was almost afraid 
I should be!” 

Ilis friends find him less active than of yore; he is fat¬ 
ter, his features are lax, he needs many h(jt baths, and lies 
in them a long time; he takes a great deal of slee]). “He 
seemed full of cares,” writes one of his circle. “The .self- 
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confidence of his speeches, his authoritative lone, had van¬ 
ished,” 

Onlv four weeks ago, at liis hrst advent, he appeared 
rejuvenated and lively. Why this rela])sc? 

First and foremost, his wife’s behaviour has shaken 
liim. A semi-anonymous letter from VTenna, addressed to 
l.avalette, lias fallen into his hands. Herein are described 
Marie Louise’s scorn for the lem])eror, her love fir Nei])- 
jKTg; and a numher of shameful details are added. The 
Fmi])eror is surprised holding this letter, in his dimly 
lighted study, crouched over the fire, silent. 

When Meneval, who was to have accompanied Marie 
Louise on her return journey to Laris, comes back fiaan 
Vienna, he finds the Emjieror, ui the very midst of these 
eventful weeks, lying on a sofa, sunk deep in reverie. For 
many hours that day, and for half the next, the secretaiy 
has to give his master a ])recise account of everything 
that is ha])])eiiing over there, of all he has observed. The 
Ihiijieror sjioke as though “overwhelmed by a calm sor- 
rowfuhu'ss, and seemed so resigned that I was deeply 
moved. Ide was no longer confident of victory, and I felt 
that his belief in his good luck, which had sustained him 
during the march to Laris, had forsaken him.” Meneval 
has to describe every trait and gesture of the little son. 
d’he Lngieror, an ageing man, paces to and fro in the gar¬ 
den on this day in May, alone; he has to rely on a 
stranger’s word to know what his boy is like, wh(Ther the 
child is growing up to resemble his father or his grand¬ 
father. 

These things weigh him down. Tragically, the conflicts 
within him arc renewed. Now that he wishes to be a dem¬ 
ocrat in response to the sjnrit of the time, now that his 
will-to-peace is great, the menace from without frustrates 
his attem])ts to establish democracy or maintain peace. If 
no one in Fairope were to lift a finger in order to replace 
Louis on the throne, Napoleon might content himself with 
ruling within the boundaries of France, might introrlncQ 
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the freedoms he had promised. But the powers, which 
have no more lands to reclaim (since they have received 
hack all that was ever taken from them, and now possess 
what they had had before the revolution), come forward 
as they had in ’ 92 , because the wind blowing from this 
stormy corner of Europe threatens their inherited calm, 
and because none of the monarchs can sleep sound o’ 
nights so long as their Bourbon cousin is standing on the 
English shore of the Channel looking j)laintively across 
the waters towards Erance, the land of his fathers. 

Never had Napoleon taken up arms more reluctantly 
than he did when this war was forced upon him by the 
\h'enna decree. Never had the rapidity and ckar-sighted- 
'ness of a dictator or the symj)athy of public o])inion been 
more necessary to him than in this terrible crisis. Just 
now, when every one wants ])eacc, he is oldiged to arm for 
war; just now, when he is to bestow liberties on the peo~ 
j)]e, his actions are hampered at every turn. The struggle 
of the legitimists with this interloper (the upshot of which 
had been his own legitimisation), the struggle which had 
placed him on the throne, is resumed when, too late, he 
is cured of his longing to pose as legitimate monarch. 
Though he is reaching out towards liberty once more, he 
is now to sustain his final defeat. 

Thus the great rcnew^al gets no further than the Addi¬ 
tional Act to the Constitutions of the Emi)ire, which, as 
earlier with his great decress, he leaves to the ap])roval 
of the ‘'sovereign j)eople.'' 

Nevertheless, the sixty-seven articles evolved out of 
Constant’s head contain all the newer democratic ele¬ 
ments; they are a great advance upon English constitu¬ 
tional law, and remain as a model for the whole of the 
subsequent century. No one henceforward can be im¬ 
prisoned or banished without due form of law; religious 
belief and the press are to he free. The legislative body 
is changed into a Lower House, the Senate becomes an 
Upper House without the former privileges, all delibera- 
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tions arc open to the public, both Houses may initiate 
legislation and reject the budget, the ministers are to be 
responsible to parliament, the interpretation of the law 
devolves upon the Chambers. 

A number of new laws, each a dagger in the dictator’s 
heart! ^"et he yields in everything save two points which 
he carries, after a lively debate against Constant: the 
hereditariness of the peerage, into which “after one or 
two successful battles,” the nobility would again pour; 
and his right to confiscation, for “without this right I 
sliould be defenceless against the party factions. 1 am not 
an angel, but a man who cannot allow himself to be at¬ 
tacked without meting out punishment.” 

These two concessions to him create as bad an im])res- 
sion as the words “Additional Act” had done. Since he 
will allow no discussion on the matter, but only consents 
to the empty form of a plebiscite, as he had done in the 
days wdien he washed to become consul for life and subse- 
(juently emperor, the democrats begin to grumble, and no 
one is aware how^ greatly the nation is to be congratulated 
on this latest wairk of its leader. Instead of the four mil¬ 
lion votes he had received of yore, his constitution re- 
ceives only just over one and a half million votes, for 
most of the citizens abstain. 

A few^ venture to protest. Honest Carnot says; “Your 
Additional Act has not pleased the people; it will not meet 
with acce])tance. Promise me that you wall amend it. t 
must tell you the truth, for your and our salvation hang^^ 
upon your tolerance.” His tone is u])right, but wdiolly un¬ 
precedented. Since the days w'hen Ihmaparte was a lieu¬ 
tenant no one had ever s])oken thus to him. He makes a 
gesture of annoyance, and Carnot continues: “This word 
alarms you, Sire? Yes, you must show tolerance in the 
face of the national will.” 

“The foe is at our gates,” answers the veteran soldier. 
“First of all, help to chase him aw^ay. Then I shall have 
time to occupy myself wdth your liberal panaceas.” Even 
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ihoucj^li he profoundly rccot;niscs the demands of the new 
ai^e, he finds it impossible to deliberate with rejwesenta- 
P\('s of the people. 

Nha]H)leon knows only how to command ! 

XVTTI 

(hi a bri.i^hl s])riny^ mortiin<^'. the- plain is li\’ely as on 
of hij^h festival. The Ikirisians are flocking in crowds 
o tile C hamp de Alai, d'he wliole town has canine forth to 
this revival C)f the (\arlovini;ian folk assembly. The old 
tioops are there, and the new. 'Fhe ])latforms are i^aily 
decorated with tricolours. Six hundred de])utic.‘S and sev¬ 
eral hundred peers are waitini; for tht: Iun}>eror, who is 
to take the oath to the new constitution before startin^^ 
on his cam])aign. It is the first time for two or three years 
that the peojile of the gay city have had a chance of gdut- 
ting their lust for merrymaking'. Under the king, all had 
been sober and staid. 

\h)w the ]>rocession is coming forth from the town; 
from afar can be heard the fanfare of the trumpets, and 
every one is exjiecting the hero of the occasion, tlie war- 
ri(»r Napoleon, to be dressed as beseems the ])Osture of 
affairs, seeing that within a few days he will be* fighting 
for throne and country at the head of his troops. Rumour 
has run through Paris saying that he still wears his old 
green coat, in which peotde love liest to see him. 

Put what is the pageant which unfolds itself? 

hdrst comes the guard of honour, followed by tlie 
.-agles and the colours; then heralds and pages, clad in 
many-coloured costumes, as if in an allegorical yucture, 
then the lfmj)eror’s coronation coach, drawn by eight 
horses. In it is seated a man |)ictures<:|uely attired in white 
silk, almost overshadowed by a hat decked with huge 
ostrich y)lumes, and burdened by his vast coronation man¬ 
tle : a solitary man, glittering with gold. Is this the Em¬ 
peror ? 

The masses arc dumbfounded, for they wanted to frat- 
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ernisc with thrii ruI(T returned from exile; they are 
stu]>efirc] ]jy the s])ectac]e of a Chesar w]if)se cliill splen¬ 
dours Seem to rejjel the cordiality they would fain c'xhihit. 
Painful indeed is the forlorn asjK-Xt of tins middle-a^ed 
man, whose wife has not returned to him and whose son 
\.> far away, as he drives amon^ the i^apin^ crowds in his 
stat('ly chariot. 

When, after lli.i^h Mass, the spokesman of the new 
(.'liamhers confronts the Emperor, this citizen speaks in 
toiK's which ring athwart the plain: “d'rusting your 
pledges, the dt'puties will sagacieuisly revise our laws, and 
harmonise them with the constitution”—the implication 
hc'ing that the ret)rescntatives of the ]>eo])le are not yet 
satisfied, hut want more than this Additional Act. Tluai 
the s])okesman of the Cliamliers and the citizens ex¬ 
presses his hopes of victory, and wishes success to the 
eaf^les. 

The Emperor has to hide his vexaton. He announces 
the new constitution, and swears to observe it faithfully. 
TIkmi the soldiers must acclaim the oath. P)nt they can 
hardly recognise their master in this pompously attinal 
ruler. They want the old green coat; their hero sliould 
he wearing the tricolour cockad^g not gold and plumes. 
Their cheers lack enthusiasm. An eyewitness writes; 
“These were not the cheers of Austerlitz and Wagram. 
The Jfmjieror could not fail to notice it.“ 

A week later, when he ojiened both Houses with a 
speedi from the throne, he was careful to avoid every¬ 
thing which had put peojde out of humour at the Champ 
de Mai. The Lower House preaniscs to de^’otc its energies 
to the defence of the nation; hut goes on to say: “Even 
the will of the victorious ruler would not induce the na¬ 
tion to transcc'ud the bounds of defence.” The peers in the 
Upper House utter a like warning in their address, say¬ 
ing: “The French government will never be led away by 
the seductions of victory.” Napoleon stands there con¬ 
strained to silence, but trembling with wrath. He would 
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like tf) sweep tlieni all awa}’, but dares not even give them 
tlic lie. 

Among the rww peers is Lucien. He had come to join 
his brother after all. A glance and a hand-clas]) have rec¬ 
onciled tlu‘ brothers, b'or the first tiim* in his life he is 
stN’led ])rince and imperial highness. He is the h.mjieror's 
companion, delivers speeches, even gives lectures in the 
Institute, and r(‘ceiv(ss large sums of inoiK'v. Louis is ill, 
and does not come. Jerome is ready and willing. Hortense 
must replace the missing lad\’ of the house, and her sons 
have once more become imjKirtant to the man without a 
son. Na])oleon ap])ears on the balcony with his nephews, 
to show the crowd, to show J^h'ance, that the Emperor still 
has heirs. Unsoen, the spirit of irony contemplates this 
tragdcal conclusion to the history of his dynastic delusion. 

Once he drives with Hortense to IMalmaison, but goes 
alone into the room where Josejdiine died, to come forth 
from it in silence. 

Next day he sets out for the war, hoping it will be his 
last war. It is. 

Carnot, to whom at this late hour he divulges his plan, 
strongly advises him to wait until the army has betai rein¬ 
forced. Neither the Russians nor the Austrians can ar¬ 
rive before the end of July. The English and the Prus¬ 
sians will not venture to attack until their allies have 
joined them. During these six weeks, Napoleon could 
double his forces, transform France into an armed camp, 
fortify Paris on the side whence the onslaught will oome. 
The Emperor shakes his head: 

“I know all that. But it is essential that I should win a 
brilliant victory without waiting so long!” 

He knows what is at stake. It is his way to assume the 
offensive. But the master of figures would have done well 
to wait awhile, and collect his forces. ‘T must win a liril- 
liant victory soon!'’ Is not that the thought of a beaten 
champion ? Perhaps it is; but the gloomy vaticinations of 
the ruined Ciesar are fortified by the memories of General 
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H()iiai)ane. Not since his youth has he ventured to do 
what he now proposes, to advance witli a small army, 
without reserves, niohile, swift. Such, then, is his plan. 
He will not ^^ive his four opponents time to g^et togetlier. 
'I'he two that a])])ear to he ready must he separately at- 
lacked and defeated. That is the picture which hovers be¬ 
fore iiis mind. What Na])oleon, the han]')er()r, now begins 
at Charlen)i, when his j)rosj)ectiv'e opponents are the 
Prussians and the Knglish, l>onaj)arte, the unknown gen¬ 
eral, had hegun at Millcsimo, when his prospective 0})po- 
neiits were the y\tistrians and the Piedmontese. His last 
battle is the jxarallel of his first. 

Ihit during these twenty years, all the commanders of 
Juiro])e have learned the tactics of the new master of the 
art of war; and lie, during these twenty years, has won: 
out his machinery. Moreover, swift though his movements 
are in the days before Waterloo, he no longer possesses 
the old tempo. As in his recent campaigns, so now, anx¬ 
ious considerations hamper the boldness of his attack. 
Having taken Cdiarlcroi, he fails next day to make a mass 
onslaught on Blticher, sends Ney with half the army 
along the Brussels road against the Inigiish, only to learn 
with alarm in the afternoon that he is faced by the whole 
of the Prussian army. He sends to recall the marshal, 
writing: “The fate of France is in your hands.’' Ney, in¬ 
stead of continuing his advance, must envelop the Prus¬ 
sian enemy. Too late! Ney has become involved in the 
fight with Wellington at Ouatre Bras, can spare only one 
army corps, and sends it to a place wdiere it can be of no 
use. 11iis makes it impossible for him to gain a victory 
over the Ivnglish, and he is driven back. 

Napoleon, this same day, fighting with only half his 
army at Ligny, secures a victory. 

The last victory! Bliicher falls from his wounded horse, 
and is reported killed, (hieiscnau retains composure, jme- 
vents the retreat from degenerating into a rout, and sends 
to let his ally know that they can form a junction at 
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Wavrc the next day. With an inertia which we should 
wonder at did we not know that Napoleon is idling and 
])reniaturely old, the Kinjieror makes no move on the day 
alter his victory. Too late he sends Grouch}^ with thirty 
tliousand men to follow up the Prussians, not belieA’ing 
that they can reorganise their forces speedilw or that 
after the heavy losses they have sustained they will he 
able to effect a junction with the English. Yesterday, ]u‘ 
/lad dealt with the Prussians singly; to-morrow he will 
be able to defeat the Jenglish, now^ cut off from their 
allies. His seventy thousand men will suffice. He fails to 
allow for Gneisenau’s imperturbability and for Pliicher’s 
impetuosity. 

b'or the ^nvst time, he underrates an o])]>on('nt. At 
Friedland, Asj>ern-ivssling, and Laon, he was not beaten. 
Nor was he beaten in Russia. At Leipzig, and at Arcis- 
sur-Aube, he was defeated; but it was because he had 
only a small army with which to meet the onslaughts oi 
vastly sujKTior forces; those of three great powers in one 
case, and those of four in the other. Never, yet, had any 
isolated commander been able to say: “I have defeated 
Napoleon.’' 

Now he thinks too much of his victory, and too little 
of his opponent. P'or the first time he fails to focus his 
lens accurately, with the result that one point escapes his 
reckoning. But it is not that he makes a wanton and ill- 
considered onslaught. Nor is the trouble on this occasion 
that family feeling makes him entrust leadership to in¬ 
efficient hands. If he had kept (irouchy’s force with him, 
his enemy would have scarcely outnumbered him. But the 
course of the decisive battle shows that this error in cal¬ 
culation was not the main cause of the b'rench defeat. 

The final cause, as any one can recognise who studies 
all the elements in Napoleon’s fate, was the man’s advanc¬ 
ing years. 

His activity was undermined by his ailments, and that 
is why, on the morning of the battle of Waterloo, he 
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faiiet' to attack promptly. In tlic middle of June, th-'" sun 
IS abo\'e tlie horizon by four. If the Prussians were a])le 
t(. niarcli upon the roads that had l^een softened liy the 
iccent lieavy rains, the French veterans could have done 
the same—for the Emperor’s soldiers on this occasion 
were almost all of them tried men. Put he waits till noon, 
that he may place his i^uns better when the .e^round be¬ 
comes less sodden! At Jena, in October, in a Scotch mist, 
he had headed his troojis, sliouted to encourapa/ them, at- 
tackinij^ so early in the mornin.tr as to arouse many of his 
foes from their slumbers. To-day he waits till noon. 

I'he loss of this half-day is to destroy him. He rides 
to an elevation bearing- the fatal name of lai Belle Alli^ 
ance; he arranges his trooj)s in three lines, rides along tht: 
front, shouts to his men in metallic jTrases; he is going 
to break through the enemy and enter Brussels; he ah 
ready has the proclamation to the Belgians in his pocket. 
He has r»nly wastcal half a day! 

In the afternoon, when battle is already Joined, news 
comes that Bulow’s corps is advancing. The Emperor 
turns pale, and scaids (drouchy orders to come back. Will 
the orders reach him? Tf they do, will he be able to dis¬ 
engage himself from the enemy? lA'crything turns upon 
the fijriune of the next hour. The English must be beaten 
before the Prussians can come to their aid. Napoleon de¬ 
livers a great cavalry attack on the centre, but the English 
stand linn. !Shall lie use the old guard? Not yet! Not 
yet! Biilow is already beginning to fire. At all costs he 
must kee]) the line of retreat o])en, for otherwise there 
may be a catastrophe. But, in fact, the Englisli forces are 
already half defeated. It is five o’clock, and the guard 
might have finished their defeat, for at this hour Welling¬ 
ton .^ent a message to his Prussian ally: “Unless your 
corj)s keeps marcliing, and attacks without respite, the 
battle will be lost.” This would have been the moment foi 
an attack by the old guard, but once more caution makes 
the Emperor hold his hand at the critical moment. He 
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st^^s that a second TViissian corps is about to attack. 

A dread decision! A lu'illiant gamester staking his last 
coins, l)iit to-day he must not be beaten. At length, 
towards seven, he sends the last five thousand guards¬ 
men, the veterans, to the attack. Now, it is only a forlorn 
ho])e. “\"ive rhanpereur!” 

This cry has shaken half Europe. Is it not a century 
uld? In a decade it has gained a legendary force through¬ 
out the C^ontinent. But what is imperishable? liven tlie 
eagles of iNIarengo are not imperishalile. Is the mythical 
energv of tliis cry, Vh’ve riimtiereiir, to subside wdth the 
setting of to-day’s sun ? ^Ts, to-morrow it will be heard 
no more! 

The second Prussian cor])s ])ours a deadly fire on the 
guard, which yields ground. The opposing force continues 
uj grow ; at eight, the third army corps appears on the 
scene, and a hundred and twenty thousand of the allies 
are now attacking half that number of l^renchmen. The 
battered French army takes to flight, and Bonajiarte, in 
his last hour as a commander, is for the first time in his 
life commander of a routed army. After an hour on 
horseback in the o]:)en, cxj)osed to the British fire, the Em¬ 
peror rides into the centre of one of the two remaining 
French squares. When these, likewise, break up, he gal¬ 
lops across country protected only by mounted grena¬ 
diers. Though in bodily ])ain. he has to stay in the saddle 
until five in the morning, w^hen he is able at length to 
secure a few hours’ rest in an old cart. 

Js he discouraged? 

By no means! What is Paris saying? This is the 
thought which continually drives him onw'ard. He does 
not venture, as he had done last year, to assemble the 
guards in Lajn or Soissons, or to betake himself to one 
of the fortresses. He thinks only of Paris, as the place 
from which more soldiers can be gathered. Calculations, 
as of old: “I can still mobilise a hundred and fifty thou- 
-<and men; with the National Guard, there will be three 
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hundred thousand in all. That will be cnoucrh to stop the 
advance of the enemy.” The last orders he sends to i\'iris 
end with the words: “Coura^^e! Firmness!” 

Two days later, he is once more in the Ely see, which lie 
had left so recently. Has the whole campaign been a 
dream ? In nine days he lias lost the empire which lie had 
fought nine years to win. 


XIX 

Not lost yet! 

In the cabinet and in the Chambers, opinions are 
divicUal. He sits in council with his brothers and his minis¬ 
ters ; he is worn out, but there is no sign of collapse. 
What does he propose? To work hand in hand with tlic 
Chambers? Ihir from it; he proposes dictatorship. In this 
national crisis, he needs, for a short time, full freedom 
of movement. Some of the ministers point out to him 
that the Chambers no longer trust him. Then Lucien takes 
the floor, and with all tlie fire of a youth urges the Em¬ 
peror to dissolve the Chambers, declare Paris in a state 
of siege, take all power into his hands, get together the 
remaining troops—thus alone, now, can France be saved I 

He listens. vSixteen years have passed since that No¬ 
vember day at Saint-Cloud when this very Lucien had 
made the same proposal, and, with a single s])eec^\ had 
snatched his brother from the abyss. Then Lucien had 
raised Napoleon higher than he had wished. The Em- 
jieror approves the plan, but does not instantly act on it. 
Instead, he listens while Davoust, the Minister for War, 
refuses to place the remnants of the armed forces at his 
disposal. While they are disjaiting, news comes from the 
Chamber of Deputies. It has declared itself in permanent 
session, will regard any attempt to dissolve it as high trea¬ 
son, and will impeach any one who may dare to try. “I 
can see only one man between us and peace/’ said old 
Lafayette from the rostrum. ‘Tf we rid ourselves of him, 
])cace will be ours for the asking!” 
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Is this ihe cry ot the people? Paris is perfectly calm, so 
It IS nothing more than the cry of a liberated den;ocracy. 
Blit it is also the cry of a society which loves change and 
bears ad\’ersity badly, for the House of Peers now ])asses 
a vote identical with that of the ( bamber of l)c‘])uties. 
The Chambers demand tltal tlic h'm])cror shall aj^pear be¬ 
fore them. Wdiy does he not go? Wdio wonbl venture to 
oppose him o])enly? “1 ought to have goiu.” he said sub¬ 
sequently, “but 1 was tired out. 1 could have flissolved 
them, but I lacked courage; 1 am onh' a man, rdter all. 
Aly memories of the Nineteenth Hrumaire terrilied me.” 

Now the Chambers send for the ministers. The Pan- 
peror rejilies that he has forbidden them to go. The ( ham- 
bers rejoin that they will depose him unless the ministers 
come. He gives way. lie sends Lucien and the ministers 
to the Chamber of De])uties, and they re])()rt that he has 
formed a commission to negotiate with the enemy. “The 
powers will not treat with him!” cry the Chambers. “They 
have outlawed him. He must abdicate. If he refuses, we 
shall depose him!” 

While this is going on in the Chambers, the h'mperor, 
much agitated, is walking to and fro in the garden with 
Constant. At length he is roused, and llames out: 

“Not my own future, but that of France is at stake! 
Have they considered the consequences of my abdication? 
The army is grouped round me. Do tlu'V think they can 
fight the general dissolution with ideology? I could have 
understood it if I had been repelled wIkii I landed three 
months ago. Ihit to-day, when the foe is only a hundred 
miles from Paris, they cannot overthrow a goveamment 
without suffering for it. A fortnight back, tc) repudiate 
me would hax^e been a bold action. Now, 1 am part of 
what the enemy is attacking, a part of France which it is 
their business to defend. France will .sacrifice itself if it 
feacrinces me! It is not liberty which would fain depose 
me. it is Waterloo—fear! . . . All I want now is to be 
tlic commander; but even if part of the troofis were to fall 
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away, I sliould promptly rc])lace them by workmen, wl r 
can readily be moved to revolt.” 

At tliis moment, the two men in the garden hear sliouts 
from the avenue, “Vive l’Emj)ereiir!” Whose arc these 
last voices raised for Napoleon? The workers from 
Saint-Aiit(.)ine; men whose troubles he had remembered 
in days of need, men who cared little about the supj^res- 
sion (‘f liberty, for equality had made them free. There 
they were, ])eering through the railings which sejxirated 
the son of the revolution from them just as it had sepa- 
ratc'd the kings, hut shouting thiajugh the bars of the cage 
into which he had shut himself: “Dictatorship! National 
( hiard ! \hve rRmpereur!” 

“You see?” said Napoleon to Constant. “I never loaded 
tliose fellows with honours. What have they got to thank 
me for? I left tlu'in poor men, just as I had found them. 
Nothing hut instinct leads them to me. If I liked, these 
rebellious (luunbers would be dissolved within the hour. 

. . . 1 need merely say the word, and all the deputies who 
oppose me would be butchered! Tut for one man, the 
])rice is too high. Blood must not flow in Paris!” 

I'his mood of renunciation, which is akin to justice, this 
refusal to employ brute force in his extremity, just as he 
h.ad refused (to begin with) sixteen years earlier, resem¬ 
bles the mood of P)rumaire. But what was then the pru¬ 
dence of a statesman who did not wish to tarnish the 
origins of his long career of ])ower, is now a prudence 
which does not beseem the adventurer lie E to-day. 
Nevertheless, his unwillingness to use the bayonets with 
which, to-day, he could again have cleared the Chambers, 
IS OTie more sign of liis recognition of the new epoch, 
which wants more freedom and less force. 

Meanwhile, the Chamber of Dejmtics is in secret ses- 
sion. Lucien has presented the imperial message. The 
deputies arc willing to discuss matters. Some of them 
s])(‘ak, in civil terms, of the abdication as a sacrifice neces* 
sary for France. Honest Carnot mounts tlie rostrum, and, 
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in this moment of disaster, is almost alone in es|)ousing 
the cause of the Panperor whom almost alone he had 
openly attacked in the days when all others had been sul)- 
servient to the man of the hour. lUit n(_»w Sieves, too 
speaks in favour of the Ivinperor, speaks like a Roman of 
old: “Xapoleon has lost a battle. . . . Let us hel]) liiin to 
drive the barbarians from our country, for no one else is 
equal to the task. If, when he has done it, he wants to ])la\ 
the despot, we can haiye: him. Lut to-day we must march 
with him slioulder to shoulder!” 

Lafayette springs to the rostrum once more: “Have 
you forgotten where the bones of our sons and our 
Ijrothers whiten? In Africa, on the Ikigiis, on the Vhstula. 
amid the snows of Russia. Two million have been the vic¬ 
tims of this one man who wanted to fight all irurope 1 
Enough!” Ill the small hours, the Chamber demands \a- 
poleoifs aVxlication. 

d'he Emperor hesitates. In the morning there' is another 
cabinet council. Much agitated, he jiaces the room, utter¬ 
ing gibes about tlurse Jacobins, foreseeing a new Direc¬ 
tory. Then the commandant of the ikilais Lourbon ar¬ 
rives with a message frenn the Cbambers. He slamiiKTs 
when he attempts to discharge his commission, but at 
length manages to get the words out. If the ivmperor does 
not abdicate, the C hambers will outlaw him. Savary and 
("aulaincourt come in. All present urge him to the step, 
for even Lucien has given u]) the game. The Emperor 
says: 

“I have accustomed them to great victories, and now 
they do not know how to endure a single day of adversity. 
What will hap])en to France?” He adds in low tones: “1 
have done what I could.’’ 

After this epilogue of six words, which tells the whole 
-tory, at noon he dictates his declaration to the people, 
ric is making tlie sacrifice, his political life is at an end, 
lie proclaims his son emperor as Napoleon 11., the Cham¬ 
bers must establish a regency. To whom does he dictate 
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thcvse words? Who among his intimates can hold the pen 
firmly enough to write them down? 

Lucien! The brother who for years from the enemy 
coast had gazed enviously at this city and this throne; 
who, if he had been a little less of a poet, might long since 
have collected the malcontents around him; and who 
might even now come to the front, not indeed as a second 
Napoleon, but at least as a second Bonaparte—and that 
would be something. Lticien sits there, a man of forty 
now. lie had been no less ambitious than the Junperor, 
hut had had to content himself with tlie modest career 
of a \drtuoso and a AbTcenas. E'or four whole weeks, now, 
he has been an imperial prince! vSmiling inwarrll}', he pens 
his great brother’s abdication; writes from dictation, still 
a mere hodman, but this time animated with a humorous 
symj)athy which atones for the old discords. 

For, in truth, it is the eternal recurrence of the similar. 
As before, come cries from Chambers, “Outlaw him!” As 
i)C‘fore, five Directors, like those Bonaparte had once de- 
])osed, are a])])ointed. They call themselves a provisional 
gov('rnment. But when thew proceed to elect from among 
their own numlier one to function as president of the Di¬ 
rectory, who is chosen to take over the authority from 
Napoleon’s hands? Who, by his own vote, has decided his 
own choice as president? 

Fouche. 

But the Chamber has become less turbulent. Those who, 
3'esterday, were thirsting for Najxdeon’s bliiod, to-day 
send a deputation to thank him for his abdication. To 
these polite gentlemen the ivmperor says: “I fear things 
will turn out badly, now that there is no head. I trust 
ranee will never forget that my sole object in abdicat¬ 
ing was to promote the welfare of the nation, and that I 
have abdicated in favour of my son. Only under my 
dynasty, will France remain free and hapjiy.” 

At the very time when he is saying this, Fouche and 
the others are considering the possibility of having one 
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of the Orleanist Bourbons, a member of the Brunswick 
family, or even the kinij;’ of Saxony, as Napoleon’s succes¬ 
sor. Moreover, the five I^irectors are ap])ointed to form 
a government, not a regency ; and, in his decrees, Fouche 
often s])eaks of the nation, but never of Napoleon Jl. The 
Fmj)eror notes all this, but holds his peace. SlowI\' hi^ 
dream of dynasty vanishes, the dream for whose realisa¬ 
tion he has fought half a lifetime. It has become for ever 
unattainable. When Lavalette comes to see him in the eve¬ 
ning, he is in a hot bath, has been there for several hours. 

“Where am I going? Why not to America?” 

“Because Moreau went there.” 

To the Emperor this answer seems surcharged with 
emotion, for he has serious thoughts of seeking an asylum 
in the Ihiited States, and he asks the government for a 
fri,g-ate. But the only answer is a request that he should 
leave Paris, for crowds are flocking round the Elysee, 
clamouring for a dictatorshi]). Tie burns a number of 
documents, and then betakes himself to Malrnaison. 

In the garden there, the garden that is full of memories 
of Josephine, he jxisses two whole days in a state of 
reverie. The few who remain faithful to him are there: 
his mother, Hortense, Caulaincourt, Lavalette, Lucien. 
even Josefdt. But when the Emperor asks who will go 
with him, the answers are evasive. Letizia, indeed, will go 
gladly, hut he thinks that at her age it would be danger¬ 
ous, Lavalette has a daughter growing up, and his wife 
is ex])ecting another child; perhaps he will follow later. 
Drouot, who shared the Elba exile, is wanted in France. 
The secretary had promised the day before to accom|_)any 
Napoleon into exile, but now his mother, who is blind, 
has implored him not to leave her, “You are right; you 
must stay with your mother,” says the Emperor, turning 
away. 

Pauline, before the last campaign, had pressed her jew¬ 
els on him; now Hortense offers him a diamond necklace; 
a quixotic return of imperial gifts, a gesture suitable to 
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the strang-c turn in his fortunes. He tells Hor+ense she 
will have a million, hut no one knows if it will ever be 
])aicl. Lucien and l.uigene get money, and he gives hide 
l.eon something for his mother—still dealing in hun¬ 
dreds of thousands. 

But he does all these things lik^^ a man in a dream. He 
does not say a word about the last few weeks, but talks 
only of old times, and chiefly of Jose])hine. “1 have ])rom- 
ised the minister to go away. I shall start to-night. 1 am 
weary of myself, of France, and of Paris. Make your 
})rei)arations.” 

Whitl'.ei away? Conjectures, deliberations. Spectral is 
the tone of the manifesto he now addresses to the army : 

“Soldiers! . . . J am witli you even though I am away. 
I know every cor])s. Jf any one wins a victory, I shall 
a|)])rove his courage. . . . Show, in days to come, that, 
before all, you serve your country, show it by obeying 
me; and show tliat I have earned your affection (if indeed 
1 have earned it) by my ardent love for our common 
mothei. One more storm, and the coalition will be shat¬ 
tered! Napoleon will know you by the blows that you deal 
out. Save the honour and the liberty of the French. Be 
what you have been for twenty years, and you will l)C un- 
coiKjueralde!” 

Hie government sujipresses the document, but could 
have t)ublis[ied it without risk. No one could be more 
aloof, no living man could have ])ecome more com])letely 
a part of history, than this man who sf)eaks of himself as 
if he were sj^eaking of a stranger. lie seems to be no 
longer present in the flesh. 

Suddenly he is startled ! The old sounds assail his ears. 
Ihe noise of cannon shots reaches him from the plain of 
Saint-Denis; the foe is at the gates. Officers and soldiers, 
scarred and tattered, but hastily patched up, bring him the 
luavs, vague and dispersed like the sound of the firing. 
Instantly he returns to life. “In two detachments? You 
must attack and defeat them separately; first one and then 
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the other/’ At night he elaborates a plan for the defence 
of Paris. Next inorning it seems as if the familiar sounds 
had rejuvenated him, and he writes to the five Directors 
as General Bonaparte had written of old: 

offer to })lace myself at the head of the army. At 
sight of me, the soldiers will recover their ccmrage, hurl 
themselves on the foe. and punish him. I jiledge you my 
word as general, soldier, and citizen that I will not retain 
the command an hour after the victory has been won. I 
vow to conquer, not for myself but for France.’’ 

It is im]30ssihle that after such words he should fail to 
conquer, unless he is slain in the first onslaught. In this 
mood of impending death, he writes his magnificent letter. 
Napoleon, in the garden, surrounded by his remaining 
officers, restlessly awaits the answer. 

Fouche’s great moment has come. To this ex-master of 
his, to the man whom he so cordially detests, he does not 
even vouchsafe a written answer. The Emperor, who is 
trembling with eagerness to take up arms, and who has 
never since he grew to full manhood had to wait for an¬ 
other man’s permission, tears the response out of the re¬ 
turning messenger. It is curt: The Emperor is mistaken 
if he thinks the members of the government arc such fools 
as to entertain his proposal; all they ask is that he should 
go away as soon as possible. Napoleon says bitterly: “I 
ought to have hanged him long ago. Now I must leave the 
job to the Bourbons.” 

Mufti; a rapid gathering together of necessaries; Hor- 
tense sews her necklace for him into a black silk belt. For 
a few minutes he entertains the thought of Corsica, with 
Lucien as governor of the island. liis mother’s eyes spar¬ 
kle. But he knows that the scheme is impracticable. 
America is his last resource. The only thing lacking is the 
frigate for which he has been asking. All are aware that 
every hour increases the risk to his liberty. It is said that 
Wellington has demanded his surrender, and the number 
of the deputies in favour of his being handed over is stead- 
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ily increasing. Lavalette urges him to start, but the Em¬ 
peror is stubborn. 

“I cannot leave without an order from the government 
to the captain.” 

“Why not, Sire? Have the anchor weighed, promise the 
crew money> send the captain ashore if he won’t set sail. 
You may be sure that Fouchc has already promised to 
hand you over to the allies.” 

“Drive to the Minister for the Navy!” 

The councillor drives to DecrEs', and finds him in bed. 
Deeres refers the messenger to Fouche, saying: “1 can do 
nothing.” 

Fouche cannot be found. The councillor gets back to 
Malmaison at one in the morning. The Emperor is awak¬ 
ened, gets up, still thinks the United States will be best, 
but hesitates, “Over there, they will grant me land, or I 
will buy an estate and till it. I shall end where mankind 
began. I shall live upon the produce of my fields and my 
herds.” 

“But what if they propose to hand you over?” enquires 
the secretary. 

“Then I shall go to Mexico. There I shall find patriots 
at whose head I can place myself.” 

“The leaders there might turn against you.” 

“All right; I shall leave them and go to Caracas. If I 
don’t like it, I shall go on to Buenos Ayres or to Cali¬ 
fornia. I shall sail across the seas until I find a city of 
refuge where I can be safe from the persecutions of my 
fellows.” 

“But what if the English catch you. Sire?” 

“I must risk that, A bad government, but a great na¬ 
tion, noble and generous. England will treat me properly. 
Besides, there is no choice. Am I to allow myself, like a 
ninny, to be taken prisoner here by Wellington, to be led 
in triumph through the streets of London like King John 
the Good of old ? Since they have no use for my services 
here, I must go elsewhere. Ability will do the rest.” 
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“Your Majesty was not made for flig^ht/* 

“Plight! What are you talkini^ al)out?” PTe looks at the 
secretar}^ “c|uestioinngly and proudl}'.” 

“d1ie ihiglish must certainly ])e on the watch for you 
already. Your end ought to be the worthiest |>ossi])le.” 

“Suicide, like Hannibal? J.eave that to weaklings and 
persons of disordered mind! Wdiatever fate may hold in 
store for me, I would never deliberately shorten my life 
by a single day.” 

“I did not mean that, Sire. But wliat if you were to 
hand over liberty and life to the enemies of P'rance in 
order to save France? That is how Napoleon the Great 
should act.” 

“All \'ery fine, but to whom am T to hand myself over? 
To Bliicher? To Wellington? They have no pleni])oten- 
tiary ]K)wers. They would sim])ly take me prisoner, and do 
what they pleased with France and with me.” 

“The tsar, perhaps?” 

^'You do not know the T’^ussians! Still, I will think the 
matter over. To sacrifice my own person would be easy 
enough. The question is, whether it would help France.” 

Almost every element that goes to make the statesman 
seems to have been eliminated from this aIl-too-hiima!i 
dialogue. Here is an adventurer hankering after fresh voy¬ 
ages in ever}^ corner of the world. Here is the man with¬ 
out a country, the ocean traveller without any earth under 
his feet, always on board, always driven Iiither and thither, 
a bold pirate fearless of death. Ay, fearless of death! The 
dry manner in which, once again, he waves aside the idea 
of suicide, the sober realism of his outlook, this grasp at 
the flying moment, the old-time dauntlcssness of the isles- 
man—what unconquerable vital energy! 

Now he is to start. The last person wa’th whom the 
Punperor has a quiet talk is his mother. But a soldier 
rushes in: he will not let any hold him back: the soldier is 
Talma. The call of his heart and his love of the tragical 
have urged him to come for a great farewell; he feels he 
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must be there. Later lie is to represent this leave-taking 
between mother and son, in all its dignified simplicity, in 
a jiatlietic scene on the stage. Then the Lmjieror invites 
}a)Ling (leneral (lOiirgaiid, the scatter-brained idealist, into 
his dila])idated carriage. Bertrand and his wife, who had 
lived with him in Elba, and two others, accompany him. 
I'hey drive to Rochefort, to the port where they hr)j)e to 
find a frigate. The ])ace is too slow for a fugitive, lie still 
looks o\an- his shoulder, listening for the call which shall 
summon him back at the eleventh hour. They meet two 
rc'giments marching northward. The men raise a cheer, 
and the Emperor discusses with the generals the possi- 
inlity of overthrowing the government if he ])laces him¬ 
self at their head and marches on I^aris. . . . Away again, 
at length the long drive is over, and he stands gazing at 
the Atlantic Ocean. Joseph is there, and urges Napoleon 
to charter a brig which is taking a cargo of spirits to Amer¬ 
ica. The Emperor assumes the name of Muiron, his sev¬ 
enth name. This name calls up the vision of another coast, 
the Mediterranean with its many isles, and C'orsica, and 
then Italy; and again he sees the young, small, lean gen¬ 
eral, with long hair falling on his shoulders and cold grey- 
blue eyes, and the bridge of Areola where the fate of a 
man and a country hung in the balance; and he sees Lieu¬ 
tenant Muiron fling himself before the young general in 
the medee, he sees Muiron fall, and he knows that b}' this 
love-death the lieutenant’s name will be immortalised. Tt 
would seem that once again a new epoch is opening before 
the genius of energy, and that across the seas, in new 
zones, on uninhabited prairies, the adventurer will swing 
himself into the saddle, will watch the increase of his 
herds; maybe, even, will travel to Mexico and become the 
leader of a band of rebels! 

Rut (rod is wiser. 

He sees to it that this great life shall have an epilogue 
such as no man has ever lived through before, an epi¬ 
logue which shall fitly round off its tragical poesy. Once 
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more tlie Almighty stifles the adventurous impulse in the 
soul of Napoleon: once more there are days of cjiiestion- 
in^, negotiation, vacillation—ten days before the final de¬ 
cision. 

The Emperor crosses to a small island. They think of 
chartering two fishings smacks which the English will never 
dream of searching for Napoleon; but in the end he re¬ 
jects the plan. There arc two American ships available. 
Negotiations are entered into with a Danish sloop. Em 
thusiastic youths from the naval training school propose to 
carry him off in an advice-boat. Sixteen niidshijnnen will 
spirit him out of the harbour at dead of night. They sit 
packed together in the little room, feverishly discussing 
the plan with Las Cases, the h2m]>eror\s new confidant. 
The man to whom this madcap venture is proposed, talks 
over the situation coolly with his comj)anions, asking each 
in turn for an opinion as to the best course. Most of them 
advise a return to the army, for there are still good pros¬ 
pects that the soldiers in the south will support him. He 
emphatically refuses: 

“Nothing will induce me to light up a civil war. I will 
have no more to do with politics; I need repose; I shall 
go to America!” 

But his self-respect makes him shrink from the thought 
of escaping- in disguise. 

News comes that the Bourbon has re-entered the land 
of his fathers, once more under the protection of allied 
troops. The path of escape seaward is now blocked by an 
English cruiser which bears the ominous name of “Bel- 
lerophon.” The Emperor has missed his chance. Here are 
his thoughts: “A return to Paris is imjiossible. The port is 
blockadecl. Shall I allow myself to be seized like a pirate, 
and taken in chains to London? England has been my foe 
for twenty years. Next to the French, the English nation 
is the greatest and the most distinguished in the world. 
Have 1 not been an Emperor? Has not, from of old, chiv¬ 
alry toward a fallen enemy aroused universal admiration 
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In Corsica, they knife any one who violates the rights of 
hospital it3\” 

Making up his mind, he dictates tlie following letter to 
tlie prince regent: 

“Your Royal Higlincss, Elxposed to the factions which 
distract my country and to the enmity of the greatest powers 
of Europe, T have closed my political career, and i come, 
like Themistocles, to throw myself upon the hospitality of 
the British people. I put myself under the protection of 
their laws, and beg Your Royal liighness, as the most 
powerful, the most persistent, and the most generous of 
my enemies, to grant me this ])rotection. Napoleon.” 

Eight lines, three words of respect, neither arrogance 
nor humility, almost courtly. There is, however, one word 
which embodies the jiathos of the stej) he is taking, and 
assumes that his adversarv will give moral guarantees; 
that in this century, after such a life, Napoleon will be as 
welcome a guest in the enemy land, as of old in Persia had 
been—Themistocles. It is overwhelming self-confidence, 
based upon historical parallels, which determines the last 
great step of his career, as, in youth, it had determined 
his fir.st advances to Paoli. Now, this self-confidence will 
be his ruin. 

Next day, Las Cases hands the letter to the captain of 
the “llellerophon,” and negotiates with Maitland for Na¬ 
poleon’s reception on board. Admiral Hotham, Maitland’s 
immediate superior, was not a party to the negotiations, 
but had long since received orders to seize the fugitive if 
possible. In accordance with international law, this was 
quite in order, for England, with the other powers in 
Vienna, had decreed Napoleon’s outlawry. But it is an 
undisputed fact that Captain Maitland, supreme on his 
own ship, guaranteed his guest’s liberty, saying: “Na¬ 
poleon will receive all proper attention in England. Our 
people are generous and democratic.” 

No record was taken at the time of the terms of the 
understanding in accordance with which the man who had 
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been the master of Europe went on board one of his ene¬ 
my’s ships. Nevertheless, it was not an affair of hours, 
but, rather, of days; not the outconic of haste and des¬ 
peration, ])Ut the logical conclusi(jn of a long chain of rea¬ 
soning, Napoleon’s own experience of the last twenty 
vears had shown him that verbal agreements are untrust- 
worthy, whereas written agreements are comparatively 
reliable. Yet he takes this last step, one of profound his¬ 
torical signiffcance, withtmt any written document having 
been signed, scaled, and delivered. In truth, he cannot 
await an answer from London. He trusts, however, not 
in the mere word of a captain in the navy, but in the moral 
effect of what he is doing. That is why. just before going- 
on board the “Bellerophon,” he writes the above-quoted 
heroic lines, addressed to the ruler of the land in which 
he seeks hosi)itality, and the supreme commander of all 
its navies. 

Then, in uniform, Napoleon boards the British vessel. 


Maitland stands on the quarter-deck. Napoleon raises 
his hat, a thing he has not always done to greet princes, 
and addresses the captain as follows: ‘T come to place 
myself under the protection of your king and your laws.” 
The British naval officers are introduced to him, and he 
asks about the sea-fights in which they have been engaged. 
Then, with the detachment of a man discussing ancient 
history, he talks about the English navy and the French, 
says that the English sailors are cleaner and more efficient, 
and argues with his host about certain punishments cus¬ 
tomary in the navy after a fight. Then he passes to gener¬ 
alities : 

‘T really cannot understand why your ships have de¬ 
feated our French vessels so easily. The best of them 
v\ ere ours to begin with. A F'rench ship is stronger in 
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c vcTV rcs|)ect tlian nn Juij^'lish vehscl of the same t\'pe. It 
has more and heavier <^uns, a larj^er complement.” 

“I liave already ex])lainc‘d tliat to you. Sir. Our seamen 
have had more experience than yours.” 

Ma]H)leon does not move an eyelasli. The con verbal i(jn 
remains strictly acadcanic; they talk of the nautical science 
of their respective countries. 

“If you had tried to esca])e in a French frigate,” says 
Maitland, “you would have seen lor yourself liow well we 
can shoot.” 

No rcj^inini;'! FTere stands a jL^amester who lias lost the 
L;ame. All that the Emperor troubles to disj)Ute is Mait¬ 
land's contention that two frigates with a few twent\-four 
pounders could not possibly ha\'e i,a)t the better of the 
“Ecllerojihon,” which carried se\'ent}-four heavy ^ms. 
d'he ca])tain jiroves that it would have been im]>ossihle. 
Napoleon examines the shi])'s gams, jiraises what he sees, 
[)ut has some criticisms to make here and there. ^Maitland 
declares afterwards, when alone with his own peo])le, that 
he has been amazed by the extent of the Iimperor's tech¬ 
nical knowkalge. 

The shi]) puts out to sea. 

xMeanwhile, the legitimate ministers and kings are dis¬ 
cussing their course. Not a single member of this circle 
proves great enough to advise a great gesture, before 
luirope and before history. Ten days after lea\'ing the 
roads of Rochefort, the “Bellerojdion” anchors in Ply¬ 
mouth harbour. It is a fine morning in the end of July, 
and the water is thronged with rowing boats full of |.ieoole 
anxious to catch a glimpse of the caged lion. Since no de¬ 
cision has yet arrived from London, civilian visitors are 
not allowed on board. But it is a great time for the crew. 
'They can see Napoleon every day, and he converses with 
any of them that are able to speak French. The gaping 
crowds ill the boats are the thousands who for twent\' 
years past have heard nothing but abuse and mockery of 
“Boney” ; have seen numlierless caricatures of iiim. de- 
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picted as a hideous monster. Now, they are all animated 
with the same curiosity; they all want to feast their eyes 
upon this dread spectre. 

For the most ])art, Naj>oleoii stays in his ca))in. H(' does 
not want to become a raree-sliow. A few days’ patience, 
and he will be able to o-q ashore, and live where he pleasc'S. 
At len<^th. however, feeliiye: the need for fresh air, he 
comes u]) the ^an<^way and mounts the ])oop. There he 
stands, tlie <^Teat defeated fe)e, in his old world-famous 
green coat: defenceless. Thousands of eyes instantly con¬ 
verge on him, so that it seems as if he must be consumed 
in their fire. 

But the man with the simple, im])enetrable countenance, 
who is thus pilloried, must radiate an aura of dignit}’ and 
suffering, for an extraordinary thing hai)pens. Thousands 
of iieads are bared. As far as Nap(jleon's gaze can rearli, 
on the boats, the ships, throughout the harbour, not a n]:m 
remains covered. The greeting is universal, but for one 
exception. Only one man among all those oiihjokers kec‘])s 
his three-cornered hat on his head. Tt seems as if the whole 
nation were willing to i)ay the Emperor the homage which 
a pettifogging captain withheld. 

wSuch was the judgment of the British nation, which in 
this tense moment clea»*ed itself from all the contumely 
so soon to be heaped upon its name. The waiting lasted 
three days. On the fourth, Ihdtish officers entered the 
Emperor’s cabin, and laid before him a pat)er containing 
the government’s decision. No direct answer had come 
from the prince regent. 

The document was to the effect that it would not be 
consistent with the government’s duties towards England 
and her allies to allow General Bonaparte any further 
opportunity of disturbing the peace of Europe, and it 
would therefore be necessary to restrain his liberty to 
“whatever extent may be necessary for securing that first 
and paramount object.” St. Helena would be his place of 
“esidence, as it was healthy, and would admit of a smaller 
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degree of restraint than might be necessary elsewhere. He 
could take with him three officers, a physician, and twelve 
servants. 

Such was the reply of the modern Xerxes. 

Xaj^oleon, we are told, ‘'laid the paper on the table, and, 
after a pause, began to protest in vigorous terms.” He 
said: 

“1 am not a prisoner of war! ... I came on hoard the 
'Bellero])hon’ of my own free will, after previous nego- 
fiation with the commander. I threw myself on your pro¬ 
tection, and claimed the rights of hospitality. The tri¬ 
colour was still waving over Rochefort and Bordeaux. I 
might have gone back to the army ; or might for years have 
lived secretly among the people, who were devoted to me. 

“Instead, I came to this country as a private j^erson. I 
asked the commander of one of your warships whether he 
was disposed to take me and my train to England. He told 
me he had orders to this eflect from his government. If 
I have fallen into a traj), your government has acted dis¬ 
honourably and has dishonoured your flag. ... St. 
Helena will kill me in three months. I am used to riding 
twenty leagues a dri\’. What can I do on a little rock at the 
world’s end? I will not go! ... If your government 
wishes to kill me, that can be done here. ... I gave the 
l)rincc regent an opportunity of j)erforming the finest 
action of his life. I have been the greatest of his country’s 
foes, and T paid you the highest comjdiment in the world 
hy voluntarily entrusting myself to your protection. . . . 
What you are proposing will be an everlasting disgrace to 
the whole British nation!” 

The most characteristic point in this protest, which he 
renews in writing, is the moral indignation with which it 
thrills. International law is but lightly touched upon, for 
what he claims is a hero’s right. Such were the words 
spoken in the heat of the moment, in that small cabin, to 
the officers who had brought him notice of his doom, and 
who subsequently recorded them for posterity. Though 
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s])oken in haste, they have a historical rin^^ and some of 
the sentences are modelled for imperishability. A soul has 
been wounded, a soul that is mourning, not so much on 
account of its own loss of freedom, as because the world 
fails to recognise greatness. 

Thus, in the first moment of his doom, he recognises 
that which, a century later, cannot he more profoundly 
expressed by the great grandchildren of the men of those 
days, who have been brought iip on contemj)lation of the 
legend of Napoleon’s career. Themistocles feels that he 
has been betrayed. Once again, one (jf these legitimate 
princes has failed to sei/.e the opportunity of performing 
the finest action of his life. A man void of imagination, a 
weakling in possession of brute force, he crushed the great 
and s])lendid thing which has fallen into his hands. 

IfiP from under the brutal pressure of tin’s fist, the 
spirit of what he is crusliing rises in a tenuous column. He 
U])on whom the doom is enforced has acquired a ]jower 
o\ er himself, a pjower which sustains him in his powtTless- 
ness—stoicism. After the first outbreak, he ],)ears the in¬ 
justice with indomitable firmness, enduring for ten days 
the indignity of his position at Plymoutli, and unruffled 
while hnigland seizes his baggage and his money. 

In due course, the Em])eror and his comi)anions were 
transferred to the “Northum])erland,” which set sail for 
St. Helena. It was on an August morning that, for the last 
time, Napoleon set eyes on the coast of Erance. looming 
through tlie mist. Put what did he care about the coast? 
The centre of his interest lay many miles to the eastward 
—Paris, which he had wooed more hotly than all the rest 
of the world, Paris, which had rejected his suit. 

Py evening, he loses sight of Ifurope, which he has 
ruled. Darkling is the sea, which he has never been able 
to rule. He ‘4ands in the bows, not looking backwards, nor 
forwards either. As on the voyage to Egy])t, he looks upn 
wards towards the stars. He is seeking his own star. 

A great saga is drawing to its close. 
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THE ROCK 

On Judgment Day, before God’s throne, 
There stood at last, Napoleon. 

The Devil had his list begun 
Of crimes the Bonapartes had done, 

When God the b'ather, or God the Son, 

C'ut Satan sla^rt before God's throne: 
“Don't bore us all to death with reading 
A German professorial pleading! 

If you're bold enough to face him, 

In your kingdom you may place him.’* 

—Goethe 


I 

The sea spreads out into the vast distance. It is like a 
mirror of steel. d1ie man on the rock, hands clasped be¬ 
hind, stares across the watery plain, lie is lonely, so lonely. 

(3ne looking at him from a distance would see. a fat 
man wath short legs, a man of uncertain age. He is wear¬ 
ing a green coat, decorated with the star of the Legion of 
Honour; silk stockings; three-cornered hat in his hands. 
I'he head is large; the brownish hair makes a busli at the 
hack ; there is no sign of whitening. The short neck sj)rings 
frr)in powerful shoulders. The features are as if hewn out 
of stone, with a yellowish tint, like the marl.)le of an 
ancient statue that has been darkened in the course of tlic 
ages ; no wrinkles, but the classical profile is somewhat 
marred by the heaviness of the chin. The only beautiful 
features are the nose and the teeth. These last are per¬ 
fect, and he has never lost a tooth. His hands, too, are 
beautiful. All through his campaigns he was scrupulous in 
his care for them ; and, when correcting the letters and 
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despatches he dictated, he generally used a pencil in order 
that he might avoid staining his fingers with ink. 

The doctors have told us a good deal about his physical 
condition. “Ihilse never more frequent than 62 ; bosom 
well padded, almost dice a waiman's, and with very little 
hair; partes viriles exiguitates insignis sicut ])ueri.” He 
himself kiawvs much about his body, he has studied liis 
battle-held of liis life in order that here, likewise, he may 
utilise his forces to the best advantage. 

“1 ha^'e never yet heard my owm heart beating; it is 
almost as if I had none,” he says, half seriously. Modera¬ 
tion, he assures us, is the secret of his amazing faculty for 
w^ork. “Nature has bestowed on me tw'o valuable gifts; 
the ca])acity for slee])ing wdienever I waint to; and the in¬ 
capacity for committing excesses in drinking and eating. 
. . . However little a man may eat, he always eats too 
much. One can get ill from over-eating, but never from 
under-eating.” The alternation betw^een campaigning and 
sedentary life enables him again and again to escape from 
tlie air of the study, and to fortify his constitution by long 
rides and drives. “Water, air, and cleanliness are my fa¬ 
vourite medicines.” 

With a body thus steeled, he can drive wdthout stopping 
from Tilsit to Dresden, nearly five hundred miles, and be 
quite fresh at the journey’s end: can ride fifty miles from 
Vienna to Semmering, breakfast there, and be back at 
work in Schonbrunn the same evening; can gallop in live 
hours from Valladolid to Burgos, a distance of about 
eighty miles. After long rides and marches through 
Poland, he reaches Warsaw at midnight and receives the 
ne\v authorities at seven next morning. These are the ex¬ 
cesses he practises to restore the balance of his natural 
forces. After a long siK^ll of sedentary life, he will start 
off on a ride of seven days, or will go out shooting for the 
whole day; after great exertions, he will keep his room 
for twenty-four hours. He believes that his energy has 
sav(^(l his bfe. He says to Metternich: “Sometimes death 
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only comes from lack of eneri^y. Yesterday, when I was 
thrown out of my carriai^e, I tliou^ht 1 was done for. But 
1 had just time to say to myself that T would not die. Any 
one else in my place would have been killed.” 

liis muscles are powerful, hut his nerves arc sensitive. 
Accustomed to command, he cannot endure anythin^' in 
the nature of comi)ulsion. If his coat is at all tight, he tears 
it off; the same with shoes tliat jhnch him in the slightest. 
On these occasions, he will hox his servants’ ears. If he 
has to wear court drc*ss, they watch out while they liel]) 
him on with his coat. When his mind is busy (when i> it 
not?) he will jnish away his breakfast, juiu]) u]) from liis 
chair, and stride about, talking, issuing orders. His hand¬ 
writing is nothing more than a series of violent contrac¬ 
tions of the hand which cannot keej) up with the furious 
])ace of his thoughts; a sort of involuntary shorthand, 
vvdiich in places has not been deciphered after a hundred 
years of study. He cannot endure the smell of i)aint or 
size; he alwa\^s masks un])leasant odours lyv using eau-de- 
Cologne. If his nerves are utterly exhausted, he sotghes 
them in a liot bath. When the war with Fmgland l^roke 
out, he worked continuously, with four secretaries, for 
three dat s and three nights, and then spent six hours in 
his bath dictating dispatclies. This nervous irritability is 
the antithesis of his slow circulation. He thinks that, the 
constitution of his nerves being what it is, he would be in 
danger of going mad, “if it were not that my blood works 
so slowly.” 

But there is no evidence at all that his nervousness ever 
rose to the jutch of convulsions, that he suffered from 
c])ilepsy. This illness usually begins in childhood, and none 
of his schoolmates have re]X)rted that he had hts. Never 
was any one’s life more closely watched than Na])oIeon’s; 
and the documents upon which the assertion that he was 
an epileptic is based arc scant}^ confused, and untrust¬ 
worthy. 

As long as his body remained healthy, he was aide to- 
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endure all the tensions and shocks to which he was ex¬ 
posed. It was when he was approaching forty that he be¬ 
gan to show the first symptoms of a stomach troulile 
which was in those days summarily diagnosed as cancer¬ 
ous. lieyond questions, the tendency to it was inherited. 
During the last three years of warfare, he was jiut out of 
action in decisive hours hy paroxysms of gastric sjiasm. 
Id is courage and resolution were practicnlly tmimpaired; 
had it not been for these attacks, the history of his de¬ 
cline would have been different. 

11 

The soul which governed this body was driven forward 
by three fundamental powers: 

Self-confidence, energy, imagination. 

“T am not as other men; the laws of morality and con¬ 
vention cannot be applied to me.” In these cold words, he 
em])hasises the “I” with which he began his first political 
writing in the days of his youth. They are a jdain acknowl¬ 
edgment of a fact, by a man of thirty to whom nothing is 
more alic*n than vanity. ^T alone, because of my j)osition, 
know what government is,” he said when he was Consul. 
“T am persuaded that no one save myself could govern 
France at this moment. Were T to die, it would be a great 
misfortune for the nation,” He utters such words seldom, 
and only when he is with an intimate; but these sayings 
show with what scientific aloofness he could contem])late 
the phenomenon, Na])oler)n. When, during the Etissian 
disaster, he was asked who in spite of all would defend 
him in PTance, he replied: “My name.” 

PTis contemporaries and posterity have held this funda¬ 
mental feeling to be ambition. That view is mistaken. 
Common ambition distinguishes itself from Napoleon’s 
self-confidence as a restless, climbing animal does from a 
bird of prey whose free flight, by a law of nature, assumes 
wider and wider circles as it swings heavenwards. Na¬ 
poleon's aspiration is neither restless nor envious: it is 
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nothin^^ but his natural disposition which, as Consul, he 
once charinini^ly explained to his friend Roedcrcr: 

“I have no ambition whatever; or if I have, then it is so 
in 1 )()rn, so intimately knit iij) with my very life, that it is 
as the blood in my veins. Jt does not incite me to outstrij) 
my associates. ... I have never had to fii^dit for or 
ai^ainst it ; it d()(“s not urq-e me to greater s])eed than is 
natural to me, it comes out only when circumstances and 
iny ideas dcanand.’' 

Already in the days when he wais a ij^eneral, ideas and 
circumstances forced upon him the conviction that he was 
the man ])redestined to rebuild France. It is notliin^' otlier 
than the conviction of his mission which makes him say to 
Roederer: ‘'Circumstance's have changeel. I am now one 
of those who found States, ne')t one of those who ruin 
States.” Another time, he speaks of Corneille, but \\: 
nu'ans In'mself when he says: ‘AVhence did tliis man ac- 
((uire his antique greatness? h'rom himself, from his soul? 
Very well. Do ye)U know what that is called, My Lord 
Cardinal? It is called s^enius. Cenius is a dame, which 
comes from heaven, but .seldom linels a head ready to re¬ 
ceive it. C.'orneillc is a man whom the world has recoiL^- 
nised.” When his interlocutor observc'd that tlic ])oet had 
not seen the flame, so how cr)uld he recognise it, the Fin- 
peror answered scornfully: “Precisely for that reason I 
consider he is a threat man !” 

H(‘ thus, indirc'ctly by anticipation, announces his own 
^[(enius to the world, just as Goethe hud announced his 
own. 

The wi]l--to-])ower, not as an endeavour or even as a 
cjuestion, but, rather, as simj)Iicity, dwells within him close 
at hand. FTc calls interest the key to ordinarv deeds: the 
will to .govern the intellect, he describes as the stroni^est 
of all the passions; and the artistic ur^e of genius, he de¬ 
picts in the following^ words: “1 love powam, yes, J love it, 
i)Ut after the manner of an artist: as a fiddler loves his 
riddle in order to conjure from it tone, chords, harmonies.’' 
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Tliat is why it is his nature to command. Wherever I 
may be, I command, or else I keep silence."’ He might 
have added : “I negotiate,” for he had spent a quarter of 
his time in negotiating. Even as a young general of twenty- 
seven, he aroused the respect of all who came in ccnitact 
with him. He never learned to obey; but to command 
came to him naturally at the very outset, just as a calf 
stands and walks in the first hour of its life. Tkx'ause this 
power of commanding comes so naturally, he never ac¬ 
quires the art of asking; because he can command as no 
other, he is denied the gift of being able to ask favours. 

His self-confidence confers on him a natural dignity 
that amazes and angers the legitimist world, which be¬ 
lieves dignity to be consonant only witli heredity and cul¬ 
ture. Tlie friends of his youth stand embarrassed when 
they recognise him as their commander in the field and 
yet realise the solitude which his position as leader entails. 
All his companions-in-arms speak of him with spontane¬ 
ous homage. One of his intimates writes: “When he 
speaks, every one listens, for he speaks as an exiiert; if he 
is silent, his silence is respected ; and no one w’ould ven¬ 
ture to say that he was silent because of ill humour. We 
all felt that between him and us there lived a great 
thouglit which was wholly occupying his mind and for¬ 
bade familiar accost.” This statement is all the more sur¬ 
prising since it was made during a campaign, when tent 
life usually breaks down barriers. With absolute ingenu¬ 
ousness he once said, while jilaying and chatting with 
friends at Malmaison: “I have no sense of the ridiculous. 
Power is never ridiculous.” 

An adept at analysis, the greatest psychologist of his 
epoch, he knows all about his own qualities, and is there¬ 
fore able, by degrees, to elaborate these instincts into prin¬ 
ciples. “The goodness of a king,” he informs his brother 
Louis, King of Holland, “must always bear a regal stamp 
and must never be monkish. . . . The love which a king 
inspires should invariably be a manly love, wedded to rev- 
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erencc, fear, and esteem. If people speak of him as ‘a good 
man,’ his rule is a failure.” This love and fear which he 
himself inspires have the greatest practical results. 

Nevertheless, the dignity which holds people at a dis¬ 
tance is not assumed, for a leading element in it is a be¬ 
wildering naturalness, which grows with the years and 
with his successes. His unsopliisticated and frank realism, 
the sterling simplicity of his character, shows itself in a 
hundred gestures and words, and in the freshntss with 
which he repeatedly makes fun of his own ardency. He 
expresses this in a profound saying; “A truly great man 
will rise superior to the events which he himself has 
brought about.” The greatest successes, whose fateful 
origin and consequences he fully grasps, he sums up to his 
intimates in a schoolboy’s laugh. Many have reported this, 
for between the boisterous gaiety of a soldier and the most 
delicate curl of the lip are many shades of good humour; 
])e possesses all. 

Gn the eve of his coronation he exclaims: ‘Ts the result 
not truly delightful, to be named brother by the kings?” 
Or he sends his ambassador to St. Petersburg with the 
words: ”Our brother in Russia is fond of luxury and fes¬ 
tivity, Very well, then, give him his fill of them!” Some¬ 
times his simplicity of manner infringes etiquette, and the 
legitimists blanch: “When I was an insignificant lieuten¬ 
ant,” he begins once at table with the kings in Dresden. 
General consternation I Every one gazes into his plate. 
Napoleon clears his throat: “When I had the honour of 
serving as lieutenant in the second artillery regiment at 
Valence . . Or he is sitting with the tsar in Tilsit, and, 
since he is ever eager to learn, he asks offhandedly across 
the table: “How much does your tax on sugar bring in 
yearly ?” We are told that this question places all j)resent 
in a state of grave embarrassment. Why? Because, as a 
big man of business, he calls money by its name; wherean 
the kings never mention it by name, though they are glad 
enough to reap the hcirvest! 
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Since lie was not vain, he knew wlieii he liad made mis¬ 
takes. tlis wliole life loni^’ lie was in the hahil of saying 
diat next day he mi<4‘ht lose a battle; he frequently con¬ 
sulted his friends and his ex])erts, and was inspired with 
the feeling- of (lod-given necessity. Plow well Na])oleon 
could hear to be told the trutli, we can learn from Mar- 
mont—wlio, when he praises, is one of the nu^st trust¬ 
worthy of witnesses, for he wrote liis memoirs long after 
the Punj)eror had pnihlicly stigmatised him as a traitor. 
“Napoleon had a strong sense of justice, and would read¬ 
ily forgive an improper word or other sign (jf anger in 
one who had good grounds for com])laint, provided of 
course he was alone with the ofTender. . . . lie made 
kindly allowance for others’ weaknesses and could never 
resist the appeal of well-grounded sorrow. One who 
chose time and ]dace, could say anything to him. Me was 
always willing to listen to the truth. Though it did not in¬ 
variably influence him, there was no danger in uttering it.” 

Me saw throug-li the wiles of flatterers, and they gained 
nothing from him. Byzantine homliast, devoid of political 
value, infuriated him. “Plow could you depict the Ph'cnch 
eagle tearing the English leopard to pieces, at a time when 
I cannot safely send even a fishing-smack out to sea? 
Break up your moulds instantly, and never show me any¬ 
thing of the kind again!” 

On the other hand, those who fearlessly speak the truth 
to him, imjjress him. Me praises Chateaubriand, who has 
attack'ed him. In the days when he was Consul he was 
wont, after a sitting of the Council of State, to invite to 
dinner the man who had most vigorously opposed his 
wishes. In the IPussian campaign, a captive general tells 
him some home truths about the burning of Moscow. Na¬ 
poleon dismisses the prisoner in a rage; but presently has 
him recalled, and shakes the Russian’s hand, saying: “You 
are a brave man!” Mehul plays a trick on the Ivmperor, 
producing his new o])era as the work of an Italian com¬ 
poser. and thus earning a2)probation. l^aisiello also plays 
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a trick by introducing into one of liis own compositions 
an aria ])y Cimarosa, a comi)oscr whose work I>onaparte 
cannot endure. The Camsul aj^plauds; and when after¬ 
wards told of the deception, lie only laui^lis. 

Madame de Stael has been a worry to him for fifteen 
years, AT)icin,i; FAiroj>e’s call for freedom, lie su])])resses 
her hooks, banishes her from TMris, continues to take 
measure's a.i^ainst her even when he is in Russia, speaks of 
her as the dani^HAOus driviny;-wheel wliich sets the salons 
in nu)ti()n; hut he pays this enemy tlic hi^h com})liment of 
drt'adiuit her, and acknowledges as much in many of his 
]>ri\ate letters. 

In the Havarian muster rolls, he comes across the name 
of a former re^nmental comrade, a declared royalist. He 
makes this man his military attache. They have not met 
for fo-urtt'C'ii years. Now, during the campai^qri, they meet, 
and the old companion introduces himself. The Ihnperor 
rides with him out of the press, dismounts, and sits down 
on a convenient stone; the other wishes to hold his horse 
"Let he,” says Na])oleon: ‘That’s not your business,” and 
beckons a chasseur to take the bridle-rein. The Emperoi 
promptl}' becomes reminiscent: “Do you remember how, 
at the lieutenants’ mess in Besancion, you huTpef your table^ 
napkin down and shouted: T will not sit beside an officer 
who belon^^s to the Jacobin Club!’ That is ancient history, 
and is of no consequence now.” He beckons his attendant 
staff and points to his interlocutor, sayinc;: “Look at this 
fellow. Ability of the old school. He and T worked at 
equations together.” Then, coming down to practical mat¬ 
ters: “Have you plenty of ammunition? What is your 
artillery like? How soon will you be ready?” 

Unicjue, perhaps, in Napoleon's life, is the scene at 
Erfurt in the year of 1813, when von Muller, the W('imar 
chancellor, braves his anger. Two ])ricy councillors have 
written letters in ci])her. These have been seized at the out¬ 
posts. The writers have been arrested. Muller has been 
sent for. The Emperor has stormed at him, threateniTig to 
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burn Jena, to shoot the culprits. Miillcr breaks in inij)etu- 
ously: ^‘No, Sire, you will not commit this abomination 1 
You will not tarnish your record for all time by shedding 
innocent blood!” In his excitement, the German ])resses so 
close that the Emperor anticipates a personal attack, and 
lays his hand on his sword-hilt. Muller is dragged back 
by a companion. A pause. “You are a bold man, but T see 
that you are a good friend. Berthier shall look into the 
matter once more.” The privy councillors are pardoned. 

This scene, creditable to both participants, is another 
proof of Napoleon’s invulnerable dignity. It is invulner¬ 
able, unless the arre)w is poisoned. A sense of honour is 
the vulnerable point of self-conridence. ‘Tf the French 
people expects certain advantages from me,” said Bona¬ 
parte when First Consul, ”it must put up with my weak¬ 
nesses, and the chief of these is that I cannot endure an 
affront.” It was he who said: “I am a man whom people 
may kill, but will not affront.” Bourrienne tells us that 
from Bonaparte’s earliest days he had no faith in law or 
morality, but always believed in honour. This cc^mpen- 
sated for his fundamental amoralism. The power exer¬ 
cised over him by his conception of honour distinguishes 
him absolutely from the condottieri of the Renaissance, 
with whom he ought never to have been compared. When 
he is Consul, betwixt night and morning he breaks off 
his intimacy with this very Bourrienne, who has been his 
private secretary for so long, because Bourrienne is in¬ 
volved in an unsavoury financial scandal. Years after¬ 
wards, he refuses to admit Bourrienne to the Legion of 
Honour, saying: “One who worships the golden calf may 
have money, but not honour.” When a bill signed by King 
Jerome goes to protest, Napoleon writes: '‘Sell your dia¬ 
monds, your silver plate, your furniture, your horses— 
anything to pay your debts. Honour comes first!” 

He was so sensitive on this point that after his corona¬ 
tion he summoned to his presence a notary who had long 
before advised Josephine against marrying a person of 
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doubtful character; Napoleon wished to rehabilitate him¬ 
self in this man’s mind. In exile at St. Helena, he remem¬ 
bered how his German teacher in Brienne had always 
treated him with contempt: “I should very much like to 
know whether Herr Bauer ever learned how I made 
£,^ood!” 

He is a stickler for morality, just as he is for honour. 
“Nothing can be worse in a ruler than immorality. He 
makes it fashionable, and it poisons society.” Napoleon 
does not say this merely because he has been warned by 
the example of the Bourbons and the Directors, He has 
an inborn sense of decency, which is part of his dignity. 
No one has ever recorded having heard Napoleon, the sol¬ 
dier, tell an obscene story. Nor did he ever listen to one 
complacently. When he becomes First Consul, he forbids 
Josephine to have anything more to do with friends of 
hers who are leading gay lives. Years afterwards, when 
the empress allows Tallien to visit her, Napoleon writer 
to reprimand his wife, saying: ‘‘I can see no excuses for 
Tallien. I know that some poor devil has married her with 
her eight bastards, and I despise her even more than I did 
before. She was an amiable cocotte; now she is nothing 
more than a common woman.” 

Talleyrand, who has had a liaison for many years, is 
told that he must marry his inamorata or quit Napoleon’s 
service within twenty-four hours. Berthier is made a 
])rince, but the same condition is imposed on him, Na- 
j^oleon saying: “This passion of yours has lasted too long, 
and is becoming ridiculous. You are a man of fifty, but 
may live to be eighty, and these thirty years are left you 
for marriage.” The revolution had encouraged nudity in 
mythological representations, but Napoleon wants naked¬ 
ness to be draped. When, in one of the squares there is set 
up a fountain where there is a group of naiads with water 
spouting from their breasts, he has “these wet-nurses” re¬ 
moved as improper, and decrees that “the naiads were 
virgins.” His own women friends must not make them- 
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selves conspicuous. He lavishes money on them; but if 
they are actresses, he does not allow his liaison to be used 
as a reason for promotion. On the other hand, like any 
bourgeois he boasts of sharing- his wife’s bedroom, saying: 
“It has a remarkable influence upon conjugal life, 
strengthens the man’s influence, guarantees his faithful¬ 
ness, promotes intimacy and good morals; a couple will 
never become estranged if they spend the whole night to¬ 
gether. As long as Josephine and I kept this custom, she 
was familiar with all my thoughts.” 

One of the most sublime forms of his egotism is grati¬ 
tude. This is not ordinary kindness, but the pride of a 
man who feels he is unique, and overwhelms with benefits 
any one who has ventured to be useful to him, lest he 
should possibly remain in the other’s debt. That was the 
consideration which really underlay his frequently de¬ 
clared policy, that he would never make use of any party, 
lest he should incur obligations. We must not look upon 
these things in a romantic light. But it is an actual fact 
that he was not content to promote only the friends of his 
youth, his fellow-students at the military academy. As 
soon as he rose to power, he found for the priest who had 
been headmaster at Brienne a sinecure at Malrnaison as 
librarian—without any books! The sometime school por¬ 
ter became lodge keeper at his country house. A young 
lady of noble birth to whom, in his lieutenant days, he had 
once paid court for a whole evening, and who sixteen 
years later applied for help to the Em[)cror, received what 
she wanted, together with a ]X)st for her brother, and a 
friendly letter. He remembered many of his former asso¬ 
ciates in his will. Years after his brief intimacy with 
“Giorgina,” when he hears that she is in difficulties 
(though she has made no application to him), he provides 
her with a competency. 

Hitherto we have been talking about money, or money’s 
worth. But the nature of his gratitude is different when he 
loves, as in the case of Josephine. When we consider his 
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relationships with her, we realise the truth of Mannont’s 
tribute, wliich is all the more remarkable as comiipq- from 
ail enemy; “lie had a ^i;Tatefuh kind, indeed affectionate, 
heart." At the time of the coronation, he sa\ s to Roederer: 
“What ri.cfht have I to put away a j^^ood wife merely be¬ 
cause I have become a greater man than I was when we 
married? . . . Before all, I am a just man.” A little later, 
lie writes to Josephine: “As far as 1 am concerned, I deem 
ingratitude the greatest weakness any one can have.” 

Ill 

Napoleon’s self-confidence, his self-esteem, his egotism, 
lies at the root of his wavering between revolution and 
legitimacy. Relying entirely upon himself, scorning all 
whose pride rests upon the accident of birth, he has nev¬ 
ertheless to take the egotism of others into \ccount in so 
far as this egotism becomes embodied in achievement. 
And yet he is constitutionally incapable of suffering 
others to be on an equal footing with himself. For his own 
sake he has to choose the most capable to fill administra¬ 
tive and other positions, and yet he has to please the 
masses: he must stand for ecjuality of all, and at the same 
time bear the individual in mind. These contradictions give 
rise to a tragical conflict. 

Both tlie weapons he has chosen for his battle of life, 
namely, the spirit and the sword, he conceives of in a revo¬ 
lutionary sense. “Why is the French army the most 
dreaded in the world ? Because the officers became emigres ; 
non-commissioned officers replaced them, and became gen¬ 
erals. One can lead a jieople’s army with non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, for they have risen from the jieople. For 
years, Napoleon refused to confer the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour upon Metternich and Schwarzenberg. 
It was only after their gallant behaviour during the fire 
at Schwarzenberg’s mansion, that the Emperor relented, 
and conferred the decoration. The orders which his 
brother, the king of Flolland, distributed with so lavish a 
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hand, Napoleon would not allow to be worn in Paris. He 

sends his brother the following- memorandum for kings: 

“How can one give this indelible mark of appreciation 
to a man one does not know, to a person who may before 
long })rovc to be a rogue? Learn to know those who gather 
round your throne! The wish to distribute decorations 
should not be gratified suddenly, as one can gratify a de¬ 
sire to go out for a day’s shooting. Noteworthy achieve¬ 
ments must come first. . . . You have as yet done noth¬ 
ing to deserxT the honour of decorating others with your 
effigy\ . . .“ 

His egotism makes him emphasize the advantage of the 
lack of any ancestry to an original or unusual person. 
When flatterers suggest that one of his Italian fiirebears 
should be canonised, he calls the suggestion an idiocy. 
Metternich lays before Napoleon an ancestral tree manu¬ 
factured in Vienna from records of the Buonaparte fam¬ 
ily in Tuscany. The Emperor says: “Take these })apcrs 
away!” In the official gazette, Napoleon has the folk)wing 
notice inserted: “To all questions as to when the house 
of Bonaparte began, the answer is simple: on the Eight¬ 
eenth Brumaire. How can one show so little tact and good 
breeding for all one ow'cs the Emj)eror as to stress the 
question of his ancestry?” Once he is so angry because 
some one has contradicted him hi this matter of his 
genealogy that he exclaims: “I shall not suffer any one to 
insult me by treating me as if I were a king!” 

Then come transitions in which the cleavage begins to 
show itself. “I shall be the Brutus of the kings and the 
Qesar of the republic:” which saying is certainly ambigu¬ 
ous. “f know of no aristocracy l)Ut the rabble which I have 
allowed to escape; and of no rabble but the aristocracy 
which I have created :” here there is hardly any amliiguity. 
“Tacitus is praised because he made the tyrants fear the 
])eople—and that was a very bad thing for the people:” 
which is open to but one interpretation. 

No one, in the presence of such a man, can be satisfied. 
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witli the facile assertion that Napoleon only pretended to 
believe in the principles of freedom until he attained to 
])ower, and then promptly betrayed them. On the contrary, 
we have here to do with a spiritual struggle. This is the 
one problem with which the self-confident man had to 
wrestle; a ])roblem he never solved. 

“] am tlie man of the peojde: its pulse ])cats in unison 
with my own. . . . The aristocracy remains always aloof, 
and ncYcv forgives.” Such utterances sliow us the original 
trend of his character. Inasmuch as he overcomes this 
trend, never becomes an ideologue, l)ut gets the better of 
his inborn sympathies, he is a statesman of genius. Of 
course it is ridiculous wdien he, who only rewards merit, 
dt'coratc's his baby son’s cradle with the grand cordon of 
the Legion of IJonour; or again, when he has the deposed 
king of S])ain, who addressed him as “cousin,” informed 
through the intermediation of Talle}Tand that the Em- 
])eror must be addressed as “Sire.” These weaknesses are 
grotesqtie, and yet they are su])erficial; he himself recog¬ 
nises them and spurns them if the mood is upon him. 
When he is hesitating whether he shall send Eugene, or 
perhaps better still Talleyrand (a man sprung from the 
old noblesse), to j)rej)are the ground for the “imperial 
diet” at Erfurt, he suddenly, in virile fashion, ceases to 
bother about the questicai: “After all, what docs it matter 
to me whether I am criticised ? I will show them that 1 do 
not care.” 

A more serious problem, both for him and for us, is 
when the origin and the laws of the right of succession to 
the tlirone come up for discussion. “It is false to call me a 
usurper; I have simply taken the unoccupied place which 
Louis could not kee]) for himself. Had 1 been Louis I 
should have hindered the revolution in spite of the amaz- 
ing ])rogress which has accrued to thought because of the 
change. . . . IVly strength is in my good luck; I am as 
new as the Em})ire,’' Yet, in spite of this somewhat con¬ 
fused reasoning, he ventures a step farther, and writes to 
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UrotluT Ix^uis: “I hold myself resj)onsil)le for everytliinj,^ 
tb.at has happened sinee Clovis’ days down to the days of 
the Committee of Public Safety; and 1 shall eonsider 
everylhiiii; that is deliberately said against the goAern- 
meiits as an attack on myself.” 

Thus Ave see that his egotism reaches so paradoxical an 
intensity in the championship of legitimacy, and that he 
sails so near the serious acceptance of rule by divine right 
(which is otherwise only used by him as a political for¬ 
mula), that he makes himself responsible for the actions 
of those very kings whose dethronement has opened the 
way to his rise! 

All his life he restlessly hovered round this question of 
status. At Kaunitz Castle, during the night after Auster- 
litz, while at every minute Austrian and Pussian colours, 
caj)tive generals, and disj)atches from the beaten com¬ 
manders, are being brought to liiin, he thrusts everything 
aside because the courier from Paris has entered the room. 
Then he does the same with all the tidings from the ca])i- 
tal, in order to read a letter full of gossip from a lady, 
who tells how the ETonde of the Faubourg has sworn 
iieA'er to ]3Ut in an appearance at C(.)urt. He is furious: 
‘‘Ah! so these peoj)le fancy that they arc stronger than I? 
Very well, gentlemen of the old aristocracy, we shall see! 
We shall see!” This is on the evening after the battle of 
A Lister litz ! 

Here Ave see such hatred as that which a man gradually 
conies to feel for a Avoman who stubbornly resists his woo¬ 
ing. He must win over the spirit of tradition, cost what it 
may. One evening, not very long before the scene just 
described, he takes Koederer from the draAving-room into 
the billiard-room, begins knocking the balls about, and 
then says, apro])os of nothing in particular: 

‘AAur Senate has no feelings for the aristocratic, no 
esprit de corps in favour of the imperial system.” 

“Sire, it is devoted to your person.” 

*‘That is not what I want. It must be devoted to my 
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mantle, no matter who wears it. The mantle ought to ])e 
enough to guarantee the safety of the wearer. This is the 
aristocratic spirit, which is lacking to you ideologues!” 

The whole problem of hereditary succession is imjdicit 
in these considerations; it logically dcvclo])S thereirom, 
leading to the second marriage, and thus to tlie tragical 
issue. There are only two things which Na])ole(;n cannot 
create unaided: children and ancestors, fie therefore asks 
the world of legitimate rulers to enter into an alliance with 
him, which will settle his difficulty as far as offspring is 
concerned, and will also ])rovide his cliildren with an an¬ 
cestry. He is not really a man of the people, but a noble¬ 
man; and who can complain because he regards himself as 
such ? 

“1 am in a f)eculiar position. The genealogists want to 
trace my pedigree back to the deluge, while there are some 
who describe me as sprung from the lower middle class. 
Truth lies between. Hie Bonapartes are a good Corsican 
family, not celebrated, but certainly better than these cox¬ 
combs who believe themselves entitled to humiliate us.” 

This is the tone of the sixteen-ycar-old lad, scion of the 
lesser territorial noliility, whom a handful of counts made 
fun of at the military academy and slighted at the lio.ard- 
jiig school in Paris. They are the very words wliich the 
voung mail had used in his letters and literary sketches 
when the noblesse of monarchical France had mortified 
liini. Nothing can expunge the memory of his early morti¬ 
fications. It may well he that, but for these never-lo-he- 
forgotten affronts suffered at tlie hands of a few silly 
young marquises, his whole outlook iqioii the question of 
legitimacy would have been different; his court life, liis 
marriage, liis destiny, would have been different; and 
tlierewith the course of BTiropcan history would have been 
other than it was. 

His egotism finds expression in the struggle with 
France, just as it does in the struggle with the noblesse. 
He does not wholly belong to the high nobility, and there- 
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fore throughout life he remains critical of the pretensions 
of birth. In the same way, thoui^h formally he was a 
Frenchman, he was not French by ])lood, and he was there¬ 
fore irritably critical of the h>ench, just ns he was irrita¬ 
bly critical of the noblesse, lie conquered both, hut never 
felt perfectly secure in either of his coiKjuests. 

But he had more success with France than with the 
lej^itimists. Because he is not really a Frenchman, France 
never becomes his lei^u'timate spouse; she remains his be¬ 
loved mistress. Jde knows this; he woos, gives himself, 
renounces; and from the perpetual uncertainty of his re¬ 
lationship to France, he derives the keenest joys y)i his 
life. “J have only one passion, only one mistress: France. 
I lie by her side. She has never been untrue to me ; vShc 
pours out her blood for me, and lavishes her treasures 
upon me. If I need half a million men, she gives them!” 
When he chides his mistress, he does it as a jealous lover; 
he rules her “with an iron hand in a velvet glove”; he 
gratifies all her caprices; and he knows better than any 
one else how to allure her by the glamour of fame and 
fantasy. That is why she beams on him when he comes 
home victorious; that is why she gives him her children. 

Yet lover and mistress remain critical of one another. 
Mutual jealousy persists. Neither of them ever forgets the 
wish to master the other. Hear his exclamation in the 
tone of a despotic lover: “I swear that I do everything for 
the sake of P'rance alone! If I do not give her more lib¬ 
erty, it is because she does not need more!” He is stand¬ 
ing in the middle of his drawing-room, scrutinising his 
guests sharply as he speaks to them with raised voice. 
Among intimates, he will often use harsher words: “Al¬ 
ways the same old Gauls! The same frivolity, the same 
vanity! When, if ever, will these be replaced by a proper 
pride?” 

The French, likewise, remain sceptical. Must they not, 
in confidential talks, say of this Italian the very thing that 
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he once wrote to liis brother Louis? “Since you ascended 
the throne, you have forgotten that you are a Frenchman, 
and ha\e strained every nerve to persuade yourself that 
v{^ii are a Dutchman. The foreign environment ticklers 
your fanev, hut it is still foreign.” Roederer writes of Na¬ 
poleon : “He is making a mistake. They are by no means 
so enthusiastic about him as they were about Lafayette 
(who did nothing practical tor them). At bottom, they 
merely admire and respect him because he is useful to 
them.” 

Such a liaison cannot fail to end tragically. Tlie mis¬ 
tress discards her lover vviien he is no longer useful to her. 

Tragical, too, is the ending of another embodiment of 
his egotism, its noblest incorporation. “I wish I could be 
my own posterity, and read what such a ])oet as Corneille 
would make me feel, do, and say.” From l^oyhood’s days 
down to the time of his exile, in the island where he was 
born and in the island where he died, his self-esteem is 
nourished on historical parallels. History, he said, was the 
only true philoso])hy. Had he not had his peculiar feel¬ 
ing for history, Napoleon’s career would have been very 
difTerent; nay, it would have been impossible. His politi¬ 
cal calculations are fed from two sources, history and 
iinaginati(3n ; the lirst of these streams being intellectual, 
and the second passionate. It is history alone which gives 
him alighting places on his flight. In his own age he is 
unique: he travels alone; nowhere but in history can he 
find prototypes by whose example he can guide his impetu¬ 
ous progress. With Caesar, the lieutenant begins to soar. 
At Rochefort, the Emperor ends the active phase of his 
existence by trusting too implicitly in the heroic example 
of Themistocles. 

Hetween the opening and the close, we find numberless 
indications of the way in which his imagination remain.^? 
at work, mirroring the great incidents of classical and 
modern ^^>istory. Wh)' is he opposed to Tacitus and Cha- 
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tcauhriand ? Because they warn the people against t}’rants. 
Why docs lie blame the assassins of Osar? Because he 
wishes to defend Ills own sentence ujx)!! the duke of Eng- 
hien. When he is First Consul, he actually thinks of 
writing a few chapters of Roman history, to prove “that 
Ckesar never wanted to become king, and that he was mur¬ 
dered because he wished to re-estal)lish order by uniting 
all parties." He goes on to add that Ckesar had been killed 
in the wSenate House, and that in the Senate were forty 
Pompeians, personal enemies of the dictator. Napoleon’s 
unexpressed inference is that he must clean up the Sen¬ 
ate, and he does so. 

In the Koman style, he sketches the ideas for eight 
splendid bas-reliefs which, on triumphal arches, are to 
illustrate the doings of his reign: they are to be represen¬ 
tations of fact, devoid of self-conimendation, and only in 
a formal sense illustrations of historical egotism. lie 
summons historiogra])hers and imaginative writers from 
all civilised lands, and converses with them for hours, in 
order that, through their intermediation, he may win the 
approval of posterity. When his portrait seems to him too 
crudely lifelike, he says that Alexander iieve»* sat to 
Apelles: David must paint him “in a tranquil attitude, 
mounted ut)on a fiery steed.” It pleases him to write army 
orders when he is sitting in Frederick the Great’s study; 
at Sans Souci, to invite the biograjrher of the former mas¬ 
ter of the house to dine with him : in Lombardy, U) visit 
the arch of Augustus; in Egy])t, the jfillar of Pompey, and 
on these nK3numents to inscrilre the names of those wlro 
have recently fallen; in Madrid and Moscow, to study the 
environment and the habits of Philip and of Catherine. 
But his pleasure in these things is not ]3urely aesthetic. The 
hours he devotes to them are heroical; they arc Napoleon’s 
true I'ecompense; they are realisations of his earliest 
dreams. 

With his own hand, he is continually writing his own 
history. The young general records his first victories m 
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f'l-ckrs of tiie day; with each new campai.c:n, and ai'tci 
every i)attK'. he adds to the long^ series; and the work is 
done with die liand of an artist, is wroui^ht witli an eye to 
immortal fame. When he is offered the crown of Italy, he 
surve\'s his own deeds of little more than five years a^o as 
if they had come down in legend: “When, a few years 
later, we learned on the hanks of the Nile that our aims 
had come to naiii(ht, we were bitterly distrcsserl at this 
evil lurn of fortune; but, thanks to the coura.q^e of our 
armies, we were ahk' to appear in Milan at a time when 
Italy believed us to be still on the shores of the Red Sea.” 
Actually, in the interim, he had, before the eyes of all the 
world, trampled on the constitution of France, and even 
the meanest herd in the Apennines knew of his return 
from Jfi^wpt. 

When he is carr}a‘niL[ on a stritc;‘gle with the i)Ope he pens 
a long letter, and sends it to Eugene for the latter to copy, 
since ostensibly it is to be a letter from Eugene to the 
pope; therein Eugene is made to say that Nai:K)leon can 
only be compared to Cyrus and Charlemagne. 

At the height of his career, he says to his Austrian am¬ 
bassador: “Don’t you make any mistrdve, 1 arn a Roman 
emperor, in the best line of the Ca.\sars. Chateaubriand has 
compared me with Tiberius, who could only travel from 
Rome to Capri. A pretty idea! Trajan, Aurelian—that 
would be another story. They were self-made men, who 
shook the world out of old ruts. Do you not see the re¬ 
semblances between my regime and that of Diocletian? 
The net so widely spread; the Emperor’s eyes every¬ 
where ; the civil authority omni])otent throughout an em¬ 
pire that is fundamentally warlike. ... A man is born to 
be a Ca*-sar.” 

This is not a proclamation, not a political letter, not an 
attempt to seduce any one. The words are spoken lightly, 
in a drawing-room, without emotion and without ulterior 
aim, with all the simulicity of a man aware of his own 
trongth. 
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After victories and successes, this historical feeling for 
his own personality becomes as objective as the attitude 
of the chessplayer towards the pieces on his board. We 
seem to be contemplating a man whose fondness for the 
game is the only thing which makes him want to win; 
and who, as soon as he has won, can converse dispassion¬ 
ately with his defeated op]K)nent about the mistakes they 
have nuidc and the. artifices to which they have had re¬ 
course. \\ hen he is talking to enemy generals whom he 
has taken j^risoner or with whom he is negotiating, he will 
say: “Vou ought to have done this, that, or the other. 
There, you were in an advantageous position. That would 
have been an excellent move.” 

Immediately after his victory at Wagram, he says to 
Count Bubna: “1 am certain that 3 ^ou are damnably strong, 
for you can deliver shrewd l.)lows. At what figure do you 
estimate my forces? . . . You appear to be uncommonly 
well informed! Would you care te) have a look at my 
army? . . . No? Well, at least you had l>ctter study rnv 
position on this map. It was my own fault when 1 failed 
to win a victory at Aspern-Essling. I got the punishment I 
deserved.” 

Only with regard to one matter docs this detachment 
fail him—Waterloo. In St. Helena, an English surgeon 
ventured to say that people in England would be glad to 
hear his opinion of Wellington. The remark was followed 
by an embarrassing silence. 

Fame is the supreme goal of his egotism; snl)stantially, 
it is the only goal. All his energies are directed towards 
this end: his consciousness of his uniqueness; his historic 
sense; his sense of honour; his dignity; the boy’s dreams, 
the youth’s plans, the man’s deeds, the prisoner’s unrest. 
Posterity is the great confused picture which fills his 
imagination; and the desire of his heart would seem to be 
rather the Latin “gloria” which thinks of future genera¬ 
tions, than the French “gloire” which suns itself in the 
smile of contemporaries. He is animated by a daimonic 
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being’s eager wish for immortality, although he knows 
that he must share the fate of all mortal men. “Better 
never to have lived; than to exist, and pass without leav¬ 
ing a trace.” 

He modifies the coronation oath by swearing, not only 
to protect the realm and the happiness of France, but also 
to rule for the glory of his peoide. On one of the battle¬ 
fields of Henry IV. in Normandy he has a column erected 
with the inscription: “Great men love the fame of those 
who resemble themselves.” Frederick's sword is “more 
])recious tlian all the treasures of the king of Prussia”; 
but it is iic»t only when he is campaigning that his thoughts 
turn towards the future. When he is having houses built 
for the unemj)loyed, his order to the minister to whom 
the task is entrusted ends with the ])hrasc: “We must not 
pass out of the world without leaving traces that will 
commend us to the thoughts of posterity.” At the close of 
his career as Emperor, he refuses to make peace on terms 
that will involve the renunciation of territories upon 
whose concjuest part of his fame de])ends; and tow^ards 
the end of his life he utters a melancholy parable, darkly 
significant, lonely as his own destiny: 

“The love for glory is like the bridge which Satan tried 
to build across chaos in order to make his way into para¬ 
dise. Glory is a connecting link betvrecn past and future, 
from which an abyss separates liim. I leave to my son 
nothing but my name.” 


IV 

Energy is the second clement in Napoleon’s make-up. 
How does this quality show itself? 

First of all in calculation. Never a trace of the flash of 
genius; but, rather, continuous weighing, over-elaborat¬ 
ing, discarding; 

‘T have known myself to argue with myself over the 
thoughts concerning a battle, and have contradicted my¬ 
self. . . . When I have drawn up a plan of battle I am 
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the most pusillanknous of men. 1 ma^mify the danic^crs and 
the incidents, am in a terrible state of excitement even 
when I seem cheerful; I am then like a girl who is going 
to have a baby.” This is the mood of an artist during the 
conception of his work. Tic once described these feelings 
to Roederer in even franker terms: 

“I am alwa\'s at work; I think a great deal. Tf I ap¬ 
peared to he ever ready and equal to any occasion, it is 
because 1 have thought over matters for long before I un¬ 
dertake to do the slightest thing; I have foreseen all 
eventualities. There exists no guardian angel who sud¬ 
denly and mysteriously whisi)ers in my ear what 1 have to 
do or to say. Everything is turned over in my mind, again 
and again, always, whether 1 am at table or at the theatre. 
At night, I wake up in order to work.’' 

This constant deliberation builds up something within 
him which he names “the sj)irit of things:” the ])recisi()n 
which penetrates all he touclu^s; the thinking in numbers, 
to which he ascribes part of his success and for which he 
has to thank his mathematical training. There is nothing 
too small for this brain; for the sum total of millions of 
details is a plan whose scope is world embracing. 1 f one of 
his officers writes to say that the Emperor's instructions 
have been carried out, Nap{)leon waives this general state¬ 
ment aside and demands details. Nothing is so small but 
be wants to know all about it and judge its importance for 
himself. lie writes to luigene, who is in Italy: 

“How is it ])ossible that you are distriljuting three mil¬ 
lion seven hundred and forty-seven thousand rations of 
meat? ... I can calculate a similar gross votal for dried 
vegetables, wine, salt, and s])irits. But 1 want calculations 
according to corps. J am robbed of fifty per cent., even as 
much as seventy per cent. . . . I low can you allow them 
to calculate for one million three hundred and scvent 3 ^-one 
thousand rations of hay? I should have to provide twelve 
thousand horses to eat it, not counting the Istrians and 
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Dalmatians! You know I have only seven thousancl. . . . 
The office cliarges arc insane! Frs. 118,000 for four 
inontlis! That equals frs. 400,000 a year! Such a sum 
should suffice for tlie whole of Italy!” 

This is ])Ut one example amon^ many. Thousands of 
sucli k'tters, hailiiif^ from every corner of the military and 
civil administration, j)ersonally dictated, are to he found in 
the volumes of correspondence, and must sadly disap- 
])uint those who expect to find only ideas and tempera¬ 
ment in the letters, lie is the man who, in the mid-st of his 
wars in Italy, writes home that they must concoct a letter, 
nominally written by a (lerman patriot and dealing with 
Austrian politics, and have it circulated throut^hout Ger¬ 
many ; again, in the throes of a cani])aigni, he has t(.) write 
to Murat, King^ of Naples, detailing^ how the latter is to 
behave at balls or when he visits the theatre, whom he is 
to invite and whom to exclude from his invitations. While 
the prej)arations are being made for the Erfurt gather¬ 
ing, he suddenly remembers that some one must be there 
to introduce the actresses to the gallant grand dukes. He 
never demonstrates more forcibly the w’ay he formulates 
destinies in figures than by the following incursion into 
social life: “Each household should have six children, see¬ 
ing that, on the average, three are sure to die. Of the three 
who survive, two should replace the father and mother; 
the third will serve for an unforeseen emergency.” 

His j)recision of thought goes to such grotesque lengths! 

A third means for expressing this energetic faculty is 
his tempo. “y\ctivity! S])eed!” he writes with his own 
hand at the foot of an order. The king of Prussia has de- 
ja'cted this jx'culiarity with especial felicity: “We need bu( 
see him ride : he always gives his horse rein, and never 
troubles about wdiat may be happening in his rear!” But 
Napoleon ncgf)tiated ])etter than he rode, for he never 
negotiated until after long refiection. “Not a moment must 
be lost,” is the slogan even wdieii nothing presses for de¬ 
cision. The instinctive impetus of an overburdened but 
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short life drives him forward; it seems as if he could not 
arrive quickly enough at the end of his career. He writes 
to Bernadotte, in the course of a campaign: “I have lost a 
whole day through you, and the fate of the world hangs 
upon one single day.” 

The drive he imposes upon himself has its reaction 
upon those who serve him. He drives them, not only in 
the field, but also in circumstances which ordinary govern¬ 
ments would take months to decide. He demands a treaty 
with Kussia from Talleyrand, saying it is to be drawn up 
and ready in a couple of hours. To explain the reasons 
for his second marriage, he wants a circular letter sent to 
all his ambassadors and consuls; this is to be drafted '‘in 
tlie course of the day.’' One nigdit he is immersed in 
thoughts concerning the embellishment of Paris. Next 
morning he says to his Minister for Home Affairs: “I re¬ 
quire that Paris shall have two million inhabitants by the 
end of ten years. I want to do something useful and great 
for the city. What do you suggest?” 

'‘Provide the town with a good water-supply, Sire,” and 
the minister exjxiunds a plan whereby the Ourcq water 
can be conveyed to Ikiris. 

“Your pro])osal is good. Summon G.; he must send five 
hundred men to La Vilette to-morrow, in order to start 
vV'ork on the canal.” 

Another of his weapons is memory. “I always know my 
position. I cannot remember a single Alexandrine, but I 
never forget a figure relating to my military situation.” 
This is the productive memory. Although he pronounces 
them abominably, he retains the names of all the impor¬ 
tant places—important from his point of view—in all the 
countries where he has fought. The Postmaster General 
reports that the Emperor is able to mention, offhand, dis¬ 
tances which he himself has to hunt up in works of ref¬ 
erence. On his way back to Paris from the camp at 
Boulogne, Napoleon encounters a troop of soldiers who 
have lost their way, asks the number of their regiment. 
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whence they set out, and when. He tells them their line 
:){ march! “Your battalion will be at H. this evening.'' At 
this time, two hundred thousand men were on the march 
close at hand I 

His technique is to arrange things in his head “as in a 
wardrolje,” He says: “When 1 wish to put any matter out 
of my mind, I close its drawer and open the drawer be¬ 
longing to another. The contents of the drawers never get 
mixed, and they never worry me or weary me. Do 1 want 
to slec])? 1 close all the drawers, and then I am aslec])." 

Anujng the numerous heraldic emblems which might 
have tickled the fancy of an upstart—stars, tutelary 
deities, saints, beasts of prey—he finds none to please him. 
He chooses the liee, thus emphasising once more his 
opinion that a man of talent who aspires and works un¬ 
ceasingly, can achieve everything that can otherwise be 
achieved through what is vaguely spoken of as genius, hie 
declares that genius is industry; meaning, of coursg, that 
genius is industry among other things. He says that work 
is his element, that for which he has lieen created. Had 
he left nothing behind him, had all his works perished, 
still his industry and his glory would have been an em¬ 
blematic stimulus to the youth of countless generations 
after he had passed away. 

Many witnesses testify to his amazing powers of con¬ 
tinued work. Roederer, who was his close companion dur¬ 
ing the Consulate, writes as follows: “That which espe¬ 
cially characterises him is the power and persistence of 
his attention. He can work for eighteen hours at a stretch, 
it may be at one piece of work, it may be at several in 
turn. I have never seen his mind flag. 1 have never seen 
his mind without a spring in it, not when he was physi¬ 
cally tired, not when he was taking violent exercise, not 
even when he was angry. I have never seen him distracted 
from one affair by another, neglecting the matter in hand 
for one which he is about to work. Good or bad news 
from Egypt never interfered with his attention to the civil 
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code, and the civil code never interfered with tlie steps 
it was necessary to take for the safety of Ei^ypt. No one 
was ever more wliolly immersed in what lie was doiip^', 
nor did any one ever make a better distrihution of his time 
amoii^* all the things he had to dt). Never was any one 
more stuhhorn in rejecting’ the occupation or the thought 
which was not a])pro])riate to the hour or the day; nor 
was any one ever more adroit in seizing’ an occu{)ation or 
a thought when the right moment had come.” 

lie robbed hundreds of his fellow workers of health 
and \outli, h(‘cause he demanded too much of them when 
he demanded from them what he exacted from himself. 
His i)rivate secretary would he sent f(jr at a late hour, and 
would get to bed at four in the morning; at se\ en, the 
[K)or man would lind new tasks ready for him, and wotild 
he told that they mtist he finished within two hours. Wlu'ii 
Na])oleon and his secretary were together all day, one dic¬ 
tating and the other writing from dictation, at meal times 
the chief would order food for two, and would share with 
his sul)ordinatc at a corner of the work-tal)le, just as he 
would have shared with his adjutant on a l)oundary stcjne. 
During the Consulate he would sometimes begin a sitting 
with his ministers at six in the evening and keep it up till 
five next morning. In the three months at Schdnbrunn, 
his official correspondence comprised four hundred and 
thirty-five letters ocetpyying four hundred folio images of 
print. This was only his political and administrative cor¬ 
respondence; in addition he wrote a great many private 
letters, and delivered innumerable orders by word of 
mouth. 

These are the main forms of his energy. It is with their 
aid that he enters upon his duel with the world, availing 
himself of their interplay, and s])eaking of his genius as a 
talent for combination. In his jdans and orders, he is fond 
of the phrase “at the given moment.” He is not hampered 
by any principle; is always willing to modify his scheme 
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to suit the wcatiier of destiny, to adapt his combinations 
to the sli<^htest modifications of tiie situation. This man of 
iron will iiad a most siij)ple intelligence. While forcing all 
those with whom he came in contact to bend before his 
resolves, he himself showed a wonderful elasticity in con^- 
pliance with the will of circumstances. 

“The weakness of a ca])tain who, instead of forcing his 
way into ])ort, })referred to let himself be chas(‘d on the 
open sea—this, and some of the trifling defects of our 
frigates, were the reasons w'hy I failed to change tlie face 
of the world. PTad Acre fallen, w'e should have made our 
w^ay to Aleppo by forced marches, have enlisted Chris¬ 
tians, Peruses, and Armenians; have s]-)eedily reached the 
Euphrates: thence 1 should have gone to India, and should 
have stablished new institutions e\'erywhere.” 

Whether these vaticinations were historically tenable, 
may rcinain an open question; but his belief that he could 
have done wPiat he describes, l)ears witness to his realism. 
In this w’orld of figures and magnitudes, for Napoleon 
ever3'thing depends upon the individual l)chaviour of the 
individual man at his t)ost. Since the failure of any one 
individual may give the totality of circumstances a new 
trend, he is ahvays ready to ada])t the trend of his owai 
intelligence to changing circumstances. But he does not 
himself attribute his successes to this, saying that they 
were due to his having been born at the riglit moment, 
and that under Louis XIV. he would only have become 
a marshal like Turenne. 

Nap(deon\s energy is very little disturbed by the pas¬ 
sions. His self-confidence and his sense of dignity made 
self-command easy to him, and, being habituated to sur¬ 
prise, he was always fully master of himself. “Since I am 
used to great events, they make no impression on me at 
the moment wdien they are re])orted; I feel the pain an 
hour later.” This sometimes makes him appear more 
stoical than he might wish people to believe him. When 
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Hortense’s boy dies, he tells her to be composed, saying: 
'‘To live means to suffer: but the brave man is continu¬ 
ally striving for self-mastery, and achieves it in the end/’ 

Nevertheless, he sometimes loses his temper. The fierce¬ 
ness of his passion is then proportional to his pride, the 
irrilaliility of his nerves, and the impatience of his crea¬ 
tive will—die will of one who needed a thousand hands to 
complete his work. The stories about his threatening an 
ambassador with his fist, and similar outbursts of vio¬ 
lence, are fabulous; but there is trustworthy evidence as 
to the terrible moment when Berthier had infuriated the 
h'irst Consul by his tactlessness. Led on by Talleyrand as 
Mephistopheles, lierthier, in the Tuileries, had urged 
upon the Consul the need of assuming the title of king. 
Bonaparte’s anger flashed from his eyes, his lips twitched, 
he seized the offender by the throat, and pushed him back 
against the waill, shouting: “Who put you up to raising 
my bile in this w^ay? You will pay for it, if you dare to 
do anything of the kind again!’’ 

Even amid his anger, his faculty for combination is at 
work, and he realises that the notion cannot have origi¬ 
nated in the good Berthier’s mind. In its psychical signifi¬ 
cance the scene is unique. 

Often he is a rough, irritable soldier, who furiously 
lifts a badly closing window off its hinges and hurls it 
into the street; lashes a groom with his whip; when dic¬ 
tating a letter, utters curses against the addressee, which 
his secretary suppresses; even before the vicars-general 
s[>eaks in an unseemly way, asking, “Which of you leads 
this blockhead of a bishop by the nose?’’ 

One of these vicars-general, who has been absent from 
duty for a long time, returns, and comes to report. 

“Where have you been, miserable?” 

“At home, with my people.” 

“How dare you stay away so long when you know that 
vour bishop is such a damned fool?” 
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More important are the occasions when he simulates 
anger to gain some political end. Occasionally he gives the 
show away afterwards. “You think I was in a rage?’’ he 
says in Warsaw. “You are making a mistake. While 1 
have been here, my wrath has never exceeded hounds.’’ 
One day he is playing with his little nephew and gossij)ing 
with the court ladies, in the best of humours. The English 
ambassador is announced. Instantly his face changes like 
an actor’s, his features are convulsed, he turns pale, 
strides towards the Englishman and storms at him for a 
whole hour in the presence of numerous witnesses, lie is 
genuinely angry with England and he is genuinely an- 
iKjyed at being disturbed by this visit; but the wrathful 
mask, the scene he makes, the angry expressions he uses, 
arc political expedients. 

The frequenc}' of such incidents made many people be¬ 
lieve that Napoleon was a passionate man. Talleyrand has 
more insight: “He’s a perfect devil. He humbugs us all, 
even about bis passions, for he knows how to act them, 
though tliey are really there!’’ 

Self-command and coldness are so dominant in him 
that he never takes the vengeance that might seem ap|)ro- 
priate to his irritable sense of honour and to the extent 
of his power. He never ])unished rivals or traitors un¬ 
justly. He only banished those whom he had good reason 
for wishing out of the way; and it was a point of chivalry 
with him to leave beaten enemies, great or small, un¬ 
molested. 

Here is a scene with the Badenese envoy. The envoy 
asks coin])ensation for the duke of Brunswick. The Em¬ 
peror angrily refuses: not becaii.se the duke is supposed 
to have incited Prussia to make war against Erance; but 
because, long before this, during the first campaign 
against France in 1792, he had issued the famous mani- 
fe.sto of Coblenz, in which he had said that in I^aris he 
would not leave one stone standing on another. “What 
harm had this city done to him?’’ fiercely enquires th^ 
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Emperor two decades later, the man who in those days 
had been Lieutenant Bonaparte. “This affront must be 
avenged!” 


Napoleon’s energy is most conspicuous in his role of 
conqueror. But in this case it finds a more spiritual ex¬ 
pression than one would be led to anticipate from a sol¬ 
dier. “1 have seldom drawn my sword; I won my battles 
with my eyes, not with my weapons.” To gain a knowl¬ 
edge of his soul, it is not important to understand the 
new forms of his art of war; of importance is to under¬ 
stand the way in which his whole being vibrated before, 
during, and after a tight. In this, too, he is wholly origi¬ 
nal. 

Even courage, that fundamental virtue of the soldier, 
assumes in Na[)oleon a form peculiar to himself. During 
his youthful days, and iigain during the last campaigns he 
displayed so much personal courage that he can venture 
to say, “no soldier is proof against cowardice” ; but such 
moments of panic fear must be utilised against the foe. 
Wdiat he believes himself almost alone to ]:)ossess is “two- 
o’clock-in-the-morning courage”: courage in face of the 
unforeseen, the sudden; courage which demands i)resence 
of mind and power of determination. But he despises the 
“chivalrous” courage of the duel, which he crushingly de¬ 
scribes as “cannibal courage.”—“Since you ha\’e both 
fought at Alarengo and Austerlitz you do not need to give 
any further proofs of your courage. Women are hckle, 
and so is good luck. Go back to your regiments and be¬ 
come comrades again.” 

The commander of armies clearly recognises the line 
of demarcation between humaneness and coldness, d'he 
same man who, in his study, could exclaim to Metleriiich: 
“Such a man as I does not care a snaj) of the lingers for 
the lives of a million men” ; will say on the field of battle: 
“If the kings of the world could contempkile such a sight 
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as this, they would hanker less after wars and conquests.” 
Another time lie writes to Joscplune: ‘‘The earth is 
strewn with dead and bleeding’ men ; this is the obverse of 
war: the lieart is tortured at the sight of so many vic¬ 
tims.” Calculation and feeling arc at cross purposes in this 
case, and he excuses himself for the dutic'S imjKJsed by his 
own craft: “He who cannot look upon a battle-ground 
dry-eyed, allows many men to be killed purposelessly.” 
This is what he wants above all to avoid. For the great 
aim. luirope entrusts him with a million meti: his k‘sser 
aim, tlie taking of this trench or that bridge, must be 
thriftily achieved, for “he who heedlessly allows ten men 
to be killed where at most two need have died, is answer- 
able for the lives of eight men.” 

Since most of his wars are fought from i)olitical neces¬ 
sity, and are always conducted without hate, as soon as 
the fight is finished the foe ceases to exi.st. He writes from 
Schfinbrnmi: ‘T am aiqialled to learn that the eighteen 
thousand jirisoners on the island of Lobau are suffc-ring 
from hunger: this is inhuman and unjiardonable. Have 
twenty thousand rations of bread sent there immediately; 
a similar amount of flour for the bakehouses.” P>nt when, 
after the truce, soldiers are still being killed by the em¬ 
bittered Tyrolese, he is furious, and orders that “at least 
six of the larger villages are to be jiliindered and burned, 
so that the mountain folk may not soon forget the ven¬ 
geance that has been exacted.” 

War is for him an art, “the most noteworthy art, one 
which contains within itself all the other arts.” Like a 
true artist, he declares that, in the long run, this art can¬ 
not be taught: “You fancy that because you have read 

Joinini you are fitted to be a leader in war? ... I have 

fought in sixty fights, and J can assure you that I have 

learned nothing from any of them. Caesar used the same 

tactics in his last battle as he had used in his first.” In 
typical artist fashion, he contradicts himself in the defi- 
Jiitions of those things in which he is a master. After the 
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Spanish campaigns, he delivers the following lecture to 
one of his generals: “War is decided far more by the 
power of strategical calculation than by material forces.” 
At another time he will maintain that it is the siguTior 
numbers or the moral courage of the troops which con¬ 
stitutes the deciding factor. Sometimes he even goes so 
far as to say that inspiration decides an issue: “The result 
of a battle hangs on a thread and is mostly the outcome of 
a sudden thought. One approaches the enemy according 
to a prearranged plan, one comes to blows, one lights for 
cl while, the critical moment draws near, a sjxark of inspi¬ 
ration flames up—and a small reserve division does the 
rest!” 

Mure logically, but not less as the artist, he s]x%aks of 
the decisive moment which, after a couple of engage¬ 
ments, one can find out for oneself without any difficulty. 
“Such moments are not more than quarter hours. ... In 
every battle a moment comes when the bravest di sol¬ 
diers would like to turn tail: it necals but a trille, but a 
])lea, to i)ut heart into him again.” This power of sugges¬ 
tion has won him many a victory, for soldiers constitute 
the only mass to which he can speak with effect. The sol¬ 
dier understands him, because Napoleon is simple. The 
Emperor even describes war as “a sinqde art like every¬ 
thing that is beautiful.” By this contention he seems to 
u])hold the idea that war is the highest of all arts. “The 
military ])rofession is a freemasonry . . . and I am the 
grand master of its lodge.” 

He draws this personal influence from the history of 
his own rise, which is known to every soldier. As a young 
general, he had learned to put up with his dei)eiidence on 
the cix'il authority; and as emperor he still commiserates 
his royal adversaries because their generals’ activities are 
frustrated by civilian control. On the other hand, he 
knows the dangers of amateurishness, and writes to 
Josejfn: “When the king himself commands, the soldier 
does not feel commanded. The army applauds him as 
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when a cjuecn is riding- by. If one is not f)neself a gL iieral 
one must give the generals full jiower of command.” 

Because he is the only ruler in luirope who has risen 
from tilt' ranks, from youth upwards he remains familiar 
witli details, and always understands hcnv things look tc? 
an ofhcer on tlie fighting front. “There is nothing con¬ 
nected with the art of war which I cannot do with mv 
own hand : power, siege engines, artillery.” But he does 
not concern himself with these details unless it is neces¬ 
sary, and laughs at tlie romantic anecdote in a hook where 
he is said, one night, to have taken over the duties of a 
sentry wdio had gone to sleep at his ])ost: “That is a 
civilian’s idea, the sort of thing a lawyer would think of, 
and was certainly not written by a soldier.” 

But he is a stickler for equality in the army, and in this 
matter remains true to the revolution until the very end 
of his career. No one is promoted unless his record in the 
service justifies the advancement. If Napoleon makes an 
exce])tion in the case of his brothers, we must remember 
that after he has made them kings he continues to scold 
them as if they were subalterns. He writes to Jerome, 
commenting on a report from Silesia: “Besides, your let¬ 
ter is too clever for my taste. . . . What a man needs in 
war is precision, firmness, simplicity.” When Joseph plays 
tlic prince in Boulogne, and vies with Marshal Soult 
in the splendour of his receptions, Napoleon scolds him. 
“In the army, no one must put the commander in the 
shade. On review days, it is the general and not the prince 
who must give a dinner. At a review, a royal colonel is a 
colonel and nothing more. Discijdine can tolerate no ex¬ 
ceptions. The army is a whole. Its commander is every¬ 
thing. Keep to your own regiment.” 

Nevertheless, a wounded commander-in-chief has be¬ 
come a private soldier. At Eylau, where there have been 
heavy losses, the Emperor forbids a famous surgeon to 
go out of his way in order to care for a wounded general: 
“Your business is to attend to all the wounded, and not to 
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any one in particular.” A German officer reports that after 
a fight Napoleon would often stand by the wounded and 
see that they were carefully lifted into the stretchers: “If 
this good fellow ])ulls through, there will be one victim 
the less.” 

In all the memoirs, wc read how in camp the hhnperor 
would foregather with his men at the bivouac fire, ask 
whether their food was being pro]K‘rly cooked, and laugh 
at their replies. When they confided all their troubles to 
him, and often said “thou” to him, this was not the as- 
Bumed good fellowship of a condescending monarch, but 
a genuinely paternal relationshij). If he calls them “my 
children,” to them he is their “little corporal,” meaning 
the comrade who takes the responsibility. “I have received 
your letter, dear comrade,” he writes to a veteran grena¬ 
dier who wishes to re-enter the service. “You need not 
speak to me of your deeds, for 1 know you to be the brav¬ 
est grenadier in the army. It will be a pleasure to sec you 
once more. The IMinister for War will send you your 
orders.” 

lie never confides his plans to any one; hut when it is 
a question of rewarding merit, lie calls in Kveryman as 
adviser. After a fight, he often forms a circle, sj)eaks to 
the officers, the non-commissioned officers, and the 
rankers individually, asking who were the most valiant, 
rewarding then and there, allotting eagles with his own 
hand. “The officers pointed out, the soldiers confirmed, 
the Emperor apjiroved,” relates Segur as eyewitness. 

It is true that Napoleon loves war, hut as a fine art, just 
as he loves jxiwer. It is true that he laughs incredulously 
at a traveller who tells him a tale of a Chinese island 
where there are no weapons. 

“What do you mean? But they must have weapons!” 

“No, vSire.” 

“Pikes, anyhow; or bows and arrows?” 

“Neither the one nor the other.” 

“Daggers 1 ” 
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“Not even dap^^ers/' 

“Hut how tlie devil do they fight tliere?” 

“There has never been a war on the island/’ 

“vVhat, no war?” 

It sounds to the traveller as if the very existence oi 
such peojile under the sun outrages tlie Emperor. The 
thought stirs a soldier’s bile! 

All the same, he looked forward to the coming of peace¬ 
ful da\'s, not with an ardent desire for them perliaps, but 
with the seer’s vision. He showed his superiority to all the 
modern commanders against whom he fought, in that he, 
the greatest soldier of the new times, declared the 
jirimacy of the sfiirit over the sword. When Canova made 
a statue of him in which he was shown with a threaten¬ 
ing mien, he said contemptuously: “]')oes the man think I 
achieved my conquests with blows of my fist?” But, more 
than this, he himself defined a commander as something 
above and beyond a soldier. When First Consul, he said 
in the Council of State: 

“In what docs the commander’s superiority consist? Ti? 
his mental qualities: insight, calculation, decision, elo¬ 
quence, knowledge of men.’ But all these qualities are 
what make a man shine in civil life. ... If bodily vigour 
and courage sufficed the commander, any brave private 
could be a leader of armies. Everywhere, crude force now 
yields ground to moral qualities. The man with the bayo¬ 
net bows before the man who jiosscsses exceptional 
knowledge and understanding. ... 1 knew perfectly well 
what I was about when, as the head of the army, 1 bore 
the title of Member of the Institute; and the youngest 
drummer understood what I meant.” 

At a later date, he spoke more decisively. 

“lEar is an anachrouisui. Sonic day, victories zvill be 
won without cannon and without bayonets. . . . Wlio^ 
ever troubles the peace of Europe, wants r/?’// 7C'(/r.” 

Remember that these are the words of Napoleon, Toe 
military commander 
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VI 

Ills energy is concentrated on human beings. Very 
rarely docs he come into conflict with natural forces; and 
whenever he does so, he is heaten. But. in general, all he 
lias to do is to com]x‘l men t(^ conquer, for him, tlu' moun¬ 
tains and the miles. Human beings arc the material in 
working with which the energy and the imagination of 
this artist are destined to become weary: them he must 
overcome if he is to do liis work at all. No mortal ever 
conquered more men than did Napoleon. He subjugated, 
not only armies and peoj)les, but something more: indi¬ 
viduals, and the l)est of these. 

To achieve his goal, he followed the road of contem])t; 
and used as his means, glory and money. Self-confidence 
and experience Itad convinced him that every one acts 
only from self-interest; that some are driven to gras]) at 
money through love of pleasure, or avarice, or clannish¬ 
ness ; that others seek jnildic recognition in order to 
gratify their vanity, their jealousy, or their ambition. 
Denying the force of ideal motives, Na])oleon relic'd ex- 
clusi\’ely upon material means; and if the si)ur of ambi¬ 
tion occasionally assumed the as}>ect of a desire f(>r 
eternal glory, this occurred against his will, but the magic 
of his personality sometimes exercised a more puissant 
lure than the well-calculated material attractions offered 
by others. To quote (}(.)eth(‘: “Napoleon, who lived wholly 
for ideas, was nevertheless unable to grasp the nature of 
ideal motives; he repudiated the ideal, denied that there 
was any such thing, at the veiy time when he himself was 
eagerly trying to realise the ideal.” 

Yet to Napole(jn the Mephistophelian conception of 
men was as alien as it was to Goethe. He said: “Most peo¬ 
ple bear within themselves the seeds of good and of evil, 
of courage and of cowardice. Thus is human nature 
created: upbringing and circumstance do the rest.” Since, 
for twenty years, he needed this human nature, daily and 
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in quantities of a hundred at a time, the subtlest knowl¬ 
edge of it was a primary condition of his success. y\mong 
all the materials which Na])o]eon bent to his uses, the hu¬ 
man heart was the iiKxst familiar. 

“I am a great friend of analysis. . . . 'Why* and 
‘How,’ are such UvSeful questions, that they cannot be ut¬ 
tered too often.” C'oldly and clearly as a nerve specialist, 
he controls all psychical symptoms, utilises every method 
for the attainment of such control, and trusts esix'cially 
to physiognomy—for he knows his Lavatcr. He is fond 
of reproving people. “According as they react, I discover 
the pitch of their souls. If I strike brass with a glove, it 
gives back no tone: but if I strike with a hammer, it rings 
out.” A person meeting Napoleon for the first time, is 
gripped by the magnetism of his glance. 

By talking and quc\stioning, he makes himself ac- 
(juainted with the atlas of human tyj)cs, an atlas he is ever 
enlarging. He questions so long that a stranger grows env 
barrassed, confused, and alarmed: he questions until iiis 
r|uestions become ridiculous; but he must at all costs get 
the information he needs, even if he is not negotiating. In 
what wa}’ can the twenty minutes that a doctor sits at Na¬ 
poleon’s table in St. Helena be put to the best use by the 
ex-Kmperc)r ? 

“How many patients suffering from ailments affecting 
the liver had you on board? How many cases of dysen¬ 
tery? Wliat is the fee for a consultation in England? 
What is the ])ension awarded to an army surgeon? . . , 
What is death, or how would you define it ? When does 
the soul quit the body? When does a body first receive 
a soul?” 

Another means is monologue. One of his intimates de¬ 
clares that the right of the Emperor to hold forth in mon¬ 
ologue was the only real pleasure his high estate awarded 
him! We have testimonies concerning other men of ac¬ 
tion : but who ever talked so much as Napoleon! Since he 
always faces the world alone, he must continually hold 
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forth that he iiiri}' convey his sniLi'^estions to the world, 
hiis conversations often lasted from five to eight hours, 
some of them ten or eleven hours: and during the greater 
pari of them Napoleon took the floor. We must admit that 
this was- more in accordance with the Italian manner than 
the koman : Italian, too, were the ra]h(lity of his utter¬ 
ance, and his foreign accent: but he gesticulatc'd jittie: 
and only when much moved did he unclasj) liis hands— 
generally the}’ were clasped behind his hack, as it he 
M’ished to throw out his ch(‘st against the world. 

E])on all who serve him, he lavishes money with orien¬ 
tal profusion. Ihit as far as his personal cx])enditure is 
concerned, he is thrifty. During the Consulate he says: “A 
man who has been through so many wars will have ac¬ 
quired a little jiroperty whether he will or no. I have a 
private income of from frs. 80,000 to frs. 100,000, with 
a house in town and a country mansion. What more do 
1 need? Tf I should get out of humour with I'rance, or 
France with me, I should retire from public life without 
a qualm. . . . But every one round me is stealing; the 
ministers are weak. Some people must lie laying by vast 
sums. . . . What is to be done about it? France is cor¬ 
rupt through and through. It has always been like that; 
as soon as a man becomes a minister, he builds himself a 
])alacc. . . . Do you know what they are trying to make 
me pay for my installation in the Tuileries? Two mil¬ 
lions ! ... It must be cut down to eight hundred thou¬ 
sand. I am surrounded by a ])ack of scoundrels.” 

“Your great operations,” answers Roederer, “must cost 
you much more than these domestic defalcations.” 

“All the more reason why I should watch over my per¬ 
sonal ex])enditure.” 

This conversation tells us how the head of the State, a 
man of thirty, regards money. He needs nothing for him¬ 
self, and comjjlains of the v^enality and profusion of those 
by whom he is surrounded; acknowledges that he has 
himself made money out of the wars; rails at the trades- 
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men who want to charge two millions for the equipment 
of a palace, when, as far as his (nvn taste is concerned, 
he sees no reason for spendinii^ anything at all. Amid the 
frightful corruption which is a heritage of the revolution, 
he lights with the army contractors and war profiteers : 
hut as soon as, by drastic ])unishments, he has succeeded 
in ])ntting an end to this scandal, he assigns pre])oster- 
ous incomes to his marshals, some of whom receive more 
than a million francs a year. As C'onsul, he rids the State 
of the thieves who are making away with the national 
pro])erty : and then, as Emperor, he burdens this same 
State with extortionate salaries. 

Still, there are a few ])ersons who make money thanks 
to their relationship with him, though without his aid. 
“When I have nothing left,” he says to Talleyrand, ‘T 
shall turn to you. Tell me honestly, how much have you 
made out of tne?” 

“I am not a rich man. Sire, but all that T have is at 
your service.” 

Napoleon’s way of dealing with men is modified by a 
hundred and one considerations. If we wisli to study the 
variations of his technique, w'e must class his instruments 
in groups. 

(jenerals and marshals are the easiest to keep depen¬ 
dent, for they have unceasing o])portunitics of winning 
military renown ; and, since he pays them so liberally for 
their services, they grow more and more wealthy. By 
loading them with money, he gains two ends, s])reading 
effulgence around himself, and keeping his most jxiwer- 
ful officers in a state of dependence. It delights him to see 
these soldiers unused to money spending extravagantly, 
running into debt, and then turning to him for help in 
their difficulties. He leads them from ])rofusion to want, 
and tlien hack to profusion again. At the same time, he 
gives them little scope for originality, reserving important 
decisions for himself, so that even the commanders of 
armies rarely have a chance of proving themselves men 
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of g^enius. He shrewdly rcg-nlatcs his public mention of 
them in his bulletins, both in respect of time and form, 
so that, throug-h their vanity and jealousy, he can get his 
way with his generals. 

Idle result is that their sentiments towards him are a 
mingling of hatred and love, whereby they are chained to 
his service more firmly than if the feeling had been one 
of jnire affection. Perhaps only two of them are wholly 
devoted to him, Rerthier and Duroc, whose love for him 
he comjiarcs with that of a child and a dog. Ney sjieaks of 
himself as a loaded musket which is fired when and where 
the Emperor orders. Napoleon, for his part, has a jier- 
sonal affection for those only who have risen with him, 
and in his memoirs he pays his trilnite to them. He extols 
Desaix’s mental balance. Moreau has '‘more instinct than 
genius”; whereas Lannes has “more courage than sense,” 
though as time goes on he makes good in the latter re¬ 
spect. Klebcr seeks glory only as a means of enjoyment. 
Massena is not really courageous until he is under fire. 
Murat "has not a spark of intelligence, but what dash! He 
is a duffer and a hero.” Napoleon cannot break away from 
these witnesses of his rise, although almost all of them 
have learned the weight of his anger. In his tent, after 
Wagram, Napoleon thunders at Marmont for having 
made a mess of things, and a quarter of an hour later ap¬ 
points him marshal. 

Sometimes the Emperor’s misanthropy got the better 
of him. "In those moods, I begin to distrust even my 
companions-in-arms; that causes me intense suffering, 
and T do everything I can to rid myself of such horrible 
suspicions.” Yet he really knew. Lannes’ death touched 
him to the quick, but he never really uttered the moving 
farewell words which he publi.shes. Indeed, he confided 
to Metternich : "Lannes hated me. When I heard that, on 
being wounded, he had called out my name, I knew it was 
all up with him. He called on me as a dying atheist calls 
on God ’* 
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The remembrance of friendships formed in youth does 
not jneveiit him from scoldini^- the most exalted of his 
niarslials like schoolboys when he considers they have be¬ 
haved foulisilly or have been wanting in courage. He says 
to Juiiot: “^h)ur conduct was unprecedented, extraordi¬ 
narily indiscreet. . . . You hav'e a strange notion of your 
inilitary duties. I don’t recognise you!" To a general in 
Lombardy: "Lhider your command, there aas been very 
little honesty and a great deal of avarice; ])ut 1 never 
knew until to-day that you were a cowaird. Leave the 
army, and never let me see your face again!” In Siiain, 
one of his generals capitulated in the open field. Six 
months later, this man ventured to appear before Napo¬ 
leon at a review. The hhnperor stormed at him in full 
hearing of the tr()0])s; w'ould not be a])peased. The wit¬ 
nesses say that the scene lasted a whole hour. “A man 
may have to surrender a fortress. The fortune of war is 
uncertain, and defeat is alw’ays possible. Any one can be 
taken jirisoner. The thing may hap])en to me tu-morrow. 
But honour, before all! On the battle-field, a commander’s 
business is to tight: and if lie capitulates instead, he de¬ 
serves to be shot ... A soldier must know how to die. 
Have we not all to face death? . . . As a subject, you 
committed a crime in capitulating; as a general, a stupid 
blunder; as a soldier, your action was cowardly; but as 
a Frenchman, your surrender was dishonourable i” 

He alarmed the diplomats of his day by a frankness 
w^hich none of them trusted. “Tact, and putting all the 
cards on the table, will do better service in diplomacy than 
cunning. The tricks of the diplomats of the old school are 
out of date; all their rogueries have been exposed long 
since. . . . Nothing betrays weakness more than the at¬ 
tempt to deceive.” 

Just before the renewal of the war with England, he 
tells the British envoy how many years it will take before 
France can face England at sea, but he explains how 
quickly he can increase his army to four hundrevi thou- 
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sand. In Schdnbrunn, he says to the Austrian negotiator: 
“ Phat is in\' last word. If you defeat me. I shall propose 
more lavourahle terms ; but if 1 g^ain the victor}’, 1 shall 
make them harder. What 1 want is ])eacc.” 

He studies every shade of cx])ression when he wishes 
to iiihueiicc the envoys of foreign [)Owers. We see this 
es])ecially when he is ada])ting his demeanour towards the 
Austrians with an eye to the Hahsburg traditions. He 
waits for the formal reception on his birthday, and then, 
faced bv’ the semicircle of the diplomats, he stops in front 
of Metternich to say: “Well. Monsieur I’Ambassadeur, 
what docs your emperor want ? Would he like me to come 
to \denna?” This is calculated to intimidate the x\us- 
trian envoy, and at the same time to advertise Napoleon’s 
threatening attitude throughout Europe. But two days 
later, when Metternich comes to a j)rivate interview, the 
Emperor says: “I'o-day, we won’t play at lacing Ihnj')eror 
of the French and Austrian envoy. There is no audience 
now, so we need not make any fine speeches.” 

Shortly before the conclusion of the first ])eace with 
Austria, he wishes to avoid meeting the defeated arch¬ 
duke in Schonbrunn, lest he should commit himself pre¬ 
maturely to peace terms. He therefore arranges that the 
meeting shall take place in a hunting lodge. ‘T shall spend 
onlv two hours there: one of them will be occupied in hav¬ 
ing dinner, and the other will be devoted to talk about the 
war and to mutual protestations of respect.” When the 
I'irst Consul recei\'es Cknint Cobenzl, he has personally 
arranged the stage in the Tuileries; writing-table in the 
corner: no chairs, so that they will have to sit on the sofa; 
only one lamp, no lights in the chandelier, although it is 
late ill the evening. W’hen Talleyrand ushers in the Aus¬ 
trian, the room seems almost dark, and the Consul, on 
the farther side of it, is scarcely visible; the stranger is 
perplexed, and has to sit exactly where his host chooses. 

He is even more subtle in his dealings with the princes. 
During the years of his su[)rcine power, he ceases to pay 
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llicin visits. Tn Tilsit, he hecoincs the host within two 
(I:u's: ill J)resden, though he is the king- of Saxony’s 
guest, li(' jjlays the master, lie avoids having anything to 
do with (jiiec'us. When Oueen Louise pathetically imjilores 
justice, lie hegs tier to sit down. “Nothing interrupts a 
tragical scene more eiTectually than this. When people sit 
down, tragedy becomes comedy.” 

In his dealings with the ])eo])les lie was l(‘ss hajipv- and 
his only tolerable successes w'cre secured whth the J^'rench 
arid the Italians. Luring the Chmsulate, he said in the 
Council of State: “My policy is to rule in accordance with 
the wall of the majority. This, 1 think, implies the recog¬ 
nition of the sovereignty of the peojile. 1 became a good 
Catholic when 1 wanted to finish the war in \T‘ndee; in 
Kgy])t, 1 was a Turk; wTen I wished to win over the 
Italians, 1 was an ultramontane. If 1 reigned over the 
Jews, I should rebuild Solomon’s temple, d'hat is wT}' 

1 propo>(.‘ to talk about freedom in that part of vSan Do¬ 
mingo wdiere the slaves have been liberated, wdhlc main- 
taiuiug slavery in the other part of the island.” 

Ilis ])olicy was not very successful in the negr(; ie])Ub- 
lic; he did better in JMland, which he tried to w’in over 
by festivities and phrases; and better still with the Jews. 
These had been granted e(jual rights by the revolution, 
and on the Rliine many of them were doing harm by the 
practice of usury. Napoleon, w'ho knew' their value as 
traders, did not have recourse to crude prohibitions. He 
bethought himself of Jewish laws and customs; sum¬ 
moned to Ihiris their highest council, the Sanhedrin, 
which had not met for centuries; left tlie decision to this 
body, and waas able to arrange that the supreme Jewhsh 
authority should forbid usury as sinful. Pmt in S])ain he 
made a congilete mess of things, overlooking the risks he 
was running, and advising Joseph to make himself agree¬ 
able to the whole nation ”by instilling fear into the rab¬ 
ble.” 

The Germans puzzled Napoleon most of all. They had 
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everything he lacked, and none of the things he had. PTe 
tlicrefurc, even in the midst of his successes, regarded 
them with a mixture of fear and admiration; they seemed 
to him uncanny. When he went to Krfurt and wished to 
influence tlic (jcrman princes hy the drama, he told the 
managing director not to stage any comedies. “No one 
understands comedies on this bank of the Rhine. Lor- 
neille’s Cinna miglit be played, for therein great interests 
are portrayed; then a scene dc[)icting royal clemency, 
which would certainly liave a good effect.” Pic went on to 
misquote Ciuna. Remusat, having ])ut him right, said: “In 
this vsacred office, to which God’s grace has a])])ointed the 
king, the past is justified, and the future is free. He who 
is advanced to this office, cannot he held culpable; what¬ 
ever he does, he remains invulnerable.” 

“Splendid!” exclaims the Emperor, “especially for the 
Germans, who always cling to the same ideas, and are still 
talking about the death of the duke of Enghien! We must 
broaden their moral outlook. That will be good for peo- 
]de with melancholy ideas, the sort of persons with whom 
Germany is filled.” It is as if he were talking about Ger¬ 
man music, of which he knows jiractically nothing; but 
really he is thinking of German philosophy. The one is as 
uncongenial to him as the other, for he is fond of Italian 
arias and the wisdom of Voltaire, but says that “Kant is 
an obscure writer.” This misconception of his prevents 
him from foreseeing the possibility that so slow-moving 
% peoj)le may ^nc day become inspired with a passionate 
enthusiasm. 

Perhaps the reason for the misinterpretation lies in the 
imj)racticabiliry of understanding the masses of a foreign 
nation. In northern Italv, he did indeed make headway, 
for he was a young man, his ideas were naive, the yearn¬ 
ing of the oppressed was still fresh in him; and he was 
the herald of the revolution. But the dictator could no 
longer bring a torch to foreign peoples. Nevertheless, he 
continued to watch the sentiments of the masses. “A ruler 
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should reign for the masses, without asking whether he 
is pleasing Mr. So-and-So. . . . Men of mark look from 
above, and have no party ties; one who belongs to a i)arty, 
is a slave.” Such were his principles, but his actions told 
another story. 

The masses, even in France, saw a man who made him¬ 
self dreaded. They feared him for a decade, but became 
sceptical at his first failure. “A ruler should be dignified 
in his demeanour towards the people,” says Na]x)leon. 
“P)Ut he must not flatter the crowd, which will then think 
itself cheated if he does not give it everything. You ask 
me why 1 make threatening speeches? 1 make them in or¬ 
der to avoid having to do the things I threaten!” 

But this severity is, in the long run, out of keeping 
both with his own simplicity of nature and with the in¬ 
stincts of the crowd. Pie could not seduce the masses by 
the offer of fame and money, so he showed them sym¬ 
bols : crowns and coronation ceremonies; courts and 
s])lendour and princes: but the people felt the growing 
distance between them and their ruler, and w^ere not de¬ 
ceived. 

When the jjeople of Paris learned that the Emperor, in 
liis theatre, would no longer allow King Henry to say, 
‘T tremble,” but only, “I shudder,” because, though a king 
(being only a man) may tremble, he may not admit it— 
the crowd must either feel angry or become derisive. But 
the crowd did not hear the words in which the Emperor 
instructed Talma how to play Ca‘sar: 

“When Qesar utters his long tirade against kingship, 
saying, ‘for me, in whom the throne inspires nothing but 
contempt,’ he does not mean a word of what he says. He 
only talks like that because he knows that his Romans are 
standing behind him, and wushes to persuade them that 
the throne is an abomination to him. In reality, it is al¬ 
ready the goal of his desire. Consequently those words 
ouglit not to be spoken with conviction.” 

He wants to use religion, just as he uses the drama, that 
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he may lull the masses to sleep. Here is what the new- 
made Consul says to the Council of State: “What I see 
in religion is, not the mystery of the incarnation, but so¬ 
cial order. It associates with heaven an idea of equality, 
which prevents the poor from massacring the rich. Re¬ 
ligion has the same sort of value as vaccination. It grati¬ 
fies our taste for the miraculous, and protects us from 
quacks; for the priests are wortli more than the Caglios- 
tros, the Kants, and all the German dreamers. . . . So¬ 
ciety cannot exist without inequality of property ; but this 
latter cannot exist without religion. One who is dying of 
hunger when the man next him is feasting on dainties, 
can only be sustained by a belief in a higher power, and 
by the conviction that in another world there will be a 
different distribution of goods.’' 

Though he knows all this, and though he takes kindly 
measures for the relief of the poor, he can never free his 
mind from thoughts of the rabble and the rnob. When he 
turns from contemplating the princes to contem})lating 
the masses, his contempt for his fellows diminishes, but 
not enough. The masses, like the princes, are to be used 
for his own ends. He says: “The men of intelligence wlio 
have changed the world, have never done so by influenc¬ 
ing the leaders, but have always set the masses in motion. 
He who influences princes is only an intriguer, and his 
results are second rate; but he who moves the masses, 
changes the face of the earth.” Democracy came between 
him and the people; and what he has to say about parlia¬ 
mentarism is not creative but critical: 

“The republic is the political form which elevates the 
soul and contains the germ of great things: but, precisely 
because of its greatness, it will sooner or later perish ; for 
it needs a unified authority to maintain its power, and this 
must lead either to despotism or to a patriciate. The lat¬ 
ter is the worst of despotisms; Rome, Venice, England, 
and even France are instances. If the rcpuldic wishes to 
attain greatness, the central authority must be established 
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upon a permanent parliamentary majority; . . . but this 
can be secured only l)y corruption, which is the cancer oi 
the peoples, and a terrible weapon in the hands of tlie 
central authority. The liberals have discovered ihc expe¬ 
dient of constitutional monarchy. That is a mezzo ter- 
inine, which lias its advantages, but only when the jjopu- 
lar asseinhly, whose husiness it is to liridle the monarchi¬ 
cal authority, is elect(‘d by universal suiTrage.” 

Napoleon recognised the existence of all the* jiroblems 
that confre)nt('d the nineteenth century : hut he never under¬ 
stood the social problem, with which his own story bjgan 

VII 

Imagination, the third element of his personality, is the 
real driving force of his self-confidence and his energy. 
Continually at war with the calculating part of his na¬ 
ture, fantasy, in the end, brings this harbourer of oppo¬ 
sites to destruction. The imaginative jiovver, which links 
the poet to the statesman (enabling lioth unceasingly to 
dwell in the ahective world of strangers as well as in their 
own), is also ttie source of his knowledge of men and his 
guide to the management of men. But always his energy 
interacts with other Cjualities. C>ne who, for analytical pur¬ 
poses, would force the living whole of his character into 
the framework of a svstem, cannot avoid, from time to 
time, brerdving threads that he may bind otlier threads 
together. 

“I know not wliat 1 do, for everything depends on 
events. 1 have not a will of my own, but extx'ct every¬ 
thing from their outcome. . . . The greater one is, the 
less can one have a. will. One is always dc*pendent upon 
events and circumstances.” Such words, casually intro¬ 
duced into a letter from husband to wife, express the dis¬ 
tantly visible forms of his fantasy; for only the imagina¬ 
tive man, not tied to systems and principles, trusts himself 
to the movements of the moments, allows his sjurit to 
roam freely, and discovers his course as he goes. In this 
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sense, his whole career is improvisation, thoug-h in the 
converse wa}^ from that in which most people improvise. 
He calculated little things in advance with great precision; 
whereas his worldwide designs were originated, trans¬ 
formed, improvised, in accordance with circumstances 
and developments. “One who has become familiar with 
affairs, desjnses all theories, and makes use of them only 
like tlie geometricians, not in order to move forward in a 
straight line, but merely to keep heading in the same di¬ 
rection.” 

This direction, this fundamental idea of tlie statesman, 
was, moreover, only possible in a man whose mind was 
simultaneously imaginative and mathematical. It is his 
most ardent vision and his coolest calculation; it is his 
j)olitical aim. his hope, his ambition: Euroj)e. If this vision 
could be realised only by force of arms, that was because 
of the fierceness with which the first republic of luiroj^e 
was again and again attacked by the Kuropc^an })rinces. 
We have seen how earnestly he strove for peace. No 
doubt he chose his means badly, his error being due to the 
time, the circamstances, and his own domineering char¬ 
acter. lint his mistakes as to method still leave undimin¬ 
ished the genius of the seer vdio looked forward towards 
an aim which wms again to become an object of states- 
mansbij) a hundred years after his fall. 

“There are in Europe more than thirty million F'rench- 
nien, fifteen million Italians, thirty million Germans. . . . 
Out of each of these j)eo])l(‘s, I wanted to make a united 
national whole. . . . That would hav(‘ supj)lied the best 
chance of establishing a general unity of laws; a unity 
of ])rincij)lcs and thoughts and feelings, of outlooks and 
interests. . . . Then it would have l^een ])ossible to think 
of founding the United States of Europe after the model 
of the United States of America or of the Greek Amf)hic- 
tyonic League. . . . What perspectives of strength, 
greatness, and prosperity this opens up! . . . P'or France, 
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unity has been wrought; in Spain, it has proved unattain¬ 
able; to establish the Italian nation, 1 should have needed 
twenty years; to make the (Germans a nation, would have 
required still more patience, and all I could do was to 
simplify their monstrous constitution. At the same time. 
1 wanted to pave the way for the unification of the great 
interests of Europe, just as I had unified the parties in 
France. . . . The transient mutterings of the peoples 
troubled me little; they would have been reconciled to me 
by the result. . . . Europe zvould soon have become one 
nation, and any zvho travelled in it zvould ahvays have 
hern in a common fatherland, . . . Sooner or later, this 
union zvill be brought about by the force of events. The 
first impetus has been given; and, after the fall and the 
disappearance of my system, it seems to me that the only 
zeay in zvhich an equilibrium can be achieved in Europe 
is through a league of nations.^' 

Here there is no talk of a dictatorial welding together 
of dilTercnt stocks, or of an enthusiastic fraternisation. 
He speaks only of interests, and of a preliminary unifica* 
tion of these on a national and racial basis. The work of 
the nineteenth century was to inaugurate the preliminaries 
by the establishment of the nations. The twentieth cen¬ 
tury opens with the realisation of the Napoleonic idea. 

VIII 

The effects underlying his energy and his imagination 
are dominated by the clarity of his thought. Napoleon 
hated less, and loved more, than he would have been will¬ 
ing to admit. In this domain, we find the converse of what 
happens in the matter of his s}nipathies in war time, when 
a million men are coldly sacrificed, while one man 
wounded and bleeding touches him to the heart. Since hiij 
fantasy needs enormous masses, he is enraged when 
Joseph says: “I am the only person who cares for you."' 
Napoleon rejoins: “Nothing of the sort. I need five hun' 
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dred million men to love me.” In these icy words glows 
the volcano which one of his school masters heard rum¬ 
bling long ago. 

Emotionally convinced of his mission to order the af¬ 
fairs of the nations, he deliberately rejects anything that 
may distract him from this aim, and nothing sustains him 
but his monomania. Even in the drama, he objects to the 
interweaving of love stories, saying: “Love is a ])assion 
which should only be the main theme of a tragedy, and 
never a subsidiary motif. ... In the days of Racine, it 
was the whole content of a human life. That happens in a 
society where no great deeds are being done.” 

If love becomes intrusive, he annuls it. “I have no time 
to be bothered with feelings and to repent them lik'e other 
men, . . . There are two motives to action: self-interest 
Hnd fear. Believe me, love is a foolish blindness! ... I 
love no one, not even my brothers—Joseph a little, from 
force of habit, and because he is the elder. I am fond of 
Duroc, too; he is serious and resolute; I believe the man 
has never shed tears in his life! . . . Let us leave sensi¬ 
bilities to women. Men should be firm of heart and strong 
of will, or else they should have nothing to do with war 
or governance.” Another time: “The only friend 1 have is 
Daru: he is unfeeling and cold; that suits me.” Last of 
all, in St. Helena: “A man of fifty has done with love. 

. . . T have an iron heart. I never really loved ; perhajis 
Josephine, a little; but then I was only seven-and-twenty. 
I incline to the view of Gassion, who once said to me that 
he did not love life well enough to give it to another 
being.” 

Always half ashamed of his feelings; ever ready to 
make excuses for them; “perhaps,” “a little.” Yet this is 
the same man who said: “I am the slave of my way of 
feeling and acting, for I value the heart much more than 
the head.” This very feeling is his fantasy. 

One in whom egotism is supreme, will be more inclined 
to jealousy than to love. His first letters to Josephine 
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show him devoured by jealousy. Years later, as Consul, 
when he is inspectiiijnj- his new bridge in course of con¬ 
struction across the Seine, he has to stt'p aside with his 
companions for a moment to let a carriage pass. In the 
carriage sits Hippolyte, his sometime rival. That was long, 
ago; everything has been condoned; tlie man’s name is 
never mentioned in his presence. But now, at a chance en¬ 
counter in the street, Bona])arte grows pale and confused, 
and takes a little while to recover composure. 

From time to time, he shows an involuntary kindliness. 
On one of the Italian battle-fields, he sees a dog howling 
over the dead body of its master. “The poor beast seemed 
to be asking for an avenger, or begging help. I was pro¬ 
foundly moved by the dog’s suffering, and at that moment 
I should have been very much in the mood to grant 
(|uarter to an enemy. I under.stood why Achilles surren¬ 
dered Hector’s body to the weeping Priam. Such is man; 
so little can he count ui)on his moods. Impassively I had 
sent my soldiers into the battle; dry-eyed I had watchea 
them marching past in an advance where thousands of 
them would meet their fate; then I was shaken to the 
depths by the howling of a dog.” 

Affectionate tones are to be heard in many of his let¬ 
ters. To Cambaccres: “I am so sorry to hear that you arc 
not well. I hope it is only a passing trouble. If you did 
not take so much medicine, you would be better already. 

. . . But anyhow, you must do your utmost to get well, 
if only because of my friendship for you.” To Corvisart: 
“Dear Doctor, I wish you would see to the arch-chancel¬ 
lor and to Lacepede: the former has been ailing for a 
week, and I am afraid he is in the hands of a quack; 
Lacepede’s wife has been ill for some time. Give them the 
benefit of your advice, and cure them as soon as you can. 
You will save the life of a man of note, and one who is 
very dear to me.” 

Chenier, who has written against him for years, is 
assisted by him in poverty and given a secure position. 
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Carnot, for ten years an enemy of the Emperor, is heavily 
in debt; Napoleon learns this, settles the debts, and re¬ 
fuses to hear of being given a note of hand: reckons U]) 
the pay w'hich Carnot would have received as general in 
active service, makes this calculation the basis of a large 
pension; and when Carnot says he would like to do some 
work for his money, Nape)leon coitimissions him to write 
a military treatise, lest his ]>ensioner should have to un¬ 
dertake duties that might go against the grain. 

During the IJundred Days, learning that some of the 
Bourbon princes are greatly distressed for lack of money, 
he sends them large sums anonymously. On one (K'casion 
his secretary is asleep, and he himself has nothing particu¬ 
lar to do; he looks through a ])ile of begging letters, and 
writes in the margin of each the amount of an allowance 
which is to be given to the sender. Hundreds of officers 
whom, in tits of anger, he has sworn to have shot, remain 
at their posts—to forsake him in the end. When he orders 
Jerome to get a divorce, he is alarmed at his own harsh¬ 
ness. After he has written to enforce hH command with 
threats he sends a letter to his mother saying that she had 
better write to Jerome at once and get his sisters to write 
as well, “for if I have passed judgment on him, nothing 
can alter it, and his life will be spoiled.” 

From his few friends, he demands blind devotion. 
Never is the self-centred nature of Napoleon more plainly 
shown than in the words the exile speaks to Montholon, 
from whom he has been temporarily estranged: “I love 
you like a son, for I believe that you love me only; other¬ 
wise you could not love me at all. According to my way 
of feeling, it is not in our nature to love several persons 
at once. People deceive themselves in these matters; they 
cannot even love all their children with the same inten¬ 
sity. For my part, at any rate, I want to be the supreme 
object of affection in the case of those whom I love and 
honour with my confidence. I cannot bear partings. They 
Atab me to the heart, for my disposition is too sensitive; 
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s{)iritual poison affects the body more powerfully than 
arsenic.” 

Logically enough, he dislikes western views concerning 
the enlightenment of women, lie always hankers after the 
Last, and in this matter he is an oriental. “Nature in¬ 
tended wennen to be our slaves; and it is only because of 
our distorted outlooks that they venture to describe them¬ 
selves as our rulers. . . . For one who can influence us 
in a good direction, there are a hundred who will only lead 
us into follies. . . . What a mad idea to demand equality 
for women ! They arc our property, we arc not theirs; for 
they give, us children, but we do not give them any. They 
belong to us, just as a tree which bears fruit belongs to 
the gardener. ... In this difference, there is nothing de¬ 
grading; every one has his privileges, and every one his 
duties. You, ladies, have beauty, tittractiveness; but also 
dej)endence.” 


IX 

Throughout life, the imagination of this creator was 
troubled by the thought of the Creator. This ruler of men 
was greatly disturbed that there should be no one who 
ruled all men. It was not that he ever regarded himself as 
divine; he laughed at all my.stical interpretations of his 
own pow^er: but there was one great ]jower which re¬ 
mained uncoercible—no matter whether it were called 
God, destiny, or death. How do self-confidence and fan¬ 
tasy escape from this snare? 

First of all by the rejection of dogma. “My firm con¬ 
viction is that Jesus . . . was put to death like any other 
fanatic who professed to be a prophet or a Messiah; there 
have been such persons at all times. For my part, I turn 
from the New Testament to the Old, and there I find one 
man of mark, Moses. . . . Besides, how could I accept 
a religion which would damn Socrates and Plato? . . . 
I cannot believe that there is a god who punishes and re¬ 
wards, for I see honest folk unlucky, and rogues lucky. 
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Look at Talleyrand; he is sure to die in his bed! . . . 
How could I have remained independent if I had been 
subject to the influence of a confessor to threaten me 
with the pains of hell? Think what powers a confessor 
who is a rascal can exercise! . . 

In tliis matter he is consistent; from childhood, when 
he would not i^o to Mass, until the end of his life, he re¬ 
jected (for himself) all the relij^ions. Tlie man who, in 
his own life, would not recognise the existence of miracle, 
and ascribed everything that he was able to achieve to the 
working of the healthy human understanding, boldness, 
power of combination, knowledge of men, and imagina¬ 
tion, could not possibly believe in the miracles recorded in 
the Bible. He was perfectly logical when he told one of 
his subordinates it was impossible that two million men 
could have quenched their thirst at the Wells of Moses. 

Even more uncongenial to him is any dread of a great 
assize. He does not talk about morality; or at most, he 
does so with some political end in view. Only towards the 
last, on the island, he says once in an evening conversa¬ 
tion with his intimates: “ETow happy should we be here 
if I could confide my troubles to God, and could expect 
from him happiness and salvation! Have I not a just 
claim to it? I, who have had so unusual a career, have 
never committed a crime, and need not fear to step before 
God’s judgment scat and await his sentence. Never has 
the thought of committing a murder entered my mind.” 

For these reasons, he does not falter in the days of mis¬ 
fortune. E'ive years before the end, he expresses the hope 
that he will die without a confessor, but adds that no one 
can be certain what he will do in his last hours. In fact, 
this heart of steel was steadfast to the end. 

Nevertheless, his ideas as to the nature of the creation 
developed, and just as the revolutionist became a legiti* 
mist, so the materialist became a theist. But these develop¬ 
ments were not transformations; there was simply a 
broadening of the basis of his thought. Throughout life, 
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he had a sense that things had come into existence by a 
natural process: ‘'When out hunting, I had the deer cut 
open, and saw how like the beast’s internal organs were 
to those of a human being. Man is merely a more jxirfect 
creature than a dog or a tree. The plan is the first link 
in a chain whose last link is mankind.” It should be re¬ 
membered that the Emperor had not read Goethe’s Zur 
MorpJiologie, or Lamarck’s Philosophic zoologiquc. He 
had actually refused to receive Lamarck. 

Still more remarkable are his deductions concerning 
psycho-physical processes. In a Christmas discourse at St. 
Helena, he expresses his doubts as follows: "How can 
any one understand that God should sanction the caprices 
of a ruler who sends thousands of men into battle that 
they may die for him ? . . . Where is the soul of a child; 
or that of a madman? . . . What are electricity, galva¬ 
nism, magnetism? In these lies the great secret of nature. 
I am inclined to believe that man is a product of these 
fluids and of the atmosphere; the brain sucks them in and 
imparts life, and the soul is composed of them. After 
death, they return into the atmosphere, whence they are 
sucked up again by other brains.” After giving utterance 
to these Goethean motifs, he is alarmed at his own 
temerity. Breaking off suddenly, he says, as a soldier 
among soldiers: “Oh, w^ell, my dear Gourgaud, when we 
are dead, we are simply dead.” 

Side by side with this scei.)ticism, there exists and ex¬ 
pands a theism. To Laplace, who denies the existence of 
God, he says: "You should be more ready than any one 
else to admit that God exists, for you, more than most, 
have seen the wonders of creation. If we cannot actually 
see God with our own eyes, this is because he did not wish 
our understanding to reach so far.” On another occasion: 
"We believe in God because everything around us testi¬ 
fies to his existence.” In St. Helena: "I have never 
doubted the existence of God, for, even if my reason were 
incomiDetent to grasp him, still my inner feelings would 
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convince me of his reality. My temperament has always 
been in hannony with this feeling.” 

How shall such a s})irit come to terms with destiny? 
Since his self-esteem makes it impossible for him to be¬ 
lieve that any man can have beaten him, he is forced to 
ascribe his defeat to fate. But this sense of the workings 
of destiny is present in his mind before tlie final over¬ 
throw; it accompanies him throughout life, and aj)pears 
to be an e(|uivalent for the reverence, devotion, and faith 
by which other men live. With the aid of his belief in 
destiny, Najxileon wages a heroic struggle. In his strong¬ 
est moments, he feels that he wears armour of j)roof : “I 
have a soul of marble. The lightnings were unable to de¬ 
stroy it, but broke on it in vain.” Once he expresses his 
defiance even more ])oetically: “Should the heavens fall 
d(.)wn on us, we shall hold them off with the points of our 
lances!” 

But these defiant moods are rare. In general, he is re¬ 
signed to fate. There are hundreds of his sayings to bear 
witness to this. Here are three: “All that ha])pens, is 
written; our hour is fixed, and no one can post])one it. 
. . . No one can escape his fate.” To the duchess of Wei¬ 
mar : “Believe me, there is a providence which guides all, 
I am merely its instrument.” To Johannes von Muller; 
“Fundamentally, all things are linked together, and are 
subject to the unsearchable guidance of an unseen hand. 
1 have only become great through the influence of my 
star.” In such tropes we see awareness of God and a sense 
of dejx^ndence welded into pride in his own mission. At 
these times, a pro|)hetical effulgence seems to radiate from 
him, but is obscured again and again by the self-confidence 
of his iron energy. 

Yet Napoleon was far from believing in his star as an¬ 
other man may believe in a god or a talisman. He could 
not bear to have the greatness of his deeds minimised by 
insistence on his good fortune. He was, therefore, far less 
superstitious than other men of his type. Louis brings him 
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a valuable knife, but hesitates to give it to him; Napoleon 
snatches it from his brother’s hand, saying: “Don’t 
bother, it won't cut anything but bread!” He scolds Jose¬ 
phine because she consults fortune-tellers; but then, being 
curious, asks her to tell him all about the hocus-pocus. He 
wants to have the signing of the ])eace of Pressburg post¬ 
poned for a few da 3 'S, that it may take place after the re- 
introduction of the prerevolutionary calendar; but he 
does not order this, being content to use the unwonted 
])hrase, “that would please me very much.” Schwarzen- 
berg’s death, in i8jo, is a great relief to him; for when a 
fire broke out in the Schwarzenberg mansion at the ball 
given in honour of Napoleon’s second marriage, the Em- 
peroi had interpreted this as a bad omen for himself; now 
Schwarzenberg’s death is a derivative for his own uneasy 
forebodings! 

Apart from these trifles, in a life so packed with ini- 
])ortant happenings, we do not hear of a single day during 
twenty years on wEich he forms, postpones, or modifies a 
resolution on superstitious grounds. But he makes an 
adroit use of his “star” and his “destiny” for political or 
rhetorical purposes. Since he wishes to ])Ose before Europe 
as the Man of Destinv, he tries to work upon suggestible 
minds like Alexander’s by such turns of phrase as the 
following: “It is wise and politic to do what fate com¬ 
mands, and to march on the road along which we are led 
by the irresistible course of events.” His mind is fond of 
playing with the kindred notions of destiny, circumstance, 
and chance; and while he regards destiny as involved in 
more or less obscurity, he believes himself able to calcu¬ 
late the chances of a coming battle with almost mathe¬ 
matical certainty. “In these matters one must be careful 
not to make a slip, for an overlooked fraction can modify 
the whole result. ... To people of mediocre intelligence, 
chance will always remain a mystery; but to the clear¬ 
sighted. it becomes a reality.” 

Sometimes he lumps them all together—talents, destiny. 
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and power,—and shows himself an energetic fatalist when 
he says: “Against attempts on my life, I trust in my luck, 
my good genius, and my guards.” 

Ill this virile spirit, he strides resolutely along betwixt 
life and death. 

A modern tragedy depicts a man who wishes to die. 
Napoleon says that the portrait is well limned, but un¬ 
natural : “A man must wish to live, and must know how to 
die.” That is why, from youth upwards, he opposes sui¬ 
cide ; first, in an essay; then, in an order of the day; then, 
with the reiterated argument that suicide is cowardice, 
especially in hours of misfortune. A careful study of the 
documents shows that the story of his having attem})ted 
suicide just before the first abdication is a])Ocryphal. The 
leading memoirs make no reference to the matter, and such 
accounts as we have are at second hand and untnistwor¬ 
thy. There is no doubt that during his last battles Na¬ 
poleon deliberately sought a soldier’s death; but he never 
tried to poison himself. 

Yet it was not only in those last days at Fontainelileau, 
and after Waterloo, that he suffered from tedium vita?. 
The weariness recorded in the diary of the lad of sixteen, 
and in the letter which the man of thirty wrote from Cairo 
to his brother, were little in evidence during the most en¬ 
ergetic years of febrile activity. Those who trouble to ask 
whether persons of genius are happy, will have to agree 
that this man of genius, who was not fitted by nature for 
haj)piness, enjoyed during the climax of his career, hours 
of content, and even sublime moments. But there were 
periods of doubt: 

“For the tranquillity of France,” says Bonaparte at 
Rousseau’s tomb, “it wmuld have been better if this man 
had never lived.” 

“Why, Citizen Consul?” 

“He paved the way for the revolution.” 

“Surely you ar^' not the man to deplore the revolu¬ 
tion?” 
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'‘Time will show whether it would not have been bet¬ 
ter for the peace of the world if neither Rousseau nor 1 
had lived.’' 

Gradually these doubts fade. But what he never loses is 
the sense of daimonic loneliness, which increases as his 
soaring;' flii^ht leads him to chillier altitudes. “There are 
times when life is hard to hear.” Since the sea has always 
been unfriendly to him, there is only one j^lace where he 
really feels at home—the desert, which to him is the 
imag-e of the infinite. The desert is the sublime vacancy 
which expands before him when the myriad-faceted pic¬ 
tures of ordinary life sink from sight. 

lUit never was Napoleon more perfectly freed from the 
tyranny of his thoughts, never was he happier, than when 
seated alone in his box at the theatre, watching a tragedy 
being enacted. 

Nothing else could restore his inner peace of mind; for, 
since he loved less than most, he was doomed to a trag^cal 
loneliness, the price he had to pay for his egotism. “There 
is neither haiipiness nor unhajipiness,” he said. “The life 
of a happy man is a picture showung black stars on a sil¬ 
ver background. The life of an unliappy man is a picture 
showing silver stars on a black background.” But it is not 
these heroic images which best characterise the loneliness 
of a soul. Even more poignant voices reach us from the 
familiar arena of the daily struggle: 

“Don’t you understand, Caulaincourt, what is going on 
here? The folk I have got together want to enjoy them¬ 
selves ; the poor devils don’t realise that a man has to 
fight before he can get the repose he longs for. What about 
myself? Have not I a palace, a wife, a child? Do I not 
weary myself to the utmost with every possible kind of 
tension? Do I not day by day give my life to my coun¬ 
try ?” 

lie gives his life to his work, for that is what he means 
when he talks of his country. A human note, gently plain- 
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tivo, and frail,with the lofty irony of the finale, sounds 

when he says on the island : 

“The wliole time I was hearing the world on my shoul¬ 
ders. 'Tis rather a tiring job!” 


A volcano made the island, which was flung up from 
beneath the waters thousands upon thousands of years 
ago. Forth from the midst of the sea, projects the gloomy 
mass of rock. Steep, black, and deeply furrowed arc the 
walls of lava that run down from the heights into the 
waves. The chasm above the harbour looks like the gate 
of hell to one who first sees it from a ship; and the trav¬ 
eller fanci(“S that these dark ramparts must have been 
built by the hands of demons. Nothing betrays the work 
of man hut the cannon placed among the rocks. When the 
voyager lands, the ground crunches softly beneath his feet, 
for the soil is made of disintegrated lava. He is treading 
the road of death. 

An extinct volcano in the Atlantic Ocean, two thousand 
miles from Europe and nearly a thousand from Africa, 
guarded by British guns—such is the rock of St. Helena, 
on which this limitless life might have ended like a tragedy 
of Avsehylus. But, owing to the mendacity of a moralis¬ 
ing century, the malice of English oligarchs, and the dry 
spitefulness of a colonial governor, the island becomes the 
stage for a tragi-comedy. 

The diligence of a few farmers and the energy of the 
East India Company had made the place pleasant enough. 
Hundreds of frigates had, b}^ degrees, brought garden 
mould, building stone, and timber. But since no one would 
stay long on the rock unless under compulsion, there were 
twelve hundred negro slaves and Chinese to serve the five 
hundred whites who dwelt there for a few years at a time. 

No one can stay there. On this island, no one reaches 
the age of sixty, and very few live to be fifty; the climate 
js deadly. We are in sunless tropics, where the fierce heat 
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of the equator is variegated with cloud bursts, and where 
within an hour a damp sultriness may give place to a cold 
downpour. The skin of those who, just before, were drip¬ 
ping with sweat, is suddenly chilled by the storming soutl*- 
east trade wind, whose vapours are arrested by the rock 
One who, after a burning day, ventures abroad in the eve¬ 
ning, will pant for breath as he walks. Those who stay for 
a year, sulTer from dysentery, giddiness and fever, vomit¬ 
ing and palpitation. Above all, they sulTer from liver dis¬ 
ease. Whenever England tried to station a scjuadron at St. 
Helena, the sailors died by hundreds; the ships had to put 
out to sea, and to keep under sail. The officials and the 
jilanters fall sick. Unless they have the luck to live in one 
of the four or five sites protected from the wind, they and 
their families are soon compelled to seek some healthier 
place of residence. 

The inhabitants will tell you that one of the most un¬ 
wholesome regions is a chilly tableland seventeen hundred 
feet above sea level; a lonely place, on the windy side of 
the island, made specially insalubrious by the persistence 
of fogs. There grow sjjarse gum trees, blighted by the 
trade wind, gnarled and twisted, leaning away from the 
prevailing blast. The St. lielcnians call the region Dead- 
w{X)d. Here is Longwood. That is the place selected by 
England as the one in which the sick foe can most cer¬ 
tainly be killed. It was not a temporary asylum, chosen 
hastily and in an emergency; it was not originally in¬ 
tended for the Emperor; it was made ready for him while 
he was living elsewhere on the island, in poor case, but 
still in fairly good health. 

Till yesterday, Longwood had been a stable, built fifty 
years before, and only at the last moment transformed 
into a dwelling-house. Negroes, and the carpenters of the 
‘‘Northumberland,” fixed a wooden floor over the mud of 
the interior, neglecting to clear away the cattle dung. Soon 
after the Emperor’s entry, the planks rotted and broke, 
the stinking damp soaked through the flooring, and he had 
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to move into another room. For himself and his follow¬ 
ers, a home has been made out of a cow-shed, a wash¬ 
house, and a stable. In his bedroom, a dark and narrow 
corner, the brown nankeen which covers the walls is 
stained with saltpetre; smells from the kitchen invade it. 
In this last point it resembles the lodging he had in a cafe 
thirty yc'drs ago when he was lieutenant in Valence. But 
in that earlier abode his books kept dry; here they are at¬ 
tacked hy mould. The dining-room is lighted through a 
glass door; the drawing-room is furnished with a worm- 
eaten mahogany suite; the servants' quarters are flooded 
by the rain, for the roof here is made of roofing-felt. 

The Emperor lives in two small rooms, each about four¬ 
teen feet hy twelve, and ten feet high. The lyedrooin boasts 
a threadbare carpet, muslin curtains, a lirc-idace, painted 
wooden chairs, two small tables, a wash-hand-stand, and a 
sofa. The workroom has a hare table, under which two 
chairs are tucked; rough shelves closely packed with 
books, and an extra l)ed where he would rest sometimes 
in the daytime or which he would use on the nights when 
he was restless and sleepless. The bedroom contains some 
troj)hies rescued from liis ruin; the little camp-bed he had 
used at Austerlitz, hung with green silk curtains; a silver 
lamp; and, on the wash-hand-stand, magnificent silver 
ewers and basins. 

These rooms, and indeed the whole premises, swarm 
with rats, which kill the fowls, gnaw the leg of a sick 
horse, bite General Bertrand in the hand, and spring out 
of Napedeon’s three-cornered hat as he takes it from the 
sideboard. 

Who lives in the house besides the rats? Three counts 
and one baron with their families (all of them officers, 
and accustomed to court life), two valets, and the rest of 
the Emperor’s staff with their dependents; nearly forty 
persons in all, when they first land. After six years, at 
the end of Napoleon’s life, the number has been reduced 
by half. 
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Las Cases and his young- son hold out for a year. Mar¬ 
quis and emigre, older than the Emperor, a sprig of the 
Faubourg, count of the empire, it was not until the Hun¬ 
dred Days that Las Cases became one of Napoleon’s close 
associates. He was a man of the world, author of some 
works on geograf)hy; later he was to write his Memorial 
of St. Helena, which is said to have brouglit him thou¬ 
sands of pounds. He was shorter than the Emperor, and 
as lean as General Bonaparte had been. He was cultured, 
pleasant of temper, always ready to serve: certainly the 
most agreeable companion and secretary the prisoner had. 
He entertained the Emperor with witticisms the Parisians 
had made at Napoleon’s expense, thereby unfolding the 
comic obverse of a tragic career. Las Cases taught the 
Emperor English, thus widening the scope of the exile’s 
reading. When the two men exchanged notes in English, 
the count would underscore the Emperor’s mistakes. Las 
Cases, under various pretexts, finally abandoned the island, 
and left a vacant place which during the last years of the 
Emperor’s life was never to be filled. 

For Bertrand, sometime governor of Illyria, and de¬ 
voted to the Emperor, is touchy, and is too proud to write 
from dictation; in other resjiects, he observes a faultless 
passivity, excet)t when he shows fear of offending his 
wife. This lady, a beautiful creole, half-English with the 
head of a young lord, had been loath to share Napoleon’s 
exile. At Plymouth, she had tried to throw herself over¬ 
board ; she is miserable, thinks of Paris, and weeps over 
her youth; consorts much with the enemy. One day her 
jdace is empty at the Emperor’s board. Napoleon says that 
his house is not an inn ; Bertrand is aggrieved at the re¬ 
proach, and does not put in an appearance next day. Then 
the Em[)eror is so unhappy that he cannot eat, and pushes 
his plate away, saying softly and with deep melancholy: 
‘Tf, in Longwood, they are going to fail in their respect 
for me, my lot is bitterer than if it had happened in Paris.” 

Gourgaud is unbearable. The young general had been 
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throui^h the last campaigns as Napoleon’s adjutant. His 
affection for his chief has made him accompany the Em¬ 
peror to St. Helena; but he is quite unable to overcome 
his feelings of wonder at his self-sacrifice. After a few 
weeks’ sojourn on the island he meets a charming lady, 
and writes in his diary: “O liberty, why am I a prisoner?” 
He is useful to the Jimperor because of his erstwhile posi¬ 
tion on the general staff; he is conversant with the science 
of strategy, understands ma])s and mathematics. Not a 
day goes by, liowever, but Gourgaud is offended. Innate 
vanity and jealousy are increased a thousandfold by the 
narrowness of the circle; he becomes the incarnation of 
the grotesque, which, from the first day on the island, be¬ 
gins to encompass the Emperor about. Gourgaud has the 
temperament of a snarling dog; he cannot allow Las Cases 
to take precedence; Napoleon vainly tries to smooth the 
young man’s ruffled plumes, and only by resorting to 
command is he able to prevent a duel. “You followed me 
here in order to comfort my life, so you arc brothers. Am 
I no longer here to care for you ? And are you not aware 
that the eyes of .strangers are upon you?” 

The Emperor learns patience upon the rock. He also 
learns considerateness, especially where Gourgaud is con¬ 
cerned. A dozen times and more, he speaks to the young 
man in fatherly fashion; tries to persuade him to bear 
with his comj^anions; cajoles him with the promise of a 
wealthy and beautiful Corsican bride. Another time he 
sends the general to a little festivity in the town; “You 
will meet the Baroness Stiinner there, and see Lady Lowe, 
At your age, it is always agreeable to consort with pretty 
women. You will go to sleep filled with pleasant thoughts, 
and by to-morrow morning you’ll feel fit for work once 
more. We’ll talk over the Russian campaign. . . .” A voice 
from Tartarus! But next day Gourgaud again takes 
offence because in a picture of the group which has been 
painted by one of the valets, he appears in civilian dress. 
A few days later he reminds his master of an episode near 
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Brienne: Gourgaud saved Napoleon’s life by cutting down 
a Cossack who was about to attack the Emperor. The 
Emperor pretends to have forgotten; Gourgaud is out¬ 
raged, saying that all Paris was buzzing with talk of the 
incident. Napoleon smiles: “You are a brave man, but 
a 11 lazi ngly ch iIdish. ’ ’ 

Las Cases’ servant steals a diamond cross belonging to 
(jourgaud ; in order to secure peace, the Emperor has to 
])ut the cross in his own pocket, and, later, present it to 
Gourgaud with the assurance that he had taken it him¬ 
self, Again, Gourgaud complains that he is short of money 
and has not enough to kce]) his mother in comfort. The 
Em]K‘ror writes: “General! We are here on a battlc-held. 
lie who runs away because he does not receive enough 
money, is a coward! ... I do not owe you any thanks. 
If you had remained in France you would have been exe¬ 
cuted, for you had a command in the ’15 campaign!” In 
rare moments only, does the rage in his heart find such 
vent. Na])oleon does, indeed, tell Gourgaud that he is free 
to leave any day lie pleases. But immediately afterwards 
the ]fmj)eror turns the conversation on to cannons, gun- 
carriages, and cartridges. Next day he says: 

“My dear Gourgaud, how glum you look! Have a cold 
rub down; that’ll do you good. One must curb one’s 
imagination, otherwise one is liable to go mad; it i:: like 
the Danube: at the source of the river one can cross it in 
a mound. . . . When I die, I shall leave no family behind 
me but you. I am no longer wealthy, but 1 have a few 
million still. In addition you will inherit my writings, i 
know what I owe you. But, while we are here, I want my 
friends to cheer me, and not to make me sadder by pulling 
long facets. . . . Do you fancy that I have no terrible 
moments? At night I wake up and think of what I was 
and to what 1 have come.” 

When such poignant words are uttered at the table of 
this tiny court, all sit silent and tremble. Each one feels 
that from this room, this house, this island, an echo like a 
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belated rock-fall from the volcano must surely find its 
way to Europe’s shore. For a few days thereafter, in¬ 
trigues are discontinued and enmities subside. But next 
week, over a trifle, the quarrels break out anew. Gour- 
gaud can stand life on the island no more. He leaves at the 
end of two years. He makes friends with the English, and, 
when he bids farewell to Emperor and island, he sails 
away with letters of introduction from the governor who 
is the deadly foe of his master. 

Count Alontholon is the most lo 3 'al of the exile’s com¬ 
panions. As a yoiii^gster of ten he had been instructed by 
Captain Buonaparte in mathematics. Later, he had served 
in two score battles under his master, and was much at the 
Emperor’s court. Many decades after Napoleon’s death, 
he proved his fidelity to the House of Bonaparte ; for, just 
as now he offers up six years of his life to live with his 
exiled master on this rocky site, so, too, he devotes six 
further years to Naix)leon’s ne])liew, sharing the third 
Napoleon’s cajMivity in a fortress. The only drawback in 
St. Helena is that the count’s wife does not get on with 
Madame llertrand. One day the countess declares in the 
hearing of all that the Bertrands’ latest horn is puny be¬ 
cause the mother’s milk is good for nothing. 

Meanwhile Madame Bertrand is reckoning that her 
eldest is sure to he made grand marshal as soon as Na- 
pole/)n 11 ascends the throne. How much jealousy rages 
in these breasts because, meanwhile, under Napoleon I, 
Bertrand remains “grand marshal,” while Montholon 
superintends culinary affairs and Gourgaud attends to the 
Iffnperor’s stable. Besides, none of them have enough to 
do. Their duties cannot occup}^ more than two hours of 
the endless day. At last things come to such a pass in this 
ramshackle j)alace that the members of the little court can 
only communicate with one another in writing. Even 
Countess Montholon and her children have in the end to 
forsake the Emperor and the island. 

Who is really loyal, loyal in his heart of hearts? 
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Three servants. Marchand, tlie valet, who has attendex:] 
the Emperor for tlie last four years; and two Corsicans 
who, in the hurry of de])arture, Napoleon had pressed 
into his service, thereby linkiiye;- up the island of his Inrtli 
with tlie island of his latter days. These servants never 
have any dealings with the lenglish foe, who would gladly 
draw their secrets from them. Cipriani has a special rea^ 
son for his reticence: as sergeant he had seized Capri from 
the governor of Capri who to-day is governor of St. 
Helena. Santini occasionally asks for a day off in order 
to go shooting'. But his sport is soon stopped when the 
fact gets known that he intends to shoot “that monster, 
the gen'ernor,” and then to put a bullet through his own 
head. 

The Ean])eror sternly forbids his man to contemplate 
mi}’ such deed, for who in Europe would not immediately 
cast susjiicion on himself? But when the servant has with¬ 
drawn, the master thinks indialgcntly: “We Corsicans are 
all like that!“ 


XI 

A lean, niiddle-ag'ed man with restless movements, red- 
naired, freckk'd, with a large brown patch on the check; 
his throat is stringy; he has i)ale golden eyebrows sliading 
eyes which can look no one in the face; he is clad in a 
British uniform—such is the governor of the prison. 

He lives in a fine country house, in the most sheltered 
])art of the island, Avith a garden which is the oldest and 
most luxuriant in St. Helena. When he pays his first visit 
to Longwood, the Emj^eror says: “Execrable! A real 
hang-dog face, like that of a Venetian shirro. He glared 
at me with the eye of a hyena caught in a trap. Perhaps he 
is my executioner.” 

It was not Sir Hudson Lowe’s position which made him 
seem s(a obnoxious to the prisoner, who was on excellent 
terms with two or three army officers and with the ad¬ 
miral. But Lowe had been an English Eouche on the small 
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scalCj had been chief of the spy service in Italy, and had 
taken over his present delicate task in Foiiclie’s spirit. It 
was true that the ])eace of Europe depended on his watch¬ 
fulness ; and since, in Europe, people loved sleep more 
than ^^reatness, one section of the public was houndin^,^ 
Lowe on to he brutal. 

The Ei^c^lish press was describing the prisoner in 
atrocious terms. One of the most noted of English jour¬ 
nals pilloried him as the murderer of the Jaffa ]:)risoners, 
described his sisters as whores, and spoke of Murat as a 
waiter; a sj)ecial law was passed to make any attempt at a 
rescue or an esca])e, or any assistance of escajK' on the high 
seas, a ca])ital offence without benefit of clergy; the Prince 
Regent was said to have “besmirched his name” by pre¬ 
senting some fowling-pieces to Napoleon. I'he honour of 
England is saved only by the Whigs; and by the formal 
protest of two members of the House of Peers, the duke 
of Sussex and Lord Holland. Lady Holland ventures to 
send the Em[)cror books and fruit; another noblewoman, 
who in earlier days had wanted to raise a corps of ama¬ 
zons against him, now boldly espouses his cause in Lon¬ 
don ; a great English lawyer WTites twxaity-one theses to 
jirove that Napoleon’s detention after peace has been 
signed is illegal; Thomas Moore and Lord Byron save 
England’s credit before the tribunal of history. Ger¬ 
many’s good fame is rescued by the fierce attacks upon 
Lowe in the German press, attacks that go on for years. 

The governor is attacked because he has turned the 
whole island into a prison. He has issued regulations ar¬ 
ranged in twenty-four paragraphs, informing the captains 
and crews of vessels that touch at St. Helena about all the 
things that are forliidden, under penalty; jiosters in the 
streets of Jamestown prohiliit contact with the French; no 
one may approach Longwood without a written permit. 
Every movement of the prisoners is watched through a 
telescope; for six long years British officers keep their 
eyes riveted on the place of detention, but can rarely see 
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anything more noteworthy than the lizards on the roof. 
Semaphores keep the governor informed as to all that is 
going on. They report: “General Bonaparte is out of 
bounds.”—“He is accompanied.”—“lie is alone”—One 
flag was kept in reserve for a terrible emergency, to an¬ 
nounce the news that General Bonaparte had vanished 
This blue signal was never hoisted. 

The “bounds” are a tw^elve-mile ring round Longwood, 
subsequently restricted to an eight-mile ring; at 9 p.m. 
(or, when the restrictions are increased, at sunset), a cor¬ 
don of sentries at fifty paces’ interval is jiosted. If Ber¬ 
trand, who lives at Hutt’s Gate (a small villa about a mile 
away), is summoned by the Emperor after nightfall, he is 
escorted to Longwood by two soldiers with fixed bayonets 
—these bayonets, so runs the order, “must point at the 
Frenchman’s heart.” 

The Emjieror, who has for thirty years been accustomed 
to horseback exercise, may not go out of bounds unless 
accompanied by a British officer. He protests, “Not be¬ 
cause I object to the red uniform more than another; after 
their baptism of fire, all soldiers are alike. But I refuse to 
do anything which involves the acknowledgment that I am 
a prisoner.” When in high spirits, as he was sometimes in 
the early days of his captivity, he would defy the regula- 
tions. Once he gave the English officer the slip, rode across 
country with Gourgaud, burst into a private plantation, 
saying to the owmer: “Don’t let any one know that we 
have been here!” But during the latter part of his stay at 
St. Helena he kept within bounds, and, indeed, rarely left 
the grounds of Longwood. Sometimes he would order his 
horse for a ride; and then, when all was ready for the 
start, overwhelmed with bitterness at sight of the officer 
who was to accompany him, he would countermand the 
order and re-enter the house. 

The result of this lack of outdoor exercise is that his 
health suffers more and more. The climate alone would 
have brought premature death, but confinement to the 
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house quickens the pace of his maladies. For lack of move¬ 
ment, his leqs swell. Furthermore, while Sir Hudson Lowe 
is .^ivini^- dinner parties, for weeks at a time Nap(jleori 
cannot i^et even fresh water or milk. His stomach trouble 
i;rows much worse. The sick man would like a wider bed, 
hut tlu'rc' is no room for one; he must content himself 
with rii^;qin^- up a sofa beside his camp bed. 

He and his companions have been de])rived of their 
money. The letters he writes to France asking for funds 
are interce])te(l. Being j)ositiveIy in want, he has some of 
his sih er plate put up to auction. When this is reported to 
the governor lyv sema])hore, the inhabitants are forbidden 
to ])U}'; Lowe himself ])urchases the articles at knock¬ 
down prices through an agent. Six months later, when the 
governor reads in the newspapers what Furope thinks of 
his conduct, lie is greatly incensed, makes the regulations 
stricter than ever, supplies Longwood with uneatable 
meat and sour wine. 

Like the villain in the folk-tale, Lowe is continually on 
die lookout for new ways of mortifying his prisoner. On 
the anniversary of Waterloo, he holds a great review close 
to Longwood. Fie invites ^‘General Bonaparte” to Plan¬ 
tation Flouse on the prince regent’s birthday. Another in- 
ritation is “to meet the countess” (Lady Loudoun, wife 
of the governor general of India). When the mail brings 
iiini a new lampoon against Napoleon, the governor sends 
it to one of the Emperor’s companions; but when a bust 
of the king of Rome, modelled by an admirer, arrives, he 
proposes to impound it for documents may be hidden in 
its interior. Fie intercepts a letter from Napoleon to the 
prince regent, in which the jirisoner begs for news of his 
wife and child; refuses to allow a Viennese traveller who 
has seen the little boy to visit Longwood; and when, 
through the kindly thought of a nurse and the loyalty of a 
valet, a lock of the boy’s hair at length reaches the Em¬ 
peror by devious channels, Lowe sends home a detailed 
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report concerning'- the obvious dangers ot a conspiracy to 
liberate the caged eagle. 

To begin with, the gaoler sees the })risoner a few times. 
“Throw away that cup of coffee,’’ says the Em])eror after 
one of these interviews; “the man was near it.” h'rom the 
first, Lowe does his utmost to shorten Napoleon’s life. 
When tile Emperor’s vital energies liegin to flag, tlie gov¬ 
ernor dejirives him of the services of the PEiglish surgeon 
in whom Napoleon has confidence because this man, 
O’Meara, has refused any information beyond medical 
bulletins. O’Meara is one of those on whom Lowe has to 
keep a wary eye. It is not enough to surround l^ongwood 
with spies; the whole island is beset with them; they 
watch all the officers ; and when they have nothing better 
to do, they watch one another. Soon a network of intrigue 
envelops the little house, whose interior is hung with yet 
another network—that of the jealousies which of old had 
been so rife in the Tuilerics. 

In the third year of the captivity, O’Meara reports to 
London that the Emjieror’s liver trouble has been gi’catly 
aggravated by the climate, the dampness of his dwelling, 
the lack of exercise, and the vexations to which the pris¬ 
oner is subjected. It is amazing that the illness does not 
adA\ance A^ith more rapid strides. This would happen, were 
it not for the energy with which the patient bears up, and 
were it not that his body has not been weakened by any ex¬ 
cesses.—Since this report is shown to the British Minis¬ 
ter for Foreign Affairs, and presumably to the jirince 
regent as well, and since in spite of it the Emperor is kept 
for three years more at St. Helena instead of being sent 
to the Azores or some other suitable place, the bad faith 
of Napoleon’s custodians may be taken as proved—and 
Lowe was a worthy interpreter of his instructions. 

The man’s animus, and the craftiness of his designs, are 
w(dl sliown by a passage in one of his reports. Lowe says 
he will arrange matters so that Napoleon will be able to 
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resume horse exercise. Otherwise the prisoner nii^ht die 
of ap<.)j)lexy, and that would l)c extremely inconvenient. 
Death from some lin^ierinj^ disorder would be better, for 
then the British doctors would have no difficulty in certi¬ 
fying that death was due to natural causes. 

In the early days at St. 1 felena, the Ihnjieror compiles a 
long official ]^rotest (it occupies twelve pages of print) ; it 
contains all his grounds of objection, and he has a private 
copy made upon silk, ho])ing that he will he able to smug¬ 
gle it away to Kurojie. In this document he reiterates his 
refusal to allow himself to be addressed as “General 
Bona])arte,“ for that im])lies a disavowal of his position as 
])opularly elected Consul and Emperor. De remarks that 
he had jiroposed, as a reasonable compromise, to name 
himself Duroc or Muiron, after one of his two dead adju¬ 
tants ; I)ut that England had refused to concede to him this 
“privilege accorded to persons of sovereign rank.” The 
governor had even attempted to address him as General 
“Buona] )arte.’’ 

In this tragi-comical fashion, after bearing seven names, 
he returns with the eighth, to the first name by which he 
had been known. 

Soon there are actual hostilities. The lust of battle glows 
once more in the prisoner. Lie displays a vigour of hatred 
which in former days he had hardly ever shown in words, 
for then he had simply annihilated the objects of his 
wrath. Longwood, too, inaugurates a system of signals, 
though a less conspicuous one than that of the British, 
who use flag's and semaphores. When the governor ap¬ 
proaches, the Emperor, warned by his vedettes, hastens 
indoors, and tells his servants to say he is “not at home.” 
Once, however, he is taken by surprise in the garden; 
Lowe l)luntly tells him that his establishment is too costly, 
and asks him to cut down expenses. The soldier flames in 
the Emperor. 

“How dare you talk to me of such matters? You are 
nothing hut a gaoler. You have only commanded brigands, 
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and deserters. I know the name of every English ^^encTal 
wlio has won distinction. All I have ever heard of you is 
that you were one of Bliicher’s quilldrivcrs, and a robl)er 
captain who never had the honour (jf comniandinj^ real 
soldiers.—Don’t send me any more food! I will take meals 
with those brave fellows of your 35th, over there; not one 
of them will refuse to share his rations with an old 
fellow-soldier. You can dis})osc of my life as you jilease. 
but not of my heart. That is still as proud on this rock as 
it was when all Europe was awaiting my orders.—You 
would stick at nothing. You would poison me if you had 
the courage, or were sent orders to do so!” 

Without a word, the governor turns on his heel, mounts 
his horse, and gallops away. The Emperor com])ares past 
and present. “Jn the Tuilerics, 1 should have blushed at 
such a scene.” 

Eor ever, the governor remains on the watch, negotiates 
about details with the Emperor’s com])anions, but does not 
see the living Naj)oleon again. One day, however, Lowe 
makes another attempt, persists in spite of a refusal to 
admit him, wants to see with his own eyes that “General 
Bonaparte” is still there. The servant announces this irn- 
portunacy. Then the governor hears the Emperor shout 
through the door: 

“Tell him he can bring his executioner’s axe if he likes. 
But if he wants to enter my ro»>m, he must do so over my 
dead body. Give me my pistols!” 

Lowe was able to satisfy himself as to the general’^ 
presence when Napoleon lay dead. 

XII 

The Emperor rises as late as possible, so that the day 
may seem shorter. He rings; IMarchand enters; Napoleon 
asks about the weather, slij)s on his white morning gown, 
and retains his headgear—a red chequered Madras ker¬ 
chief he has been wearing all night. The red kerchief 
seems to be a whimsical parody of the turban he once 
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dreamed of donning! Cold douche and rub—but of eau- 
de-Cologne, alas, there is none! Then Dr. O’Meara pays 
a visit, lie speaks Italian with the Emperor, and gossips 
over the ludicrous happenings on the island. Sometimes 
there is no sugar to sweeten the coffee. Has the mailship 
come to port with fresh newspapers? Nothing as yet. 
Gourgaud arrives and writes from dictation. Where were 
we? The pyramids? The Emperor paces to and fro in the 
narrow room ; a map of Egypt lies spread on the table. 

He breakfasts with Gourgaud since the young man 
chances to be there. The talk is of artillery fire, and means 
of defence against it. In the afternoon, lounging on the 
sofa in the bedroom, he reads. The old home on the other 
island was certainly more comfortable. A cou])le of bound 
v^olurnes of the ‘‘Moniteur’' ])ass the hours. If he wearies 
of reading, his book will sink on to his knees, and his gaze 
will wander to Isabey’s portrait of wife and child. Nearby, 
on the white lacquered shelf, are two eagles, candlesticks, 
from Saint-Cloud. Between them is the marble bust of his 
son; and, hanging to the faded gilt frame of the mirror, 
four miniatures of the boy. There is also a picture of 
Josephine; and the gold watch of Rivoli, suspended by a 
chain made from the fair plaited hair of Marie Louise, 
hangs to the wall. There hangs also the silver alarum 
clock of Frederick the Great. Jetsam from the past, adorn¬ 
ing his last, tiny bedroom! 

He dressed for dinner in the old green coat; sported the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour; wore white silk 
stockings, and shoes with golden buckles. He was waited 
on at table by his Parisian servants in their rich liveries 
of green and gold. The table in his fusty dining-room was 
set with a dinner service of Sevres depicting Najxdeon’s 
battles, branched candlesticks, glass globes crowned with 
eagles. Cipriani carved for His Majesty and served his 
master with great ceremony. Conversation was usually 
carried on in monosyllables; it concerned the cost of vari¬ 
ous things in Paris; the price of the throne and the 
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sce]>lrc. After dinner, the company woulcl ])as.^ into the 
drawing'--room for a readinj^ of Corneille; the same ]days 
over and over a^^ain; the J'anperor read with too much 
feeling to read well. Sometimes his hearers would ncxl: 
“Madame, you are aslee]>!” or, “Gourgaud, wake up!’' 

“At your orders, Sire.” 

Occasional!}^ he plays chess with Hertrand or reversi 
wnth Montholon. Then it is time to withdrawa 

“What o’clock is it?” 

“Eleven, Sire.” 

“Another victory (jver time. One day the less!” 

Thus passed more than twa) thr)usand days and nights 
His campaigns in Italy and Egypt and his coup d’etat had 
taken half the time! 

The best waiy of getting through the wa^ary hours is b}' 
reading and dictating. For five-and-twenty years he had 
had no time for reading; in earlier days he had devoured 
and annotated a whole librar}' of books. What is he read¬ 
ing to-day? 

The things wdiich the young man had not had an op¬ 
portunity of reading. In those days, standing outside the 
closed ])ortals of the world, he gathered materials from 
all sides, went to first-hand sources: a ])ractically minded 
student. Now, standing on the further side of the portals 
of the world, which have now closed behind him, he sur¬ 
veys the material: a sceptical philoso])her. In those days, 
he searched history: now, he searches the ]X)ets, and 
especially relishes those ])assagcs from the poets which 
apply to his own case. An e])ic lies behind him; in the 
epics of others, he tries to find his prototype. 

First of all, the Iliad. He sometimes browses over this 
till midnight. “Now, at length, I understand Homer. He 
is, like Moses, a child of his epoch: poet, orator, historian, 
lawgiver, geographer, theologian. ... I am specially 
struck by the rough manners of the heroes as compared 
with their lofty thoughts.” Napoleon finds ease of heart 
in Homer. He cares less for the Odyssey. This seems to 
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him no more than the stor}'' of an adventurer; he himself 
is more than that. Next in order of preference come 
Sophocles' Gidipus, a trai^edy of banishment; ^^^schylus’ 
Aijamcninon; Milton's Paradise Lost; the Bible. C\>r- 
neille and Racine depict, in the French style, the heroes of 
antiquity, who for thirty years have been his models: un¬ 
ending arc his readings of Cinna and FJiiloctAe. Ossian 
rises out of the roar of the Atlantic: this he reads in an 
Italian translation. In addition, the satirists of the social 
life of Europe: Moliere, whom in the ardent years of con¬ 
quest and success the Emperor had scorned; and Beau¬ 
marchais’ Figaro and the Barhicr dc Seville. Finally, all 
the latest publications, whether memoirs or pamphlets, 
and, ])referably, anything against himself. 

The golden day for him was when the ship arrived with 
cases of books. In the course of his stay, he collected three 
thousand volumes; they were ranged on the bare danq) 
shelves. Unfortunately, he reads so fast that a book hardly 
lasts him an hour, and the servant is kept busy carrying 
away armfuls of finished books which only a day before 
had been brought from the shelves. As soon as a book is 
read (or rejected) the Emperor flings it on to the floor. 

In the earl}' days on St. Helena, Napoleon’s actions were 
performed at his erstwhile speed, a speed which was many 
times faster than that of any of his associates. He forgot 
that now it was expedient to go slower. The consequence 
was that the few duties the prisoner imposed upon him¬ 
self came to an end too quickly. 

When, on taking leave of the imperial guard, he had 
promised that, during his reign in Elba, he would record 
their deeds, this had only been thought of as a way out 
of the threatened idleness. In the days of his first exile, 
he had begun no such record. Now, during the first year 
of his second exile, he dictates the whole of his memoirs. 
This work too, like all else in his life, is begun on the in¬ 
spiration of the moment. Some pamphlets have arrived. 
In one of them, his landing at Cannes in the year ’15 is 
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falsely described. He tells his doctor the true sequence of 
affairs; paces up and down, declaiming; motions to Mon- 
tholon while continuing his tirade, and dictates, without a 
])ause, the whole chapter dealing with his return from 
Elba. Separated from his archives by five thousand miles 
and more, lacking documents, from his unerring memory, 
and with an inspiration unsurpassed in the days of his 
greatest activity, he dictates the story of the Hundred 
] 3 ays. Then, suddenly, he breaks off. What's the use of it 
all? 

Another day, the report of an incident in the Lower 
House excites him: he thereupon dictates for fourteen 
hours without a rest Those who take down his words, 
collai)se, and replace one another at the task. Na])oleoa 
laughs them to scorn, and continues his dictation. Or, 
again, he sends for Montholon in the middle of the night 
to i)en his recollections of more recent times. 

Since he loves above all to dwell on his early victories, 
his friends at first advise him: “Perhaps Your IMajesty 
might set about describing the Italian and Egyptian cam- 
jjaigns, and the days of the Consulate?” Set about de¬ 
scribing! No one seems to notice, and least of all the 
Emperor, that these events are being spoken of as one 
might speak of the Thirty Years’ War. And just as. in 
those days, the man in whose heart and brain these things 
lirst took birth had projected his thoughts to the ends of 
the earth and had commanded his legions, so now, to the 
last instruments in his service, he communicates the de-' 
tails of his early campaigns, and in a few weeks describes 
how he conducted the wars from 1796 to 1799. and 
down, up and down, the Emperor paces, noticing nothing, 
wholly absorbed. Without, doors bang, people talk; the 
amanuensis is disturbed by these noises; not so Najioleon, 

Las Cases, after taking down the description of the bat¬ 
tle of Areola, exclaims; “That’s finer than the Iliad!’' The 
Emperor makes a wry face, and laughingly rejoins: “Bahi 
You still fancy yourself at court! I shall rewrite that 
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chapter twenty times ere I shall he satisfied.” This expos¬ 
tulation is only a defence ag-ainst flattery, for he has no 
intention of writings the chapter again; all he does is to 
make certain emendations when it is read over to him. 

On the other hand, he dictates the events of Waterloo 
over and over again. Since, in spite of liis historical ol)- 
jectivity, he cannot understand the result of this battle 
vvliich undid him, he is always searching for new formula- 
tions. When, through the good offices of some sym])a- 
thetic Knglishmen, an o{)portunity occurs for smuggling 
documents to Lurope, he works lahoriously at the battle 
of Waterloo in order to dim England’s glory in the eves 
of the European continent. But, lie avers; “this task 
always makes me sad.” 

In these memoirs, there are errors here and there. They 
are not due to lapses of memory, hut to the author’s desire 
to emphasise his own place in history. vSuch errors are not 
more serious than those to l)e found in Caasar’s works, are 
not serious errors at all. When he erroneously records that 
in his lieutenant days he received the gold medal from the 
academy of Lyons for his solution of a problem, and 
states that the inonc}^ prize was of great use to his mother; 
when telling the story of his battles he ascribes to himself 
certain deeds which, in reality, had been performed by his 
generals (at Warengo, for instance) ; when he invents a 
treaty in which the tsar, before the Russian campaign, is 
made to j)ro])ose the division of Europe we have inaccu¬ 
rate statements regarding the individuals concerned, but 
the broad facts are correct. It is true that, in accordance 
with his concej^tion of the heio, he formally idealises the 
hero's deeds; but he seems to us to lose more than he 
gain^ thereby. Since he is describing the period of his rise 
to pover, he cannot materially falsify the facts: the im¬ 
measurable consequences of his first victory were bound 
to give rise, on the one hand, to a certain boastfulness, 
and, on the other, to detraction. But these volumes, which 
leal for the most part with the exploits of the commander, 
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furnish but little real knowledj^e of Napoleon. Where we 
have to seek for the true Na])oleon is in the memoirs ot 
those who had the privilege of recording his conversa¬ 
tions in exile. 

Soon, indeed, his pleasure in dictation evaporates. 
Though he had intended to dictate in a few weeks the 
campaign of i8oo which had lasted but that amount of 
time, he postpones this labour, and tells Gourgand to col¬ 
lect material hearing upon the Russian campaign. Then 
the young general, who had himself participated in th( 
cami)aign of 1812, sets to work to read—not a Russiar 
work dealing with the campaign, hut an English work 
dc’aling with the life of the Emperor wdio is there, three 
rooms aw'ay, and could probably furnish full particulars; 

Na])oleon, the movement of whose mind was from 
eA’ents to ideas, and very rarely from thought to deed, is 
still true to type. When he reads new^s from Paris, he die* 
tates rejoinders which demonstrate his expertise, and he 
compiles financial schemes. From his rock, from his little 
room, he answers the sounds coming from the outer world, 
although the sounds are no summons and his answer dies 
away into the void. He often pro})Oses to wTite a treatise 
on the art of war, but he gives the notion u]), “for the 
generals who in days to come get beaten w’ill blame me. 
and say they were follown'ng my princi])les. ... I could 
instruct them, for I am a good teacher; but I cannot have 
my ])rinci])les of warfare set down in print.” He mis¬ 
trusts every systematisation, for he is essentially a man 
w'ho has learned by ex])erience, by the unexj^ected. But it 
an isolated problem crops up in the course of a book he i.s 
dictating, then he deals with it in the jmecisest of terms 
Thus, he makes Gourgand calculate how much water a 
fire hose can deliver, for he waants to introduce the fire 
hose to combat the consequences of artillery fire. 

Congenial society occasionally shortens the day. Or vis¬ 
itors come to see the Em])eror. English travellers, men of 
learning, colonial magnates, are admitted to audience. On 
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their return to pAirope, they bear witness to his mental 
alertness. Napoleon himself desires such reports to be 
spread abroad, for they can do nothing but good to his 
cause now that Las Cases’ diary has aroused fresh sympa¬ 
thy for his plight. 

“Scatter your complaints throughout Europe! I myself 
do not comjdain.” And he adds the orphic saying: 

^‘T command, or else 1 hold my peace.” 

His visitors tell him interesting things. An English ad¬ 
miral, whose vessel had been lying off the coast during the 
battle of Waterloo, assures the Ivm])eror that Wellington 
had already given orders to ship the English army because 
Bliicher did not arrive. When his companions inform him 
of the enthusiasm with which the enemy oflicers were filled 
aftei their interview with the Em})cror, he says, assuming 
the role of the revolutionary: “Of course, these people 
belong to us. They all come from England’s third estate, 
and are the natural foes of their haughty aristocracy.'’ 

All the men in the services are on his side. English sail¬ 
ors, on shore leave for a day or two, will prowl round the 
place all night. At the first oj^portunity, they pounce upon 
him, stuttering incoherent words, presenting him with 
flowers. The Emperor claps them pleasantly on the shoul¬ 
der. When the garrison is changed, he receives the mem¬ 
bers of the officers' corps, exactly as though they had been 
Erenchmen and he their army chief. They form a semi¬ 
circle ; he asks, '‘How many years' service; how many 
wounds? I was greatly pleased with the 53rd regiment. I 
shall always be delighted to hear of good strokes of luck 
coming in its way. You are sad, Admiral Bingham, that 
these brave soldiers are leaving you. To comfort your 
heart, My Lady must bear you a little Bingham!’' The 
army men laugh. The admiral blushes. When, next day, 
the transport hoists sail, the men give the prisoner three 
hearty cheers. A few months later, all Europe is agog with 
the anecdote. 

On another occasion, he sees a medal displayed on 
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diest of a captain, half raises it, and reads: Victory at 
Vittoria, The EmjK^ror allows the decoration to slip fron. 
his fingers, and j^asscs without a word to the next visitoi 

JCacli of England’s allies sends a commissioner to tht 
island. Tliey are there merely to gratify the curiosity of 
their sovereigns. The prisoner refuses them access to his 
presence, and, though they are here on this desolate rock 
with the sole purpose of .seeing that he is in safe custody, 
during all the 3^ears of their sojourn they never clap eyes 
on him once. Here is a fresh focus of intrigue and bore¬ 
dom. The only one of the commissioners whom the Em¬ 
peror allows his suite to make friends with is Monsieur le 
Marrjuis. This is the representative chosen by ]iis Very 
Christian Majesty King Louis XVIII. to keep watch on 
his formidable ])redecessor. The marquis sees that Na]M3- 
leon gets all the most recent periodicals; the Emperor 
reciprocates by the loan of books. When tidings arc 
brought announcing the assassination in France of a 
Bourbon duke, General Bonaparte sends his condolences 
to the manjuis of the old nobility by the intermediation 
of Count Bertrand, who is also a sprig of the noblesse. A 
scene out of comic opera! 

When the prisoner is in happy vein he seeks other pas 
times. One evening he s[)ends fluttering the pages of the 
official year-books of his reign, and says, like the be¬ 
witched tinker in the old folk-tale: “It was a fine empire. 
I ruled eighty-three million human beings; more than 
half the population of Europe!” He spends the whole of 
another evening with Las Cases chatting over old times. 
They laugh, the Emperor’s spirits rise, he orders cham¬ 
pagne to be brought, and before they realise it the hands 
of the clock point to eleven. Napoleon says delightedly: 
“How quickly the time has gone! What agreeable hours! 
My dear fellow, you are sending a happy man to bed.” 

Words which grip one perhaps more poignantly than 
any complaint could do. 

He takes Montholon’s seven-year-old child on his knee 
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and recites La Fontaine’s fable of the wolf and the lamb. 
The cliild lias not fully understood, and makes a delicious 
muddle of Iamb, wolf, and His Majesty. Another happy 
half hour in the l^nperor’s life! Again, he strolls up and 
down the room in the evening after dinner, humming an 
Italian aria, and laughing gleefully, for he has just read 
that King Louis always speaks of him as “Mimsieur de 
Buonanarte.” Jf he has a sleepless night, he makes l.as 
Lasc's tell him anecdi.ites from the Faubourg; or he sa}'s 
to (k)urgr.ud: "Let us exchange stories al)(.)Ut love affairs. 
T never had enough time to spare for vvonien. Otherwise 
they would have ruled my life for me.” If he get bored 
in his hath, he takes the opportunity of demonstrating to 
(k)urgaud why the ]>ressure of the water upon a floating 
body is equal to the weight of the Ixxly. On one occasion, 
in the drawing-room, he has his own height and that ^,)f 
his companions measured against tlie door. 

Sometimes he will ne)t dress or go out in the morning, 
putting off both until tlie afternoon. On one of these occa¬ 
sions, after an exce])tional]y torrid evening, he does not 
re-enter the house till midnight, and says that he has won 
a real victory bv staying out so long. Another day he goes 
uj) the stair-ladder into his valet’s garret, having been told 
that it is so nicely furnished. He is shown his own ward¬ 
robe, which is stowed away there, and is amazed to find 
what a lot of clothing he still possesses. He fingers the 
uniform he had worn as Consul (a gift from the city of 
Lyons), the sj)urs he had worn at Wagram, the cloak of 
the Marengo days. He makes no comment; goes down the 
stair-ladder in silence. 

Amid these desperate attemf)ts to kill time, does the 
prisoner come across no one whose situation moves him? 

Yes, there is one. Of all the dwellers on this rock, the 
one whose lot touches the Emperor’s heart most pro¬ 
foundly is a slave, a JMalay who passes by the name 
Tobias, has been kidnaj)])cd, sold into slavery, and cast up 
on this remote island. Napoleon comes across him work- 
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in the garden, or meets him in the road, is never wear}^ 
of studying liim, and gives him a gold coin whenever he 
sees him. The Malay thanks him in broken English: 
“Good gentleman.” 

“J’(X)r devil!” says the Emperor to his companion, 
obvious!}' ])icttiring himself in the position of this dusky 
piece of flotsam. “Snatched from his family, torn from his 
home, robbed of himself, sold into slavery! Was there 
ever a greatta* piece of wickedness? If a captain did it, he 
was a villain ; but if the crew combined to seize poor 
d'obias, they were liardly res]K)nsible. Wickedness is al¬ 
ways indi\idua], never collective. Joseph’s brethren could 
not make u[) their minds to kill him, but Judas betrayed 
his master.” 

After the next encounter with the Malay: '‘What a piti¬ 
ful machine man is, after all! Not one Ijodily wra])ping 
like another; not one soul that does differ from all the 
rest. Those who fail to recognise this, make a great many 
mistakes. Had Tobias been a Brutus, he would have hurled 
himself on death; an /Idsop, and he would have been gov¬ 
ernor by now; a good Cliristian, and he would have blessed 
his chains. But he is only poor dMl)ias, so he is none of 
these things, merely bows his head in his simplicity and 
goes on with his daily task/’ 

The two continue their walk: “Certainly it is a long 
way from poor Tobias to King Richard. But the deed 
which brought the fellow here is no less shameful, for this 
man had his family, his friends, his own life. What a 
crime to have condtaiined him to slave on this island until 
the day of his death!” Suddenly, Napoleon stops short, 
and eyes Las Cases quizzically: 

”1 read from your face that you are thinking he is not 
the only sufferer of the kind on this island.” Las Cases 
nods assent, and the Emperor bursts out with a youth’s 
ardour: “There is no warrant for such a comparison 1 
Ih'ue, the violence done to us is more refined in its cru¬ 
elty, but, in compensation, we are more distinguished 
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victims. . . . The world has its eyes fixed on us. We are 


the martyrs of an immortal cause! Millions wTep for us, 
the fatherland sighs, the spirit of glory mourns. . . . Ad- 
van'sity, too, has its heroism and its fame. Had 1 died on 
the throne, surrounded by all the emblems of power, I 
should have remained a riddle to many. To-day the wrap¬ 
pings have been stripped from me; thanks to my misfor¬ 
tunes, every one can judge me in my nakedness.” 

Suhsc'quently, the Emperor buys the slave, wishing to 
send him hack to his own land and his own folk, hut the 
governor forbids the repatriation: “It is plain to me that 
General Bonaj)arte is trying to win the hearts of the col¬ 
oured population, in the hope of setting up a second negro 
em})ire, as in San Domingo.” 

Tobias, therefore, remains a captive; a slave in a far 
''ountry, like the Emperor. 


XIII 

‘T am very old to make a journey of two thousand 
leagues. Perhaps I should die on the way; but, never 
mind, I should die nearer you.” 

Thus writes his mother. The Emperor reads the letter 
again and again, when it is delivered to him a year after 
it was penned. The j)owers forbade the journey: who 
could tell, the old lady might concoct a plan for his escape! 
Letizia had been banished from France when the other 
members of her family were expelled. For the second time 
in her life, she is unable to go to her island home: the first 
time had been long ago when Corsica was in revolt; now, 
Eurojie stands in the way. She, therefore, goes to Ronit, 
where the moral power of the pope upholds her; always 
making fresh attempts to secure her son’s removal to a 
more healthy abiding place. Although the tsar is favour¬ 
able to such a transfer, Habsburg and England are de¬ 
termined Napoleon shall die; so there is nothing more 
to be done. Neither mother nor any of the brothers and 
sisters is allowed to send money to the exile. 
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When the monarchs assemble in Aix-la-Chapellc for 
the congress, Lctizia writes to the princes: “A mother, 
more bowed with grief than words can tell, has long been 
hoping that the meeting of your imperial and royal high¬ 
nesses would give her back her life. It is impossible that 
the captivity of Emperor Napoleon should not come up 
for discussion. Your magnanimity, your power, and your 
memory of earlier events, will surely incline Your Im¬ 
perial and Royal Majesties to work for the liberation of a 
prince for whom you once professed friendship. I pray 
to God and to you, for you are God’s representatives on 
earth. Interests of State have their limits. Posterity, 
which confers immortality, admires a generous con¬ 
queror.” 

No answer. 

Later the captive learns that his mother has been ac¬ 
cused of fostering a conspiracy in Corsica. She is said to 
have provided money amounting to millions. The pope is 
ordered to send his secretary of State to see the old lady 
and to make enquiries. Letizia gives the emissary the fol¬ 
lowing message: “Tell the pope, and may the monarchs 
mark my words: If I were so fortunate as to possess all 
these millions they have credited me with, I should cer¬ 
tainly not spend them in buying champions for my son’s 
cause. He has enough of them already. I would, rather, 
equi]:» a fleet capable of rescuing him from the island 
where he is unjustly detained.” 

What a feeling of j)ridc and elation fills the son’s heart 
as he reads his mother’s w'ords! But he never hears of 
Letizia’s bitter remark to an Austrian noble: “Why is my 
daughter-in-law amusing herself in Italy instead of join¬ 
ing her husband in St. ITelcna?” 

Round what sun are the other planets turning? What 
an anticlimax! 

Lucien and Joseph have gone to America, and are later 
joined by Jerome. They assume exotic titles. The Spam'sh 
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revolutionaries have offered their ex-king the crown of 

Mexico. This piece of news excites the prisoner: 

“Jose])li will refuse. He is too fond of the pleasures of 
life to hothtT himself again with the burden of a crown— 
and yet, it would he a stroke t)f luck for England that the 
whole problem of Spanish America should be solved in 
this way. Eor if Joseph were to become king of Mexico a 
breach with France and S])aiii would be inevitable. For 
myself, liis ac(|uiescence would be weighty with conse¬ 
quences. fie loves me and would use his position as a wea¬ 
pon to coerce England into treating me differently. 
FInfortunately, he is sure to refuse.” Thus quickly and 
hopefully ( 1 (K's Na])oleon, in the first year of his captivity, 
toy with every fresh opportunity\ 

The other brothers and sisters retire into obscurity. 
Jerome alone lives to be an old man, and, in the days of 
the third Napoleon, ajipears once more at court. The Tnn- 
peror receives few letters from his brotliers and sisters. 
Caroline begs her mother to send some money. Letizia 
refuses: “All I have belongs to the Emperor, from whom 
I have received all I possess.” To Lucien she writes. 
“When one is no longer king, one makes oneself a laugh¬ 
ing-stock if one tries to live ostentatiously. Rings may 
adorn the fingers; but, if they fall off, the fingers still 
remain.” Hortense and Pauline once more play comedy as 
they had done at Malmaison. 

Other tidings give Napoleon food for thought. Berna- 
dotte becomes king. And Desiree? At last Napoleon’s early 
love wears a crown; she also lives to see the Second Em¬ 
pire. Countess Walewska, now a widow, marries a French 
nobleman. He approves the step, passes her situation in 
review, considers all he has done for her son, and then 
say^s complacently: “She is rich, and must have saved.” 
The tactless Gourgaud makes answer: “Your Majesty 
paid Madame Walewska ten thousand francs a montli.” 
The Emperor blushes, and asks with embarrassment: 
“How do you know that?” 
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King Murat and Marshal Ney arc both shot after court 
martial. Their master accepts their fate with soldierly 
fortitude, llis only annoyance is that Murat should liave 
been such a fool as to land in Calabria, lie bears his 
brother-in-law no ^rud^e. Even Marmont, who lives hap¬ 
pily under the Bourbons, comes in for no more re])roach 
than: “1 am sorry for Marmont; 1 was really fond of him. 
He’s not a bad fellow. They ap])ealed to him throug-h his 
feelings. He fancied he was to be saviour of his country, 
and behaved like a madman. He would have done better 
to shoot himself. . . . Human nature is weak.” 

And yet it is precisely Marmont who stifles every move¬ 
ment which might be of advantage to the exile. Murmur- 
ings against the Bourbon ruler s])read throughout the land. 
But when, once more, the emigres and the members of the 
new nobility are placed in great ])ositions, notwithstand¬ 
ing their lack of qualifications for such posts, and a 
Richelieu is given high office in spite of his long abseiice 
from J^Tance and his ignorance of French affairs; when 
Lafayette, the veteran fighter for liberty, becomes leader 
of the ])roletariat and makes ready for a new revolution, 
gathering his forces in the clubs and even in the schools, 
and pre])aring among the troops ‘‘the men of the coming 
day,” \() clear out the Bourbons, who can only maintain 
their ])osition by the aid of foreign armies; when the radi¬ 
cal provinces, eager to flaunt the tricolour cockade, rally 
in sup])ort of NaiM)leon TT—it is Marmont, Bonaparte’s 
eldest comraflc, who crushes the movement, and there¬ 
after becomes minister. 

The i'Jiijieror com]>osedly reads that Louis XVTII. has 
dissolved the Chambers because many of the members 
favour Orleans or Napoleon. Executions for treason are 
the ord('r of the day. But who is the most trusted asso¬ 
ciate of the lk>urbon? A little nobody of a Corsican, 
whom Letizia once upon a time had made her private sec¬ 
retary—a sinecure job created to provide the man with a 
livelihood. Since all these events take place during the first 
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year, the Emperor is filled with hope, and meditates upon 

the chances of a fresh revolution. 

'‘What a cruel decree of fate that just at this moment 1 
should be held prisoner! Who is there to set himself at 
the head of thirij^'s? Who will he there to save thousands 
of the bravest from the scal'fold?” He stays alone in his 
room until the morrow, when he speaks absently of Elba. 
Soon straipger ships heave in sii^ht, the prisoner counts the 
shots. What is haf)pening? The Emperor sends his friends 
to "alher tidings; they hear nothing; but hope is strong. 
“W hat children we are, to be sure,” he exclaims ne.xt day. 
“And T, instead of giving a good example, am no better 
than the rest of you. WTre I in America, I should think 
of nothing but my garden.” 

Nevertheless, he would not have gone to America. He 
owns as much when he says: “If I were in America with 
Joseph, instead of suffering here, nobody would ever think 
of me, and my cause would be lost. I may have another 
fifteen years of life, but I am doomed to die here—unless 
France should summon me.” 

These hopes are not unfounded. England considers it 
wise to increase the garrison from two hundred men to 
three thousand, in order to keep guard on one individual, 
although the cost of the troops in St. Helena is £320,000 
a year. Still, there are possibilities, for the soldiers are 
whole-heartedly on his side. On one occasion six officers 
were arrested. They had come from Rio dc Janeiro, and 
had planned to get the Emperor away in a kind of sub¬ 
marine. Again, two captains, travellers to India on a ship 
which has touched at the island, make him proposals for 
an escape: Napoleon listens attentively, but decides not 
to accept. On a third occasion, Montholon breaks in on 
the Emperor while he is at work with Gourgaud to rc*- 
mind his master that the passport of a certain individual 
expires in an hour’s time and a decision must be made'. 
Montholon writes: “It had been proposed to take the 
Emperor to America for the sum of one million francs 
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paya])le on landing. The Emperor's word would suffice. 
Unfortunately 1 may not divulge any more of the scheme, 
lest I expose the originator, for whose loyalty to the Em- 
]'>eror we must be eternally grateful. The Emperor lis¬ 
tened to me, and considered all I had to say: he })aced to 
and fro several times in silence, asked Gourgaud and my¬ 
self for our opinions. He took no ])art in the discussion. 
Jn the end, he said: ‘You mu.st decline the offer.' ” 

There he stands, he has not been caj^tive a year as yet, 
passably well in health, athirst for action, goaded by the 
pinpricks of a mighty government and a puny governor, 
fjefore him opens out the possibility of esca])e, escape with 
the aid of English officers. The fact that risk is attached 
does not alarm one who is used to bold enterprises. There 
he is, dictating the story of his youth, when suddenly, at 
the end of his career, a friend makes [)roposals that are 
certainly not cobwebs of the brain. Napoleon is silent, he 
(juestions, he is silent again. Then: '‘You must decline the 
offer.” Why? 

Because France is once more in a state of unrest, and 
so he decides to stay where he is. He is so sure of a 
change of feeling among the people that, later, when a 
ship is sighted and signals to the station, the Emperor 
says: “Perhaps the vessel brings news of my recall. If the 
prince regent dies, the young queen will summon me to 
England. She was always against my being sent to St. 
Helena.” When, on the outbreak of fresh revolts in Paris, 
his companions mention the possibility of France demand¬ 
ing his return, he concedes the point, adding: 

“But what can they hope from my return ? That I should 
again conduct wars? I am too old. That I should seek for 
fresh glories? I am sated with them. ... It will be much 
better for my son that I should stay here. If Christ had 
not died upon the cross, he would not have become the 
Son of God. M}^ martyrdom will give the crown back to 
my son, if he lives.” 

Napoleon's feeling for the dynasty is as deep as ever. 
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11 is preoccupation witli the thou^»’ht of louncling^ a line 
(>V'er])ovvers, in liis maturer years, his impulse to action, 
to adventure, and even to win fame. 

Hioui^di he is inspired with these lofty moods of hope 
and heroical renunciation, nevertheless despondency over¬ 
whelms him at times; then he hecomes g-reatly depressed, 
and the most trifling ui)set in the household will seem an 
intolerable burden. When Bertrand stays away from din¬ 
ner in a i)et, the lunperor is out of sorts for days: “I 
know that I have fallen from my high estate, but that one 
of my nearest companions should rub it in is dreadful. 
. . He groans. Las Lases oilers to intervene. “No, 1 
forbid it. I had to say that much. But now all is forgotten 
and T shall behave as though 1 had noticed nothing.” If 
travellers should wish to see him on such days, he refuses, 
saying: “Tell them, dead men do not receive visitors.” 
Occasionally Napoleon broods alone for the whole eve¬ 
ning, sends at last for one of his companions, says a word 
or two, and dismisses him. 

A quarrel arises between IMontholon and Gourgaud as 
to whose room shall be furnished first, the Emjieror has 
to mediate, the countess weeps, the Emperor proposes a 
game of chess. Dinner. A reading from the Book of 
Esther. Sometimes these scenes verge on the grotesque: a 
cow has escaped, the Emperor shows his vexation, Gour¬ 
gaud sits glum throughout dinner because he is respon¬ 
sible for the cow, and is feeling aggrieved by his master’s 
anger. After dinner, the Emperor speaks of Islam and his 
preferences for the Mohammedan faith, then passes to a 
discussion of the trinity; finally he withdraws, making 
painful attempts to conceal his angry mood and mutter¬ 
ing between his teeth: “Moscow! Five hundred thousand 
men!” 

Gourgaud, who has left him overnight in an agreeable 
state of excitement, flnds him next day in a gloomy tem¬ 
per: “What sort of an education will they give my son? 
Will they teach him to loathe his father? Hateful 
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!” When Las Cases, wlio lias copied out the eluip- 
ter on Waterloo, de])lores that victory should have lieeii 
snatched from the lenijieror’s j^rasp, Na]K)leoii makes no 
reply, hut says to Las Cases’ son in a voic(‘ vv^liich s(‘ems to 
come from a ji^reat distance: “My lad, and fetch Ip/ii- 
genia in Aulis; that will do us good.” Or he has ILicine s 
AndroniacJic read to liim. 

I am come to the ])lace where my son 

lic*s captive: for one mfiment only, 

allow my tears to flow with his! 

dliis is all that is left to me 

of Jlector and of Troy. IVrmit me, Lord, 

to visit him once on every day. . . . 

But the Emperor breaks in on the reading with the cry: 

“Enough! Leave me; I would be alone!” 

XIV 

With the growing inactivity and boredom, the moods of 
this tortured heart become more and more agonising; 
this many-toned instrument can no longer be controlled ; 
discords arise. 

He has lieen an emperor! How can he cease to t)lay the 
part to which the society of a handful of courtiers and the 
degrading mockery of the enemy constrain him? In order 
to protest against the use of the title of general and against 
the illegality of his captivity, he drives out, at first, in full 
imperial grandeur, his carriage drawn by six horses, and 
an equerry in uniform riding at each door. His compan¬ 
ions ajipear before him in general’s uniform or in court 
dress; no one opens conversation uninvited; when he takes 
liis walks in the garden his suite does not approach till he 
gives a sign; visits are announced by an adjutant general, 
booted, and wearing a sword. When Gourgaud rises as 
(k)untcss Montholon enters the room, he is reproved for 
tl.is oreach of etiquette. 
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Meanwhile he makes fun of the whole thing, mockingly 
calls Gourgaud ‘hny grand master of the horse,” or an¬ 
nounces at table: “I have been anointed by the pope; 
therel)y I have become a bishop, and have the power to 
consecrate you as priests.” When he teases his friends 
about their all being in the “Dictionary of Weather¬ 
cocks,” whose pages he is at the moment fluttering, Gour¬ 
gaud ventures to say that the Emperor himself deserves a 
j)lace ill it. “Oh; and pray why?” 

“I>ecause you first of all recognised the republic. Sire, 
and yet, later, you were the crown.” 

“You are right. Oh, well, the Empire was certainly the 
best of the rejniblics!” 

At the feast of Epiphany, he has a ctike made for the 
children. Then he crowns little Napoleon Bertrand as 
king. When he is informed that there has been a com¬ 
plaint from the governor about the expenses of his house¬ 
hold, and that, now that the price of meat has risen to 
forty sous, they must be more moderate in their consump¬ 
tion, he turns the matter off with a laugh, saying: “Par- 
bleu! You might have answered that it costs us more than 
a crown.” 

Never before has so much self-control been forced on 
him. Impassively he reads Lowe’s answer to a statement 
of grievances from Bertrand, who had said something 
about “the Emperor.” The governor writes that he is not 
aware of the presence of any emperor on the island.—The 
prisoner asks Gourgaud to order his horse to be saddled. 
Gourgaud replies that he has not seen the animal for three 
days, since the blacksmith insists on being paid three 
napoleons before he will send it back. The Emperor mas¬ 
ters his anger, and says nothing more at the time; but 
next day he bursts out at Gourgaud: “Why did you insult 
me by talking to me about the blacksmith’s bill ?” The day 
before, by a superhuman effort, he had managed to re¬ 
strain his wrath, but by the torturing thoughts of the in¬ 
tervening hours his pride had been broken. The adjutant’s 
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sullen reply had disturbed the Emperor's equanimity quite 
as much as Austria’s desertion had done in earlier years. 

A soldier and a southron, he is choked sometimes by the 
passion for vengeance. On one occasion, when uneatable 
meat is served at dinner, he contents himself with the re¬ 
mark: '‘I should trouble little about myself, if I could 
only feel sure that some day our humiliations would be 
proclaimed to the world, so that those who are responsible 
for them would be covered with shame!" 

With a sublimity of spirit which grows in him now, he 
tries to moderate the natural rebelliousness of his disposi- 
ti()n: “I am living here under a weight, so to speak; a 
weight which compresses the spring, but does not break it. 
Resignation—that is tlie dominion of reason, the real tri¬ 
umph of the soul." This masterful man does his utmost 
to regulate his own conduct in accordance with the fore- 
gr)ing axiom. Subsequently be says: "Misfortune has its 
good side; it teaclies us truths. . . . For the first time, 1 
am able to contemplate history as a philosojiher." 

For tlie first time, too, he is able to contemplate the 
present with a tranc|uil mind. During the early weeks of 
his stay on the island, when he was out walking with a 
jiretty young langlishwoman, he conversed with her agree¬ 
ably about various topics: how the climate was bad for 
the complexion; Ossian; the plantations. At this moment 
some negro slaves carrying heavy boxes crossed the path, 
and the lady called to them imperiously: "Get out of the 

The Emperor interposed: "But, Madame, please re- 
UKnnber that the men are carrying burdens!" 

Collapse of lady! Yet Napoleon Bonaparte himself 
would not have been so considerate in the days before h^ 
came to St. Tlelena. 

In all matters now, except when he is playing the 
shadow emperor in jnirsuance of his feud with Lowe, Na¬ 
poleon adopts a simplicity of life which outdoes that even 
of his poorest days as a lieutenant, yvhen for some time 
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there has been very little to eat, and the cook has had to 
eke things out with French beans, he eats them enthusias¬ 
tically, praises the dish and the cooking. 

“in Paris, I could get along with twelve francs a day. 
Dinner frs. 1.50; reading room; theatre in the evening, 
pit, I should hire a room for frs. 20 a month. I should 
only want one servant; and 1 should associate exclusively 
with people of like fortune. One can be happy in any sta¬ 
tion in life. When rny mother sang lullabies over niv 
cradle, there was not a word about what I was destined 
to become. 1 believe ‘Monsieur Ponajvarte’ would have 
been quite as liappy as ‘Emperor Napoleon.’ Everything 
in life is relative.” 

Elis doctor has a fainting fit. Coming to himself, he 
finds that he is being attended to, not by a servant, but by 
the Emjieror in person. Napoleon has lifted him on to the 
bed, has unfastened tlie collar of his shirt, and is kneel¬ 
ing beside him, administering vinegar.—When Cipriani, 
the Corsican servant, is d\ ing, the Emperor asks the doc¬ 
tor whether a visit from the master would stimulate the 
man’s flagging forces. 

“The excitement would kill him.” 

“Oh, well, I suppose I had better not go.” 

When playing reversi, he establishes a bank. For whose 
benefit? The money is to be used to buy the freedom of 
the most beautiful female slave on the island. One eve¬ 
ning, his companions find him at work beside the lamp, 
slowly and carefully stitching the pages of a manuscrijit. 

Sometimes, however, his dreams reawaken, and flutter 
against the liars of the cage. “I wish they would transfer 
me to a desert island, where I could have two thousand 
peo])le of my own choice, with muskets and cannon. 1 
should founrl a glorious colony, and should end my days 
happily in that model land. There I should not find it 
necessary to be at grips all the time with antiquated 
ideas,” flacing said this apropos of nothing in particular, 
he passes on t(; tlie details of the scheme, dictating sjieci- 
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fications—how much money and stores would be needed 
for the founding of his colony. 

A chained scul]'»toi% his plastic impulses must be con^ 
^ent with such outlets in the world of imagination ; but, 
side by side with these capriccios, he displays a heroic 
sim])licity. One day, during the early weeks at St. Helena, 
he is out riding witli Las Cases. “We came to a field that 
was being ploughed. The Lmperor dismounted, and took 
tlie handk'S of the plough. With incredible speed, he drove 
a long and ])erfectly straight furrow. All this without say- 
ing a word until he had finished, when he told me to give 
the ploughman a napoleon. We remounted, and rode on 
our way.” 


XV 

“No one but myself can be blamed for my fall. I have 
been my own greatest enemy, the cause of my own dis¬ 
astrous fate.” 

Hus admission, the profoundest of all those made by 
the exile, shows that Napoleon has comt)letely outgrown 
the cloudy Ca*sarist fancies of his middle period. Had he 
!''’en a believing Giristian, the C(jnfessi(ai W(juld have 
rounded off his atonement uj^on the rock. His sense of 
responsibilitv, iK^we'N'er, is not dirt'cted towards (fod but 
only towards himself, and therefore the utterance rc])re- 
>ents a great man’s final settlement of accounts with des¬ 
tiny. But, at the same time, it is a last outburst of defiance, 
for his self-overweening esteem made it impossible for 
him to admit that there were any greater forces in the 
world than his own. Nat)oleon alone could overthrow Na¬ 
poleon. 

The remark was not the outcome of transient depres¬ 
sion. During the closing years of his power, he had again 
and again s])oken to his intimates al)out his faults and 
errors; now, upon the island, such admissions arc fre- 
(juent. Som(‘ of them are ardent, and some of them are 
cold; for even in these self-examinations there is an alter- 
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nation between fantasy and realism. From time to time, 
we have the heartfelt cry of a penitent: “When 1 close 
my eyes, all my mistakes parade themselves before me, 
like figures in a nightmare." Or, again: “I wanted too 
much. ... I strung the bow too tightly, and trusted too 
much in my good fortune." 

But he will coldly reckon up the cases in which he has 
failed to understand men, coming at this late hour to 
views which the ablest observers had held while he wai 
still on the throne. The reader who knows his story will 
require no comment on the remarks that follow. 

“I cc)nsidered Emperor Francis a good man; but he was 
only a blockhead, and in Aletternich s hands he became an 
instrument for my destruction."—“I ought to have left 
Talleyrand at his post. What concern was it of mine that 
he was plundering the foreign chancelleries. I should have 
been content with having him closely watched. He served 
me well, as long as he could hope to make anything out of 
me. If I had kept him in office, I should still have been on 
the throne."—“If only that man Fulton, with his steam¬ 
boat, had been right, I should have been master of the 
world. But those idiots of savants made fun of his inven¬ 
tion, just as they make fun of electricity. All the same, 
gigantic j)owers are hidden in steam and electricity!" 

He regrets that at Tilsit he had decided to maintain the 
Ilohenzollern dynasty. He regrets having crossed the 
Memcl too early; having crossed it in 1812, before he had 
settled matters in Spain. He regrets that, in defiance of 
Carnot s advice, he began the last campaign too early, and 
he regrets that at Waterkio he elid not send the guard for¬ 
ward soon enough. Most of all, he regrets having, when 
his power was fnally broken, entrusted himself to Eng¬ 
land, instead of to the tsar, or, better still, to the United 
States. Always, when he hears of crises in France, he re¬ 
grets that he did not go to America. 

“From that vantage ground I should have been able to 
guard France against humiliation from abroad, reaction 
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from within; the dread of my return would have sufficed. 
In America 1 should have established the centre of a new 
PVench fatlicrland. Within a year, I should have had sixty 
thousand men grouped round me. ... It would have 
been the most natural place of refuge—a land of vast ex¬ 
panses where a man can live in freedom. If I had had a 
fit of the blues, 1 should have mounted a horse, ridden 
hundreds of miles, enjoyed travel with the ease of a pri¬ 
vate individual, lost amid the crowd. In Europe I was too 
popular; bound up, in one way or another, with every 
nation. . . . As a fugitive, and disguised, I could cer¬ 
tainly have escaped to the United States; but both expedi¬ 
ents would have been undignified. I put my trust in the 
approach of danger, thinking that the nation would be 
forced to turn to me as its saviour; that is why I stayed 
as long as possible at Malmaison and in Rochefort. The 
destiny that brought me to St. Helena was the outcome of 
those feelings.” 

This is the most productive of his meditations. The 
other mistakes of his career had entailed such complicated 
consequences that it was impossible for him to trace what 
might have been had he acted otherwise. But the final re¬ 
solve at Rochefort had, as its inevitable upshot, brought 
him to this rock. In that respect, therefore, his mind was 
continually busied with alternative possibilities. Although, 
when in fancy he roams across the American prairies, he 
sometimes pictures himself as founding new Suites there, 
and sometimes as galloping through the wilds, we may 
ascribe it to the infinite variety of human passions that he 
should at the same time justify his final blunder on patri¬ 
otic grounds. 

His critical faculty is most keenly at work when he is 
pondering his dynastic aspirations. In the last days of the 
Enqiire, he had confided his doubts to a few choice spirits; 
now, when it is too late, he freely acknowledges his error. 
“I was a softy where my family was concerned; by stick¬ 
ing to their point they could get anything out of me. What 
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terrible mistakes I made there! If my brothers had com¬ 
municated a common imj)iilsc to the masses I placed under 
tlieir rule, we should have been able to make our way to 
the ends of the earth! . . . J was not so lucky as Gen^diis 
Khan, whose four sons vied with one another in their 
father’s service. If 1 made any one king:, instantly re¬ 
garded himself as king by divine right; the mere word 
was as infective as the plague. The new king was no 
longer my representative, but became a fresh enemy; in¬ 
stead of serving me, he wanted to make himself indepen¬ 
dent. I was the only stumbling block in his ])ath. In the 
twankling of an eye, they all became kings warranted 
genuine; under my protection, they all tasted the sweets 
of dominion. I alone bore the burden. Poor devils! Once 
I had been defeated, the enemy did not even bother to 
declare their formal de])osition.” 

That was as far as his penitence reached. However 
self-critical he might be, Napoleon never uttered a word 
of regret for having assumed a crown, or for having 
wished to found a d}masty. On the contrary, again and 
again he returned to his basic social idea: “I was the natu¬ 
ral mediator in this struggle between the revolution and 
the past; my empire was in the interests of the rulers as 
well as in that of the peoples. My aim was the social re¬ 
birth of Europe; fate interfered before T had completed 
my task.’’ In line wa'th his general concej)tioii of kingship, 
he dcjjlorcs that the kings should have made an end of 
Murat. They would have done better to show the peoples 
that kings are above the law. Though the guillotining of 
King Louis had opened the road along which he himself 
had advanced to a throne, he condemned the act of regi¬ 
cide ; not because he regarded the Bourbons as competent 
rul(Ts, but because continuity seemed to him essential. 

For he will never misunderstand Europe's historical 
conditions ; he will never try to establish oi'fhand in Eu¬ 
rope that which he dreams of establishing in the promised 
land of America or in the utopian island of his fancy. He 
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iiways sees what is, as an outgrowth of what has been; 
always tratislornis the extant, instead of destroying it; he 
never wants to build entirely anew. Consequently, he does 
not discard the old forms, but uses them as a foundation 
for his new buildings. With a passion for ordering and 
arranging, and with a hatred for destruction, he feels how 
much can be done when the basis is secure. “When I rose 
to power, ])eo])le tliought T was going to be a Washington. 
Words cost nothing! In America, the role would have 
suited me* well enough, there would have been no merit 
in adopting it on the western side of the Atlantic. In 
France, I could only become a Washington as a king 
among kings.” 

That is the truth as he sees it. Since, at bottom, he de¬ 
spises the puiqile he has hung round his own shoulders, 
he would have been careful to avoid taking it to America, 
just as Washington had resisted the solicitations of his 
officers. By birth, he had been neither proletarian nor 
j)rince, but a member of a petty noble family which had 
fallen on evil days. Thus his position was an intermediate 
one, sandwiched between the classes. In his conversations 
with Englishmen about England, he displayed the naivete 
of his class feeling, and his faith in the right of succes¬ 
sion, for he closed an attack upon the British nobility in 
the following remarkable way: 

“It is not a handful of nobles or rich men that make.s 
a nation, but the mass of the ]>eo])le. True, as soon as the 
mol) gains the upper hand it adopts an alias, and speaks 
of itself as the People; whereas, if it is conquered, a few 
poor wretches are hanged, and s])oken of as robbers and 
rebels. ’Tis the way of the world : mob, robbers, rebels— 
or heroes. As the fortune of war may decide!” 

After a reading of Voltaire’s La mart de Cesar, he re¬ 
marks that in youth he liad himself wanted to write a 
“Caesar.” One of his auditors, wdth a courtly double mean¬ 
ing, says that the Emperor has done so. Napoleon laughs 
the flatterer to scorn. “I? You poor babe! Yes, if I had 
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been completely successful! But, in fact, Gesar had no 

better luck than I have had—for he was assassinated!” 

Closely associated with his self-criticism is his own esti¬ 
mate of his deeds. His historical sense, which is an integ¬ 
ral part of his composition, leads him to an objective 
clarity in his contemplation of himself; perhaps an atti¬ 
tude of mind we may vainl}' seek for elsewhere in history 
])efore his day, T.as Cases tells us that Napoleon talks of 
his career as if three hundred years lay behind him; and 
Countess Montholon movingly observes: “It seemed to 
me as if we found ourselves in another world, and I was 
listening to a Dialogue of the Dead.” 

lie stubbornly defends his alleged crimes, the poisoning 
of the plague-stricken in Jaffa, the execution of the duke 
of Enghicn. One day he is seized with the impulse to con¬ 
fide to an English physician the whole story of the En- 
ghien e])isode; since, as Consul, he ran the risk of being 
murdered, a counterstroke was necessary. Another time 
he deliberately sets himself to the task of finding out what 
O’Meara really thinks of him. The Em])eror knows the 
doctor to he whole-heartedly devoted to his person, hut of 
independent character. They are sitting over a jug of 
porter, drinking together. Napoleon suddenly puts his 
question: 

“What sort of a man did you think I was before you 
came to know me? Specik your mind frankly!” 

O’Meara gives the description of an amoral chimera, a 
man capable of any crime to achieve his end. 

“I expected as much!” exclaims the Emperor. “Prob¬ 
ably many Frenchmen think the same. They’ll be saying : 
‘Yes, he climbed to the top of the ladder of fame, by his 
own efforts; but in his climb he had to commit many 
atrocities.’ ” Thereupon he launches forth into vehement 
self-defence. 

One night he summons Montholon in order to dictate 
the thoughts which throng his slee])less brain. He sets 
down how he was ever inclined to peace, how before a 
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battle and after a victory he always entered negotiations. 
Or he compares the two revolutions, adding^: “Cromwell 
achieved his aim when he was in the full maturity of his 
age, and attained to the highest rung of the ladder 
through cunning and hypocrisy. But Napoleon came to 
the fore as a stripling, and his first steps are illuminated 
with deeds of glory. . . . Whose blood have I shed? 
Who can boast that in my place he would have acted dif¬ 
ferently? What epoch confronted with similar difficulties 
has ever come through with such lilameless results? . . . 
I believe it to be without parallel in history that a jdain 
man should have attained to such amazing power without 
committing a single crime. In face of death itself, I could 
make no other declaration.” 

Something now occurs which takes us wholly by sur¬ 
prise. Instead of, in the midst of this harangue, laying the 
blame for ill success on others, instead of allowing his 
inborn misanthropy to storm the heavens in resentment, 
he shows us that his days of exile have fostered his sense 
of justice. PTc who, for a lifetime, had declared that 
cupidity lay at the root of all men’s endeavours, and had 
dealt with his fellows on that presupposition, now be¬ 
comes a cautious analyst; the man of power becomes a 
philosopher; Napoleon becomes tolerant. 

Now, he declares that mankind is prone to gratitude 
rather than to ingratitude; the only trouble is, ])eoplc al¬ 
ways expect more thanks than the deed is worth. Las 
Cases informs us that his greatest censure nowadays is 
expressed by silence. He defends even those who were 
faithless: Augcreau, Berthier, were not equal to the mag¬ 
nitude of their positions; he excuses his brothers. From 
the altitude of these judgments, he surveys the wide per¬ 
spective with a tolerant eye. We seem to be listening t(7 
the im[)risoned Socrates when we read: 

”It is difficult to give people their due. . . . Do they 
ever know themselves? Those who forsook me would 
never have believed, in the days of their good fortune, 
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tliat a time would come when they would deny me. . . . 
Our last trials were more than liuman nature could en¬ 
dure. As a matter of fact, 1 was left in the lurcli rather 
than actually hetraved, just as Peter denied his master. 
. . . P('rha]xs they luive already shed tears of rept^ntance. 
Who ever had m< u' friends and more adherents than I? 
Wdio has ever !;een more beloved? . . . Aly fate might 
hav(' been far wjrse!’' 


XVI 

The Emperor's comyxinions keep diaries. Me is well 
aware of this; he even has a look into one of them, hut he 
reserves his thoughts. As a realist he calculates the mone¬ 
tary worth of these records, and he foretells what the 
writers will earn when they pul)lish their hooks after his 
death; his only mistake is that he underestimates the 
amount, lie bequeaths to each of his secretaries those por¬ 
tions of his writings which he has dictated to them sever¬ 
ally. But he is correct in his estimate of the incalculable 
value the diaries will have for [X).sterity in the study of 
himself. 

Accustomed as he is to dictate, he shapes his sentences 
carefully even when conversing, so that his hearers may 
record his sayings with advantage*. The A’alue to future 
generations is thus cnhanc(‘d, and these summaries of his 
thoughts raise him above his present wearisome existence. 
His passionate feeling for historical events drives him to 
this self-expression, no less than regard for those who 
shall come after. 

Fi\'e da3's pass, sometim(*s, without his seeing anyhod\s 
he reads and he writes nothing. The future gives him no 
more food for thought. But during these periods of seclu¬ 
sion he surveys his life as a whole. Then his soul is 
shaken, and his lightning glance searches through and 
through his personality for a hundred hours at a stretch. 
Never has anv man before him had to submit to such a 
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scrutiny. The tension of his lieing is at th?se moments 
greater than at Austerlitz, more elemental than in the 
Cuuncil of State: he is a hound Prometheus, one who 
wish(‘s to ]^romot(‘ human happiness; and, shackled to the 
rock, he groans. \"et he is hut a little man in an old green 
coat! l']\v visions, tlie dreams, which for twenty years he 
was able and willing to conjure into reality, he now dis¬ 
sects into ideas. Thus, in the end, he becomes the severest 
eoininemtator upon his owai life story. 

A book arrives. It is a collection of his manifestoes and 
decrees. I le reads. Then he throws the ve>luine aside, 
stride's to and fro, and says to Las C'ases: 

“Every future historian will have to allow me my share. 
. . . Facts speak for themselves. 1 closed up the chasm of 
anarchy, and put an end to chaos. 1 cleansed the revolu¬ 
tion from the filth it had accumulat('d, I ennobled the ].)eo- 
}>Ies, 1 stabilised the thrones. I encouraged all diose who 
had talents, rewarded every merit, and widened the boun¬ 
daries of fame and glory. . . . Could not histo^'ians })ro- 
tect me against many grave charges? ... If I am 
acctised of des])Otism, they can claim that dictatoi'shi]^ was 
necessary in the circumstances. Js it freedom 1 attacked? 
They can answer that anarchy was still threatening on our 
very threshold. Love of war? I was never the aggressor. 
Striving for world dominion? This arose accidental!v, be¬ 
cause of the conditions of the time. Too ambitious? Yes, 
true indeed. Put my ambition was of the sublimest; to 
found the kingdom of reason, with full development and 
unrestricted enjoyment of all the human faculties. The 
historian may de])lore that such ambition could not wholl) 
attain its goal.” After a momentary silence, he concludes: 
“There, my dear fellow, in a few words, you have my 
entire story.” 

Here he is on the defensive. P>ut neither in such moods 
nor in any other do we ever hear him rave enthusiastically 
over his battles. In all the six years of his captivity, he 
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docs not seem, even once, to have sung tlie praises of Gen¬ 
eral Bonaparte. If he is summing up wliat he achieved, he 
says: 

“Aly fame does not rest upon m3" fortv victorious bat¬ 
tles, nor does it lie in the fact that I bent the monarchs to 
m\' will. Waterloo will wi]>e out the memory of so many 
victories; the last act makes one forget the first. What 
will never pass awa}y is my book of laws, the minutes of 
my Council of State, my correspondence with my minis¬ 
ters. . . . Through its sim])licit3^ my code of laws has had 
more effect than an}' civil codes before it; the schools I 
have set up, m}^ methods of instruction, are creating a 
new generation; crime has decreased during my rule, 
whereas in England crime has become more prevalent. 
. . , / wanted to found a European sysie^n, a European 
''ode of laws, a European court of appeal; there would 
have been hut one people throughout Europe/' 

He reads in an English newspaper that Napoleon has 
hidden awa}^ vast treasures. He lea])S to his feet, and dic¬ 
tates, to the man who happens to be his companion at the 
moment, these splendid sentences: 

“Would you like to know about Napoleon’s treasures? 
Yes, they are vast, but the}- are not hidden away. The har¬ 
bours of Antwerp and Elushing, where there is room for 
the largest fleets in the world, harbours which are open 
all through the winter; the waterworks at Dunkirk, 
Havre, and Nice; the huge docks at Cherbourg; the port 
of \"cnice; the high roads from Antwerp to Amsterdam, 
from Mainz to Metz, and from Bordeaux to Bayonne; 
the passes over the Simjdon, Mont Cenis, La Corniche, 
and Mont Genevre, which open up the Alps in four direc¬ 
tions, and excel all the constructions of the Romans. Then 
there are the roads from the Pyrenees to the Al])s, from 
Parma to Spezia, and from Savona into Piedmont; the 
bridges across the Seine, and the bridges to Tours and of 
Lyons; . . . the Rhine-Rhone canal and the draining of 
the Pontine marshes; . . . the re-establishment of the 
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Cliurch destroyed by the revolution; tlie setting up of new 
industries; the new Louvre; warehouses, streets, the 
\vater supply of Paris, the quays along the Seine; . . . 
the revival of the weaving mills in Lyons; more than four 
hundred sugar factories; the re])air and emhcllishment of 
the ro)'al palaces at a cost of frs. 50,000,000, and the re ¬ 
furnishing of them out of Napoleon’s private fortune at a 
cost of frs. 60,000,000; the redemption of the only re¬ 
maining crown diamond, the Regent, which had been 
pawned to Jews in Berlin for frs. 3,000,000; the Na])o- 
leon Aluscum, wdiere all the works of art had been 
obtained by purchase or by the peace treaties ; many mil¬ 
lions for the support of agriculture and horse breeding. 
. . . These are the treasures of Napoleon, which repre¬ 
sent an expenditure of milliards, and wall outlast the cen¬ 
turies ! These are the monuments which defy calumny. 
. . . Moreover, history wall record that they were all 
erected while long wars w'ere being waged, and without 
loans being raised to pay for them!” 

There he is in his little room, in the narrow house, on 
the rock in the midst of the sea, defending his work, and, 
with a regal gesture, shaking things together pell-mell—• 
main roads, sugar factories, crown diamonds, and the 
Catholic CTurch! Foreseeing the criticisms of history, he 
is fully aw^'are of the truth about himself; though a cen¬ 
tury will elapse before posterity will begin to see in him 
something more than the military commander whose fame 
(as he says) was dimmed by the failure at Waterloo. 

One evening, after dinner, the question assumes a per¬ 
sonal aspect. x'Xn inquisitive member of his circle has 
asked when he w^as happiest, and all present give their 
ideas. Napoleon tells them that he wvas made content by 
his marriage and when his son was born, “I cannot say 
happy, but content.” 

“When you were First Consul?” 

‘T w^as not yet sure enough of myself.” 

^'At the coronation?” 
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“in Tilsit, I think. By that time T had learned the vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune; Preussisch-iyvlau had been a warning 
to me, and nevertheless I had won a victory there, I had 
dictated the terms of peace; the tsar and the kiiy^ of Ih*us- 
sia were paying court to me. But no, 1 am wron<;, that was 
not the best. The happiest days J ever knew were after 
my hrst victories in Italy, when the masses surrounded 
me, shouting: ‘Evviva il liberatore!’ 1 was only twenty- 
six, but 1 foresaw what I might become. It was as if I 
were being lifted up into the air, and the world were dis¬ 
appearing beneath my feet!” 

With a sudden transition, he hums an Italian song, and 
then stands u]), saying: “Ten o’clock. Time for bed.” 

blow pale do these comparisons of happy moments 
seem in contrast with the fiery rhapsody of his deeds! It 
was in the work he did that was concentrated the life hap¬ 
piness of the man who enjoyed nothing but the com])leted 
action. He surveys his past; doubts this suggestion and 
that, saying that he was no more than “content,” and fi¬ 
nally hears again the first chorus of evvivas. In imagina¬ 
tion he is again the youth soaring upwards; and in the 
evening of his life, spent in this tropical exile, the visitJii 
of fame floats once more before his eyes. That was what 
the disciple of the classical heroes had set out to win— 
fame! 

Fame, whose lure he had felt for the first time on the 
island of his birth, still allures him on the island to which 
he had been banished. Moreover, he knows that it is the 
glamour of warlike fame which has made him most 
widely known among men. He asks whether there can be 
any one in Paris who has never heard of Na])oleon; he 
does not really mean Paris, but the world. When L:is 
Cases tells him how, in the remotest valle3ys of Wales, 
shepherds had asked for news of the First Consul, or how 
yellow men in China liad sj)oken of him in the same breath 
with Tamerlane, then the Emperor Napoleon forgets the 
shame and the weariness of his life on the rock, and 
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knows his happiest moments. If he is in such a mood, 
som.e trilling- item in tlie newspaper may arouse a flight of 
fancy : 

“Yes, the reaction is doomed! Nothing can destroy 
great principles; they will endure for ever in the light of 
the w(nulerful deeds we have done! The first stains have 
been washed out in the waters of glory, and now the priii- 
ci])les are immortal. . . . Adorned with our laurels, ac¬ 
claimed by the }jeo|)les, sanctified by treaties with the 
]X)wers, they are breathed from all lips and hearkened to 
by all ears. . . . They will rule the world; will become 
the faith and the morality of all the peoples; and, say 
what you will, this new epoch is associated with my name. 
I lighted the torch; friends and foes alike will acclaim 
me the leading chamjiion, the greatest representative of 
the new ])rinciplcs. After my death, for the nations I shall 
still he the sun of their rights; my name will he the war 
cry of their struggle, the slogan of their hopes!” 

Still, these heroics about himself lack the right conclu¬ 
sion. Politically he overestimates the value of his martyr¬ 
dom ; it has not been able to .save the dynasty: but he does 
not foresee the effect which this last act of the drama will 
have upon the hearts of men. A soldier’s death looms be¬ 
fore his eyes; he had sought it under fire on the last 
battle-fields; again and again he turns his own story over 
in his mind, in search of the romantic moment which 
would have been the most approj^riate close; he often re¬ 
curs to the subject in conversation. Like a playwright he 
looks for the fitting climax: ‘T ought to have died in Mos¬ 
cow. Till then my fame was undiminished. ... If only 
heaven had sent me a bullet in the Kremlin! My dynasty 
would have been established; history would have com¬ 
pared me with Alexander and Qesar. Whereas, as things 
have turned out, I am practically nothing.” On another 
occasion he thinks that death shortly before attaining the 
goal, would have had even more effect on posterity: “Had 
1 fallen at Borodino, my death would have been like Alex- 
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anclcr’s. A death at Waterloo would have been a g-orKl 
one. But perhaps Dresden would have Ix’en better. Nn, 
no, at Waterloo would have been best. The love of the 
people, their niournine^!” 

Once he summarises the whole as follows: 

"‘Taking it all in all, what a ballad my life has been !” 

XVII 

Sunrise. A man stands at the door of a house where all 
the inmates are still asleep. He wears a white coat, red 
slippers, a broad-hrimmed straw hat; he holds a spade in 
one hand, and rings a huge bell with the other, rousing 
the sleepers to work. A wall is to be raised, a ditch length¬ 
ened ; land is to be reclaimed from the inroads of the sea ’ 
this is the scheme. Doors open, tent-flaps are flung back 
and from all directions men flock to the master’s side. 
They are armed with shovels, rakes, axes; and are eager 
to carry out the Emperor’s commands. 

lie resembles the centenarian Faust. 

The last year of his life has opened. He has made up 
his mind, come what may, to stay on this rock; and, since 
no one offers to make a verdant bower for him, he has de¬ 
cided, after yearlong feuds and resistance to his plans, 
to make a garden for himself. A half-circle of wall is to 
protect the growths from too much sun, from the trade 
wind, and from the watchful eye of the sentry. Cisterns 
are to store rain water; within the ramparts, earth is dis¬ 
tributed for the flowers and the bushes; four-and-twenty 
large trees are planted; peaches, oranges, and, in front of 
his window, an oak. The trees have been imported from 
the Cape, and are brought to Longwood with the aid of 
the English artillery regiment—an old acquaintance of the 
Peninsular War. Chinese gardeners, Indian coolies, 
French servants, English stablemen, all help in the work; 
the doctor must take a hand too, with Montholon and 
Bertrand; and when the English officer on duty draws 
near, he sees the Emperor take a turf from his grand 
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marshal’s hands, fit it into its place on the bank, and pat 
it down carefully. But since Napoleon knows that trans¬ 
planted soldiers must be especially well treated in foreign 
parts, he waters the square of grass assiduously. 

Idle work goes on for sc*ven months; and, when it is 
finished, the garden, so swiftly brought into being on the 
rock, is regarded as a wonder. The governor’s daughter 
comes secretly to look at it. This is the last miracle 
wrought by Najioleon. 

It is liecause he has become aware of the decline in hih 
energies, that he has decided to beautify the jdace in which 
he is to jiass the remainder of Iris days. He is overheard 
murmuring to himself Voltaire’s line: “See Paris once 
more? I cannot hope for that.” When his birthday comes 
round, he says it will be the last, gives the children pres¬ 
ents ; “at dinner, where we were all assembled, he beamed 
on us like a father in the family circle.” 

That autumn, he takes his last ride, a long one, going 
out of bounds for the first time after four years. 

He seldom dictates now, but has a fancy to do so some¬ 
times at night when sleep will not come; dictates com¬ 
ments on the battles of Turenne, P'rcderick, and Caesar; 
literary criticism upon Voltaire’s Mahomet and Virgil’s 
Alncid; remarks on suicide, which he had condemned long 
ago when he had been a lieutenant. His best secretaries, 
Courgatid and Las Cases, have left the island long since. 
For a quarter of an hour at a time, he will stand drum¬ 
ming with his fingers on the door of the veranda, w'atch- 
ing the gulls, or gazing at the clouds; he no longer scruti¬ 
nises the ships through the telescope; he is only waiting 
for death. 

The news of a fresh conspiracy against the Bourbons, 
originating in the army and widely supported by civilians, 
no longer excites him. During the last six months of his 
life, he rejects two schemes of rescue. “It is written in the 
stars that I am to die here. In America I should be assas¬ 
sinated, or forgotten. Nothing but my martyrdom can 
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save rny dynasty. That is why I prefer to stay in St 

Pfelena.’' 

11 is mortal illness ^jains on him. The climate of the 
island is dangerous t<> persons whose livers are healthv 
when they first come, Napoleon, at thirty-five, had fore¬ 
told that he would die of liver trouble like his father, ard 
his liver comy/iaint is greatly aggravated, lie says that hi:^ 
stomach burns like hre; in some of the ])aroxysms, he 
rolls on the floor in agony. Pie complains of a jiain in the* 
gastric region, “like the stall of a jienknife.” He sliivers 
with cold, though he is burning within ; when hot com¬ 
presses are applied, they can never be hot enough for him. 

He watches his yvmptoms. and studii's their meaning; 
will not take any aiedicine until its action has been ex¬ 
plained to him. Hr says ruefully: “1 have got so fond of 
my bed that 1 vaaild not exchange it now for a throne. 
Wdiat a pitiiul creature 1 have liecome! 1 . who hardly 
ever needed sice/), pass my days in lethargy. It seems a 
desperate resolve merely to o])C“n rny eyes. Often enough, 
I used to dictate on different to])ics to four secretaries at 
once. In tliosc da}'s, 1 was Naj)olcon.” His mood vacil¬ 
lates between heroic jiathos and irony. When his valet re¬ 
ports that a comet is visible, the Eni])eror rejoins: “That 
was the sign before the death of Caesar.” But when lbs 
doctor declares that there is no comet to he seen, the sick 
man sa3cs: “Well, people die withf)ut comets!” 

His medical attendant is a Corsican named Antoin- 
marchi. Owing to the quarrel with the governor, the 
prisoner liad no doctor for a year after O’Meara's depar¬ 
ture. At length Madame Letizia, after much effort, was 
able to arrange for the sending of this compatriot as liis 
physician, together with two jiricsts, a body servant, and a 
cook. Thus it is that, after years of silence, the Emj)eror 
hears trustworthy details about his mother. Once, during 
these last days, he says in simple words what she means 
to I urn: “All that I am and was, I owe to my mother; she 
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tau.i^ht ini‘ her own principles, and encouraged in me the 
lia])it of work.” 

Now there are five Corsicans round the lonely man. 
Only two of them are any good: the body servant and the 
cook. Of the two priests, one is a deaf old man, partially 
jiaralysed, and unable to articulate clearly; the other, 
fresh from the seminary, is ignorant and uncouth. An* 
tommarchi, too, is a young man, inexperienced hut pre¬ 
tentious. Still, the sight of these islanders, men of his own 
race, revives memories of his C'orsican home. Hence, 
towards the close, feelings reawaken which in early life 
he had stilled because of his determination to be a French¬ 
man. Na])oleon dies as he was horn, an Italian. 

He often talks Italian, now, or intersperses his French 
with strange locutions literally translated from his mother 
tongue. When he reads an attack made on him by a sena¬ 
tor who declares that in the day of the Empire France had 
chosen her master from among a people whom the Ro¬ 
mans did not consider good enough to use as slaves, Na- 
])oleon’s comment is that it is a great compliment to the 
Corsicans, “for the Romans knew that this people could 
not be forced to serve. . . . Besides, Corsica, lying be¬ 
tween France and Italy, was an appropriate birthplace for 
a man who was to rule both.” 

Then, suddenly, it is again his fatherland. ‘‘Ah, Doc¬ 
tor, where are the lovely skies of Corsica? If only I could 
have fled thither, the peo])le would have received me with 
oj)en arms, and would have become my family. Do you 
think that the allies could have mastered me in Corsica? 
You know our mountaineers, their courage and their 
pride! I am familiar with every ravine in the island, every 
stream!” He declares that he would fain have made much 
of this island (about which he never troubled after leav¬ 
ing it), would have signali.sed his love for it before all 
France. C)nly his misfortunes had prevented his carrying 
out these plans. He speaks of the spiritual greatness of 
the islanders, of their veneration for honour, of the blood 
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feuds they hand down from g^eneration to generation; he 
speaks of Paoli. “Everything is better tliere, the very 
smell of the ground. If my eyes were shut, I should recog¬ 
nise it; I have never come across it anywhere else. . . . 
No longer to own the house where one was born, to be 
homeless—this is to be without a fatherland!“ Thus late, 
thus painfully, and thus indirectly, does this man without 
a fatherland make his great discovery; or thus late does 
he acknowledge his true feelings. 

The Corsican doctor has no great sympathy with the 
Emperor; he does not credit Napoleon’s sufferings; he 
believes them to be simulated fe)r political ends, in the 
hope of a removal to luiropc; and is absent during the 
worst paroxysms. Thus the political use the Junperor has 
made of his ailments works out its own revenge; for now, 
when he is really dying, his own com])atriot regards his 
sufferings as si)uriuus. Tliere is ampk' record of these dif¬ 
ferences between doctor and patient. Najioleon wishes to 
get rid of Antommarchi, and asks Lowe to have him sent 
back to Europe. This is a new trium])h for the governor, 
to whom the quarrel between the great Corsican and tlie 
little is useful ammunition. Only foitr weeks before the 
Em])eror\s death, his gaoler once more tries to force a 
way into his presence, and the consequent excitement is 
very bad for Napoleon. 

The number of the faithful diminishes, as if to justify 
the misanthro])ist at the close of his life. Now, in the very 
last weeks, four of the servants and the old juries! set sail 
for Europe; two others fall sick, and the last remaining 
members of his suite arc meditating flight; Alontholon is 
corresponding with the countess about the jiossihility of a 
substitute; Bertrand is about to yield to the continued 
solicitations of his family, and return to France, Mon- 
tholon, to induce him to remain, has to assure him that 
when the Emperor talks of being seriously ill, this is not 
done merely to play upon Bertrand’s sympathies. When 
Bertrand finally decides to remain, the invalid is greatly 
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encouraged. The only one who never thought of leaving, 
was Marchand, the valet. The Emperor says to him: ‘'If 
this goes on much longer, no one will be left here but you 
and me. lUit yf)U will look after me till the end, and will 
then close my eyes for me.” 

What really cuts him to the heart is that the man who 
has been his close companion for so many years should 
now let long-hidden truths peep out. lie has had an argu¬ 
ment with Bertrand, who says: “It would have been the 
ha])piest day in my life if, after the deposition of the king, 
the (Convention had raised the duke of Orleans to the 
throne.” The Emperor makes no immediate rejoinder, but 
afterwards says bitterly: “Bertrand, who owes everything 
to me, whom I made one of the grand officers of my 
empire!” 

As his strength wanes, he looks round for something 
to lean on, and, for the first time in his life, he a])peals to 
his relatives for help. Pauline is the dearest of them. Dic¬ 
tating a letter to her in the third })erson, he gives a bulle¬ 
tin of his condition, and ends as follows: “The Emperor 
earnestly ho])es that Your ITighness will acquaint influen¬ 
tial Englishmen with his situation. He is dying on this 
dreadful rock, forsaken by all. Elis death struggle is ter¬ 
rible.” 

In the middle of April, three weeks before the end, be¬ 
hind locked doors, he dictates his will to Montholon. Then 
tlu‘ amanuensis has to redictate the document to the Em- 
t)eror, for it must be in his own handwriting, that it may 
be above suspicion. The Emperor sits writing for fiv(' 
hours, in a cold sweat. The testament is characterised 
alike by statesmanlike greatness and by human feelings; 
it represents, as it were, a survey of his whole life. 

XVITI 

ETe begins his testament by declaring that he dies in the 
apostolical and Roman religion, in the bosom of which he 
born,—the faith which he re-established in France, 
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which he always protected, although, in his innermost 
s;»ul, he never accepted its teachings. Tlien his thoughts 
turn to the glory of a hero’s grave, and, with a turn of 
]>hrase which shows that he regards himself as a French¬ 
man hy choice rather than birth, he writes: “It is v^\ 
wish that my ashes shall be laid to rest on the* bank of the 
Seine, in the midst of the French people, which 1 have 
loved so well.” 

Next come thoughts of his son. upon whom are lavished 
all the ho])es a man can entertain concerning what will 
b.appen after his own death, and for whom he wishes to 
concentrate such rights as he may possess, such treasure's 
as he may own. and such teachings as he mav utter. .He 
tells his “beloved wife” that he retains for her the most 
tender sentiments, and beseeches her to watch over their 
son, since the lad is being brought tij) as an Austrian 
prince. She is never to forget that the* young Na])(>]eo]i 
was born a Frenchman. She must never allow the boy t^) 
become a tool in the hands of the triumvirs who o])press 
the peo])les of Europe—among whom the greatest opjn'es- 
sor is the child’s own grandfather. 

Then comes a last thrust at the enem\-: “T am dying bc*- 
fort* my time, murder(*d by the English oligarchy and ii- 
hired assassins.” l>ut, in the challenging tone of a tribune*, 
he adds: “The English ])eo|)le will not be slow to avenge 
me.” He closes this part of his will by declaring tliat he 
had been defeated “through the treachery of Harmont, 
Augereau, Tallevraiifl, and Lafayette*.” Though he adds, 
“T forgive them,” behind this mask of (liristian charity 
the warrior’s steel glitters in the words: “May the hhaance 
tliat is yet unborn forgive them as I do.” 

Now, quite in the patrician style, he thanks his beloved 
mother and his brothers and sisters for the interest they 
have continued to feel in him. “1 pardon Louis for the 
libel he jniblished in 1820: it is full of false assertions and 
falsih('d documents.” Then come the actual bequests. 

Tlie main substance of what he has to leave consists of 
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his savings out of the civil list dnrini^f fourteen years, to¬ 
gether witli all tlie furniture, ])late, etc., he had himself 
houi^ht for his ])alaces: and also his Italian })ropertv. lie 
estimates it as arnoimtino- to more than frs. 200,000,000, 
and points out that, as far as he is aware, no law has de¬ 
prived him of it. Half f)f it is hefjneathed to the surviving 
olticers and men who had fought in the glori()us cam- 
])aigns trom I7f)2 to 11^15, in sums pro])ortional to their 
rate's of ])ay on active service; the otlu'r half is to go 
to the ])rovincial towns and communes that had suCfered in 
tlie two iin'asions. llis aim, in these provisions, is to ])Ut 
the llourhon government in the wrong for laying an em- 
hargo, at tlie time of his abdication, upon all his money 
and securities. These clauses in iiis will are to ])romote a 
Na])oleonic sentiment among soldiers and civilians alike'; 
his secre't ho])e l^nug that his testament will exe'rcise an 
inlluence in favour of his dynasty, like Ca'sar’s will when 
disclosed to the Roman pojnilace by Mark .Antony. 

Now come legacies to ninety-seven specilied indi- 
x'iduals. Th.e list was drawn u]) in the course of ten days. 
“Jlis ininel is continually at work elisoovering new (Tjects 
for his liberality; day afte'r day he recalls the nnmes of 
aelditional e)ld servants whom he wants te) reme'inber in 
his will.” The bequests are to come from a s]>ecial 
})roperty of frs. 20,000,000, of whose ownership he feels 
more secure than of the great imperial treasure. Frs. 
6,000,000 had been deposited in hard cash on leaving 
i'aris in 1815. 

Who are the legatees? 

Alontholon is to have frs. 2,000,000; Bertrand and the 
valet March<and, about half a million each. The valet is the 
only one whom Na]V)leon honours with the name of 
friend, and he adds: “It is my wish that he should marry 
the widow, sister, or daughter of an officer of my old 
guard.” ATarchand, Bertrand, and Alontholon are to be 
the executors, and all three of them have to affix their 
seals to c'ach page of the will. Thus the last document 
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penned by Napoleon’s hand bears four seals: the Em¬ 
peror’s eagle volant, the arms of the two counts of the 
old noblesse, and the ])tain monogram of the man of the 
people in whom the Emperor showed supreme confidence 
by aj)pointing him one of his executors. “The services he 
has rendered me are those of a friend.” 

Every one of the servants on St. Heiena receives a com¬ 
petence; so do the three surgeons Larrey, Percy, and 
jLinmery. Of Larrey, Na|)oleon adds: “He is the most 
virtuous man 1 liave ever known.” Similar large sums, 
frs. 100,000 in most instances, are left to various geiK'rals 
who had been closely associated with him, to his s(‘cre- 
taries, to two authors, the Ldba guards, and the children 
::f generals killed in battle. The stablemen, the vrdets. the* 
urderly officers, the huntsmen, a house-porter, a librarian, 
Tlie children or grandchildren of old family fricaids in 
Corsica; the children or grandchildren of his nurse (if in 
need, despite previous benefactions) ; the children or 
grandchildren of his sometime tutor in Auxonne; those 
of the general in command at Toulon under whom he had 
Jiad his first experience of active service; those of the 
deputy who had helped him to get his ])lans ])ul in force 
against Toulon; those of AJuiron, “our aide-dc*-camp, 
killed at our side at Areola, covering us with his body”— 
all are renieinbered. The next item to the AJuiron bequest 
is a legacy “to the subaltern officer Cantillon,” who had 
been accjuitted of the charge of attem])ting to assassinate 
\^Cdlington. “Cantillon had as much right to assassinate 
[hat oligarch, as the latter had to send me to perish U])on 
the rock of St. Helena. Wellington, who ])roj)osed this 
outrage, attempted to justify himself by pleading the in¬ 
terest of Great Britain. Cantillon, if he had really assassi¬ 
nated that lord, would have excused himself, and have 
been justified, by the same motives, the interest of 
France.” 

This revolutionary outcry about Cantillon concludes the 
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list of legatees. In the instructions to the executors, the 
following items arc enumerated: the malachite furniture 
from Russia; the golden table service (which was pre-- 
sented to him by the town of Paris) ; a small farm on the 
island of FJha which had been purchased with Pauline’s 
money ; a store of quicksilver at Venice, reckoned to be 
worth frs. 5,000,000; gold and jewels in a hiding-place 
at Malmaison; and so on, the fantastic inventory of a 
monarch and an adventurer. 

To his mother, he leaves his silver night-lamp which 
has lighted many a sleepless night during his sojourn on 
St. Helena; each brother and sistcT receives a sjx^cial be- 
fjuest; Joseph and Lucien, as if no cloud had ever 
shadowed his relations with them, are mentioned calmly 
one after the other, each receiving “an embroidered mail' 
tie, vest, and small-clothes,” though the living Napoleon 
had given a cianvn to one and offered a crown to the other. 

But the principal legatee of Napoleon is his son. First 
of all, the boy is to have all his “arms, field-beds, saddles, 
s])urs, snuff-boxes, orders, books, body linen, which I 
have been accustomed to wear and use. ... It is my wish 
that this slight bequest may be dear to him, as recalling 
to him the memory of a father of whom the universe will 
discourse to him.” Amid the inventories, which mention 
such items as two pairs of night-drawers and two pillow¬ 
cases, there flash out such entries as the following: “My 
sword, the one I wore at Austerlitz; . . . my gold travel¬ 
ling box, the one I made use of on the morning of Ulm, 
of Austerlitz, of Jena, of F^ylau, of Fh-iedland, of the 
island of Lobau, of Borodino, and of Mf)ntmirail; . . . 
four boxes found on the table of Louis XVIII. in the 
Tuileries on March 20, t«Si5; . . . my alarm-clock, it is 
the alarm-clock of Frederick II. which I took at T’otsdam 
(in box No. Ill) ; ... a blue cloak (that which I had 
at Marengo) ; . . . a consular sword; ... a grand col¬ 
lar of the Legion of Honour.” Each list of items finishes 
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with a charge to one or other of his confidants to take 
care of the articles named, “and to convey tlii'in to my 
son when he shall attain tlie ayw of sixtecai years.” 

Here is anotluT entry: “Alarcliand shall preserta* my 
hair, and cause a bracelet to be made of it, with a it‘(>kl 
clasj), to l)e sent to the empiasss Marie kaniise, to m\' 
mother, and to each of my brotluu's, sisters, nc'j)hews, 
nieces, the cardinal, and one of lari^er size to m\' son.” 

\\ariotis pers(.)ns and places are named in which his son 
is likely to be interested. “1 wish my extaaitors to maka' a 
collection of enywavinits, ])ictiires, books, and medals 
whicb may t^ive my son sound ideas, and destro\^ tbe 
erroneous ideas which tbe ]X)licy of a foreii^n land may 
have tried to impress on him. 1 want him to be able to see 
tbini^s as they really were. . . . My mc-mory will be tht* 
t^'lory of bis life. ... I do not ex])ect my son to benefit 
by my mother's will, lor he is likely to be wealthier than 
her other children, but 1 hope that she will leave liim some 
such precious legacy as her own portrait and m\’ father's, 
or some trinkets which he will know have come down to 
Iiim from his grandparents.” 

It may seem as if his life were ending with very sim])lc 
thoughts, since lie makes this touching reference to his 
parents ; but in the next clause tbe abyss yawns. Tliose 
who are about his son, Bertrand’s children ])erhaps, or 
Alontholon’s, are “to see to it that he resumes tlie name 
of Napoleon as soon as he comes of age, and is able to do 
so without inconvenience.” 

After this sedulous care for the legitimate heir, there 
follows, at the ver}' last, a clause of a few lines, §37, in 
v\ liich Napoleon wrhcs: “1 should not com])lain if little 
Leon werc‘ to (uiter the civil service, should he be so dis¬ 
posed. 1 should like Alexandre VValewski to serve bb'ance 
in the army.” 7 die writer could not foresee that, some 
-lecades after tlie death of his legitimate son, Leon was to 
end bis ne’er-do-well life in America as the husband of a 
< (/ok ; Init that Count Walewski was to attain high distinc- 
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lion, as a diplomat under T.onis Pliili])pc, and as minister 
of State and senator durini;' the second em])ire. liy his 
talent and iL^ood looks, iMarie’s son was to sliow that he 
had, in very truth, been a love child. 

]>ut there is a secoivl testament for the let^itimate heir. 
'Fwo weeks helore his death, towards three in the morn- 
in«', the iunperor s(‘nds for Alontholon, who has been 
tendin,c" him faithfully for the last few weeks: "When J 
entered the room, I found him sitting uj), and the fire 
glancing in his eyc^s made me fear a Iresh attack of fever, 
lie ])erceived my une.asiness, and said kindly: ‘T am not 
worse, but mv mind has been roused by discussing with 
L>crtraiid what my executors ought to say to my son when 
the}' see him ... it is better, therefore, that I should, in 
a few words, give you a summary of the counsels which 
1 bequeath to my son. Write:’ " 

There follow twelve printed })ages, containing the h'm- 
peror's political testament. Not a word about war, but a 
great many words about ])eace; and, as laggards Eurojie, 
we find almost all the leading thoughts of the century 
which opened with his rise to power. We are given a 
glim])se of a fancied second reign, lie tells us how he 
would go\'ern, loftily criticising his own ])revious work. 
He looks forward to new ])olitical forms, and, with a 
seer’s xision, contc-mplates the twentieth century. I^'rom 
the rock, he issues an apjieal for the union of Eurojie, a 
manifesto on behalf of an understanding among the ]>eo~ 
j>les to jiromote liberty, equality, civilisation, talent, and 
commerce. All these thoughts form themselves in the mind 
of the dying Napoleon during one of the last restless 
nights of his illness: 

"My son should not think of avenging my death; he 
should jn-ofit by it. . . . The aim of all his efforts should 
be, to reign by ]X‘ace: if lie should recf)mmence my wars 
out of pure love of imitation and wathout any absolute 
necessity, he would be a mere a])e. 'i'o do my work over 
again would be to supi)ose that I bad done nothiiug; . . . 
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tlie same tiling is not done twice in a century. 1 7 uas 
(obliged to daunt Europe by arms; in the present day, the 
7 <'ay is to cotroinee her by reasoji ... I have imjdantcal new 
ideas in France and in Idiirope: they cannot retrograde: 
j'et ni}' son bring into ))loss()in all that 1 have sown. . . . 

“Jt is }K)Ssihle that the Lhiglish. in order to elTace the 
remenil)rance of thedr ])ersecutions, will favour ni\' sou's 
return to France; hut in order to live in a good undc-r- 
standing with England it is necessar\a at any cost, to fa- 
Aour her commercial interests: this necessity leads to one 
of these two consequences—-war with England, or a shar¬ 
ing of the commerce of the world with her. This second 
condition is the only one ])ossihle in the jn'esent day; (jues- 
tions of foreign policy will, in h'ranee, for a long time, 
take precedence of questions of home policy. J bequeath 
to my son sufficient strength and sympathy to enable him 
to continue my work with the sole aid of a loft} and con¬ 
ciliatory dij)lomacy. . . . 

‘'Let not my son ever mount the throne by the aid of 
foreign influence; his aim should not be to fulfil a desire 
to reign, but to deserve the approbatic<n of posterity. Let 
him cherish an intimacy with my family, whenever it shall 
be in his power. My mother resembles the great women 
of classical antiquity. . . . The French nation, when it is 
not taken the wrong way, is more easily governed than 
any other: its prompt and easy comj)rehension is un¬ 
equalled : it immediately discerns who labours fur, and 
who against it; but then it is necessary always tn speak 
to its senses, otherwise its uneasy spite gnaws, it ferments 
and explodes. . . . 

“Let him despise all parties; let him only see the mass. 
Excei)ting those who have betrayed their country, he 
should forget the previous conduct of all men, and re¬ 
ward talent, merit, and services, wherever he finds 
them. . . . 

“France is the country where the chiefs of parties have 
h e least influence: to rest for support on them, is to build 
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on sand. Great tliinj^s can only be done in France by hav¬ 
ing the sn]j])ort of the masses. . . . 

‘ I relied on the whole mass of the people without ex¬ 
ception; ] set the examjde of a government which 
favoured the interests of all. . . . To divide the interests 
uf a nation is . . . te) engender civil war. A tiling in¬ 
divisible by nature cannot be divided; it can only be muti¬ 
lated. 1 attach no importance to the constitution; but its 
fundamental [)rinci])le should be universal suffrage. 

*‘The nobility I created will not be a buttress to my 
son. . . . 

“My dictatorship was indis])ensable, and the proof of 
this is that 1 was always oifered more power than 1 
wanted. ... It will not be the same with my son: his 
power will be disjmted; he mtist antici])ate every desire 
for liberty. . . . The aim of a sovereign is not only to 
reign, but to diffuse instruction, morality, and w^ellbeing. 
Anything false is an untrustworthy prop. . . . 

“The French jx^ople is animated by two equally power- 
ful fiassioiis, which seem ojiposed, but which, nevertheless, 
are derived from one and the .same feeling, namely, love 
of liberty and love of distinction. A government can only 
satisfy these tw(3 wants by the most exact justice. . . . 
In order to govern, it is not necessary to pursue a more 
or less perfect theory, but to build with the materials 
which arc under one’s hand ; to submit to necessities, and 
profit by them. . . . 

“The liberty of the press ought to become, in the hands 
of the government, a powerful auxiliary in diffusing, 
through all the most distant corners of the Empire, sound 
doctrine's and good princi])les. To leave it to itself would 
be to fall asleej) l)eside a danger. . . . Under pain of 
death, nowadays, one must either direct or hinder every¬ 
thing. 

“My son ought to be a man of new ideas, and of the 
cause which I have made triumphant everywhere: , . , 
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to reunite Europe in the bonds of an indissoluble federa¬ 
tion. . . . 

“Euro])e is moving towards an inevitable transforma¬ 
tion: to endeavour to retard this progress, would he to 
waste strength in a useless struggle; to favour it, is to 
strengthen the hoi)es and wishes of all. . . . 

“J\ly son's position will iKJt he free from immense diffi¬ 
culties. Let Jiiui do by goicral coiscjit leJiat circuiiislancrs 
forced me to 'leork for by force of arms. If I had re¬ 
mained victorious over Eussia in i8rJ, the prolilem of 
peace would have been solved for a hundred years to 
come. I cut the Gordian knot of nations; at the ])resent 
day it must he untied. . . . It is no longer in the north 
that great questions will he decided, hut in the Mediter¬ 
ranean; on the shores of the iMc'diterranean, there is 
enough to content all the ambitions of the dilferent 
powers, and the happiness of civilised nations may he jiur- 
chased with fragments of barbarous lands. Let the kings 
listen to reason: Europe leill no longer proz'ide matter 
for maintaining international hatreds. I Prejudices are dis¬ 
persing; interests arc widening and becoming fused; trad¬ 
ing routes are being multijilied. No longer can any one 
nation monopolise commerce. . . . 

'‘All that you say to my son, or all that he learns, will 
be of little use to him, unless he has in the de])ths of his 
heart that sacred fire and love of good which alone can 
achieve great things. 

“I hope, however, that he will be wa;)rthy of his destiny. 

"If they refuse you ])ermission to go to Vienna . . 

The document suddenly breaks off; Napoleon's pow¬ 
ers have flagged ; like the utterance of an oracle, the sooth¬ 
saying ends in the middle of a sentence. But what this 
man on his deathbed designed for the instruction of his 
poor little son, can serve to instruct Europe a century 
after it was written. The political problems of our own 
day, however we may attemj)t to solve them, are in truth 
solved here by the sovereignty of genius. 
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XIX 

^ftcr tin's brilliant oiit])()iirin.<^, tlie productive spring 
dries n|). Agia eable ^’isi()ns float before bis mind. It vSeems 
as if fate intends him to enjoy tlie euthanasia. The. day 
after writing bis ]K)litical testament, he lies free from 
pain and care, sunounded by the mist-wreaths of hope: 

“When 1 am dead, each of yon will have the sweet con¬ 
solation of returning to ifurope. You wall see again, the 
one Ills relatives, the other his friends; hut for my part, I 
shall meet my brave warriors in the iflysian Fields. Yes,’" 
he continued, raising his voice*, “Kleber, Desaix, Bes- 
sieres, Duroc, Nev, Murat, Massena, Berthier; all will 
ce)me to nu'C't me: they will talk to me of the deeds we did 
together. I shall recount to them the later events of my 
life. When they see me, they will be inspired with their old 
enthusiasm, their old passion for glory. We shall talk of 
our battles to the Sci])ios, to Hannibal, Ctesar, and Fred¬ 
erick. What a delight that will he. If only people here on 
earth are not terrified at seeing so many soldiers put their 
heads together!’' 

Such is the dying man’s flight of fancy. In all the thou¬ 
sands of his recorded utterances, there is none that shows 
the naivete of his mind more plainly than this reverie. He 
looks into a world peojjled by the shades of the heroes, 
sees his generals there in familiar converse with those of 
ancient Tvoine, enters an idyllic paradise in which they talk 
of big guns. While Na])oleon is s])eaking, the English doc¬ 
tor (whose ministrations the Emperor has at length con¬ 
sented to acce])t) enters the njotn. 

At this moment, the music of flutes, to which he has, in 
fancy, been listening, breaks off; once more he hears the 
rattle of the drums. The statesman recurs to the present. 
Without transition, he pas.ses into a new register, after his 
manner, and makes a formal oration which embodies 
what he wishes to be the official view of his death: 

“Come nearer, Bertrand, and translate what I sa}' word 
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for word to this gentleman. My death is the result of in¬ 
juries worthy of the hands that have inflicted them. I sur¬ 
rendered to the British peojde, that I might settle down at 
a British fireside. In defiance of international law, I was 
loaded with chains. . . . England overpersuaded the 
princes, and the world saw an unjireccdented sigdit. Four 
great powers hurled themselves upon one solitary man. 
How shamefully you have treated me on this rock! There 
is no possible mortification to whicli you have not sub¬ 
jected me! . . , With cold calculation, you have slowly 
done me to death! The vile governor has been the execu¬ 
tioner ajipointed by your ministers! I end like the proud 
re])uhlic of Waiice! I bequeath the shame of my death to 
the royal family of England!” 

After this outburst, he sinks back upon his pillows. The 
doctor stands there dumbfounded, and Napoleon’s com¬ 
panions are in little better case. What was it? An ejii- 
loguc; a protest; a commination? Pure politics! In the 
evening, he has an account of Hannibal’s campaigns read 
aloud to him. 

Next day, April 21st, a fortnight before the end, he 
sends for the Corsican abbate. Since this man's coming, 
Napoleon has had Mass read every Sunday, but otherwise 
has had nothing to do with the priest. Now he says: 

^'Do you know what a ‘chapelle ardente’ is? Have you 
ever officiated at one before? Never? Well, now you will 
officiate at mine.” Details follow. “After my death, you 
will set up your altar at my bedside, and will say Mass 
with the usual ceremonies until I am under ground.” 

In the evening, the priest spends nearly an hour with 
him. Since, we are told, Vignali was not dressed for the 
occasion, he can only have conversed with Napoleon, and 
cannot have confessed him. Napoleon has not communi¬ 
cated for forty years, and does not do so now. 

The sick man is much wasted; for several weeks he has 
not been shaved; his face is sunken and dusky. Now he 
has his bed carried into the drawing-room, for he finds the 
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bedroom too confined. He is racked by terrible attacks of 
gastric s])asm. In the intervals of calm, he continues to 
speak of persons to whom he wishes to leave le^gacies. 
Sometimes he dozes and dreams. In these dreams, women 
appear to him; Marie Louise is not one of them: “1 saw 
my good Jose])hine, hut she would not })ut her arms lanmd 
me. . . . She was unchanged, loving as always. She said 
we should soon meet to part no more. Slie assured me— 
Did you see her too?” Just like the dream about his giai- 
erals; from the paradise of children, from the land of 
faery. 

When he feels better, he has the latest newspapers read 
aloud. An attack on him in one of them excites him, and 
he has his will brought to him. Breaking the seals he has 
laboriously affixed, without saying a word he writes with 
tremulous hand : 

”J had the duke of Enghien arrested and brought tc 
trial because this trial was necessary for the safety, the 
interest, and the honour of the French people, at a time 
when the count of Artois, according to his own admission, 
was maintaining sixty assassins in Paris.” 

Like two ghosts, they face one another; the dead Bour¬ 
bon and the dying Bonaparte. 

On the 27tli., he asks for the will once more, and labori¬ 
ously reseals it. Fie has inventories made of the contents 
of his boxes and cupboards; valuable documents arc put 
into envelopes, on which he writes the inscriptions. All 
this is done in the intervals between attacks of vomiting. 
His com])anions have to affix their seals, and every one of 
them must verify a written record of the packets. Sc 
great is his mistrust of Fnigland. 

Is there anything still to do? Various articles which 
have not yet been dealt with are lying on the counterpane. 
“I am very weak; there is not much time left; we must 
finish things off.” What is that? Hortense’s diamond neck¬ 
lace, which used to gleam from her neck on festal occa- 
^'ions in the Tuileries, and was sewn into his waistband 
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the day he kdt Malniaison. This he yives to Alarchand. 
dhcre is a ])lain golden snuli ])ox. 'roilsoinely, with the 
point of a jienknife, he scratclies his initial N on tlie iid. 
and gives the box to th(‘ doctor, saying: 

“1 ex])ressly demand that a ]>ost-niorteni shall he made, 
and, in est)ecial, that the stomach shall he (“xamincfl. I be¬ 
lieve that I am d\ing of the same illness as nr/ fallier. 
Ask Loms to send you the report about that, and com])are 
it with what }ou luid at die autopsy, 'j'hen you mav at 
least he able to sjcire m\' son this horrible illness, dhdl him 
h(>w he can guard against it, and how he can he saved 
from the dread of it which has so afliictc'd me.” 

For six \ears he has been blaming the climate of the 
rock for his liver trouble': onl\ a few da\'s ago hv had 
charg^ed Tdigland with killing him in the unwholesome 
]ya'son-house. 11 v onU'ring a ]'ost-mortem examination, he 
is risking the co]la]>se of this theor\‘; ind('t‘d. that is what 
he cxj)ects. All is done for his son’s safety. Me hopes that 
tlic lad can be saved froiu the* family disorder. 

Ts cverAihing ready? Can we start.' Wait a moment! 
There is still lacking an official address to the authorities. 
Me dictates the following lettc'r: 

‘Aionsieur le Cxouverneur! FaujK'ror Na])oleon died on 

the-, after a long and jiainful illness, i have the lion- 

our to inform you of the fact. . . . Flc'ase let me know 
what arrangements your govc'rnment has made for the 
conx’eyance of his bod}' to luirope, and also in res])ect of 
tlie members of his suite.” 

“(V)unt Montholon, you will sign tliat.” 

Xapoleon had dictated sixty tbou.sand ])olitical letters. 
Perh<a])S this one, the formal rc'port of his own de.ath with 
the date left open, is the most remarkable of them all; 
for who woulfl liave expected that (k'stiny would leave so 
much time and so much tramjuillity of mind in face of 
approaching death to a man who had faced sudden death 
on sixty battle-fields? The lines above quoted seem rather 
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a grotesque close to his doniincering career, anrl we feel a 
h()])e that this gruesome e])istle will not he his last. 

It is not the last. On the ^(jth., after a feverish night, lie 
dietatt'S the drafts of two communications. One deals with 
the utilisation of Versailles; the other with a reorganisa¬ 
tion o^ the National (hiard. Hut these are not addressed 
as they would have been before his ahdictition, to the Alin- 
ister for Huhlic Works and to the Alinistcr for War. lie 
dictates the superscri])tions: “First Dream”; and “Sec¬ 
ond Dream.” Then he says: “I feel so wonderfully well 
now; I cotild go for a thirty-mile ride.” Next day, he he- 
cfunes icy cold and sinks into a delirium, which lasts five 
dtiys till the end. 

Hut Na])o1(M)n ]]onai)arte’s vital energit's do not subside 
so easilw During these five days, there is a lucid interval, 
and lu' seizes the r)pj)ortunity for issuing orders and mak¬ 
ing declarations: 

“W'hen I lose consciousness, you must on no account 
admit an F.nglish doctor. . . . Ah)u will rt^main true to 
my meniot}’, and will not do anything that migdit harm it. 
All m\’ laws and all my actions were liased u])on tlie strict¬ 
est ])rinci])les. Unfortunately, the circumstances were so 
grave that T could not he lenient, and had to postpone 
many good things. Then came the disasteis. I could not 
string the how more tightly; . . . that was why France 
never secured the libc*ral institutions 1 had intended to 
introduce. Hut the country credits me witli mv good in¬ 
tentions; it loves my name and my victories. You will do 
the same! He true to our princijdes and to our fanvH” 

Dis thoughts are still circling round his work. With the 
mournful glance of a dying scul])tor, he sees before him 
nf)thing hut a fragment; and with his last breath he tells 
those around him what he had designed to fashion. 

Next day, his mind is wandering once more amid 
memories of youth and of Corsica. But still, from time to 
time, there revives the wish to be useful to his son. His 
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fantasy creates possessions on the island, and the faithful 
IMarchand takes down from dictation these niind-wander- 
in^i;s that are so ])recise in tlieir details: 

“I leave to my son my house in Ajacci(3 with its out¬ 
buildings; two houses adjacent to the saltpits witli their 
gardens; and all my estates in the Ajaccio district. These 
will bring him an income of frs. 50,000. I bequeath. . . 

This is Napoleon’s last command, lie has won and lost 
half the world ; but in his dying visions he sees the Cor¬ 
sican home of his ancestors, together with the son to 
whom he had intended to leave half the world as heir¬ 
loom. The strains mingle; to keep his son from want, he 
bequeaths the lad a house which he does not own. Then 
his mind turns back from his kin. He is once more the 
soldier, on his first camj)aign, in Italy. Around him flit the 
v/raiths of his earliest comrades. He shouts: 

“Desaix! Massena! Victory is ours! Quick! Forward! 
We have them. . . 

Next day the a])bate goes to him unsummoned. Beneath 
a layman’s dress, the priest carries something lie seeks to 
hide. He demands to be left alone with the dying man. 
After a while he comes out, saying: “1 have given him ex¬ 
treme unction. Owing to the condition of the stomach, no 
other sacrament was possible.” 

A terrible last night. Towards morning, w'hen he is 
murmuring in delirium, Moiitholon hears the w’ords: 

“France! . . . Armee 1 . . . Tete d’armee. . . . Jose¬ 
phine !” 

This is Najx)leon’s last utterance. 

Next moment, with amazing energy, he sjuangs out of 
bed, overpowering JMontholon, who is alone with him. The 
two fall to the floor, and he grips Montholon so fiercely 
that the count cannot even cry for help. Archambaud, 
w'ho is in the next room, hears the noise, comes in, and 
releases Montholon. No one knows what enemy the Em¬ 
peror was trying to strangle in this last fight. 

The rest of the day he lies breathing quietly. By signs 
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he seems to ask for water, but since he can no lonjj^cT 
swallow they must he content with holding a sponge mois¬ 
tened with vinegar to his li])s. Mist and rain drive fiercely 
round the house. A count of the old noblesse and a man 
of the people watch by the camp-bed of Austerlitz. 

At five o’clock, the rage of the south-east trade wind is 
redoul)led, and two trees of the latest planting are up¬ 
rooted. 

At this moment, the man on the bed is in the throes of 
a ])r(jIonged rigor. There is no sign of pain; his eyes arc 
widely opeiu’d, staring into Aaicancy; the dc'aih-rattle is in 
his throat. As the trojfical sun sinks into the sea the Em- 
})eror’s heart stojjs beating. 


XX 

On the study table, in the garish light of noon, lies the 
naked corpse of Napoleon. Five English surgeons, three 
ihiglish army officers, and the three Frenchmen, surround 
the extern])orized ])ost-mortem table, where Antommar-« 
chi is j)erforming the autopsy. The Corsican doctf)r has 
removed the liver and incised it. He holds up the organ 
for the other’s ins])ection, and demonstrates, as if tc a 
class of students. “You see, gentlemen, how tliis ulcerated 
])art of the stomach has become adherent to the liver. 
What are we to infer? That the climate of St. Helena has 
intensified the gastric disorder, and has thus brought about 
the Emperor’s ])remature death.” 

A vote is taken: England against France. The majority 
declare the viscera to be healthy, while the Corsican is 
ostentatiously thrusting his finger through the perforated 
wall of the stomach. Medical re})ort. 

The Em])eror’s body was embalmed, and at the lying- 
in-state was covered with tlie gold-embroidered cloak of 
Marengo. The whole garrison, by its own wish, marched 
past. All who saw the body testify to the calm and serciv 
ity of the features. In mysterious fashion, his face, 
which, since the days of the coronation,, had tended to 
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assume the robust maturity of the Roman emperors, had 
now returned to the delicacy of youth. 

The British authorities refused to allow the shipment to 
Europe. The grave was dug in a secluded valley, beside a 
spring shaded by two weeping willows. He was accorded 
the honours of a British general; salvos of artillery and 
musketry were fired over the grave, what time there flut¬ 
tered in the breeze the colours on which were emblazoned 
the names of the English victories in Spain. The governor 
was present, and declared that he had forgiven the Em¬ 
peror. 

Six stone slabs from gun emplacements cover the tomb. 
A seventh was needed for the artillery officer’s grave; but, 
since it was not available at the moment, three glazed tiles 
were taken from the cooking-stove of a new house. The 
governor would not allow the inscription “Napolcoif to 
be placed on the tomb, but insisted upon “Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte.’' There was, therefore, no inscription. The furni¬ 
ture of Longwood was sold by auction; the house was 
bought by a farmer, who turned the place into a mill; the 
two rooms in which the Emperor had lived for six years 
were restored to their former uses, becoming a byre and 
a pig-sty. 

One thing only did England do in honour of the dead: 
a sentry was posted at the grave. For nineteen years, the 
guard was relieved at the proper intervals; then the dead 
Emperor was brought home to Paris. 

Without waiting for this, all the others return to 
Europe. The governor was publicly horsewhipped in Lon¬ 
don by Las Cases’ son; he died in obscurity. Castlereagh, 
the statesman who had been predominantly responsible 
for the treatment of Napoleon, ultimately killed himself 
in an access of melancholia. All England was writing and 
talking about the barbarous treatment of the great exile. 

The Corsican doctor goes to Italy. Lucien refuses to 
see him. In Parma, Marie Louise also shuts her door 
against him, but he sees her in her box at the theatre. In 
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Rome, Antommarchi visits Letizia Bonaj^arte, and for 
three days she makes him tell her all his news. PTe leaves 
the silver lamp with her, and sails back to Corsica. Leti¬ 
zia sits by the fireside, weeping over the fate of her second 
son, Napolione. 

She has still fifteen years to live. She outlives Elise; 
outlives Pauline, who dies with a mirror in her hands; 
outlives several of her grandchildren, and three popes. 
She is half paralysed, and has become blind. But she sits 
there facing her son’s bust, her spirit unbroken, mourn¬ 
ing her dead. 

Like a princess, she welcomes to her palace all those 
who ha\'e remained faithful to the Phiiperor. Her servants 
are the last persons in Europe to wear his colours; her 
carriage is the last to bear his escutcheon. She has news 
at times from Vienna and her grandson, hut the young 
man is not allowed to visit her. When he is one-and- 
twenty, he dies. Now, Marie Louise writes to her. She 
does not answer the letter. At last she is told that she may 
return home, hut she refuses to go, since the same right is 
not accorded to her children. 

Nine years after the Emj)eror’s death, the Bourbon dy¬ 
nasty is overthrown, and the Orleans monarchy is estab¬ 
lished. The new king knows how strong the Bonapartists 
are, and he orders that the statue of Napoleon, which fif¬ 
teen years before had been removed, shall be replaced on 
the Vendome column. When Jerome brings his bed-ridden 
mother these tidings, she has a renewal of health and is 
able to leave her bed. For the first time after a long inter¬ 
val she makes her way into the drawing-room, and her 
blind eyes turn towards the bust. She says in a toneless 
l^oice: 

“Once again the Emperor is in Paris.’' 



ENVOY 


J.O write the history of a man, or the history of an 
epoch, tlicse are two distinct undertakings, dii'fering l.>oth 
in name and technique. Vain has been the attempt to com¬ 
bine them. Plutarch renounced the one, and Carlyle re¬ 
nounced the other; that is why hotli these masters were 
able to achieve their respective tasks. It would be fair to 
say that Plutarch’s example has f<jund no imitators; no 
one, after Plutarch, has made it his specific task to write 
the history of great minds upon a strictly historical foun¬ 
dation. 

Such a work does not come within the domain of the 
historian, seeing that the search for truth demands other 
talents than those requisite for the art of portra3\al. 
Artists have sometimes dramatised historical figures with 
a free hand; sometimes they have produced one of those 
horrible mishmashes which pass by the name of ‘'historical 
novel”—of which Goethe, like Napoleon, said that they 
confuse everything. 

The attempt is especially difficult when, not works, but 
deeds, are the milestones along the road of life. Caesar, 
Frederick, and Napoleon, onl}^ became great powers 
through their victories in the battlefield; and yet their 
battles tend, more and more, to become unmeaning for 
posterity. Nowadays, it is only in militar}^ academies that 
Pharsalia, Rossbach, and Austcrlitz, have a historical sig¬ 
nificance. Not one of the three great generals 1 have named 
would mean any more to us than Crassus, Seydlitz, or 
Massena, had thc^q too, been nothing more than military 
commanders; it is the political genius of Caesar, Freder¬ 
ick, and Napoleon, that makes these men supreme. In his 
highest embodknent, the statesman shapes all our des¬ 
tinies. Where genius and character intersect, is the focus 
for the searcher of the soul 
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In this book, T have tried to write the inner history of 
Napoleon. Since his personality finds expression in every 
step of his political career, his ideas as founder of Slates 
and as legislator, his attitudes towards revolution and 
legitimacy, towards the social order and the problem of 
Europe—are valuable means of portrayal. Irrelevant was 
the course of the battles; irrelevant the contemporary 
position of the European States, in so far as this was 
manifested only in coalitions or antagonisms as mutable 
as the weather. 

Every difference of opinion with his brothers or his 
wife, every hour of gloom or elation, his outbursts of 
wrath and his accesses of pallor, tricks or acts of kindness 
towards friend or foe, every word to his generals or to 
women (as reported in letters or authentic conversations), 
seemed more important than the order of battle at 
Marengo, the items of the peace of Luneville, or the de¬ 
tails of the Continental System. What we have all learned 
about him at school and the university has here been re¬ 
stricted to a minimum ; but there has been a broad demon 
stration of the things that are lacking amid such every¬ 
day knowledge. Yet we have not been concerned only 
with that Napoleon intime who is so favourite a topic with 
French writers; but, rather, with the Napoleonic figure as 
a whole, in public career and in private life, as representa¬ 
tive of all mankind. Affairs of State and love affairs that 
happened on the same day, have been referred to on the 
same page: they derive from the same source; they de¬ 
termine one another; and a study of the imbroglio of the 
human heart will often give us more information con¬ 
cerning great plans than all the calculations of the tac¬ 
tician. 

Napoleon’s personality, which has no more to do with 
the nation for which or against which he was fighting 
than it has to do with morality, has not been treated here 
as miraculous, nor yet as split up into abstract concepts. 
In the episodes of his life T have tried to grasp the inner- 
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most moods (of wliich his rise was a natural and logical 
outcome), and to trace his movement towards the climax 
of St. Helena. To examine this man’s inner life; to ex¬ 
plain his resolves and his refrainings, his deeds and his 
sufferings, his fancies and his calculations, as issuing from 
the moods of his heart—the disclosure of this great chain 
of affects, was at once the means and the end of the por¬ 
trayal. 

d'hat is why there was no place in my record for por¬ 
traits of the generals. Nothing could be admitted to this 
one volume which did not throw light upon the history of 
the one interior. 

1 f we wish to give a picture of a life so full as this 
man’s, we must perforce follow his tempo; the writer, 
therefore, is bound to the words of the person being de¬ 
scribed, and can never let that person speak too much. 
For, in truth, a man always explains himself better than 
any one else can do it for him; even when he is mistaken, 
or w'hen he is lying, he reveals himself to those who come 
afterwards, to those who know the truth. But the aiithoi 
must forget that he, too, knows the end. Only if, from 
moment to moment, he describes the feelings as they must 
have been experienced by one without foresight into the 
completed destiny, will he be able to generate that tension 
which, in actual life, made the sequence of events vibrant 
wa’tli passion. 

Thus with his own sympathy, he forces the heart of the 
man to reveal its sympathy. In the present work, the siiirit 
of dispassionate analysis is shown once only, towards the 
end. We cannot study the motor engine till it stops run- 
nin^. 

Such a portrayal, which brings us into close proximity 
with its object, may give the impression of being a work 
of pure fancy. If, by its method of treatment, it is to be 
sharply differentiated from an imaginative creation, it 
must throughout cling to the framework of historical 
truth. One who believes that there is a logical succession 
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of happenings in which there is no room for chance, will 
guard against retouching any detail; he will never bend a 
date or an incident to fit a preconceived purpose, even 
thougli, for stylistic purposes, he may think fit at times to 
leave one or the other unmentioned. 

In this book, all the data are recorded facts, except the 
soliloquies. To it there might well he applied Goethe’s 
judgment upon Hourrieniufs Mcuicirs: “All the nimbus, 
all the illusion, with which journalists and historians and 
poets have surrounded Naynjlcon, vanishes before the awe¬ 
inspiring realism of this book: but the hero is by no means 
diminished therein ; he grows. We learn from this what 
a splendid thing truth is, when any one has the courage to 
speak it.” Napoleon’s life is a great epic, written by the 
hand of fate; its full meaning will not reveal itself to one 
who gives rein to imagination, but only to him who gives 
himself up to the amor fati. 

d'hus, likewise, for the reader of these pages should be 
reconstructed the tragedy which once only in a millen¬ 
nium a mortal man has created out of his life. What a 
man can attain through self-confidence and courage, 
through passion and imagination, through industry and 
will, he attained. To-day, in the age of the revolutions 
which once again are opening every path to the man of 
supreme ability, the ardent youth of Europe can find as 
an examjde and a warning no greater man than the one 
who, of all men of the West, made and suffered the most 
'oleiit commotions. 
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